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PREFACE. 


When  the  practice  was  introduced  by  Sir  Roderick  Murchison 
of  publishing  a  descriptive  text  with  each  Sheet  or  Quarter-sheet 
of  the  Geological  Survey,  it  was  intended  that  these  separate 
Explanations  should  be  collated  and  condensed  into  Generalized 
Memoirs  of  each  important  geological  district  or  formation. 
From  time  to  time  various  Memoirs  of  this  nature  have  been 
issued,  and  the  time  at  length  has  arrived  when,  on  the  comple- 
tion of  the  one-inch  Map,  it  is  possible  to  undertake  the 
preparation  of  a  series  of  Memoirs,  combining  the  general  results 
of  the  labours  of  the  Survey,  and  presenting  a  compendious 
account  of  each  of  the  geological  formations  of  the  country. 

The  task  of  writing  a  Memoir  or  Monograph  on  the  Jurassic 
Rocks  of  the  British  Isles  was  entrusted  to  ifr.  H.  B.  Woodward 
and  Mr.  C.  Fox-Strangways.  To  the  former  member  of  the  staff 
was  allotted  the  description  of  the  broad  belt  of  Jurassic  forma- 
tions extending  from  the  Humber  to  the  Coast  of  Dorset  with 
other  outlying  districts ;  while  to  his  colleague  was  assigned  the 
well-defined  Jurassic  area  of  Yorkshire,  of  which  he  haa  himself 
surveyed  the  greater  part. 

The  present  instalment  of  the  general  Monograph  on  the 
British  Jurassic  Rocks  is  devoted  to  the  Yorkshire  region,  and 
has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Fox-Strangways.  It  does  not  profess 
to  be  itself  an  original  research,  but  rather  to  present  a  geneiul 
view  of  the  work  done,  not  only  by  the  Geological  Survey  but  by 
other  observers  among  the  Jurassic  rocks  of  Yorkshire.  Most 
of  the  details  have  already  appeared,  but  it  is  confidently  hoped 
that  the  rearrangement  of  them  in  a  more  comprehensive  work, 
having  regard  to  broad  stratigraphical  questions  rather  than  to 
local  variations,  will  be  found  to  give  them  new  interest  as  well 
as  value  to  the  geological  inquirer.  A  good  deal  of  new  material, 
however,  will  be  found  in  Chapters  I.,  XVI. — XIX.,  the  sixteenth 
and  following  chapter  containing  the  Author's  own  views  on  the 
subjects  discussed  in  the  volume. 

In  a  work  ranging  over  so  large  a  series  of  formations  and  so 
wide  and  varied  a  region  it  is  hardly  possible  to  single  out  special 
features  for  the  attention  of  the  reader.  He  cannot  fail  however 
to  be  interested  in  the  remarkably  clear  natural  sections  in  which 
the  general  geological  succession  is  revealed,  in  the  estuarine 
character  of  the  Lower  Oolite,  in  the  fine  development  of  the 
Corallian  Series,  and  in  the  unique  exposure  of  the  remarkable 
group  of  strata  which  in  the  north-east  of  England  connects  the 
Jurassic  and  Cretaceous  systems.  If  he  is  disposed  to  prolong 
his  inquiry  into  younger  formations  and  features  he  will  be 
struck  with  the  manner  in  which  the  disposition  of  the  Glacial 
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Drift  often  conceals  an  older  topography  than  that  which  the 
surface  now  presents,  and  with  the  singularly  impressive  connexion 
between  the  arrangement  of  the  Jurassic  rocks  and  the  shapes  of 
the  hills  and  valleys  that  have  been  carved  out  of  them. 

It  has  been  found  necessary  to  divide  the  present  portion  of 
the  Jurassic  Monograph  into  two  volumes.  The  first  of  these 
contains  the  general  description  of  the  formations  The  second 
is  devoted  to  a  Catalogue  of  the  Jurassic  Fossils  of  Yorkshire — 
a  work  to  which  Mr.  Fox-Strangways  has  devoted  much  time 
and  labour  for  many  years  past,  and  in  the  final  preparation  of 
which  he  has  been  greatly  assisted  by  his  colleagues.  It  is 
hoped  that  this  Catalogue  will  prove  a  useful  guide  to  those  who 
wish  to  study  the  various  sub -divisions  of  the  Jurassic  Rocks  of 
the  north-east  of  England. 

A  copious  bibliography  has  been  compiled,  but  to  avoid 
repetition  it  has  been  combined  with  that  portion  of  the  Jurassic 
Monograph  in  course  of  preparation  by  Mr.  Woodward,  and  will 
appeal  in  a  subsequent  volume.  References  to  the  more  impor- 
tant publications  on  the  Yorkshire  area  will  be  found  in  the  body 
of  the  work,  but  I  would  here  express  the  obligations  which  the 
Geological  Survey  owes  especially  to  the  classic  work  of  Phillips 
and  to  the  writings  of  Messrs.  Tate,  Blake,  and  Hudleston. 

The  figures  of  characteristic  fossils  inserted  in  the  text  of  the 
present  volume  are  photo-zincographic  reproductions  of  drawings, 
made  by  Mr.  W.  Redaway  under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  Sharman 
and  Newtpn,  Palaeontologists  of  the  Geological  Survey.  Those 
marked  **  original "  have  been  drawn  from  specimens  in  the 
collections  of  the  Geological  Survey  in  the  Museum  of  Practical 
Geology,  Jermyn  Street.  These  illustrations  are  intended  to 
familiarise  the  eye  of  the  reader  with  some  of  the  organic  forms 
which  are  of  special  value  as  guides  to  the  successive  strati- 
graphical  horizons. 

Among  the  contents  of  the  volume  a  special  interest  attaches 
to  the  hitherto  unpublished  Memoir  on  the  Hackness  Hills,  by 
William  Smith,  the  Father  of  English  Geology,  which  will  be 
found  in  the  Appendix. 

I  trust  that  this  present  work  may  be  deemed  worthy  to  take 
its  place  as  a  standard  book  of  reference  for  the  subject  of  which 
it  treats. 

ARCH.  GEIKIE. 

Geological  Survey  Office, 
28,  Jermyn  Street,  London, 
28th  April  1892. 
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THE 


JURASSIC     ROCKS 


OF 


YORKSHIRE. 


CHAPTER  I. 
INTRODUCTIOK 


Physical  Features  :    Classification  of  the  Rocks,  and  their 
Relation  to  the  Form  of  the  Ground. 

The  North-Eastem  portion  of  Yorkpliire  forms  an  extensive  and 
elevated  tract  rising  abruptly  from  the  low  ground  in  the  centre 
of  the  county  through  which  the  Ouse  nnd  its  tributaries  flowing 
to  the  south,  and  the  Tees  flowing  to  the  north-east  take  their 
course  towards  the  sea.  This  valley,  which  is  known  in  different 
parts  of  its  course  as  the  Vale  of  York,  the  Vale  of  Mowbray, 
and  the  Vale  of  Tees  or  Cleveland,  is  really  one  great  plain 
separating  these  eastern  ranges  of  hills  from  the  older  palseozoic 
rocks  of  the  western  part  of  the  county. 

When  viewed  from  this  low  ground  the  elevated  region  on  the 
east  is  seen  to  rise  at  flrst  gradually  in  a  series  of  low  undulating 
hills,  never  more  than  a  mile  or  two  in  breadth,  behind  which  the 
more  massive  beds  of  the  series  run  up  abruptly  in  a  series  of 
escarpments  and  precipices  to  an  altitude  in  many  cases  of  over 
1,000  feet  above  the  plain.  Although  there  is  no  evidence  that 
this  inland  escarpment  has  ever  been  a  sea-cliff,  the  resemblance 
of  these  bold  promontories  and  outlying  hills,  with  their  deep  bay- 
like recesses,  to  an  old  line  of  coast  is  very  striking.  The  lower 
slopes  of  these  hills  being  enclosed  and  cultivated,  and  dotted  with 
many  parks  and  villages,  gives  an  idea  of  prosperity  and  population, 
which  IS  in  remarkable  contrast  to  the  bleak  and  desolate  moor- 
lands that  rise  beyond ;  and  which,  with  the  exception  of  the 
interior  valleys,  cover  so  large  a  portion  of  the  district  to  the 
eastward. 

The  Jurassic  Bocks,  composing  these  ranges  of  bills,  and  which 
are  described  in  the  following    pages,  are    separable  into  four 
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mam  divisions^  gjvip^  rise  to  different  types  of  country,  each  of 
which  afford8^''djdthict  class  of  scenery.  These  are  the  Lias,  the 
Lower  OoJife;Hhe  Middle  Oolite  and  the  Upper  Oolite.  The 
first  of  tlte8e^.which  consists  mostly  of  shales,  crops  out  beneath  the 
great  outft^  escarpment  and  in  many  of  the  interior  dales,  where 
it  forinsJa  narrow  band  of  cultivated  ground  that  is  usually  sotne- 
^what  steep,  but  occasionally  spreads  into  low  undulating  country 
,  '-.Hiftt' covers  a  broader  area. 
*  '•!•  The  Lower  Oolite,  composed  principally  of  alternations  of  sand- 
stones and  shales,  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  central  and 
northern  region,  where  it  has  produced,  over  the  greater  part  of 
the  area,  a  tract  of  elevated  moorlands  having  in  general  a  rounded 
outline,  except  in  those  places  where  the  thick  beds  of  sandstone 
have  formed  more  prominent  escstrpments. 

The  Middle  Oolite,  which  is  mainly  formed  of  massive  beds  of 
sandstone  and  limestone,  constitutes  the  Tabular  range  of  hills, 
encirling  the  Vale  of  Pickering.  These  rise  abruptly  above  the 
Lower  Oolite  in  a  bold  escarpment,  and  spread  out  into  extensive 
elevated  plateaus  intersected  by  sharply  cut  valleys,  whose  angular 
contour  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the  rounded  and  more  flowing 
outline  of  the  beds  beneath.  The  Upper  Oolite,  which  is  repre- 
sented here  only  by  shales,  occupies  the  great  depression  in  the 
south  part  of  the  area  known,  as  the  Vale  of  Pickering ;  and 
forms  a  broad,  nearly  level  valley,  except  towards  the  western 
end,  where  it  rises  into  a  few  isolated  hills.  To  the  south  of 
Mai  ton  this  formation  forms  the  steep  clayey  banks  beneath 
the  Chalk  escarpment,  whicli  is  the  boundary  of  the  south-eastern 
part  of  the  district 

Although  this  is  the  general  character  of  the  four  regions 
enumerated  above,  it  is  often  modified  by  various  local  circum- 
stances. The  chief  of  these  is  the  presence  of  Boulder  Clay  and 
other  Drift  deposits  over  a  portion  of  the  country.  It  is,  however, 
chiefly  around  the  outer  portion  of  the  district  that  these  deposits 
are  now  found ;  the  central  hill  ranges  are  entirely  free  from  all 
such  material.  Thus  the  only  areas  covered  by  Drift  are  a  narrow 
strip  along  the  coast,  the  outer  flank  of  the  great  western  escarp- 
ments, and  the  larger  depressions  of  the  Esk  and  the  Vale  of 
Pickering.  It  would  seem  as  if  these  central  hill-ranges  were 
held  by  local  ice  during  the  Glacial  Period,  which  effectually  with- 
stood the  vast  streams  that  overflowed  the  country  on  either  side. 
One  peculiar  circumstance  connected  with  the  Glacial  Deposits 
is  the  fact  that  they  rise  to  a  considerably  greater  altitude  along 
the  northern  face  of  these  hills  than  elsewhere,  and  gradually 
decline  to  the  southward,  as  if  the  force  by  which  they  were 
propelled  was  greater  in  that  direction.  In  consequence  of  the 
ground  being  covered  with  these  deposits  there  is  greater  fertility 
in  this  outer  region,  and  over  a  great  portion  of  the  two  larger 
valleys,  where  the  soil  is  richer  and  better  cultivated,  than  is 
possible  over  the  stiff  I^ias  clays  or  cold  Oolite  shales  of  other 
parts. 
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are  the  subdivisions  of  these  four  main  groupA 
in  the  present  Memoir : — 

Portlandian  Beds. 

Kimeridge  Clay. 

Upper  Calcareous  Grit^  and  North  Grimstone 

Cement-stone. 
Upper  Limestone  and  Coral  Ra^. 
Middle  Calcareous  Grit. 
Lower  Limestone. 
Grejstone  or  Passage  Beds. 
Lower  Calcareous  Grit. 
Oxford  Clay. 
Kellaways  Rock. 
Combrash. 

Upper  Estuarine  Series. 
Scarborough  or  Grey  Limestone  Series. 
Middle  Estuarine  Series. 
Millepore  Series,  and  Whitwell  or  Cave  Oolite. 
Lower  Estuarine  Series,  including  the  EUer 

Beck  Bed  and  Hydraulic  Limestone. 
The  Dogger,  and  Blea  Wyke  Beds. 
Upper  1ms, 
Miadle  Lias. 
Lower  Lias. 
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These  rocks  terminate  on  the  north,  west,  and  a  great  part  of 
the  south  in  a  line  of  bold  escarpments,  which  is  the  natural  out- 
crop of  the  strata ;  while  ou  the  east  they  are  cut  off  by  the  sea, 
and  give  rise  to  a  series  of  grand  cliff  sections.  Thus  thej  form 
a  compact  district  bounded  by  marked  physical  features  that 
entirely  separate  it  from  the  surrounding  country.  Not  only  are 
the  Jumssic  rocks  of  this  region  now  separated  from  the  contem- 
poraneous strata  of  other  parts  of  England,  but  their  character 
also  indicates  that  during  tne  greater  part  of  the  Jurassic  period 
it  was  a  distinct  area  which  was  unconnected  with  that  to  the 
south.  For  this  reason  the  north-eastern  part  of  Yorkshire  forms 
a  unique  district.  It  is  more  convenient  to  take  this  separately, 
in  describing  the  Jurassic  rocks  of  England,  than  to  include  a 
portion  of  the  midland  counties  ;  although  the  latter  plan  would 
more  equably  divide  the  whole. 

The  general  figure  of  the  districst  is,  roughly,  circular,  having  a 
diameter  of  about  40  miles,  and  an  area  of  over  1,000  square 
miles.  It  includes  several  ranges  of  hills,  which  in  one  or  two 
casea  rise  to  over  1,400  feet  in  altitude,  and  are  mostly  in  the 
state  of  wild  moorlands,  but  are  intersected  by  numerous  deeply 
cut  valleys  that  are  generally  cultivated,  and  considerably  add  to 
the  beauty  of  the  scenery. 

The  physical  structure  of  the  greater  part  of  the  district  is  on 
the  whole  very  simple.  The  larger  rock  masses  form  marked 
lines  of  feature,  separated  from  one  another  by  the  thicker  beds 
of  clay  or  shale,  and  give  rise  to  regular  ranges  of  hills  that 
traverse  the  country  in  certain  definite  directions.  The  general 
strike  of  the  strata  being  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle,  the  dip  is  on 
llie  whole  towards  the  centre.  In  consequence  of  this  the  prin- 
cipal ranges  of  hills  are  along  the  outer  margin,  and   decline 
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towards  the  interior,  with  a  few  exceptions  due  to  other 
causes. 

Coninienoing  along  the  northern  border  a  range  of  elevated 
ground  starts  from  the  sea-const  in  the  lofty  clifts  of  Huntclift 
and  Boulby,  and  striking  westwards  divides  into  two  lines,  the 
northern  forming  the  outlying  hills  of  Upleatham  and  Eston,  the 
southern  passing  to  the  south  of  the  great  inlet  in  which  the  town 
of  Guisbroiigh  is  situated,  where  it  forms  that  part  of  the 
Cleveland  Hills  kno>\Ti  as  Guisbrough  Moor.  Here,  owing  to 
a  local  uplifting  of  the  strata  in  an  east  and  west  direction,  the 
most  elevated  ground  curves  round  to  the  east,  and  forms  the 
range  of  hills  on  the  northern  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Esk 
stretching  away  to  Danby  Beacon  and  beyond. 

Crossing  the  valley  of  the  Esk  the  main  range  of  hills  skirts 
round  the  bay-like  depression  of  Ingleby  Greenhow,  past  Burton 
Head,  the  greatest  elevation  iu  the  whole  district,  the  remarkable 
hill  of  Hasty  Bank  at  the  head  of  Bilsdale,  and  the  other  outliers 
between  here  and  Whorlton.  At  this  point  the  escarpment  turns 
south,  and  these  lower  strata,  which  have  formed  the  northern 
hills,  become  capped  by  higher  beds,  the  whole  risinsj  in  the  bold 
headland  of  Black  llambleton  to  an  altitude  of  1,309  feet  We 
here  leave  the  Cleveland  HiHi:,  and  the  character  of  scenery 
undergoes  a  complete  change.  Instead  of  the  rounded  outline, 
which  is  the  general  appearance  of  the  northern  hills,  these 
southern  ranges  have  nearly  level  tabular  summits  with  steeply 
scarped  side?,  and  intersected  by  numerous  narrow  trench-like 
valleys.  This  elevated  ground,  which  is  known  by  the  general 
name  of  the  Tubular  Hills,  encircles  the  western  end  of  the  Vale 
of  Pickering  in  the  form  of  a  horseshoe ;  and,  dipping  towards  that 
valley  in  more  or  less  gentle  slopes,  presents  a  bold  escarpment 
along  its  outer  edge. 

The  northern  arm  of  these  hills,  to  which  the  name  of  the 
Tabular  range  is  more  particularly  applied,  extends  in  a  nearly 
east  and  west  direction  from  the  sea-coast  near  Scarborough  to 
Black  Hambleton.  At  this  point  the  high  ground  curves  round 
to  the  south  and  forms  the  lofty  plateau  of  the  Hambleton  Hills,* 
which  are  sharply  cut  off  on  the  south  by  the  remarkable  valley 
running  from  GiJling  to  Coxwold.  This  valley,  which  is  one  of 
the  few  instances  of  those  that  are  mainly  due  to  the  faulting  ot 
the  strata,  separates  the  central  mass  of  the  Tabular  range  from 
the  less  elevated  ground  of  the  Howardian  Hills,  which  forms  the 
southern  arm  extending  along  the  edge  of  the  Vale  of  Pickering 
between  Gilling  and  Mai  ton.  Along  this  tract  of  country  the 
strata  dip  northwards;  so  that,  while  the  higher  beds  on  the 
northern  side  form  a  range  of  much  regularity,  towards  the  south 
lower  strata  crop  out,  producing  a  more  undulating  outline,  and 
giving  rise  to  a  type  of  scenery  of  much  beauty  and  variety. 


*  The  name  Hamildon  or  Hambleton  is  said  to  be  derived  from  "  Hemel"  and 
«*  don"  or  *•  dun,"  signif^ng  the  Heavenly  mountain.  Grainge,  Val^  of  Mowbraj, 
p.  849. 
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Besides  the  ranges  of  hills  above  described^  a  tract  of  high 
ground  extends  along  the  southern  side  of  the  Esk  valley  from 
Burton  Head  to  the  coast,  where  it  terminates  in  the  bold  line  of 
cliffs  about  Peak  and  Robin  Hood's  Bay.  This  range  may  be  said 
to  be  the  backbone  of  the  country,  as  it  separates  the  watersheds 
of  the  northern  streams  £rom  those  of  the  Derwent  and  its  tribu- 
taries flowing  south.  This  part  of  the  district  is  mainly  in  the 
state  of  open  moorland,  but  it  is  intersected  by  numerous  deeply- 
cut  valleys  that  are  the  site  of  many  a  sheltered  homestead. 

The  drainage  of  the  country,  with  the  exception  of  quite  the 
outer  slopes,  is  effected  by  the  two  main  streams  of  the  Ec»k  and 
the  Derwent  with  their  tributaries.  The  former  of  these  drains 
the  large  district  lying  between  the  two  parallel  watertiheds  that 
extend  eastwards  from  the  main  watershed  on  Guisbrough  Moor 
and  at  Burton  Head  to  the  sea-coast  on  either  side  of  Whitby. 

Beyond  this  latter  range  all  the  streams  flow  south  ;  those  in 
the  west,  which  cut  deeply  into  the  lower  part  of  the  Jurassic 
series,  break  through  the  escarpment  of  the  Tabular  range,  and 
join  the  Rye  in  the  Vale  of  Pickering  ;  while  those  in  the  east, 
which  do  not  possess  such  deeply-cut  valleys,  join  the  Derwent, 
which  breaks  through  the  Tabular  range  at  Hackness,  and  flows 
westwards  along  the  Vale  of  Pickering  till  it  joins  the  Rye  a 
little  above  the  town  of  Malton.  where  the  united  streams  again 
break  through  the  whole  series  of  Jurassic  rocks,  and  flow  south- 
wards to  the  Humber.  The  couri<es  taken  by  these  streams  are 
very  remarkable,  but  to  this  subject  we  shall  refer  again  later  on. 

Besides  these  two  main  river  basins,  there  are  only  the  narrow 
areas  along  the  coast,  and  beneath  the  outer  range  of  hills.  The 
former  of  these  is  drained  by  rivulets  flowing  direct  to  the  sea : 
the  latter  by  small  streams  that  are  tributary  to  either  the  Tees 
or  Ouse. 

General  Sketch  of  the  Distribution  of  Population  and  Industries, 

Although  a  large  part  of  the  area  is  too  bleak  and  cold  to  be 
capable  of  cultivation,  still  there  are  many  parts  where  the  ground 
being  less  elevated  is  enclosed,  and  devoted  to  purposes  of  agri- 
culture. This  is  especially  the  case  along  the  Esk  and  many 
other  streams  ;  beneath  the  great  outer  escarpment ;  and  along  the 
sea-coast;  but  more  particularly  throughout  the  great  Vale  of 
Pickering  which  is  watered  by  the  united  streams  of  the  Rye  and 
Derwent  in  the  southern  part  of  the  district 

Consequently  the  most  populated  areas,  and  the  sites  of  the  chief 
tovnis  and  villages,  are  either  around  the  outer  margin  of  the  dis-^ 
trict,  or  along  its  interior  valleys.  Thus  along  this  outer  flank, 
besides  the  numerous  small  hamlets  and  scattered  houses  which 
cover  the  slopes  of  these  hills,  the  principal  places  are  Kirkby 
Underdale,  Acklam,  Leavening,  Sheriff*  Hutton,  Farlington, 
Stillington,  Easingwold,  Thormanby,  Husthwaite,  Coxwold, 
Eilbum,   Feliskirk,  Oowesby,    Kepwick,   Silton,    Osmotherley, 
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Stokesley,  Ayton,  Kildale,  and  Guisbrough* ;  while  just  beyond 
are  the  more  important  towns  of  Thirsk,  Northallerton,  Stockton, 
and  Middlesborough.  This  latter,  whose  rise  and  progress  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  commercial  prosperity  in  this 
country,  is  the  headquarters  of  the  great  iron  industry,  which 
owes  its  origin  to  the  vast  stores  of  that  mineral  contained  in  the 
lower  strata,  cropping  out  in  the  northern  part  of  the  district,  and 
which  on  that  account  is  considerably  the  most  populous  area. 
This  r^on,  which  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Cleveland, 
includes  among  its  most  important  places,  Kedcar,  Coatham, 
Marske,  Saltburn,  Skelton,  Brotton,  Skinningrove,  Lofthouse, 
Liverton,  Kilton,  and  Boosbeck. 

Along  the  coast,  besides  the  towns  of  Whitby,  Scarborough,  and 
FUey,  there  are  the  fishing  villages  of  Staithes,  Runswick,  Sands- 
end,  and  Robin  Hood's  Bay ;  some  of  which  since  the  completion 
of  the  railway  are  likelj'  to  become  more  or  less  popular  seaside 
resorts ;  while  a  short  distance  inland  are  the  agricultural  villages 
of  Easington,  Rousby,  Hinderwell,  Lythe,  IVlickleby,  Hawsker, 
Cloughton,  Burniston,  Scalby,  and  Uackness.  This  latter  neigh- 
bourhood is  interesting  to  geologists  from  its  having  been  the 
home  of  W.  Smith  for  a  number  of  years  ;  and  also  for  the  clear- 
ness and  diversity  of  its  geological  structure,  as  well  as  for  the 
great  beauty  of  its  deep  ramifying  valleys. 

Over  the  remainder  of  the  district  the  principal  centres  of 
population  are  scattered  along  the  £sk,  the  Yale  of  'Pickering, 
and  the  several  minor  dales  that  are  tributary  to  these.  In  the 
valley  of  the  Esk  there  are  no  towns  with  the  exception  of 
Whitby  at  its  mouth,  but  many  villages  are  dotted  along  its  sides, 
the  principal  being  Castlcton,  Danby,  Lealholm  Bridge,  Glaisdale, 
Egton,  Grosmont,  Sleights,  Sneaton,  and  Ruswarp. 

Next  to  the  Cleveland  mining  district  the  Vale  of  Pickering  is 
the  most  popiJous  and  prosperous  part  of  the  whole  district, 
including  as  it  does  the  towns  of  Malton,  Helmsley,  Kirkhy 
Moorside,  and  Pickering,  with  the  string  of  villages  which  mostly 
lie  on  the  flanks  of  its  central  plateau.  These  are  Oayton, 
Seamer,  Ayton,  Hutton  Bushel,  Wykcham,  Brompton,  Snainton, 
Ebberston,  Allerston,  Wilton,  Thonton  Djile,  Middleton,  Aislaby, 
Wrelton,  Sinnington,  Welburn,  Wombleton,  Nawton,  along  the 
northern  side;  Sproxton,  Nunnington,  Salton,  Normanby, 
Marton,  Edston,  Kirkby  Misperton,  and  Yedingham,  at  the 
western  end  or  along  the  centre  of  the  valley ;  Hovingham, 
Slingsby,  Appleton,  Rillington,  Scampston,  Wintringham,  Hes- 
lerton,  Sherbum,  Ganton,  Staxton,  Flixton,  Folkton,  and  Muston, 
along  the  southern  edge.  In  the  smaller  dales,  besides  the 
detached  houses  and  farmsteads  which  are  frequently  very 
numerous,  there  are  the  more  important  villages  of  Hawnby, 
Chop  Gate,  Rosedale  Abbey,  Hutton-le-Hole,  and  Lastingham. 

^^i^^>^i»^— ^P^^P^^^^— .^1^^— ^— ^B^i^iii^-^-^M^W^M^M.— ^■^^^■^-i^^M     ■!  !■        I  Willi  ■»^^^i^^-^—i ^  I  ■  ■■■  II         ■■!■■■»■        ^^^^^»^ 

^  Often  spelt  Gfsboroagh  (Domesday,  Ghigesburgh). 
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The  higher  ground  In  the  northern  part  of  the  district  is, 
as  we  have  noticed,  entirely  moorland ;  but  the  hill-ranges  sur- 
rounding the  Vale  of  Pickering,  not  being  so  bleak  and  wild,  are 
frequently  brought  into  cultivation ;  the  consequence  is  that 
many  villages  are  scattered  over  their  surface,  some  in  the  less 
exposed  situations  being  even  on  the  hill  tops.  These  are  Sawdon, 
Lockton,  Levisham,  Newton,  Cropton,  Appleton,  Spaunton, 
Gillamoor,  Fadmoor,  Pockley,  Carlton,  Old  Bylaud,  Cold  Kirkby, 
Scawton,  Ampleforth,  Oswaldkirk,  and  Stonegrave  on  the  north 
and  west  of  the  Vale  of  Pickering ;  while  on  the  Howardian 
Hills,  to  the  south  of  that  valley,  there  are  Oulston,  Yearsley, 
Brandsby,  Gilling,  Colton,  Dalby,  Terrington,  Ganthorpe, 
Coneysthorpe,  Stittenham,  Bulmer,  Welburn,  Hutton,  Whitwell, 
Crambe,  Weston,  Langton,  Burythorpe,  North  Grimston,  and 
Birdsall. 

The  resources  of  the  country  are  mainly  agricultural,  with  the 
exception  of  the  northern  area,  where  the  discovery  of  the 
Cleveland  ironstone  has  effected  a  complete  revolution,  and 
converted  the  quiet  pastoral  dales  into  busy  populous  districts. 
Along  the  coast  the  chief  industry  is  fishing,  which  in  the  prin- 
cip:il  towns  is  largely  supplemented  by  their  being  important 
residential  places  and  popular  summer  resorts.  Many  of  the 
rocks  form  good  building  stones,  and  abundance  oi  lime  is 
afforded  by  the  purer  limestones ;  the  Oolite  shales  and  Drift 
clays  are  also  much  used  for  brickmaking  and  other  purposes. 
Peat  is  the  chief  source  of  fuel  in  the  more  remote  districts  away 
from  railways ;  but  further  details  on  these  subjects  are  given  in 
the  chapter  on  economic  products. 

History  of  the  Progress  of  Geological  Knowledge  concerning  tJie 
Jurassic  Rocks  of  Yorkshire^  with  a  brief  account  of  the  more 
important  Publications, 

In  this  sketch  of  the  progress  of  geology  among  the  Oolites 
and  Lias  of  Yorkshire,  we  need  not  consider  all  the  notices  that 
have  been  written  on  matters  connected  with  these  rocks.  Several 
of  them  refer  only  to  particular  subjects, — for  instance,  to  its 
agriculture,  to  palaeontology,  or  other  special  researches ;  most  of 
these  will  be  dealt  with  in  the  subsequent  chapters.  A  full  list 
of  all  the  publications  with  which  we  are  acquainted  will  be  given 
in  a  separate  volume. 

The  earliest  notice  we  have  of  geological  observations  in  York- 
shire are  those  of  Dr.  Martin  Lister,  who  resided  in  the  county, 
and  about  the  year  1671  made  extensive  collections  of  fossils 
from  different  localitie^'*.'^  Although  Lister  considered  these 
Cockle-like  stones  to  be  Lapides  sui  Generis,  and  that  they  never 
were  any  part  of  an  Animal,  he  nevertheless  recognised  that  they 

*  There  are  several  papers  by  Dr.  Wittie  and  others  on  the  Scarborough  Spaw  in 
1660  and  fullowio^  years,  bat  they  appear  to  have  treated  the  subject  chiefly  from 
a  medicintol  point  of  view,  althoup^h  Dr.  Wittie  correctly  attributes  its  origin  to  the 
action  of  rain  water  percolating  the  earth  and  dissolving  the  yarious  minerals  vitbi 
which  it  comes  in  contact. 
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differed  from  recent  species  and  also  were  peculiar  to  certain 
rocks  or  quarries.*  He  also  noticed  the  continuity  of  the  main 
groups  of  strata  over  large  areas,  and  tha  intimate  connection 
between  different  soils  and  the  rocks  below.  This  led  him  in 
1683  to  propose  to  the  Royal  Society  a  Soil  or  Mineral  Map,  in 
which  he  takes  Yorkshire,  where  the  limits  of  each  group  are 
very  well  defined,  hy  way  of  example,  and  gives  the  following 
divisionst : — 

1.  The  Wolds;  Chalk,  Flint,  and  Pyrites,  &c. 

2.  Blachmoor;  Moors,  Sandstone,  &c. 

3.  Holdemess ;  Boggy,  Turf,  Clay,  Sand,  &c. 

4.  Western  Mountains:  Moors,   Sandstone,   Coal,  Ironstone,  Lead-ore, 

Sand,  Clay,  &c. 

Dr.  John  WoodwardJ  and  several  other  authors  during  the 
seventeenth  century  allude  to  fossils  that  had  been  obtained  from 
Yorkshire  ;§  but  their  ideas  at  this  early  period  were  very  crude, 
and  do  not  throw  much  light  on  the  geoloory  of  the  county. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  we  have  the 
careful  observations  of  the  Rev.  John  Michell,  Wojdwardian 
Profe«58or  at  Cambridge,  who  in  1760  published  a  paper  *^  On  the 
Cause  and  Phenomena  of  E:irthquakes.*'||  In  this  paper,  which 
is  accompanied  with  a  section  that  shows  he  fully  recognised  the 
general  laws  of  stratification,  he  noticed  the  regular  superposition 
of  beds  above  one  another,  und  the  frequent  parallelism  of  their 
outcrop  to  ranges  of  mountains.  About  1770  Michell  came 
to  reside  at  Wakefield  in  iforkdhire,  and  during  several  journeys 
between  that  place  and  Cambridge  compiled  a  table  of  strata 
from  the  Chalk  to  the  Coal  Measures.  Michell  also  appears 
to  have  been  acquainted  with  the  Liassic  strata  about  Whitby,  as 
in  the  paper  above  quoted  he  says,  *'  Numberless  instances  of  this 
[the  conversion  of  vegetable  bodies  into  pyrites  or  coal]  are  to 
t)e  met  with  m  the  aluminous  shale  of  Whitby  and  other  places. 

The  aluminous  earths,  moreover,  not  only  have 

several  strata  of  iron-ore  lying  in  them,  but  they  also  contain 
a  considerable  proportion  of  iron  in  their  composition. "1[ 

In  1816  N.  J.  Winch  read  a  paper  before  the  Geological 
Society,**  in  which  he  divides  the  eastern  part  of  Yorkshire  into 
tliree  ranges  of  hills  after  the  manner  of  Lister: — 

1.  The  eastern  moorlands,  or  alum-shale  district. 

2.  The  oolite  limestone  hills,  rising  to  the  south-west  of  Robin  Hood's 

Bay. 

3.  The  Wolds,  composed  chiefly  of  hard  chalk. 

*  Phil.  Trans.,  vol.  y.  no.  76,  p.  2282.     Lowthorp's  Abridgment,  toI.  ii.  p.  425. 

t  Jbid.,  vol.  xiv.  no.  164,  p   739. 

X  Ensay  towards  a  Katural  History  of  the  Earth,  1695.    Preface. 

§  An  attempt  towards  a  Natural  History  of  the  Fossils  of  England,  &c.,  or  a 
Catalogue  of  English  Fossils,  in  the  collection  6f  J.  Woodward,  M.D.  2  vols. 
Load.,  1728,  1729. 

II  Phil.  Traos.,  vol.  li.  Part  II.,  p.  566,  &c.     Abridgment,  p.  448. 

%  Loc.  cit;  p.  591. 

*^  Trans.  GeoL  Soc.,  vol.  v.  p.  545.  This  paper,  although  read  in  1816,  was  not 
published  till  1821. 
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He  accurately  points  out  the  regular  succession  of  the  strata  along 
the  coast :  showing  that,  the  dip  being  to  the  south-east,  group  2 
passes  beneath  3,  while  1  passes  beneath  2.  This  paper,  although 
it  (loc's  not  enter  into  much  detail,  contains  several  accounts  of 
boi-ings  for  coal,  and  other  valuable  observations  which  show  that 
the  geology  of  the  county  was  now  beginning  to  be  studied  in  a 
scientific  manner.  During  this  year  also  appeared  the  Scarborough 
Catalogue,*  wliich  is  interesting  as  being  the  earliest  publication 
specially  devoted  to  the  fossils  of  the  districts,  and  consequently 
has  been  occasionally  referred  to  by  Sowerby  and  others.  This 
curious  work  is,  however,  more  interesting  from  a  historical  than  a 
geological  point  of  view. 

The  great  observer,  however,  who  was  destined  to  place  English 
geology  on  a  surer  foundation  than  it  had  previously  obtained,  was 
William  Smith,  who,  noticing  in  the  country  round  Bath  that 
different  groups  of  strata  might  be  identified  by  their  peculiar 
organised  fossils,  drew  up  in  1799t  a  **  Table  of  the  Order  of  the 
Strata  near  Bath,"  wherein  he  proposed  a  classification  of  the 
BtTritified  rocks  in  the  order  of  their  relative  antiquity  with  a  list 
of  their  organic  remains.  J  From  the  time  of  the  appearance  of 
this  Table  he  continued  to  collect  memoranda  for  his  large  map 
of  England,  which,  however,  owing  to  numerous  vexatious  delays, 
wjis  not  completed  till  1815,  This  map,  which  is  a  marvel  of 
perseverance  and  natural  ability,  is  in  many  respects  more 
accurate  than  the  county  map  published  subsequently ;  and, 
although  the  scale  is  much  smaller,  greater  detail  is  shown  in  some 
parts.  But  it  was  prior  to  this,  in  1794,  that  Smith,  in  con- 
nection with  his  duties  as  a  surveyor,  made  his  first  tour  north ; 
and,  in  passing  the  Hainblcton  Hills,  recognised  in  thein  the 
features  of  the  Ootte&wolds,  although  it  was  not  till  the  year  1803 
that  he  made  any  permanent  stay  in  Yorkshire.  Subsequently 
he  made  several  journejTi  in  different  parts  of  the  county,  the 
geological  results  of  which  were  published  in  1821  in  the  large 
four-sheet  map  of  Yorkshire.  This  map,  which  was  the  first 
attempt  to  show  the  areas  covered  by  different  geological  for- 
mations on  so  large  a  scjile,§  is,  considering  the  disadvantages 
under  wliich  it  was  done,  very  accurate,  except  that  Smith  does 
not  appear  to  have  recognised  the  Oxford  Clay,  but  to  have 
confounded  that  formation,  under  the  name  Clunch  Clay,  with 
the  Lias  or  Alum  Shale. 


*  A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Minerals  and  Fossil  Organic  Remains  of 
Scarboroagh  and  the  Vicinity.  Anon.  [Kev.  F.  Kendall].  Svo.  Scarborough, 
1816. 

t  In  CJonybeare  and  Phillips*  Geolog}',  and  in  Lyell's  Principles,  the  date  is  given 
B8  1790,  but  this  seems  to  be  an  error. 

X  See  Notes  on  English  Geology,  by  Dr.  Fitton.  Pliil.  Mag.,  ser.  3,  vol  iu  p.  87, 
and  Memoirs  of  W.  Smith,  by  Prof.  J.  Phillips.     Svo.     London,  1844. 

§  There  is  a  general  map  of  the  north  of  England  published  by  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  in  1794,  which  shows  the  outcrop  of  the  main  divisions  of  the  strata 
that  have  a  marked  effect  on  the  soil.  See  ^rshall.  Review  of  the  Reports  of  the 
Boards  of  Agriculture,  vol.  i.,  1818.  There  is  also  a  small  map  published  by  Tuke 
in  1800. 
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Smith,  in  his  maps  and  other  publications,  frequently  adopted 
EDglish  provincial  names  for  the  di£Eerent  members  of  the  strata ; 
and  hence  we  get  such  odd  words  as,  clunch  clay,  cornbrash,  &c. 

From  1828  to  183-1  Smith  resided  at  Hacknes8,  and  it  is 
probable  that  while  here  he  made  tlie  large  scale  map  of  that 
estate,  which  shows  in  a  remarkable  manner  his  accurate  and 
detailed  knowledge  of  the  strata."^  This  map,  the  scale  of  which 
is  about  equal  to  the  six-inch  map  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  is  a 
good  example  of  what  a  plan  of  an  estate  should  be.  On  it  the 
greatest  detail  is  shown,  even  to  minute  litholugical  divisions ; 
thus,  on  account  of  the  marked  effect  they  have  upon  the  agriculture 
of  the  district,  the  outcrop  of  such  thin  bands  as  the  Coral  bed  at 
the  base  of  the  Limestone,  and  the  sands  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
Lower  Calcarous  Qrit  are  shown  as  distinct  beds. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  century  the  study  of  British 
organic  remains  began  to  be  taken  up,  partly  through  the  memoirs 
of  Smith  himself,  hut  chiefly  owing  to  the  appearance  of  the  well- 
known  work,  Sowerby's  Mineral  Conchology.  This  work,  which, 
with  the  exception  of  Parkinson's  Organic  Remains,  was  the  first 
systematic  attempt  to  describe  British  fossils,  was  commenced  in 
1812  by  James  Sowerby,  and  continued  from  1825  to  1829 
by  his  son,  J.  De  Carle  Sowerby.  In  it  are  figured  and  described 
a  number  of  Yorkshire  specimens  which  were  sent  to  Sowerby, 
his  attention  to  this  county  having  been  apparently  drawn  by  the 
publication  in  1816  of  the  Scarborough  Catalogue.  This  hitter, 
however,  is  little  more  than  a  list  of  the  minerals  and  fossil 
organic  remains  found  along  the  Yorkshire  coast,  nevertheless 
it  contains  a  few  very  fair  plates,  some  of  which  are  quite 
eqnnl  to,  if  not  better  than,  those  of  the  Mineral  Conchology. 

In  1819  G.  B.  Greenough  published  the  firtt  edition  of  his 
map,  which  is  nearly  on  the  same  scale  as  Smith's  large  map  of 
England,  and  is  in  fact  to  a  great  extent  based  upon  that 
work.  From  the  progress  of  geological  knowledge  during 
these  four  years  many  imperfections  of  Smith's  map  were 
removed  ;  and,  from  the  general  topography  of  the  country  being 
more  accurately  delineated,  the  geological  details  were  able  to  be 
put  in  more  exactly.  In  the  Yorkshire  portion,  however,  this 
map  is  far  less  accurate  than  that  of  Smith  ;  and  although  the 
error  with  regard  to  the  Lias  is  corrected,  the  clay  of  the  Vale 
of  Pickering  is  represented  so  incorrectly  as  to  show  that  its 
stratigraphical  positicm  was  not  fully  recognised.  Greenough, 
in  his  Geology,  notices  the  marked  falbC-bedding  in  the  Millepore 
Bed  near  Westow,  where  he  says  horizontal  beds  of  ooliie  may 
be  seen  resting  on  highly  inclined  ones.t  He  also  alludes  to  the 
fissure  which  **  disturbs  indiscrimately  in  it«  progress  all  the  beds 


*  MS.  map  in  the  possession  of  the  late  Mr.  R.  Tumbull,  Hackness ;  of  which 
a  few  lithographed  copies  are  in  existence.  See  description  of  this  map  given  in 
the  Appendix. 

t  A  Critical  Examination  of  the  first  Principles  of  Geology.  G.  B.  Greenough. 
1S19.     p.  14. 
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which  are  interposed  between  the  oolitic  series  and  that  of  the 
mountain  limestone.*** 

The  names  of  Prof.  Buckland  and  William  Conybeare  must 
al^  at  this  period  be  associated  with  the  geology  of  north-east 
Yorkshire  ;  for  although  they  did  not  write  anything  specially  on 
the  JuraHsic  rocks  of  the  northern  part  of  England^  yet  their 
pay>ers  contain  frequent  allusions  to  these  strata,  showing  tliat 
they  were  well  acquainted  with  them,  and  were  able  to  correct 
many  errors  which  existed  at  that  time. 

The  great  work  of  Prof.  Buckland  is,  however,  the  Reliquiae 
Diluvianae,  which,  although  it  refers  to  a  later  geological  epoch, 
cannot  be  omitted  from  a  list  of  publications  bearing  on  the 
district.  This  work,  which  appeared  in  1823,  was  preceded  by 
an  account  of  Kirkdale  Cave  iu  1822.t  It  gives  a  small  geolo- 
gical map  showing  the  situation  of  tlie  cave,  and  a  short  account 
of  the  strata  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Among  W.  D.  Conybeare's  geological  works  we  may  more 
particularly  notice,  as  referring  to  the  geology  of  the  district,  the 
**  Outlines  of  the  Geology  of  England  and  Wales  *'{  ;  which  re- 
markable work,  undertaken  in  conjunction  with  W.  Phillips, 
may  be  considered  the  first  general  systematic  account  of  the 
subject;  and  a  paper  on  M.  de  Beaumont's  Theory  of  the 
Parallelism  of  Contemporaneous  Lines  of  Elcvation.§  In  the 
first  of  these  works  the  authors  appear  to  have  had  considerable 
doubts  as  to  the  correlation  of  the  several  Yorkshire  deposits  with 
those  of  the  ret»t  of  England. 

About  this  time  appeared  Young  and  Bird's  ^'Geological 
Survey  of  the  Yorkshire  Coast."  This  work,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1822,  was  the  first  attempt  to  systematically  describe  the 
geological  structure  of  north-east  Yorkshire,  and  to  point  out 
some  of  the  principal  faults  and  dislocations.  The  Rev.  G. 
Young  had  in  1818,  in  his  *'  History  of  Whitby  and  the  Vicinity," 
previously  described  the  geology  near  that  town,  and  this  informa- 
tion was  included  in  the  larger  work  of  the  joint  authors. 

The  Jurassic  Bocks  were  divided  by  them  into  the  following 
eight  groups : — 

The  Upper  Shale,  which  included  the  Neocomian  and  Kimeridge  Clays. 
The  Oolite,  which  included  the  Coral  Rag  and  Oolite  Limestone  around 

the  Vale  of  Pickering ;  and  also  (erroneously)  the  Oolite  of  Whitwell. 
Limestone  and  Calcareous  Sandstone,  which  included  the  remainder  of  the 

Middle  Oolite  Limestones  and  the  Lower  Calcareous  Grit. 
The  Second  Shale,  which  included  the  Oxford  Clay  of  the  coast  and  the 

north  and  west  escarpment.     The  Kimeridge  Clay  on  the  northern  side 

of  the  Vale  of  Pickering  and  ahout  Malton ;  the  Lstuarine  shales  about 


^  A  Critical  Examination  of  the  First  Principles  of  Geology.  G.  B.  Greenough, 
1819.    p.  SOS. 

f  Phil.  Trans.,  vol.  cxii.  p.  171,  and  Ann.  of  PhiL,  «er.  2,  vol.  iv.  pp.  133,  173. 
There  are  also  several  publications  by  otiier  authors  referring  to  the  remains  found 
at  Kirkdale  during  the  years  1823  and  1824. 

X  OutliuKS  of  the  Geology  of  England  and  Wales.  1822.  Pages  270-272  more 
particularly  refer  to  Yorkshire. 

I  PhiL  Mag.  ser.  8»  voL  L  p.  118.    Pages  124  and  125  allode  to  Yorkshire. 
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Scarborough;  and  the  Lias  of  Kirkham  were  also  referred  to  this 

division. 
Ironstone  and  Sandstone,  which  included  the  Kellawajs  Rock  and  Lower 

Oolite  Sandstones  south  of  Cloughton ;  but  were  not  recognised  north 

of  this,  nor  in  the  interior  except  in  Newton  Dale. 
Blue  Limestone.    Under  this  head  was  described  the  Grej  Limestone  of 

Cloughton  and  the  coast  to  the  north,  as  well  as  across  the  moors  to 

the  Hambleton  escarpment. 
Sandstone,  Shale  and  Coal,  includeo  the  remainder  of  the  Lower  Oolite 

not  described  under  the  above  h.-ad:$. 
TJie  Great  Beds  of  Alum  Shale,  included  the  whole  of  the  Lias  although 

the  difference  between  the  upper,  middle  and  lov/er  beds  is  pointed  out. 

The  Upper  Lias  is  called  the  main  bed  of  alum  shale ;  the  Ironstone 

Series  and  Sandy  Series  of  the  Middle  Lias  are  described  as  they  appear 

on  the  shore  under  the  names  of  Kettleness  Beds  and  Staithes  Beds 

respectively ;  while  the  Lower  Lias  receives  the  name  of  the  lowest  bed 

of  alum  shale. 

This  18  the  first  time  the  Oxford  Clay  and  Grey  Limestone  were 
traced  out  as  distinct  beds,  and  separated  from  the  other  strata. 

A  map  accompanies  this  work,  but  the  outcrop  shown  for  the 
Oolites,  and  Lias  is  so  incorrect  as  to  be  absolutely  yalueles9. 

This  work  was  the  second  attempt  to  figure  and  describe  the 
fossils  of  the  district,  but  on  a  much  more  extended  scale  than  in 
the  Scarborough  Catalogue.  The  figures  are,  however,  rather 
rough ;  and  the  descriptions  of  them  not  being  very  clear,  it  is 
only  in  a  few  cases  that  the  species  of  these  authors  have  been 
retained.  The  publication  of  this  work  led  to  some  unseemly 
wrangles  between  its  authors  and  Sowerby ;  these  arose  from  a 
misunderstanding  with  regard  to  the  specific  determination  of 
Ammonites  armatus,  vvhich  Young  seems  to  have  confounded  with 
Am.^bulatus* 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  appearance  of  Young  and 
Bird's  work  did  much  to  arouse  the  desire  for  geological  pursuits, 
which  eventually  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  museums  at 
Whitby  and  Scarborough,  and  to  the  formation  of  such  collections 
of  fossils  as  were  made  by  Bean,  Williamson,  and  others.  Martin 
Simpson,  in  describing  the  state  of  scientific  knowledge  at  this 
time  says,  **  The  publication  of  this  work  [Young's  History  of 
Whitby]  immediately  produced  a  general  revolution  in  public 
opinion  respecting  the  fossil  remains  of  the  district,  and  excited 
great  zeal  for  further  discovery.  There  was  indeed  at  this  time, 
m  Whitby,  a  strong  desire  after  intellectual  pursuits,  not  only 
amongst  the  learned,  but  among  many  whose  circumstances  in  life 
were  unfavourable  to  such  pursuits.  The  cessation  of  a  long  and 
exhausting  war,  the  energies  aroused  by  that  war,  and  the  want 
of  employment  before  the  return  of  commercial  prosperity,  all 
had  a  tendency  to  intellectual  pursuits,  and,  no  doubt,  constituted 
greatly  to  the  establishment  of  Philosophical  Institutions  and 
Museums,  which  the  great  wealth  and  the  national  prosperity  of 
the  present  era  scarcely  su3tain."t 


♦  See  Wright,  Lias  Ammonites,  p.  341. 

t  Simpson,  Fossils  of  the  Yorkshire  Lias,  p.  ir.     1884. 
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In  1826  Prof.  Sedgwick  published  a  paper,  '^  On  the  Classifi- 
cation of  the  Strata  which  appear  on  the  Yorkshire  Coast,"*  from 
memorauda  collected  in  1821 ;  but,  as  the  work  of  Young  and 
Bird  had  appeared  in  the  meantime^  he  restricted  his  description 
to  the  Coast  section,  which  he  correlates  with  the  several  forma- 
tions seen  in  other  parts  of  England,  pointing  out  that  at  this 
time  the  best  geological  authorities  were  at  variance  amongst 
themselves  with  regard  to  these  beds.  In  this  paper  the  Speeton 
Clay  is  referred  to  the  Kimeridge  formation,  but  the  peculiarity 
of  the  fauna  of  the  upper  portion  is  noticed.  The  rocks  occupying 
the  high  broken  tract  of  country  between  the  Vale  of  Pickering 
and  Huntcliff  are  divided  into  three  groups  : — 

1.  Oolite  limestone  and  Calcareous  grit. 

2.  Coal  formation. 

3.  A  great  argillaceous  deposit  (alum  shale  or  lias). 

The  first  of  these  had  already  been  identified  by  Greenough, 
Buckland,  and  Smith  with  the  Coral  Rag ;  but  Sedgwick  seems 
to  have  been  rather  doubtful  about  the  shale  beneath,  which 
be  originally  considered  to  be  Oxford  Clay  ;  although  he  after- 
wards thought  it  to  be  subdivided  by  beds  of  sandstone,  and 
therefore  "  not  a  distinct  deposit,  but  a  subordinate  member  of  a 
complex  formation.*'t  ^^  g'^oup  2  he  noticed  the  position  of  the 
Moor  Coals  and  Dogj^er  very  accurately  :  he  also  refers  to  the 
Grey  Limestone  at  Cloughton,  and  the  MiUepore  Bed  south  of 
Scarborough.  Group  3  he  divides  into  three  sub-groups,  as 
was  done  by  Young  and  Bird,  and  points  out  that  these  beds  are 
certainly  the  equivalent  of  the  Ijias  of  the  south  of  England  and 
not  of  the  Clunch  clay. 

During  the  same  year  (1826)"  An  Account  of  the  Strata  North 

of  the   Humber,  near  Cave,"  J  was  published  by  the  Rev.  W. 

Vernon,  which  accomplished  for  South  Yorkshire  what  had  been 

done  for  the  north,  and  filled  up  the  blanks  left  by  foung  and 

Bird,  and  Sedgwick.     In  the  excursion,  of  which  this  paper  is 

a  description,  Vernon  was    assisted  by  John  Phillips,  who  had 

previously  with  Smith  detected  in  North  Yorkshire  three  members 

of  the  southern  series  not  before  observed,  and  had  established 

the  following  order: — 

Calcareous  Grit. 

Oxford  Clay. 

Kellaways  Rock. 

Combrash. 

Calcareous  and  sandy  beds  ^  inferior  oolite. 

Prof.  Phillips  recognised  the  '*  Kelloway  Stone  ''  at  Newbald 
to  be  the  same  as  that  at  Scarborough,  and  the  connecting  link 
of  the  Lias  to  Brough  was  now  made  out  for  the  first  time  ;  the 
existence  of  the  ironstone  at  Everthorpe  being  also  noticed.  A 
small  map  of  the  district  is  made,  in  which  the  outcrop  of  the 
Kimeridge  Clay,  the  Kellaways  Rock,  the  Oolite,  and  the  Lias  is 
shovm  with  considerable  accuracy. 

♦  Ann.  of  Phil.,  ser.  2,  vol.  xi.  p.  889. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  853. 
X  Ibid.f  p.  435. 
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Dnriog  this  period  other  observers  also  were  at  work  io  this 
part  of  the  ootmtry,  and  assisted  either  by  their  poblicatioos 
or  collectious  in  advancing  its  geoloorj.  Of  these  we  maj  mention 
Dr.  Mnrrav,  J.  Dano,  W.  Bean,  J.  Williamson,  and  Sir  R.  I. 
Murchison* — the  first  four  of  whom  rei«ided  at  Scarborough, 
and,  together  with  W.  Smith,  formed  a  scientific  circle  to 
whose  exertions  the  origin  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  that 
town  is  due.t  The  collections  of  recent  and  fos^  shells  made 
bj  Bean  and  Williamson  formed  the  nuclens  around  whicli  the 
labours  of  more  recent  obeenrers  have  gathered,  and  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  accurate  determinati^/n  oi  the  Yorkshire  Jurassic 
rocks.^  Prof.  Phillips  in  his  Memoirs  of  William  ^mith  alluding 
to  this  period,  sajs,  **  At  thb  time  the  well-known  naturalist  Mr. 
Wm.  Bean,  who  had  loii^  pos6esM*d  a  magnific*;nt  ci>llection  of  the 
Testacea  and  other  recent  productions  of  the  Scarborough  co^st, 
had  begun  to  gather  that  1  trge  and  exqubite  series  of  organic 
remains  which  enriches  thLi  beautiful  museum.  Mr.  John  William- 
son was  in  full  activity,  and  had  already  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  collection  afterwards  transferred  to  the  Museum  of  the 
Scarborough  Philosophical  Society.  The  rich  hoard  of  Speeton 
fofsils  was  almost  untouched — almost  imexamined  since  the  days 
of  Lister, — the  plants  of  Gristhorpe  were  unknown,  but  a  spirit 
of  geol'^gical  research  began  t<»  spread  among  the  residents  an<l 
Tisitors  of  Scarborough  t  at  promised  the  happiest  fruits. 

**  In  this  pleasant  excitement  no  man  had  a  truer  delight  than 
Mr.  Smith.  He  loved  to  wander  beneath  the  cliflTs,  noting  the 
minutest  variations  in  the  strati ficatit.'U,  detecting  the  slightest 
marks  of  dislocation,  watching  the  peculiarities  of  the  sea's  action 
on  materials  of  unlike  qualities,  and  infening  the  causes  which  had 
anciently  UKKlified  the  outline  of  the  land,  and  covered  the  low 
cliffs  of  the  Of*litic  series  with  fragments  of  the  lias  rrom  W^'hitby, 
of  the  coal  and  limestone  from  Teesdale  or  Swsledale,  and  of  the 
frranite  and  tienite  from  Shap  Fells  and  Carrock  Pike.  In 
numeroui*  pa|iers  dedicated  to  the  local  geology  of  Scarborough 
his  reflections  on  these  subjects  are  recorded.**§ 

We  next  come  to  the  important  and  well-known  work  of  Prof. 
Phillip?,  "  Ulurtrations  of  the  Geoh>gy  of  Yorkshire,"  the  first 
part  of  which  '*  The  Yorkshire  Coast*'  was  publishe^J  in  1829.|J 
This  work  treats  of  the  subject  in  a  more  philosophical  manner 


*  Sir  Bod.  Murchimm  visited  Yorkshire  od  his  waj  to  SootlAod  in  1S26,  •M 
studied  tbe  coast  itection  ooder  the  guidmooe  of  South  and  Phillips,  bat  he  did  not 
pobBsh  mt»}iiung  sprcudlj  on  tbe  district  except  the  short  paper  to  the  Proc.  GeoL 
Soc^Tol.  i'p.  391. 

f  The  Musetun  was  baih  in  182S.  Tbe  Whitbr  Mnfeam  baring  beeiiprevioitslj 
cstablisbed  m  i823,  and  become  the  receptacle  of  the  gigantic  7Weo«nrcs 
CkapmannL 

t  There  is  an  admirable  aceoont  of  the  life  oc  John  Williamiion,  and  of  the 
ftate  of  scientific  knowledge  in  the  district  at  this  period,  bj  bis  son  Prof.  W.  C. 
Williamson,  in  the  Proc.  of  the  York-  GtoL  and  Pol}  tech.  Soc.    Kew  ser.,  toL  Tiii. 

p.  295. 

§  Piiillips's  Memoirs  of  William  Smith,  p.  110. 

1  A  second  edition  of  this  work  was  paUisbed  in  1835,  bat  ss  little  new  is  added 
it  k  almost  a  reprint  of  the  first  edition.  The  third  edition,  pablished  in  1875,  we 
j|»^  allude  to  farther  on. 
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than  any  prior  publication  ;  it  traces  the  principal  divisionB  of  the 
struta  with  80  much  accuracy  that  its  main  features  have  been 
retained  to  the  present  day,  and  form  the  basis  of  all  subsequent 
work  on  the  district.  The  thickness  of  each  formation  is  given, 
and  also  very  copious  lists  of  fossils,  with  authorities  and  localities 
for  each  s|)ecies.  Witli  regard  to  new  species,  unfortunately  he 
gives  no  descrif)tion  of  those  figured,  consequently  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  identify  his  species.  There  is  also  a  small  map, 
which,  although  the  t^cale  is  only  about  8  miles  to  the  inch,  is 
more  accurate  than  any  tiling  previously  attempted.  Phillips 
separated  the  clay  of  the  Vale  of  Pickering  into  two  divisions, 
Gault?  and  Kimeridge  Clay,  pointing  out  the  striking  difference 
in  the  fossils  from  the  upper  portion,  and  noticing  their  resemblance 
to  those  of  the  "  Gault."  The  Middle  Oolite,  under  the  name 
Coralline  Oolite  formation,  was  described  under  five  heads,  most 
of  which  are  the  same  as  those  now  accepted  ;  although  the 
tracing  out  of  the  separate  beds  of  sandstone  and  limestone  in 
the  upper  part  has  led  to  more  accurate  information  of  these 
strata,  and  corrected  eome  slight  errors'.  The  Lower  Oolite,  which 
Phillips  considered  to  be  the  equivalent  of  the  Bath  Oolite,  was 
separated  into  three  calcareous  and  two  arenaceous  series,  and 
consisted  of  five  divisions : — 

Combrash  limestone. 

Upper  sandstone,  shale,  and  coal. 

Impure  limestone.     (Oolite  of  Lincolnshire.) 

Lower  sandstone,  shale,  and  coal. 

Femifpnous  beds.    (Inferior  oolite  and  sand  of  Somersetshire.) 

The  upper  coal  series  and  the  lower  coal  series  do  not,  however, 
always  include  exactly  equivalent  horizons,  from  the  fact  of  it  not 
being  recognised  that  the  Grey  Limestone  and  the  Millepore  Bed 
were  separate  rocks.  This  error  arose  probably  from  the  great 
thinning  out  which  takes  plac^  in  these  limestones  in  opposite 
directions  ;  so  that  the  Grey  Limestone  of  the  north  was  supposed 
to  be  tlie  same  bed  as  the  Millepore  Oolite  of  Gristhorpe  and  the 
liowardian  Hills.*  The  Lias  was  divided  for  the  first  tune  into 
Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower,  as  had  been  indicated  by  Young  and 
Bird,  and  Sedgwick ;  the  Middle  Lias  being  correlated  with  the 
Marlstone  of  the  Midland  counties,  the  fossils  from  which  are 
shown  to  be  identical.  When  we  copsider  the  period  at  which 
this  work  was  produced,  and  the  very  rudimentary  state  of 
Palaeontology  at  that  time,  we  must  allow  that  it  was  a  great 
advance  upon  anything  at  the  time  ;  it  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  there  should  have  been  8ome  confusion  among  the  thin 
marine  beds  of  the  Lower  Oolites,  and  in  their  correlation  with 
those  of  other  districts. 

After  the  appearance  of  this  important  work  little  appears  to 
have  been  published  on  the  geology  of  the  district  for  nearly  a 
decade ;  although  no  doubt  the  scientific  circle  at  Scarborough 

^  - Bill  1  

♦  This  error  was,  however,  corrected  in  the  third  edition,  1875,  having  heen  pre- 
Tionsly  noticed  by  Prof.  Phillips  in  a  paper,  read  in  1857,  on  the  Yorkshire  Oolites. 
QoarL  Joum.  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  xiv.  p.  84. 
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and  others  were  making  observalions  which  bore  fruit  in  the 
several  short  papers  catalogued  in  our  bibliograj>hical  list.  Most 
of  these  referred  to  special  subjects^  the  only  ones  of  any  note  or 
of  more  general  application  being  that  of  Louis  Hunton  on  a 
"  Section  of  the  Upper  Lias  and  Marlstone  of  Yorkshire ;"  and  that 
of  Prof.  Williamson  on  the  "Distribution  of  Fossil  Kemains  on 
the  Yorkshire  Coast ;*  the  first  part  of  which  appeared  in  1837, 
and  was  followed  in  1841  by  a  second  part,  continuing  the  de- 
scription to  the  Oxford  Clay.*  The  former  of  these,  although 
referring  only  to  a  particular  section  and  only  to  a  portion  of  the 
Lias,  was  the  first  attempt  to  separate  the  strata  into  zones,  and 
to  demonstrate  that  certain  fossils  were  restricteil  to  definite 
horizons.  This  was  further  carried  out  by  Prof.  Williamson,  who, 
adopting  the  main  divisions  of  the  Lias  and  Oolites  already  set 
forth  by  Phillips,  pointed  out  in  a  more  marked  manner  the 
characteristic  organic  remains  of  each. 

During  the  next  I  en  years  considerable  progress  was  made  in 
the  science  of  palaeontology;  several  important  works  were 
published  on  the  Continent,  inchiding  those  of  Quenstedt,  Romer, 
Dunker,  Agassiz,  D'Orbigny,  Bronn,  and  others,  while  in  England 
the  monographs  of  the  Palaeontographical  Society  were  com- 
menced. ( If  these  latter  the  work  which  had  the  chief  connection 
with  the  Yorkshire  Jurassic  Kocks  was  the  well-known  mono- 
graph of  Morris  and  Lycett,  which  was  commenced  in  1850  with 
the  description  of  the  univalves,  and  continued  in  1853  and  1855 
with  the  bivalves,  being  completed  in  1863  with  a  supplement  by 
Dr.  Lycetr,  in  which  a  large  number  of  Y'orkshire  shells  are 
figured  and  described.  This  work,  although  intended  to  refer 
only  to  the  mollusca  of  the  Great  Oolite,  nevertheless,  from  the 
error  as  to  the  age  of  the  Yorkshire  Inferior  Oolite,  included  a 
large  number  of  species  from  that  formation.  Other  monographs 
of  the  Palseontographical  Society,  as  well  as  the  numerous  com- 
munications to  other  publications,  which  were  issued  during  this 
period,  also  referred  to  Yorkshire ;  all  tendinjr  to  show  that  the 
spirit  olr  scientific  inquiry  was  now  thoroughly  awakened,  and 
that  numerous  workers  were  actively  engaged  in  natural  research. 

In  1853  Prof.  Phillips  published  his  geological  map  of 
Yorkshire,  on  the  scale  of  5  miles  to  an  inch.  This,  although  only 
about  half  the  scale  of  Smith's  map,  was  considerably  in  advance 
of  anything  that  had  been  prieviously  attempted,  and  until  quite 
recent  years  was  the  only  authority  on  the  topographical  geology 
of  the  County.  This  map  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  general  run  of 
the  formations ;  but  no  dislocations  are  shown,  and  consequently 
the  outcrop  of  some  of  the  beds,  especially  where  the  ground  is 
much  faulted,  is  not  very  exact.  A  second  edition  of  this  map 
was  issued  in  1862. 

About  this  time  Dr.  A.  Oppel,  who  in  his  short  life  of  34  years 
did  so  much  to  make  himself  a  name,  visited  England,  and  com- 
pared the  Jiurassic  rocks  of  this  country  with  those  of  the  Oon- 


♦  TranB.  GeoL  Soc,  ser.  2,  vol.  v.  p.  215  ;  vol.  v.  p.  228 ;  vol.  vi.  p.  148. 


tinent  The  result  of  those  observations  were  published  in  his 
^' Juraformation  Engkinds^  Frankreichs  und  des  sudwestlichen 
Deutschlands/'  (1856-58)  in  which  he  gives  a  general  view  of  the 
several  zones  into  which  the  whole  of  the  Jurassic  rocks  may  be 
divided,  and  correlates  the  subdivisions  of  foreign  authors  with 
those  adopted  in  England. 

After  the  publication  of  this  work  the  Yorkshire  Oolites  appear 
to  have  excited  considerable  attention,  and  seireral  papers  were 
written  descriptive  of  these  beds,  correlating  them  with  those 
in  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  first  of  these  was  that  by 
Dr.  Lycett,  in  1857,  "  On  the  Sands  intermediate  to  the  Inferior 
Oolite  and  Lias  of  the  Cotteswold  Hills,"  which,  although  referring 
principally  to  a  different  district^  compared  these  beds  with  the 
similar  deposits  of  the  Yorkshire  Coast.*  The  next  year 
Prof.  Phillips  gave  a  detailed  account  of  part  of  the  Oolite  and 
Lias  of  Yorkshire,  in  which  he  re-describes  some  of  the  sections 
given  in  his  Geology  of  the  Yorkshire  Coast,  but  supplements 
that  work  by  giving  additional  details  of  many  inland  exposures, 
especially  along  the  western  escarpment.f  Phillips  also  shows 
the  local  variation  in  the  beds,  and  indicates  the  leading  points  in 
the  physical  history  of  the  period  ;  although  the  further  exposition 
of  the  subject  is  left  for  a  future  communication,  which  un- 
fortunately never  appeared. 

This  was  followed  by  two  papers  by  John  Leckenby,  one  on  the 
KeUaways  Rock,!  and  the  other  on  the  Plant  Remains  of  the 
Lower  Oolite  ;§  in  which  the  author  gives  copious  lists,  and  many 
illustrations  of  the  fauna  and  flora  of  those  periods,  for  the 
preparation  of  which  he  had  many  facilities,  both  by  his  long 
residence  in  the  district,  and  by  his  large  collection  of  fossils. 

The  most  important  essay,  however,  which  appeared  about  this 
time  was  that  of  Dr.  Wright,  '*  On  the  Subdivisions  of  the  Inferior 
Oolite  in  the  South  of  England,  compared  with  the  Equivalent 
Beds  of  that  Formation  on  the  Yorkshire  Coast  "|| ;  in  which  he 
gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  coast  section.  In  this  memoir  it 
is  argued  that  the  Blea  Wyke  Beds  are  the  equivalent  of  the 
Upper  Lias  Sands  and  the  Cephalopoda  Bed  of  Gloucestershire  ; 
it  is  also  shown  that  the  rest  of  the  Inferior  Oolite  is  capalile  of 
subdivision  into  three  zones  coiitaining  welNmarked  assemblages 
of  fossils ;  and  the  whole  are  correlated,  as  had  been  done  by 
Oppel,  with  equivalent  beds  on  the  Continent.  In  describing  the 
Yorkshire  beds.  Dr.  Wright  points  out  that  the  fauna  of  the  Grey 
Limestone  is  not  that  of  tlie  Great  or  Bath  Oolite,  as  maintained 
by  Prof.  Pliillips ;  but  rather  that  it  represents  the  Middle  and 
Upper  division  of  the  Inferior    Oolite.      Only   an    experienced 

*  Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  ser.  2,  vol.  Jtx.  p.  1 70  ;  and  Proc.  Cottetiwold  Nat. 
Club,  vol.  ii.  p.  142. 

t  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  xiv.  p.  84. 

J  Ibidtt,  vol.  XV.  p.  4. 

§  Ibid.,  vol.  XX.  p.  74. 

II  Ibid.,  vol.  xvi.  p.  1.  This  subject  was  farther  oonsidcred  in  a  commonioation  to 
tho  Cotteswold  Nat.  Club  in  1869. 

£    61833.  B 
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palaeontologist  could  have  undeitaken  a  work  of  this  character, 
the  physical  diiTerence  being  so  great  between  the  Jurassic  rocks 
of  the  Yorkshire  basin  and  those  of  the  rest  of  England.  This 
memoir  has  been  ably  supplemented  by  Dr.  Wright's  subsequent 
monographs  for  the  Palseontographical  Society  on  the  Echino- 
dermata  and  the  Lias  Ammonites,  both  of  which  have  not  only 
advanced  oiur  knowledge  of  those  classes,  but  also  have  done  much 
to  elucidate  many  obscurities  in  Jurassic  geology. 

In  1861  Bewick  published  his  **  Geological  Treatise  on  the 
District  of  Cleveland."  Notwithstanding  its  rather  pretentious 
title,  this  is  a  work  of  a  very  different  order  of  merit  from  those 
we  have  previously  mentioned ;  it,  however^  contains  much  local 
information  as  to  the  minerals  of  the  district,  and  is  accompanied 
by  a  map  on  the  large  scale  of  }  of  an  inch  to  a  mile^  about  the 
accuracy  of  which  perhaps  the  less  said  the  better. 

It  is,  however,  during  the  last  20  years  that  the  greatest  addi- 
tions have  been  made  to  our  knowledge  of  the  geology  of  the 
Jurassic  rocks.  During  this  period  several  memoirs  have  appeared 
both  on  the  general  subject  of  Jurassic  geology  and  also  devoted  to 
this  especial  district,  besides  the  numerous  monographs  wiiich  have 
been  published  on  various  branches  of  palaeontology.  In  these,  from 
the  great  advance  which  had  been  made  in  our  knowledge  of  the 
rocks  both  in  England  and  on  the  Ctmtinent,  tiie  authors  were  able 
to  treat  the  subject  in  a  more  philosophical  manner  than  had  before 
l)een  possible.  The  first  of  these  was  the  short  l>ut  careful  ilescrip- 
tion  of  Prof.  Judd  on  the  Speeton  Clay  (1868,  1870) ;  which 
gave  a  detailed  account  of  the  Kimeridge  and  Neocomian  Clays,  and 
pointed  out  their  relation  to  beds  of  the  same  age  throughout 
Northern  Europe.*  Thig  was  followed  in  1875  by  the  important 
memoir  on  the  geology  of  Rutland,  which,  although  mainly  de- 
scriptive of  another  district,  had  a  direct  bearing  on  Yorkshu'cf 
The  former  district,  from  its  occupying  a  po&ition  midway  between 
the  northern  and  southern  areas  in  which  the  JumF>?>ic  rocks  are 
exposed,  formed  the  key  by  which  the  apparent  discrepancies  in 
the  classification  between  the  two  might  be  reconciled,  and  the 
strata  of  the  one  correlated  with  that  of  the  other.  In  this 
memoir  the  question  of  the  doubtful  relations  existing  between 
the  different  members  of  the  Lower  Oolite  is  cleared  up,  and  the 
Lincolnshire  Limestone,  which  was  previously  considered  to  be  of 
Great  Oolite  age,  assigned  to  its  true  position  in  the  Inferior 
Oolitct 

Before  proceeding  further,  it  may  be  as  well  to  give  a  short 
account  of  what  had  been  the  previous  state  of  opinion  on  this 
subject,  and  to  sketch  the  progress  of  events  which  enabled 
Palaeontologists  to  arrive  at  a  correct  solution  of  this  problem.     In 


♦  Quart  .Tourn.  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  xxiv,  p.  218,  and  vol.  xxvi.  p.  326. 

f  Memoirs  of  the  Geol.  Survey.     The  Geology  of  Rutland. 

J  Prof.  Judd  was  greatly  aided  in  this  work  by  the  large  local  collection  and 
extensive  knowledge  of  Mr.  Sharp,  who  published  two  papers  on  the  Oolites  of 
Kortbamptonshire.  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  xxvi.  p.  354,  and  vol.  xxiz. 
p.  22:^. 
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the  maps  of  Smith  and  Greenough  these  beds  had  been  represented 
as  contemporaneous  with  the  Great  Oolite^  and  had  been  considered 
as  such  by  Phillips^  Morri^^  and  other^^  although  it  had  been 
shown  by  Rev.  W.  Vernon,  in  a  paper  on  South  Yorkshire,  that 
the  fossils  of  the  Cave  Limestone  were  characteristic  of  the 
Inferior  Oolite.*  The  correlation  of  these  beds  wap,  however, 
to  a  certain  extent  tentative.  Prof.  Phillips  stating  that  he 
assigned  the  intercalated  marine  beds  of  Yorkshire  to  the  Great 
Oolite,  from  the  fact  of  their  being  newer  that  certain  beds  of 
undoubted  Inferior  Oolite  and  older  than  the  Combrash.  During 
the  20  years  that  succeeded  the  appearance  of  Prof  Phillips's  work 
on  Yorkshire  many  important  publications,  bearing  on  the  subject 
of  the  Lower  Oolite,  occurred  both  in  England  and  on  the 
Continent ;  and  large  collections  of  fossils  were  made  both  from 
the  Oolites  of  Gloucestershire  and  Yorkshire,  so  that  there  were 
many  facilities  for  comparing  the  fauna  of  the  two.  The  result  of 
this  was  that  in  1850  Dr.  Lycett,  when  examining  a  small  selection 
of  fossils  which  had  been  obtained  by  the  Rev.  P.  B.  Brodie  from 
the  Lincolnshire  Oolite  near  Grantham,  was  able  to  point  out  that 
they  were  of  Inferior  rather  than  Great  Oolite  age.t  In  the  same 
year  appeared  the  first  pa]*t  of  the  monograph  on  the  Groat 
Oolite  Mollusca  iu  which  the  authors  stated  that  the  Yorkshire 
shells  have  a  decided  Inferior  Oolite  facies, 'and  kept  them 
separate  from  those  of  the  West  of  England  on  account  of  the 
doubt  existing  as  to  the  identity  of  age  of  the  two  deposits.  In 
1856-8  Oppel  identified  the  Yorkshire  beds  with  the  zone  of 
Ammonites  humphriesianus^  therefore  placing  them  below  the 
highest  portion  of  the  Inferior  Oolite|;  and  about  the  same  time  a 
similar  conviction  was  expressed  by  Lycett§  In  1859  Wright, 
in  the  detailed  paper  mentioned  above,  further  elaborated 
these  views,  which  were  again  confirmed  by  Lycett  in  1861-3 
in  the  Supplementary  Monograph  to  the  Great  Oolite  Mollusca, 
additional  evidence  being  brought  forward  on  the  subject.  This 
was  the  state  of  the  case  at  the  time  that  Prof.  Judd  undertook 
the  working-out  of  the  Lower  Oolites  in  the  midland  counties; 
and  was  able,  by  carefully  tracing  out  and  studying  the  various 
subdivisions  of  the  beds  in  the  iield,  to  obtain  a  surer  basis  upon 
which  to  build  a  classification  of  these  strata,  and  more  exact 
knowledge  as  to  the  changes  produced  in  them  in  passing  from 
the  west  to  the  northern  counties. 

Besides  discussing  in  this  memoir  this  all-important  question  as 
to  the  age  of  the  Lincolnshire  Oolite  and  associated  beds,  the 
several  divisions  of  the  Lias  are  also  worked  out,  and  their  posi- 
tion in  the  palseontological  scale  shown  by  reference  to  the  works 

♦  Ann.  of  Phil.,  ser.  2,  ▼ol.  xi.  p.  435. 

f  Ann.  !Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  ser.  2,  vol.  vi.  p.  256 ;  Proo.  Cotteswold  Kat.  Clab» 
vol.  i.  p.  52 ;  and  Rep.  Brit.  Assoc,  for  1850,  Trans,  of  Sections,  p.  74.  D'Orbigny 
also  in  his  "  Prodrdme  de  Paleontologie/'  published  in  this  year  (1850),  placed 
many  of  the  so-called  Qreat  Oolite  fossils  in  his  lltage  Bajocien,  or  Inferior  Oolite. 

X  Die  Juraformation,  p.  340. 

§  The  Cotteswold  mils.     Handbook  Introdactory  to  their  Geology  and  Paltt* 
ontology. 
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of  Quetistedt  and  other  foreign  geologists.  Prof.  Judd  also 
enters  into  the  physical  history  and  origin  of  the  rocks  ;  showing 
the  relation  of  the  midland  district  to  other  areas^  and  pointing 
out  the  more  estuarine  character  of  the  series  as  we  advance 
northwards  :  a  fact  that  was  further  worked  out  in  his  subse- 
quent memoirs  on  the  Jurassic  rocks  of  the  east  and  west  coasts 
of  Scotland  in  1873  and  1878,  which  latter  have  made  important 
additions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  physical  history  of  this  period.* 

With  regard  to  Yorkshire,  however,  the  most  important  addi- 
tions that  have  been  made  to  your  knowledge  of  the  Jurassic 
rocks  are  the  detailed  and  elaborate  memoirs  of  Mr.  W,  H.  Hud- 
leston  on  *^  the  Yorkshire  Oolites  "  and  of  Messrs.  Tate  and  Blake 
on  ''  the  Yorkshire  Lias."  The  first  of  these  was  commenced  in 
1874  by  a  description  of  the  Lower  Oolites,  this  was  followed  in 
1876  by  an  account  of  the  Oxfordian  strata,  and  completed  in 
1878  by  that  of  the  Corallian  rocks;  the  whole  being  supple* 
mented  by  two  valuable  memoirs  entitled  "  Contributions  to  the 
Palaeontology  of  the  Yorkshire  Oolites,"  describing  the  Gastero- 
poda of  the  Corallian  and  Lower  Oolitic  rocks  respectively,  which 
appeared  between  the  years  1880  and  1885.t  This  latter  subject  is 
now  being  more  fully  elaborated  in  the  Monograph  of  the  Palaeonto- 
grapbical  Society  on  the  British  Jurassic  Gasteropoda,  commenced 
in  1887 ;  in  which  a  general  sketch  is  given  of  the  Inferior 
Oolite  and  many  Yorkshire  species  are  described.  Hudleston 
in  these  papers,  after  giving  a  very  accurate  account  of  the 
stratigraphical  and  lithological  details  of  the  rocks,  enters  into  a 
careful  analysis  of  their  palseontological  contents,  showing  the 
range  of  the  various  genera  and  species,  and  pointing  out  in  many 
cases  their  relation  to  similar  beds  on  the  Continent.  The 
memoirs  on  the  Gasteropoda  help  to  fill  up  a  blank  in  our 
knowledge  of  the  Palaeontology  of  the  Yorkshire  Oolites ;  in 
.which,  if  we  except  the  memoirs  on  the  Echinodermata  by  Dr. 
Wright,  the  Belemnites  by  Prof.  Phillips,  and  the  Trigoniae  by 
Dr.  Lycett,  little  had  been  done  since  the  monograph  of  Morris 
and  Lycett  on  the  univalve  and  bivalve  moUusca. 

The  appearance  of  the  **  Yorkshire  Lias*'  in  1876  was  an  impor- 
tant event  in  the  knowledge  of  these  rocks.  In  this  work  Me88i*s. 
Tate  and  Blake  give  a  most  detailed  account  of  the  stratigraphy 
and  palaeontology  of  the  Lias  throughout  Yorkshire,  pointing 
out  the  various  horizons  or  zones  into  which  the  ibrmatiou  is 
capable  of  division.  This  subject,  which  had  been  commenced  by 
Hunton  in  the  description  of  a  particular  section,  and  by  Oppel 
in  a  general  view  of  these  zones  throughout  England,  is  further 
elaborated  by  these  authors  in  a  series  of  type  sections,  the 
equivalents  of  which  are  tniced  across  the  county  from  the  coast 
to  the  Humber.     The  work  is  supplemented  by  a  careful  account 

♦  Quart.  Joarn.  Greol.  Soc.,  vol.  xxix.  p.  97,  and  vol.  xxxiv.  p.  660. 

t  Proc.  Geol.  Assoc,  vol.  Hi.  p.  283;  vol.  iv.  p.  353 ;  vol.  v.  p.  407 ;  Geol.  Mag., 
dec.  ii.,  vol.  vii.  pp.  241,  289,  391,  481,  529  ;  vol.  viii.  pp.  49,  119 ;  vol.  ix.  pp.  145, 
193,  241 ;  dec.  iii.  vol.  i.  pp.  49,  107,  145,  193,  241,  293;  vol.  ii.  pp.  49,  121,  151, 
SOI,  252. 
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of  the  palaeontology  of  these  rocks  giving  the  exact  horizon  and 
references  of  every  species,  and  treating  in  a  scientific  manner 
that  which  had  been  done  by  Simpon  in  a  more  popular  form. 
The  *'  Yorkshire  Lias  *'  completes  tne  description  of  the  Jurassic 
rocks  begun  by  Hudleston  with  the  Oolites ;  and,  although  we 
have  not  in  all  cases  been  able  to  agree  with  the  stratigraphical 
details,  is  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  study  of  these 
formations. 

In  1877  the  joint  memoir  of  Messrs.  Blnke  and  Hudleston  on 
**  the  Corallian  Rocks  of  England  "  was  published.*  This  was  a 
further  extension  of  the  work  commenced  by  the  latter  author  on 
the  Yorkshire  Oolites;  the  authors  show  that  the  whole  of  the 
strata  between  the  Oxford  and  Kimeridge  Clays  are  one  con- 
tinuous formation,  and  that  the  Corallir-n  Rocks  mark  local 
changes  which  took  place  in  the  nature  of  these  deposits,  due  to 
alteration  in  the  physical  conditions  of  the  several  areas.  In  the 
present  Memoir  we  have  not  hesitated  to  make  use  of  these 
important  monographs,  illustrating  our  own  work  by  copious 
extracts  from  them. 

The  work  thus  accomplished  for  a  portion  of  the  Jurassic  rock^ 
has  been  carried  by  Blake  into'  the  higher  divisions  of  the  series 
in  the  following  communications  which  have  been  laid  before 
the  Geological  Society  of  London  : — "  the  Kimeridge  Clay  of 
England "  which  appeared  prior  to  those  just  mentioned  in 
1875t ;  ''  the  Portland  Rocks  of  England"  in  ISSOJ  ;  and  "the 
Correlation  of  the  Upper  Jurassic  Rocks  of  England  with  those 
of  the  Continent"  in  1881.§  This  latter  subject  has  been  further 
supplemented  by  Mr.  T.  Roberts  in  1887,  who  undertook  **  the 
Correllation  of  the  Upper  Jurassic  Rocks  of  the  Swiss  Jura  with 
those  of  Enpland."  || 

Since  the  publication  of  these  papers,  apart  from  those  devoted 
to  palaeontology,  no  very  important  memoirs  have  appeared  on 
the  Jurassic  geology  of  this  district,  except  the  recent  account 
of  ''the  Subdivisions  of  the  Speeton  Clay,"  by  Mr.  G.  W. 
Lamplugh.1I  In  this  excellent  paper  a  most  detailed  description 
is  given  of  the  generally  obscure  section  at  Speeton  ;  where,  the 
author's  observations  being  carried  on  over  a  number  of  years,  he 
has  been  enabled  to  piece  together  the  information  gathered  from 
scattered  exposures,  and  so  to  obtain  a  more  correct  appreciation 
of  their  meaning.  This  account,  which  deals  with  the  whole  of 
the  Cretaceous  and  Jurassic  Clays  exposed  at  this  place,  is,  how- 
ever, of  chief  importance  from  the  now  light  thrown  upon  the 
junction-beds  between  these  formations — "the  Portlandian"  of 
Leckenby  and  Judd.  It  is  also  shown  that  the  true  position  of 
these  beds  had   been  mistaken,  their  Jurassic  affinity  is  pointed 

^  ■  —      ■■  ■_  ■■  ■  I  ■■  I  -^■■■■-■■1—..  ■■■■  — ^^^^^^^M^^^^^^^M^— ,^ 

*  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.,  vol.  xxxiii.  p.  26a 

t  Ibid,f  vol.  xxxi.  p.  196. 

J  Ibid.,  vol.  xxxvi.  p.  189.  • 

§  Ibid.,  vol.  xxxvii.  p.  497. 

II   Ibid.,  vol.  xliii.  p.  229. 

%  Ibid.,  vol.  xlv.  p.  575. 
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out,  and  their  correlation  with  beds  of  other  areas  is  indicated. 
Simultaneously  with  the  working  out  of  these  beds  by  Mr. 
Laroplugh,  the  two  eminent  Kussian  geologists,  M.  Serge  Nikitin^ 
of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Bu^sin,  and  Prof.  A.  Pavlow,  of  the 
University  of  Moscow,  who  have  ako  studied  the  Speeton  section 
and  compared  it  with  the  equivalent  strata  of  that  country,  in  a 
series  of  communications  point  out  that  these  junction  beds  are 
far  more  nearly  allied  to  their  Volgien  supfirieur,  with  which  they 
should  be  considered  as  synchronic  or  homotaxial,  than  to  the 
true  Portlandian  of  the  South  of  England  and  France.*  It  is 
much  to  be  desired  that  the  study  and  reconsideration  of  the 
position  of  these  beds  throughout  Northern  Europe  may  be  under- 
taken before  long,  so  that  the  relations  between  the  Cretaceous 
and  Jurassic  strata  in  this  area  may  be  better  understood. 

Besides  these  a  few  minor  publications  have  appeared  from 
time  to  time,  but  they  are  all  more  or  less  devoted  to  special 
subjects,  and  therefore  have  not-  much  influence  on  the  general 
current  of  scientific  opinion. 

That  much  remains  to  be  worked  out  is  certain,  and  many 
intricate  problems  have  yet  to  be  solved  before  our  knowledge  of 
the  Jurassic  rocks  of  this  county  can  be  said  to  be  anything 
like  complete.  In  what  direction  further  research  is  most 
needed  may  be  a  matter  of  opinion,  but  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  palseontolooical  branch  of  the  subject  is  one  that  urgently 
requires  to  be  taken  up.  Much  has  been  done,  as  we  have 
observed,  by  Hudleston,  Blake,  and  others,  but  as  yet  many 
classes  of  the  invertebrata  are  almost  untouched,  more  especially 
the  bivalve  mollusca,  the  crustacea,t  nnd  the  Oolitic  ammonitesi^ « 
we  can  only  therefore  hope  that  before  long  these  important 
branches  may  be  illustrattd  by  further  monographs. 


*  S.  Nikitin,  "  Les  Vestiges  de  la  Periode  Cr^tac^  dans  la  Russie  centrale," 
M^m.  du  Com.  Geol.  Buss.,  vol.  t.,  No.  2,  1888;  "  Quelquen  excursions  dans  les 
Musses  et  dans  les  Terrains  M^sozniqucs  de  TEiirope  Occideutale,"  Bull.  Soc.  G^l. 
Beige,  t.  iii.,  p.  29,  1889.  A.  Pavlow,  "Etudes  sur  les  couches  .Turassiques  ct 
Cr^tacees  de  la  Kuasie,"  8vo.  Moscow^  and  Bull.  Soc.  Imp.  Nat.  Moscow,  1889; 
**  Le  Neocomiendes  Montagues  de  Worobiewo,"  hvo.,  Moacow^  ISUO.  A.  Pavlow  and 
G.  W.  Lamplugh,  "  Argiles  de  Speetou  et  leurs  equi\'aleiitfi."     8vo.,  Moscow^  1892. 

t  Dr.  Carter  has  given  some  attention  to  this  subject,  but  hius  a.s  yet  only 
described  a  few  of  the  Yorkshire  species.  See  Quart.  Journ.  Gcol.  Soc,  vol-  xlii., 
p.  542. 

J  The  Monograph  of  the  Paleeontographical  Society  on  tiie  Inferior  Oolite 
Ammonites  of  the  British  Islands,  b\  S.S.  Buckman,  commenced  in  1887,  has  not  as 
yet  taken  much  notice  of  Yorkshire  species. 
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CHAPTER  II 

THE  LIAa 
General  Remarks. 

The  term  **  Lias  "  seems  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  word  '*  layers," 
which  was  probably  a  quarryman's  designation  of  these  beds, 
suggested  by  the  regular  character  of  their  stratification.  We 
first  meet  wth  the  word  about  1719  in  a  letter  by  John  Strachey 
entitled  **  A  curious  Description  of  the  Strata  observed  in  the 
Coal  Mines  of  Mendip  in  Somersetshire ;"  wherein  he  says, 
"  Under  which  [the  soil]  are  Quarries  of  Lyas^  in  several  Beds,  to 
^bout  eight  or  ten  Feet  deep,  and  six  Feet  under  that  thro' 
yellowisli  Loom  you  have  a  blue  Clay  enclinable  to  Marle^  which 
is  about  a  Yard  thick."*  The  word  is  also  used  by  Smith  in 
1815,  in  the  memoir  in  explanation  of  his  map ;  but  he  only  applied 
it  to  the  lower  beds,  a  good  deal  of  confusion  existing  at  that  time 
as  to  the  proper  correlation  of  the  upper  part  of  the  formation. 
Subsequently  the  term  appears  to  have  come  into  more  general 
Hse. 

The  Lias  is  usually  separated  into  the  three  main  divisions  of 
Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower ;  but  these  are  capable  of  further  sub- 
division into  numerous  bands  or  beds  distinguished  by  some 
characteristic  fossil^  usually  an  ammonite.  These  beds  or  zones 
as  they  are  called  are  of  great  assistance  in  correlating  the  various 
horizons  of  the  Lias  of  the  British  Islands  with  those  of  the  Con- 
tinent, and  also  in  small  or  obscure  exposures  in  fixing  the  exact 
position  of  any  particular  bed.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  pala^ntological  zones,  and  much 
error  exists  as  to  their  exact  significance.  A  palaeontologioal 
zone  does  not  constitute  a  hard  and  fast  line,  as  has  been  supposed 
by  some,  to  which  the  characteristic  ammonite  or  whatever  fossil 
may  be  t^iken  as  the  type  is  restricted,  but  merely  implies  that 
that  species  is  more  abundant  there  than  elsewhere,  and  that  the 
other  fossils  with  which  it  is  associated  constitute  a  general 
assemblage  which  marks  out  that  particular  horizon  as  sufficiently 
distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  formation.t 

The  Yorkshire  Lias  is  capable  of  division  into  from  12  to  15  of 
these  zones,  but  there  is  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
grouping  of  these  into  the  three  main  divisions  of  Upper,  Middle, 
and  Lower.  This  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  most  marked 
changes  in  the  petrological  character  of  the  rocks  do  not  agree 
with  the  greatest  breaks  in  the  life  of  the  period,  and  consequently 


♦  Phil.  Trans.,  1719,  vol.  xxx.,  p.  968. 

f  Sep  o/so  Judd,  Geolo^  of  Rutland,  &c.  (Geol.  Survey),  p.  48;  Tate,  Quart. 
Joum.  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  S'K  ;  and  Woo<lward,  Proc.  Geol.  Assoc.,  vol.  xii., 
1892,  p.  295. 
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the  moat  striking  physical  features  do  not  coincide  with  the  main 
palaeontological  divisions.  Thus  many  authors  include  the  whole 
of  the  beds  between  the  zone  of  Am,  oxynotiut  and  Am,  serpentinus 
in  the  Middle  Lias,  drawing  its  boundaries  at  the  base  of  the  Am. 
Jamesoni  zone^  and  at  the  top  of  the  Am,  annulatus  zone,  where 
the  principal  change  in  the  character  of  the  fauna  takes  place. 
But  the  greatest  breaks  in  minernl  character  occur  at  the  top  of 
the  Ironstone  Series,  and  at  the  base  of  the  Sandy  Series. 
Between  these  points,  which  include  the  zones  of  Am.  spinatus, 
Am.  margaritahiSy  and  the  upper  part  of  Am,  capricomusy  the 
strata  consist  of  ironstones  and  micaceous  sandstones  having  a 
marked  contrast  to  the  shales  above  and  below.  Inland  they  form 
a  more  or  less  prominent  feature,  which  stands  out  from  the  softer 
strata  and  can  be  easily  followed  along  the  outcrop  ;  while  it  is 
impossible,  except  on  the  coast,  where  there  are  clear  and  frequent 
sections,  to  trace  the  junction  between  the  zones  oi  Am.  Jamesoni 
and  Am,  oxynotusy  or  between  that  of  Am.  serpentinus  and  Am, 
annulatusy  which  are  in  the  midst  of  shales.  Consequently  the 
top  of  the  Ironstone  Series  and  the  base  of  the  Sandy  Series  are 
the  only  lines  of  boundary  that  can  be  mapped  with  any  accuracy, 
and  for  this  reason  are  adopted  by  the  Geological  Survey. 

The  following  table  shows  the  zones  into  which  the  Lias  of 
Yorkshire  is  capable  of  subdivision  compared  with  the  equivalent 
divisions  of  different  authors,  the  thick  lines  indicating  the  main 
groups  adopted  by  each. 

We  also  give  a  second  table  showing  the  divisions  adopted 
befoi*e  this  system  of  classification  came  into  TOgue,  founded 
mainly  on  pctrological  or  topographical  considerations. 

In  describing  the  general  development  of  the  Lius  it  is  more 
convenient  as  we  have  observed  to  group  the  several  zones  in  the 
three  main  divisions  of  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lovver,  and  trace  the 
outcrop  of  these  from  the  coast  inland.  Each  of  these  larger 
sub-divisions  has  a  distinct  physical  aspect,  that  even  in  the 
absence  of  sections  is  readily  followed  across  the  country,  either 
by  the  change  in  contour  or  the  nature  of  the  soil ;  which  it  is 
not  possible  to  do  with  the  separate  zones. 
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Lower  Lias. 

Account  of  the  Zones  in  the  Lower  Lias^  as  they  are  exhibited  in 

the  Yorkshire  Cliffs, 

It  being  chiefly  on  the  coast  that  the  several  zones  of  the  Lias 
are  well  Been  and  can  be  easily  studied,  we  propose  to  take  that 
section  first,  and  trace  out  each  of  these  subdivisions  separately^ 
merely  alluding  to  the  other  localities  when  the  sections  are 
sufficiently  clear  to  enable  them  to  be  made  out ;  and  subsequentlj 
to  treat  of  their  inland  development. 

The  Zone  of  Ammonites  planorbis. 

Synonyms  and  Foreign  Equivalents: — "Blue  Lias"  (part),  W.  Smith, 
Memoir  to  the  Map,  p.  47,  1815;  "Die  Schichten  des  AmmoniteB 
planorbis,"  Oppel,  Juniformation,  p.  24,  1856 ;  "  Psilonotenbank," 
Quenstedt,  Der  Jura,  p.  40,  1858 ;  "  Infra-Lias  (part),  Lumachelles  k 
Ammonites  planorbis,  A.  tortilis  et  A.  Burgundia,'*  Martin,  Pal.  strati^r.  de 
r  Infra-lias  de  la  C6te  d'Or,  p.  38,  1860;  "  Hettangrien  "  (part),  Renerier. 
Notices  Geolo^iaues  et  Pal^ontologiques,  Bur  les  Aipes  Vaudoisei*,  BulL 
Soc.  Vaud.  Sc.  >fat.,  vol.  viii.,  p.  89,  1864  ;  "  Zone  of  Ammonites  planorbis/' 
Wright,  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  xvi.,  p.  389,  1864 ;  "  Psilonoten- 
schichten,"  Brauns,  Die  untere  Jura,  p.  55,  1871 ;  "  Zone  o£  Aegoceras 
planorbis",  Wright,  Lias  Am.,  p.  14,  1878. 

This,  the  lowest  zone  of  the  Lias,  immediately  succeeds  the 
Khsetic  Beds,  nnd  in  fact  the  passage  from  one  into  the  other  is  so 
gradual  that  at  first  sight  it  is  not  easy  to  say  where  to  draw  the 
line.  In  the  south  of  England  the  characteristic  ammonite  is  found 
principally  in  the  upper  part  of  the  zone ;  below  this  are  a  series 
of  limestones  and  shales  in  which  Ostrea  liassica  is  very  abundant, 
while  locally  these  beds  also  yield  the  remains  of  Enaliosauria, 
and  have  been  termed  the  Saurian  Beds.  In  Yorkshire  from 
the  absence  of  reptilia,  the  lower  beds  are  not  nearly  so  strongly 
marked,  and  it  becomes  a  matter  of  some  doubt  as  to  how  much 
should  be  included  with  the  Lias.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Northallerton,  where  the  Rhaelic  Beds  are  best  exposed,  the  dark 
pyritous  shales  with  Avicula  contorta  are  overlaid  by  whitibh 
argillaceous  limestone  and  shales  which  we  have  included  in  the 
Rhaetic  Serie«.  Above  this  there  are  about  15  feet  of  finely 
laminated  shwle  ^\tU  impressions  of  Pleuromya  and  Ccurdium, 
which  are  cap[)ed  by  shales  and  thin  limestones  containing  Pleu* 
romya  crowcomheia,  Cardivm  phillipiajium,  and  Ostrea  liassica 
constituting  the  lowest  beds  of  the  Lias.*  These  are  succeeded 
by  shales  and  bands  of  limestone  in  which  Ostrea  liassica  is  the 
predominant  and  distinguishing  fossil,  while  above  these  are 
alternations  of  clays  or  shale  and  thinner  beds  of  limestone  in 
which  the  characteristic  ammonite  has  been  found. 

By  far  the  best  sections  in  this  horizon  are  in  South  Yorkshire, 
so  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  refer  to  these  in  order  to  under- 
stand the  less  complete  exposures  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
county.     That  this  zone  exists  on  the  coast  is  known  from  the 

*  See  Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survej,  Kxpl.  of  96  N.W.  p.  IS. 
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fact  that  large  blocks,  which  are  full  of  the  characteristic 
ammonite,  are  frequently  washed  up  by  the  waves  in  Robin 
Hood's  Bay,  although  the  beds  themselves  nowhere  come  above 
low-water  mark.  These  boulders  consist  of  light- coloured  lime- 
stone in  whicli  the  ammonite  often  occurs  in  a  semi-transparent 
state,  so  that  its  structure  is  beautifully  displayed. 

From  the  spoil-heap  of  a  pit  which  was  sunk  in  search  of  coal 
near  Coatham,  Messrs.  Tate  and  Blake  have  obtained  Ammonites 
planorbis,  but  associated  with  a  fauna,  the  facies  of  which 
indicates  the  higher  zone  of  Am.  angulatus^  so  that  it  is  not  very 
clear  whether  the  two  zones  are  really  distinct.  These  authors 
give  the  following  list  of  fossils  from  this  locality.* 

From  the  Limestone : 


Ammonites  Johnstoni. 

planorbis. 

Eucyclus  elegans. 
Cerithium  tenuicostatum. 
Lima  gigantea. 

pectinoides. 

Ostrea  arcuata  (small). 
liassica. 


Cardinia  oralis. 
• — —  Listen. 
Nucula  navis. 
Astarte  cingulata. 


Pecten  lunularis. 

textorius. 

Modiola  laevis. 
Pinna  Hartmanni. 
Pleuromya  galathea. 
Pentacrinus  psilonoti. 
Hemipedina  Tomesii. 


From  the  Shale : 


Astarte  obsoleta. 
Unicardium  cardioides. 
Pholadomya  Fraasii. 
Rhynchonella  plicatissima. 


From  the  Gypsum  Pit  at  Estont  fragments  of  Pleiiromy a  Wme.- 
stone  were  obtained  as  well  as  black  shales  with  Ammonites  planorbis, 
but  there  is  not  sufficient  evidence  to  fix  the  exact  position  of  the 
beds.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Northallerton  the  lower  or  non- 
aminonitiferous  portion  of  this  zone  is  well  exposed,  where  it  forms 
the  upper  part,  of  the  low  hill  facing  that  town.  Fragments  of 
Fleuromya'\\vckfd%XoT\e  and  of  the  Ostrea-liassica-heds  above  are 
frequently  met  with  along  the  brow  of  the  liill,  and  sections  in 
them  are  seen  at  Foxton,  liallikeld  Farm,  Dibdale,  and  Crosby 
Cote.  In  South  Yorkshire  the  beds  composing  this  zone  are 
much  clearer,  a  good  series  of  sections  being  exposed  in  the  pits 
that  have  been  opened  out  aloLg  the  fine  escarpment  formed  by  the 
lower  part  of  the  Lias  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cliff  to  the  south 
of  Market  Weighton.  There  are  seven)!  of  these  pit?»,  the 
sections  in  which  have  been  ably  described  by  Prof.  Blake,  first 
in  his  |)aper  on  the  Infra-lias  of  South  Yorkshire,^  and  subse- 
quently in  the  larger  work  on  the  Yorkshire  Lias,§  From  the 
latter  description  we  take  the  following  account  of  the  beds  seen 
in  pit  No.  3,  close  to  the  village  of  North  Cliff,  which  affords  the 
most  complete  section.  This  pit  has  now  been  continued  in  a 
deep  road-cutting  to  the  farm  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  the  sides 
•loped  down,  which  has  considerably  obscured  the  exposure. 

^^^m^t^  ■—  ■■■■■iiM.i.M  ■■■■  ■»■  I  I  ■  ■■■■1—  ■■■■  ■-,  —  _ 

^  The  Yorkshire  Lias,  p.  44. 

t  Ibid,  p. ^1 ;  and  Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Suney,  Ezpl.  of  104  S.W.  p.  5. 

X  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.,  vol.  zzviii.  p.  182  ei  seq, 

§  Loc.  cit.,  p.  3S  ei  seq. 
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Section  at  North  Clifi,  Market  Wieiffhton. 


No. 

Petbologt. 

Thick- 

NK88. 

Ohoanic  Remainb. 

Ft.  In. 

... 

Surface  soil 

2    3" 

Ammonites      JohtiMtoniy       Cardinia 

— 

Rubbly  Btone 

1     6  ^ 

LtMterit     Ostrea    liaMsuM,     Lnaa 

— 

Rough  rubbly  clay 

1     4 

gigantea. 

— 

Rubbly  stone 

0     8 

— 

Probable  base  of  angtdci~ 

3     2 

1 

Rough  yellow  clay 

3     2 

VentcLcrinites, 

2 
3 

4 

Stone  1     «^^"«- 

ro   8 

i  1     0 
U     4 

Wood. 

5 

Bluer  clay 

2     2 

6 

Double  sandy  stont 

0     8 

Lima  gigantea ,  Modtoia  minima. 

7 

Blue  clay 

0    s 

Am,  Johnttoniy  Ostrea  liatsiea,  O, 
irregularit,  Avicula  inaquivaivis. 

8 

Sandy  broken  stone 

3     7 

Oysters. 

9 

Blue  clay 

5     6 

Protocardium  philippianum,  Ostrea 

liassica. 

10 

Stone      -            -            - 

0     5 

Lima  gigantea. 

II 

Blue  clay 

3     7 

Cidaris  Edwardsii,  Dapediua 
(tooth). 

12 

Stone      -            -            « 

0  10 

Modiola  minima. 

13 

Clay  with  scattered  septa- 
nan  nodules. 

2     0 

Am.  Johnstoni,  Hybodus  minor » 

14 

Stone      -            -            - 

0     5 

15 

Blue  clay  with  few  fossils 

9     0 

Am,  pianorbis  (compressed)    Proto' 

16 

Rubbly  soft  stone 

0     4 

cardium    philippianum.     Ichthyo- 

17 

Rough  yellow  clay 

0     4 

saurus,  sp.  (vertebra). 

18 

Rubbly  stone 

0     4 

19 

Rough  clay 

(Base  of  the  first  section). 

0     5 

20 

Double  oyster-band 

0     6 

Ostrea  liassica,  Protocardium  philips 

21 

Clay 

.0     2 

pianum,    Macrodon    hettangiensis^ 

22 

Broken  oyster-band 

0     5 

Nautilus  striatus. 

23 

Clay  lightest  at  the  top   - 

0     8 

Ostrea  liassica,  Monotis  fallax. 

24 

Rubbly  stone 
(Base  of  the  oyster-beds, 
1ft.  11  in.). 

0     2 

25 

aay 

0  10 

26 

Light  sandy  rubbly  clay  - 

0     4 

Pleuromya     crowcombeia,     Modiola 

27 

Clay  with  irregular  bands 

1     6 

minima,      Protocardium      philip- 

of  limestone  {Pleuromya 

pianum. 

limestone). 

28 

Light  sandy  clay 

2     6 

29 

(Uay 

2     4 

30 

Soft  white  stone  - 

0     3 

81 

Clay 

1     8 

82 

Soft  white  stone  - 

0     8 

83 

Variable  clay 

0     6 

34 

Blue  clay 

8     4 

35 

Whitish  sandy  stone 

0     2 

36 

Clay  to  the  base 
Total  of  p/rt>M>r6i*-bcd«- 

2     0 

55     4 

■ 

There  are  several  other  pits  along  this  escarpment  which  give 
sections  of  higher  and  also  rather  lower  beds  in  the  series,  but 
this  is  the  most  complete  of  any  of  them. 
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The  following  list  of  fossils  are  recorded  from  the  zone  of  Am, 
plaiwrbU  in  Yorkshire  : — * 

Fossils  from  the  Zone  of  Am,  planorbis. 

ECHINODBRMATA. 

Oidaris  Edwardsii,  Wright,  |    PentacriDus  psilonoti,  Quenst. 

Heinipedina  Tomedi,  Wright  \ 

Crustacea. 

Bairdia  liassica,  Brodie,  I    Cy there  Moorei,  Jones, 

Cythere  Blakei,  Jones,  \    ^^  Terquemia,  Jones, 

Insbcta. 
Chauliodites  mincnr,  Blake, 

Lambllibranchtata. 

Cardinia  ovalis,  Stutchbwry, 


Avicula  fallax,  Pfiucker, 
Lima  gigantea,  Sow. 
Ostrea  liassica,  Strickland, 
Pecten  sBqualis,  Quenst, 
—  pollux,  d*Orb, 
Astarte  obsoleta,  Dunker, 


Cardium  phillipianum,  Dunker, 
MacrodoD  hettangiensis,  Terquem, 
Modlola  Isevis,  Sow, 
—  minima,  Sow, 
Pleuromya  crowcombeia,  Moore, 


Gasteropoda. 

Actaeonina  ft^lis,  Dunker,  '    I    Pleurotomaria  concava,  Martin. 

Disoohelix  liasinus,  Dunker,  \    Turbo  tenuis,  Terquem. 

Cephalopoda. 

Ammonites  Johnstonii,  Sow.  I    Nautilus  striatus.  Sow, 
planorbis,  Sow,                            \ 

Pisces. 
Dapedius,  sp.  |    Hybodus  minor,  Ag. 


Ichthyosaurus,  sp. 


Rbptilia. 


Zone  of  AMMONrTRS  angulatus. 

Synonyms  and  Foreign  Equivalents  : — "Gelber  unterer  Liassandstein," 
Mandelsloh,  Geogn.  Profile  der  schwab.  Alp.,  p.  28,  1834 ;  ''  Unterer  Lias- 
Sandstein  (Quader-  Schilf-  oder  Luxemberger  Sandstein) "  (part)  Romer, 
Versteinerungen,  p.  3,  183(5;  "Gr^s  infraliasique  *'  (part),  Dufrenoy  et  de 
Bsaumont,  Exp.  de  la  carte  g^ol.  de  France,  vol.  ii.,  p.  157,  1848 ;  "  Gr^s 
liasique,  gr^  de  Hettanffe,"  Terquem,  Pal.  du  Dep.  de  la  Moselle,  p.  11, 
1855;  "Die  Schichten  des  Ammonites  angulatus,'*  Oppel,  Juraformation, 
p.  28,  1856 ;  "  Malrastein,  Thalassitenbanke  oder  Angulatenschichteu,"  Quen- 
atedt,  Der  Jura,  p.  52,  1858 ;  "  Zoae  a  Ammonites  Moreanus .-  Calcaire 
niameux  a  Am.  angulatus  et  Am.  liassicus,**  Martin,  Pal.  stratigr.  de  Tlnfra- 
Lias  du  D^p.  de  la  C6te  d'Or,  Mem.  Soc.  Geol.  de  Fr.,  p.  38,  1860; 
"  Angulatenschichten,"  Seebach,  Der  Hannoversche  Jura.  p.  17,  1864; 
•' Hettangien"  (part),  Ren^vier,  Bull.  Soc.  Vaud.  Sc.  Nat.,  vol.  viii.,  p.  89, 
1864;  "Zone  a* A.  angulatus,*'  Dumortier,  D^p.  Jurassique  de  Bassin  de 
Rh6ne,  p.  100,  1864;  "Zone  of  Ammonites  angulatus,**  Tate  and  Blake, 
Yorkshire  Lias,  p.  46,  1876 ;  **  Zone  of  Aegoceras  angulatum,**  Wright, 
Lias  Ammonites,  p.  27>  1878. 


*  This  and  the  other  lists  of  fossils  in  the  several  zones  of  the  Lias  are  taken 
chiefly  from  those  published  by  Messrs.  Tate  and  Blake,  with  a  few  alterations  and 
additions. 
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Tlie  anffulatuS'Zone  is  not  very  distinctly  represented,  either  in 
the  south  of  England  or  in  the  Midland  counties,  but  after 
crossing  the  Humber  this  division  becomes  more  important,  the 
lower  portion  of  the  series  bein</  well  seen  at  Cliff  to  the  south 
of  Market  Weigh  ton  ;  while  at  Redcar  at  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  county  the  upper  beds  are  exposed  and  their  relation  to 
the  Bticklandi'heda  is  well  shown.  On  the  Continent  this  zone 
contains  a  very  abundant  fauna,  which  constitutes  the  upper  part 
of  the  Hettangien  or  Infra-lias  of  French  authors.  This  is  the 
lowest  zone  that  appears  on  the  coast,  and  even  there  only  at 
Redcar.  Here,  on  the  shore  at  low- water  mark  opposite  the 
Battery  these  beds  are  brought  up  between  the  Bucklandi-heds 
for  a  distance  of  about  400  yards,  and  are  sometimes  well  exposed. 
Messrs.  Tate  and  Blake  have  given  this  section  in  great  detail,  from 
which  we  take  the  following  account: — * 

Section  of  the  Angulatus-^^e/^  at  Redcar, 


No. 


3 
4 


5 
6 

7 
8 

9 

10 


11 
12 


18 


Petholooy. 


Thick- 
ness. 


Oboanio  Remains. 


Base  of  lowest  scar  of  the 
Bucklandi  zone. 


Ft.  In. 


Ammonites  Conybeari,  Lima gigantea, 
PentacrinuM, 


Blue  shale  with  a  line  of 
Am.  Conyheari  at  a 
depth  of  1  foot. 

Indurated  shale  5  inches, 
earth  limestone  1  inch. 

Blue  shale 

Friable  shale,  an  oyster 
band  and  irregular  lime- 
stone nodules  1^  inch. 


Blue  shale 

Friable  shale  with  oysters 
chiefly  (2  inches). 

Blue  shale 

Band  of  small  Gryphaa 
^  inch. 

Blue  shale 

Shell  band  and  shelly 
limestone,  1 J  inch.  Blue 
shale  with  irregular 
doggers,  5  inches. 

Blue  shale 

Shelly  limestones  some- 
times encrinital,  mixed 
with  shale,  2}  inches. 

Blue  shale 


2     8 


I     0 


•.0     5 


Vi    8 


Cardinia  Listeria  Gryphaa  arcuaim, 
Lucina  limbata,  Pentacrinua, 

Am.  angnlatus  and  small  Oryphita, 
Unicardium  cardioides. 

Am.  angulatuM. 

Am.  angufatus,  Pleurotomaria  similis^ 
Dentalitun  etalense^  Astarte  Oppeli, 
Lima  gigantea,  Cardinia  Listen, 
Pleuromya  crassay  Serpula  tocialit, 
&c.  , 

Large  Am.  anguiatuM  and  scattered 
Grypkaa. 

Am.  angulatu*,  Cardita  Heberti^ 
Lucina  limbata,  Plicattda  licuina, 
Terquemia  arietis^  Perna  in/ra- 
liassica,  Bhynchonella  pliccUissima, 
Montlivaltia  polymorpha. 

Am.  angutatui,  PlicatiUa  liasina. 


Am,     angulatut,   Eucyclus    eUgans, 
Astarte  obsoieta. 


Am.  angulatus,  Eucyclus  acuminatus. 


*  Loc.  cit.,  p.  48. 
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No. 

Pbtroloot. 

Thick- 

Organic Remains. 

ness. 

Ft. 

In. 

14 

"Coral     bed,"    a  friable 
shale  with  »mall  pebble- 
like concretions  at  the 
top,  very    fossiliferous, 

.V 

Am.     aitgulatuSf     Astarte      Oppeli, 
Cardita  Heberti,  PUcatula  Hasina, 
Pleurotomaria  «t'mt7t«,  Montlivaltia 
Haimeij    Strpula  aocialiSf   Wald" 

2^  inches. 

►  2 

0 

heimta  aarthacensta,  ffc. 

15 

Depressed  irregular  lime- 

stone doggers,  1  finches. 

16 

Shale  with  scattered  Gry- 
phaa  arcuata  of  mode- 
rate size. 

Am,  angulatua  (large). 

17 

Earthy  sabcrjstalline  lime- 

« 

Large  Am,  angulatua. 

stone,  1  inch. 

*\ 

2 

18 

Black  smooth  shale 

19 

J  Friable  shale 
Oyster -band 

-0 

( 

20 

Smooth  shale 

' 

21 

Siliceous  limestone,  \  inch 
Smooth  shale 

0 

6 

r  Irregular  depressed  lime- 

^ 

Lima  gigantea,  of  large  size. 

22 

stone  doggers. 

1  Thin  shell-limestone 

^8 

2 

23 

I  Friable  shale      - 

\  Smooth  shale,  9  inches  - 

^ 

Am.  angulatus  very  larffc. 

24 

Earthy  limestone  or  dog- 
gers. 

0 

2 

Cardinia  ovalia. 

25 

Smooth  shale 

I 

0 

26 

Blue  siliceous  limestone  • 

0 

1 

Oairea  unqula^  Dentalium  etalenat. 

27 

Friable  shale 

0 

8 

Am,  angulatus* 

28 

Siliceous     limestone,    or 
rather  a  band   of    de- 
pressed   doggers  fused 
together. 

0 

2 

29 

Friable  shale 

1 

5 

Am,  angulatus. 

30 

0 

In  South  Yorkshire  the  anffulatus-hed&  are  seen  in  several 
small  sections  particularly  in  the  numerous  pits  to  the  south  of 
Market  Weighton,  where  they  fortn  the  upper  part  of  the  great 
bank  running  to  North  Cave ;  but,  as  it  is  only  the  lower 
portion  of  the  zone  tliat  is  exposed^  there  is  no  complete  section 
that  can  be  measured.* 

Fossils  from  the  Zone  of  Am.  angulatua, 

Plantjj. 
Alethopteris  sp. 

CCBLBNTBRATA. 

Montlivaltia  Haimei,  Chap,  Sf  Dew,     I    Septastrsea  excavata,  Fromentel, 


polymorpba*  Terquem, 


ECHINODBRMATA. 

Cidaria  Edwardaii,  Wright.                   I    Pentacrinus  basaltiformis,  Miller. 
£btnipedina  Tomesii,  Wright,  \    psilonoti,  Quenst. 


*  Page  83. 
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Annelida. 


Ditnipa  capitata,  PhiL 

globiceps,  Quensi. 

Galeolaria  (Serpula)  socialis,  Ooldf, 


Serpula  depleza.  Bean, 

Umax,  Gold/, 

plicatUis,  Goldf 


Crustacea. 


Bairdia  elongata,  Blake. 

lacryma,  Blake, 

—  liassica,  Brodie. 

redcarensis,  Blake. 

Cythere  arcsaformis,  Blake. 


Cythere  Blakei,  Jones. 

redcarensis,  Blake. 

Cytherella  circumscripta,  Blake, 

paupercula,  Blake. 

Poljcope  cerasia,  Blake, 


Brachiopoda. 


Rhynchonella  calcicosta,  Qaenst, 
Spiriferina  rostrata,  Schlot, 


Waldheimia  perforata,  Piette. 


Lamellibranchiata. 


Anomia  alpina,  fVinkler. 

striatula,  Oppel, 

Avicula  Pattersoni,  Tate, 
Lima  gi^antea,  Sow. 

hettangiensis,  Terquem, 

pectinoides,  Sow. 

succincta,  Schlot. 

Terquemi,  Tate. 

Limea  blakeana,  Tate. 
Gryphaaa  (Ostrea)  arcuata,  Lam, 
Ostrea  semiplicata,  Munster, 

ungiila,  Munster, 

Pecten  calvus,  Goldf. 

'  punctatissimus,  Qaenst, 

textilis,  Munster. 

textorius,  Schlot. 

Pema  infraliassica,  Qaenst. 
Pinna  Hartmanni,  Ziet, 
Plicatula  liasina,  Terquem. 
Astarte  cingulata,  Terquem, 

obsoleta,  Dunker, 

—  Oppeli,  Andler. 
Cardinia  crassiuscula,  Sow. 

Desbayesi,  Terquem. 

Desoudini,  Terquem, 

■         Listen,  Sow, 


Cardinia  ovalis,  Stutch. 
Cardita  Heberti,  Terquem, 
Cardium  pbillipianum,  Dunker, 
Ceromya  gibbosa,  Etheridge. 
Gresslya  galatbea,  Ag, 
Hippopodium  ponderosum,  Sow, 
Leda  galathea,  d*Orb, 

Renevieri,  Oppel, 

tezturata,  Terquem, 

v-scripta,  Tate, 

Lucina  limbata,  Terquem, 
Macrodon  bettaugiensis,  Terq^em^ 

naviculufl,  Terquem, 

pulhis,  Terquem. 

Modiola  hiUana,  Sow, 

hillanoides.  Chap,  ^  Dew. 

lEBvis,  Sow. 

Myoconcba  inclusa,  Terquem, 

psilonoti,  Quenst. 

Nucula  navis,  Piette, 
Pboladomya  Fraasii,  Oppel, 

glabra,  Ag, 

Pleuromya  liasina,  Schijkb, 
Saxicava  arenicola,  Terquem, 
Unicardium  cardioides,  Phil, 


SCAPHOPODA. 

Dentalium  etalense,  Terquem,  \     Dentalium  limatulum,  Tate, 

Gasteropoda. 


ActsBonina  fragilis,  Dunker. 
Cerithium  gratum,  Terquem, 

semele,  d*Orh. 

spiratum,  Moore, 

Chemnitzia  transversa,  Blake, 

unicingulata,  Terquem, 

Crypt89nia  nucleus,  Terquem, 

rotellseformis,  Dunker, 

■  solarioides,  Sow, 
Discohelix  semiclausus,  Tate, 

striatus,  Piette, 

Eucyclus  acuminatus.  Chap,  if  Dew, 


Eucyclus  elegans,  Munster, 
Littorina  semiornataP,  Milnster, 
Phasianella  morencyana,  Piette, 
Pitonillus  sordidus,  Tate, 
Pleurotomaria  anglica.  Sow.  (similis^ 
Auct.). 

obesula,  Tate. 

'  tectaria,  Tate. 

Turbo  Pbilemon,  d'Orb, 

solarium,  Piette, 

Turritella  Dunkeri,  Terquem* 
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Cephalopoda. 

Ammonites  aimrulatus,  Sehlot, 

Conybeari,  Sow, 

Johnstonii,  Sow, 

laqueolus,  Schlon. 


Ammonites  lon^pontinus,  Oppel. 

nanus  P,  Martin, 

Belemnites  infundibulum,  Phil, 
Nautilus  8triatus>  Sow, 


Pisces. 
Aciodus  minimus,  Ag,  \    Hybodus  minor,  Ag. 

t 

The  Zone  of  AMMONitES  Bugklandi. 

Bgnonymg  and  Foreign  Equivalents : — "  Blue  Lias "  (part}»  W.  Smith, 
Memoir  to  the  Map,  1815 ;  **  Gryphitenkalk,''  Stabl,  Gorresp.  Wiirtemb. 
landw.  Vereins,  1824 ;  "  Gryphitenkalkstein,"  Alberti,  Die  Geoirge  des  K. 
Wurtemb.,  p.  121,  1826;  "  Calcaire  Mameuz  k  Qryphtea  arcuata,"  Brong- 
niart.  Tableau  des  Terrains,  p.  238,  1829 ;  "  Calcaiie  k  Gryphites "  (part), 
Dufrenoy  et  de  Beaumont,  M^m.  Soc.  G^ol.  de  Fr.,  p.  196,  1830; 
*'  Liaskalk,"  Mandelsloh,  Geogn.  Profile  der  schn^b.  Alp,  p.  28,  1834 ; 
''Gr6s  de  Luxembourg"  (upper  part),  Omalius  d'Halloy,  El^.    de  Q6o\,, 

5.  375,  1835 ;  "  Sinemun'en  ou  Lias  inferieur "  (part),  d'Orbigny,  Temdns 
orassique,  p.  604,  1842;  "  Arcuatenkalk,"  Quenstedt,  Deutsch.  GeoL 
Gesellsohafk,  t.  16,  1853;  "Die  Schichten  des  Ammonites  Bucklandi,** 
Oppel,  Juraformation,  p.  35,  1856 ;  *'  Arietenkaike,"  Quenstedt,  Der  Jura, 
p.  64,  1858;  "Zone  of  Ammonites  Bucklandi,'*  Wright,  « Quart.  Joum. 
Geol.  Soc,"  voL  xvi.,  p.  398,  1860;  "Mames  et  calc-marneux  k  Am, 
bisuleatus/*  Martin,  Pal.  stratigr.  de  Tlnfra-lias,"  1860;  "Die  Arieten- 
•chichten,'*  Brauns,  Der  untere  Jura,  p.  78,  1871 ;  "  Zone  of  Arietites 
Bueklandi,*'  Wright,  Lias  Ammonites,  p.  35,  1878. 

This  is  the  best  known  and  most  important  subdivision  of  the 
Lower  Lias.  It  is  easily  recognized  hj  the  presence  of  the  group 
of  Arietites  or  sulcated  Ammonites,  Am,  Bucklandiy  Am.  bisulcatus, 
Am,  Conybearif  and  Am,  Tumeric  as  well  as  by  the  abundance  of 
Limagigantea  and  GryphcBa  arcuata,  which  also  characterize  these 
beds.  Of  these  Ammonites  Am.  Conybeari  is  restricted  to  the  lower 
portion,  while  Am,  Tumeri  and  Am.  semicostatus  mark  the  upper 
part.  These  upper  beds  form  a  well-marked  division  in  the  South 
of  England,  which  Dr.  Wright  has  described  as  the  zone  of  Am, 
Tumeri.  This  horizon  is  called  by  Oppel  the  Tuberculatus-hed, 
and  separated  by  him  from  the  rest  of  the  Bucklandi-hedB,  but 
Messrs.  Tate  and  Blake  do  not  f^nsider  that  there  is  sufficient 
distinction  in  the  fauna  of  the  Yorkshire  area  to  justify  this 
division. 

The  Bucklandi-heda  consist  principally  of  shales  with  thin 
bands  of  rubbly  limestone,  which' latter  are  crowded  with  Lima 
gigantea  and  Gryph(Ba  arcuata  {G,  incurva\  so  that  they  are  often 
called  either  *'  Lima  beds  "  or  **  Gryphite  limestone  ** ;  this  oyster 
being  quite  as  common  in  this  division  as  Ostrea  liassica  is  in  the 
lowest  or  zone  of  Am.  planorbis.  There  are  two  good  exposures 
of  these  beds  on  the  Coast,  the  one  at  Robin  Hood  s  Bay,  showing 
the  upper  part  of  the  series,  the  other  at  Kedcar,  which  is  more 
complete,  showing  the  lower  beds  and  their  relations  with  the  zone 
of  Am,  anguUUus. 

The  following  section  is  given  by  Messrs.  Tate  and  Blake  of 
these  beds  in  Xlobin  Hood's  Bay.     As  they  occur  here  only  on 
B    61S88.  n  > 
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the  dliore,  wliero  they  form  more  or  less  sloping  scare,  it  is  not 
eaajr  to  measure  the  exact  thickness  of  the  beils ;  those  marked  («) 
ore  therefore  only  estimated : — 


Section  of  the  Bucklauii-beds,  Robin  Hood's  Bay. 


No. 

Fbtholoot, 

Thick- 

OsDunc  BBMiina. 

Ft.  In. 

Blue  Bhkle  with  A.plmi- 

8    « 

coila  forming  (he  baie 

(<> 

of  the  oigKotiu-bvdM. 

1 

0    S 

Iiooous    bKid,   ruHblj, 

speckled,  btovnisli. 

8 

Blue  Blule  harder  at  the 

S    Q 

lop,    with     ofSten    in 

C«) 

MonMit    inamiiiialii;      Uryphaa 
arcuala,Cerilkiiat,  Lucina  limbata. 

aesta  (fbTming  the  Gr«i 

bro«dacar). 

3 

eoffimiiiuted  shclta. 

0    S 

Peetat  textoritu. 

4 

Blackiih    blue     crnmblT 

i     6 

Grmhaa  arcuata,  Cardinia  t^Ando, 

■h&le   with  two  harder 

(') 

bands  in  the  middle. 

S 

Uubhly    bdurated   band, 
speckled  broirn. 

0     3 

e 

Soft  ■halo,   cramblj.  not 

0     8 

7 

Calcareous  rough  ghale   - 

08 

Modioli  linis. 

8 

Bluo  lAalB,  paperj,   with 

4     8 

Am.  Tirwri,  Modiola  lavi;  LueiM^i 

nodule.. 

<«) 

limhata,  Cardivm  oiynoti. 

» 

Hani  ^helMiniesloDE  com- 
niiuuted,    pjrilous     in 

0     S 

Giyphaaareuala,  Fecltit  UxUriiu. 

10 

Blue  blu^k    thalei,   with 

a   8 

oj»tcr  lajers,  piperjr. 

CO 

Cardimm  OJ:ynoti,    Modioia  /«ou, 
Cerilhiia,     sp.,      Ltda     galatAta, 
PtcttH  ttxtariia,  Leda  Rtntmeri. 

11 

Hard  larliiT  not  pjritoaa 
she)l-liiue>loue. 

0    1 

LtKini  limbnta. 

la 

Dark  crumb];  hhale 

1     0 

Cardium   azmoti,    Liicina   Umbata, 
Mediola     Irri:      Crrilki-ai     ap.. 

(«) 

19 

Shi-ll  liioewone  rerr  pj- 
ritouf. 

0     1 

G.  armata,  Lucira  limbata. 

14 

n.io-»pliltinir  bloe   thale 

0    8 

Petin  UJrtariia. 

with  doggen. 

('> 

IS 

Shell  liiuosloue    - 

«  1 

L»ei»a  limbata,  Ifda  galatken. 

14 

Blue    »hale   with  doner 

3     0 

near  tbe  top,  with  irre- 

(<) 

i-u,    Ltda    ttrnrrirri,    Dmljtinm 

gohir  sbelt-bandB. 

tialaut,  Cardi*m    iveymiK,    Lidm 
galalhta,  Pectn  rairui,  Ptemntmfa 

n 

Beil      ironstone    dogjter, 
blue  inside. 

0     1 

t» 

Brown  ovster-tKutd,  with 

G.     OTftttito,       Peelm     Thivlliari, 

rcklk,o^a^,. 

joinl*. 
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No. 

Pjetboloot. 

Thick- 

OBOAino  Remains. 

IfS80. 

Ft.  In. 

19 

Blae-bUck    shales    with 

1     4 

Lucma  limbata^  Grypfuta  areuaia. 

. 

septaria. 

(0 

Lima  hettangiensis^  Cerithium  sp., 

m 

Leda  galathea^  Leda  Renevieri, 
Cardium  oxgnoti,  Am,  semicostahu, 
AptyehuB,  Wood. 

20 

Shell-limestone    - 

0     1 

Lucma  limbata,  Pecten  ThioUieriy  O. 
arcuaia,  Belemnites  acutus. 

81 

Shale  with  red  iron-1)and, 

8     6 

Ditrypa  sp.,  Lucina  limhaia. 

in  parts  with  fucoids. 

(0 

Below  this  are  other  bands  of  rock^  but  they  are  bo  near  the 
level  of  the  lowest  spring  tides  that  they  are  inaccessible  or  at  any 
rate  their  thickness  cannot  be  estimated  with  any  accuracy. 

North  of  Robin  Hood's  Bay  the  Bucklandi-heds  do  not  come 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  till  we  reach  the  neighbourhood  of 
Redcar^  where  on  the  shore,  when  bared  of  sand,  mese  beds  are 
admirably  shown.  This  section,  which  we  give  below^  has  been 
very  carefully  worked  out  by  Messr&  Tate  and  Blake,  who  have 
shown  that  it  is  capable  of  separation  into  three  series  based  partly 
on  the  palaeontology  and  partly  on  the  petrological  character  of 
each  division* 


Section  of  the  Bucklandi-i^(/^^  Redcar  Scars. 


No. 


Pbtboloot. 


Thick- 
ness. 


Oboanic  Remains. 


4 

» 
'-S^ 


0 


1 

2 
8 


5 
6 


8 


CalcareoQS  shale  repre- 
senting the  oxynotus' 
beds. 


Calcareous  shale 
Calcareous  shale  - 
Caleareoos     shale     with 
limestone  noddies  and 
oyster  bed. 
Cakareoui    and    friable 

shales. 
Indnrated  grey  shales 
Soft  blue   shales;    black 
limestone  nodules  at  the 
base. 
Vriable  sandy  shales 


Indurated  shales  - 

Smooth  blue  shale  with 
small  cylindrical  no- 
dules of  black  limestone. 


Ft. 

In. 

10 

0 

s 

0 

1 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

ll6 

6 

3 

6 

11 

0 

• 

Am,  semicostaius,  Oryphaa  arcuata. 

Am,  semicoMtatuSf  Pecten  calvus^  P, 
ThioUieri,  Manotis  inaquivaluia, 
Gryphaa  arcuata. 

Am.  Tumeri,  Pecten  ThioUieriy 
Gryphaa  arcuata. 

Am.  Tumerif  Am.  bisuicatus,  Belem- 
nites in/undibulumf  Cardinia  Lit' 
teri  et  var.  hybrida,  C.  concimui, 
Lima  gigantea,  Lima  sucdnctaf 
Hippopodium,  Pleuromya  gaiathea^ 
Monotis  inaquivalviSy  Pecten  tex- 
toriuSf  Grypnaa  arcuata. 

Am.  Tumeri,  Am.  bieuleatus,  Lima 
gigantea,  Cardinia  Lieteri. 

Am.  bisuicaius.  Am.  ScipionianuM 
(small). 

o  2 
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No. 


Pbtroloot. 


Thick- 
ness. 


Oroavio  Rbmains. 


.S 

CO 


•i 


I 


10 

11 

12 
18 


14 
15 
16 
17 
18 

19 
90 
21 

22 
28 
24 
85 

26 
27 
1J8 
29 
80 
81 

82 
83 


84 
85 
36 
87 
88 
89 
40 


41 
42 

43 


44 

45 

46 
47 


Friable  shale  with  black 
limestone  nodules. 

Hard  calcareous  shales  and 
oyster-band. 

Oyster  band  and  earthy 

limestone. 
Calcareous     shale     with 

nodules. 

Soft  shale 

Limestone 

Oyster-band 

Shaly  limestone  - 

Hard  calcareous  shale     - 

Friable  shale 

Oyster-band 

Hard   shale    with   black 

limestone  nodules. 
Friable  shale 
Shale 
Limestone 
Soft  shale 
Oyster-band 
Soft  shale 
Shale  with  nodulei 
Limestone 
Hard  shale 
Earthy    limestone  mixed 

with  shale. 
Friable  shale 
Soft  shale 


Oyiter-bed,  1  inch 
Soft  shale  with  nodules  - 
Oyster-bed,  1  inch 
Soft  shale 
Oyster-bed,  1  inch 
Stiff  blue  shale  - 
Oyster-bed  in  friable  shale 


Stiff  blue  shale    - 
Shale    with    black  lime- 
stone nodules. 
Cardinit^hank    - 


Friable  shale 

Friable  shale  and  oyster- 
bed. 

Friable  shale  and  oyster- 
bed. 

Friable  shale  and  oyster- 
bed. 


Ft.  Iw. 
»3  '  9 

1     3 
1     9 


} 


0     6 
0    8 

0  11 


} 


1  0 
0  8 
0    4 

0  10 

1  10 
0  6 
0  5 
0  0^ 
0  8 
0  10 
0  \\ 
3  6 
0     9 

8     0 
12     0 


9     0 


0    3 


1     0 
0     2 

0     3 


0  7 

0  4 

0  8 

0  6 


Ichlhyosaurus,  Acrodus  nohUis,  Am, 

Buckiandi,  Am.  Sauzeanua,  Bdem^ 

nite9  acuhu,  Gervillia  Hagenovii 

Cardinia      Listen,      Spirifetina 

WcdcotU. 


Am,  Bucklandit  Am,  Sauzeanua 
(common  and  large),  MonotU  tiue- 
quivalvis. 

Am,  S<iuzeanus. 


Oryphaa  arcuaia. 


Am,  Buckiandi,  Gryphtta  arcuaia. 


Am,  bisulcatus. 

Am,  bisulcatus.  Am,  Charmassei, 
large  Cardinia  concinna,  Oryph<Ba 
arcuaia,  Lima  limbaia,  JEtippopO' 
dium,  Myoconcha,  Pecten  iextorius, 
Cardinia  concinna  (small). 


O,  arcuaia,  Monotis  inaquivalvis, 
Cardinia  hubrida,  Hippopodium, 
Macrodon  hettangiensis,  MytUus 
hillanmdiss,  Cidaris  EdwartUii, 

Monotis,  Mytilus  hillanoides. 


A  dense  mass  of  Cardinia  Listeri 
et  Tar.  hubrida,  Unicardium  car" 
dioides,  GrypluM  arcuaia, 

Eucyclus  elegans,  Lima  pecHnoides. 


Denifdium     etalense,     L»   gigantea 
Cardinia  Listeri, 
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No. 


FSTROLOaT, 


ObOANIO  BBMA(N8. 


1 


48 


49 

50 

51 
52 

58 

54 

55 
56 
57 


58 

59 
60 

61 
62 

68 

64 


65 
.66 
67 
68 
69 
70 


Friable  shale  with  nodules 
and  oyster-bed. 


Friable  shale  and  ojster- 

bed. 
Oyiter  bank 

Stiff  blue  shale    - 

Line  of  blue  limestone 
nodules. 

Stiff  blue  shale  with  flat 
h\ne  limestone  nodules. 

Friable  shale  with  ojster- 
bed. 

Stiff  blue  shale    • 

Oyster-band 

Friable  shale  and  de- 
pressed limestone  no- 
dules. 

Stiff  blue  shales  - 


Thin  calcareous  sandstone 
and  stiff  blue  shales. 

Oyster  band  1  inch,  shale 
8  inches,  calcareous 
sandstone  4  inch. 

Stiff  blue  shflSe    • 

Friable  shale  with  indu- 
rated lop. 

Earthy  limestone  in  no- 
dules. * 

Friable  shale 


Lumpy  limestone 
Friable  shale 
Soft  shale 
Nodular  limestone 
Shale      - 
Gryphite  limestone 


Ft.  In. 

0     8 


0  4 

0  1 

0  9 

0  IJ 

7  0 

0  n 

5  0 

0  I 

0  2 


17  0 

9  0 

0  4i 

14  0 

8  2 

0  2 

0  Hi 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


8 
1 
2 
2 
4 


Am,   bisulcatu3.      Am,  Charmas$ei,' 
JEucycius    eUgans,  Pleurotomaria 
similis,  P,  concava.  Turbo  boIO'' 
Hum,    T,    Philewumf     Pitonillus, 
Cryptaniat  .Turriieila     Dunkeri,' 
Acteonina     fragiiis,     Dentalium 
etalense,       MyoconehOj      MonotU' 
imtauivcUvis,  Lucina,  Leda,  Ma» 
croaon     namculua,      Unicardium, 
iAwdima  Listeria  Modiola  hillor' 
noideM,    M.    hifaaciata^ '  Cordite^ 
Protocardium^  Lima  gigantea,  L, 
pectinoides,  Pecten  textoriua^  Grg- 
ph<ta       areuata,       Mkynchoneila 
plicatissima  (yar.),  Ditrypa  anJti' 
quota,  PeiUacrinus^  Momtlivaltick 
Guettardi,  M,  Haimm, 

C,  Listeri,  Lima  pectinoideM,  Pectgn 
iextorius,  Penlacrinus. 

L.     pecHnoides,     Peeten     textoriui^ 
Pentacrinus,  Crtfptania  solarioides. 


Cardinia  amcinna, 

Peeten  textorius,  MoniHvaltia  Guet- 

tardi. 
Am,  Birchii, 

G.  areuata,  Cardinia  Listeri,  Unicar- 
dium,  Modiola  hillanoidea,  Peeten 
textorius,  RhynchoneUa  plieatissima 
(Tar.),  Am.  Charmauei, 

Nautilus  striatus,  Pleuromjfa  erassa^ 
Pentaerinus  tubereuiaius.  Drift 
wood. 


0    9 


Rissoa  nana, Turbo  solarium^ T.Phile- 
mon, Discohelix  semistriatus,  D, 
Oppeli,  Dentalium  etalense,  D. 
limatulum,  Macrodon  navieulus, 
M.  pullus,  Leda  galathea,  L.  tex* 
turata,  Nucula  navis,  Astarte 
obsoleta,  Tancredia  ovata,Monotis 
papyria. 

Am.  oisulcatus. 


Am,  Bucklandi,  Grgphaa  areuata. 

Am.    Bucklandi,    Crypttenia,    G. 
areuata. 
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No. 


.S 

o 


I 

I 


PKTROLO0T. 


71 
72 

78 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 

81 
83 
88 
84 
85 
86 

87 
88 


89 

90 

91 
92 

98 
94 
95 

96 

97 

98 
99 

100 

101 


Oroahio  Rkmajas. 


Soft  shale 

Limestone 

Shale      - 

Grjpfaite  limestone 

Shale      - 

Limestone 

Shale      - 

Limestone 

Soft  shale  -         ^  - 

Limestone     mixed    with 

shale. 
Soft  shale 
Lumpy  limestone 
Friable  shale  with  oysters 
Nodular  limestone 
Soft  shale 
Limestone     mixed    with 

shale. 
Soft  shale 
Friable  shale  and  stone   - 


Soft  shale 


Friable  shale  and  lime- 
stone. 

Soft  shale 

Friable  shale  with  stony 
portions. 

Soft  shale 

Limestone 

Friable  shale  with  lime- 
stone. 

Soft  shale 

Limestone  1^  in.,  lumpy 
limestone  2  in. 

Soft  shale 

Soft  and  friable  shales     - 

Shell  -  limestone,    friable 

shales. 
Line  of  limestone  nodules 


Total  of  the  Bucklandi- 
series. 


Ft.  In. 
0    6 


0 
0 
0 
0 


2i 
6 

7 

2 


1  0 

0  2 

0  3 

0  1 

0  34 

0  1 

0  8 

0  6 

0  3 

0  5 

0  8 

0  4 

0  8 


Am,  Bucklandi, 


0    9 


0  8 

1  I 
0  2 

0  2 

0  4 

0  4 


Am.  Conybeari, 


Pleurotomaria       simUU,     EucycltCa 
eleganSy  Lima   giyanUaf  L.  pecti- 
noideSy  Myoconehay  Lucina,  Hip 
popodium^  G,  arcuaia. 

Pficatula  Hasina,  Galeolarta  Mocialis, 
Cidaris,  PentacrinuSi  Am,  bigul^ 
catua,  « 


0 

9 

0 

3i 

1 

6 

0 

5 

►  0 

6- 

179 

*i 

Nautilus  striatuSy  Asiarte  obaoleta^ 
Leda  galathea,  Pinna  Hartmannii 


Am,  B%icklandiy  Am,  Cbnybeari^ 
Pleurotomaria  similis,  EucycluM 
eleganSf  Crypteenid  solarioidta, 
Astarte  obaoleta,  Ditrypa  globicepa^ 
Galeolaria  socialis. 


From  these  sections  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Bucklandi-heds  of 
Yorkshire  are  very  different  in  their  petrology  fVonj  those  of  the 
South  of  England ;  for  while  the  latter  consist  of  thick -bedded 
blue  hydraulic  limestone  interstratified  with  clays,  the  Yorkshire 
beds  are  composed  mainly  of  shale  with  only  thin  earthy  shelly 
limestones. 

Inland,  where  the  ground  is  free  from  Drift,  this  is  the  most 
easily  recognised  of  all  the  Lower  Lias  zones  from  the  numerous 
fragments  of  shelly  limestone  which  are  scattered  over  the  surface ; 
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particularly  is  this  the  case  in  Soutli  Yorkshire^  where  the  common 
fossils  such  aa  GryphtBa  (Ostrea)  arcuata,  Lima  piffantea,  and 
Cardinia  Listeri  are  so  plentiful  as  to  form  thick  beds  of  gravel, 
almost  wholly  composed  of  these  shells,  which  have  in  many  cases 
been  transported  from  their  original  position  in  situ. 

Fossils  Jrom  the  Zone  of  Am.  Bucklandi. 

PLANTiB. 

Equisetites  sp. 

CfELBNTBRATA. 

Montlivaltia  Guettardi,  Blainville,        \    MontHvaltia  Haimei,  Cht^.  fy  Dew. 

ECHINODBRMATA. 

ExtracrinuB  suban^Iaris,  Miller,        |    Pentacrinus  psilonoti,  Quenst, 


Pentacrinua  basaUiformis,  MiUer. 


tuberculatus,  MiUer, 


Ditrupa  capitata,  PhU. 
—  cylinaracea,  Terquem, 

quinqueaulcata,  Milnster. 

Galeolaria  socialis.  Gold/. 


Bairdia  disperea,  Blake. 

eloDgkta,  Blake. 

lacryma,  Blake. 

liassioa,  Brodie. 

redcarensis,  Blake. 


Annelida. 

Serpula  deplexa.  Bean. 

limax,  Goldf. 

—  —  lituifomds,  Munster. 


CaUSTACfiA. 

Cythere  arcaeformis,  Blake. 

translucens,  Blake. 

triangulata,  Blake. 

Cytherella  paupercula,  Blake. 
Polycope  cerasia,  Blake. 


Brachiopoda. 

Difloina  Holdeai,  Tate.                         I    Spiriferina  Walcotti,  Sow. 
Rhyncbonella  caldoosta,  Q^enst.         \ var.  lata,  Marti: 

Lambllibranchiata. 


Avicula  inaequivalvis,  Sow. 

papyiia,  Quenst. 

Gerviljia  Hagenowii,  Dunker. 
Inoceramus  pinnseformis,  Dunker. 
Lima  gigantea.  Sow. 

hettangienais,  Terquem. 

pectinoides.  Sow. 

1         suodncta,  Sehlot. 
limea  blakeana,  Tate. 
Giyphsa  (Ostxea)  arcuata.  Lam. 
Ostrea  Goldfussi,  Brpnn. 

—  semiplicata,  Munster. 
.—  UDgula,  Munster. 
jPecten  odvus,  Goldf.  ' 

lohbergensis,  Emerson. 

lunula^s,  BJm. 

punctatissimus,  Quenst. 

—  textorius,  Sehlot. 

Thiollieri,  Martin. 

Pema  infraliassica,  Quenst. 
Pinna  Hartmanni,  Ziet. 
PUcatula  liasina,  Terquem. 
Astarte  cingulata,  Terquem. 

obsoleia,  Dunker. 

Cardinia  concinna.  Sow. 

crassiuscula,  $ow. 

Listeri,  Sow. 

var.  hybrida.  Sow. 


• 

Cardita  Heberti,  Terquem. 
Cardium  philippianum,  Dunker. 
Goniomya  beteropleura,  Ag. 
Gresslya  galathea,  Ag. 
Hippo  podium  ponderosum,  5oto. 
Leda  (ralathea,  .d'Orb. 

Renevieri,  Oppel. 

subovalis,  Goldf. 

texturata,  Terquem. 

Lacina  cardioides,  Tate. 

limbata,  Terquem. 

Macrodon  hettangiensis,  Terquem. 

naviculus,  Terquem. 

puUus,  Terquem. 

Modiola  bifasciata,  Tate. 

hillanoides,  Chap.  Sf  Dew. 

levis,  Sow. 

Myoooncha  psilonoti,  Quenst. 
Nucula  nayiB,  Piette, 
Pboladomya  Fraasii,  Oppel. 

glabra,  Ag. 

ventricosa,  Ap. 

Pleuromya  crassa,  Ag, 

Dunkeri,  Terquem.    . 

Hasina,  Schubler. 

Tancredia  apicistria,  Rolle. 

ovata.  Chap,  if  Dew. 

Unicardium  cardioides,  Phil. 
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Dentalium  etalense,  Terquem. 

Actaeoniua  fragilis,  Dunker. 

sinemuriensis,  Martin, 

Cerithium  gratum,  Terquem. 

semele,  d*Orh, 

Chemnitzia  Berthaudi,  Dnm. 

—  CoUenoti,  Terquem, 

—  unicingulata,  Terifuem, 
CrjrptaDnia  rotellapformis,  Dunker, 

solarioides,  Sow. 

PiBCobelix  Oppeli,  Martin, 

—  striatns,  Piette. 
Eucjclus  Chapuisi,  Terquem, 
elegaus,  Milnster, 

—  selectus,  Chap,  Sf  Deto. 
Natica  purpuroidea,  Tate, 
Phaaianella  morencyana,  Piette, 
Pitonillua  sordidu8,  Tate, 


SOAPHOPODA. 

I      Dentalium  limatulam,  Tdie, 

Gasteropoda. 

Pleurotomaria  anf^lica,  Sow.  (dmilia, 
Auot,). 

basilica.  Chap.  ^  Dew, 

coDcava,  Martin, 

Hennocqui,  Terquem. 

tectaria,  Tate, 


Rissoa  nana,  Martin, 
Trochus  redcarensis,  Tate, 
Turbo  Pbilemon,  d*Orh, 

^  reticulatuSy  Moore. 

solarium,  Piette. 

Wilsoni,  Tate, 

Turritella  deshayesea,  Terquem. 
Dunkeri,  Terquem, 

regularis?,  Terquem, 

Zenkeni,  Dunker. 


Cbphalopooa. 

Ammonites  Pellati,  Dum, 

rotiformis  P,  Sow. 

sauzeanua,  d*Orb. 

scipionianus,  d*Orb. 

—  semicostatus,  Y.  ^  B. 

—  sinemujriensis,  d*Orh, 
^—  subplanicosta,  Oppel. 

—  Tumeri,  Sow, 
Belemnites  acutus,  Miller, 

—  calcar,  PAt7. 

infundibulum,  Phil, 

penicillatus,  Sow, 

Nautilus  striatus,-  Sow. 

PiSCBS. 

I    Hybodus  reticulatus,  Ag. 
Rbptilia. 


Ammonites  Bircbii,  Sow, 
— -  bisulcatns,  Brug, 
^—  Brooki,  Sow. 
'^—-  Bucklandi,  Sow, 

—  Cbarmassei,  d*Orb. 

—  Conybeari,  Sow. 
finitimus,  Blake. 

—  Greenoughi  P,  Sow. 

■  lacunatus  P,  Buckm, 

—  longipontinus  P,  Oppel. 

■  nig^,  Blake. 
— — -  obesulus,  Blake. 

—  Pauli,  Dum, 

Acrodus  nobilis,  Ag. 
IchtbyosiCurus,  sp. 

ZoNB  OF  Ammonites  oxynotus. 

Synonyms  and  Foreign  Equivalents: — "Tumerithone,"  Quenstedt,  Flozgeb, 
p.  640,  1843 ;  **  Oxynotenscbicbte  und  Raricostatenschicht,"  Fraas,  Wiirt- 
temb.  naturw.  Jahr.,  p.  206,  1846;  **  Sable  d'Aubange,"  Dewalque  et 
Chapuis,  Luxembourg,  p.  12,  1853;  ''  Die  Scbichten  des  Am,  ohtusus,  Am. 
oxynotus,  nnd  Am,  raricostatus,*'  Oppel,  Juraformation,  pp.  60,  64,  66,  1866; 
••  Oxynotenlager,  Lias  $"  Quenstedt,  Der  Jura,  p.  92,  1858;  *' Zone  of 
Am.  ohtusus.  Am.  oxynotus,  and  Am.  raricostatus,*'  Wrigbt,  Quart.  Joum. 
Geol.  Soc,  vol,  xvi.,  pp.  404-411,  1860;  **  Calcaire  mameux  bleu4ti«  k 
Am.  oxynotus,  Am.  stellaris.  Am.  Birchii,  &c.,"  Martin,  Pal.  stratigr.  de 
PInfra-lias,  1860 ;  **  Die  Scbichten  des  Am,  ziphus**  Brauns,  Der  untere 
Jura,  1871 ;  "Zone  of  ArietUes  ohtusus,  Amaltheus  oxynotus,  and  Arietites 
raricostatus,"  Wright,  Lias  Anunonites,  pp.  49-60,  1879. 

This  zone  is  divided  by  some  geologists  into  three  horizons^ 
the  zone  of  Am,  ohtusus,  of  Am,  oxynotus^  and  of  Am.  raricostatus  ; 
but  in  Yorkshire,  as  Messrs.  Tate  and  Blake  have  pointed  out, 
there  is  not  sufficient  palaeontological  distinction  for  this  separatioD. 

It  consists  of  a  general  mass  of  argillaceous  strata ;  which,  except 
at  Robin  Hood's  Bay,  it  is  difficult  to  divide  up  into  beds,  or  to 
separate  from  the  lower  part  of  the  overlying  zone  which  h^s  a 
similar  ohjiracter. 
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The  best  exposure  of  these  beds  is  that  in  Kobin  Hood's  Bay, 
where  they  form  tlie  larger  part  of  tbe  reefs  that  are  exposed  at 
low-water.  Cominencing  opposite  the'  village  these  beds  Isweep 
round  in  graceful  curves  till  they  are  brought  against  the  fault  at 
Peak  Steel,  or  pass  beneath  the  water  near  that  point. 

The  following  is  the  detailed  section  given  by  Messrs.  Tate  and 
Blake  at  this  plaoe  .* — 


Section  of  the  OxynoiM^^bedsy  Robin  HoodCs  Bay. 


No. 

Petboloot. 

Thick- 

Oroahic  Bbxaius, 

• 

NB80. 

Ft.  Ik. 

I 

Indurated     sandy    band^ 

1     6 

Belemnites, 

with  nodules  of  broken 

(0 

fossils. 

S 

Blue  shale 

8     6 

8 

Hardened  band    - 

0     3 

Pecten pri$cu$,  Bele»nitet,  Cardinia 
hyhridat  Gryphaa  obUgyaia. 

4 

Blue  shale 

7.   0 
(0 

Homomya  ventricosa. 

5 

Hardened  band    - 

0     3 

6 

Blue  shale 

4     0 

7 

Blue  shale  'with  variable 

7     0 

• 

'§ 


.«  * 


3 


a 


I 


1 


a 


8 
9 

10 
11 

12 
13 


14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 


80 
91 


S8 
23 

24 


indurated     bands,     in 

places  thick,  elsewhere 

thin. 
Hard  band 

Soft  clayey  band  in  places 
Hard  blue  shales 
Bubbly    variegated  hard 

band. 
Blue  breakable  shales 
Bubbly  variegated  band  - 


Blue  shale 
Hard  band 
Shale      - 
Hard  band 
Blue  shales 

Line  of  fossiliferous  no- 
dules. 

Blue  shalto 

Hard  limestone  band  with 
erect  annelid  (  ?)  tubes.f 
Parting  of  shale  - 

Hard  limestone  band 
Blue  shale  crumbly 

Hard  rubbly  stone 


0 
0 
2 
0 


4 

3 
6 

4 


2  10 
0     3 


0  10 

0  2 

1  0 
0  3 
3  7 
0     3 


1     8 

0  8 
0     2-4 

0     S-6 

1  3 

0    4 


Lima  pectinoides. 

This  and  the  next  two  bands  run 

close  together  and  make  a  feature 

in  the  cliff. 


Nauiilus  Mtrlatua, 

PetUacrinut  tuberculaiut. 

Am,    raricoMtaiut,    Am,    densinodui, 

Lima  pectinoides,  Pecten  priscus, 

Monotit  inaquivalvi§, 
Pecten    caiim$,     Lima    pecHnoidet, 

BhifneKoneUa  piieati$nma. 
Am,  Simp9oni,  Nautilus  atriaius. 

Gryphaa  obliquata^  Homomya  vcn- 
tricota. 

Am,    gagaieus,     Lima    peetinoides, 
Modiola  iavit,  Cardinia  hyhrida. 


*  These  diviskms  are  adopted  by  Dr.  Wright,  who  includes  the  beds  1-20  in  the  cone  of 
ifia.  rarieottatuaj  Sl-26  in  the  oxifi^ut  tone;  and  tbe  lower  portion  87-^  in  the  obtutue  sone, 

t  This  and  the  beds  below  down  to  S4  form  a  well-marked  double  band  which  cbmes  iip  to 
the  cliff  at  Mill  Beck  and  is  traceable  across  the  fiay  to  the  south  end. 
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Ko. 


Pbtboloot. 


Thick- 
ness. 


Oboanio  Rbxaihs. 


OB 

0 


•g 


o  ^ 

I 

< 


s 


tS 


25 

26 


27 


28 
29 
80 
81 


32 
88 
84 
85 
86 
87 

88 
89 


40 

41 

42 

48 
44 

45 
46 


Blue  crumbly  shales  with 
bands  of  scattered  irre- 
gular doggers. 

Marly  stone  in  the  form 
of  doggers  with  Penta- 
crmtM-band  and  cone- 
in-cone  structure  below. 

Shales    with  many  scat- 
tered sandstone  doggers, 
shell-layer  towards  base. 

Hardened  band    - 

Soft  shale 

Whitened  calcareous  band 

Variable  blue  black  shales 
with  scattered  doggers 
(flat). 

Thin  whitened  band 

Shales      -  -  - 

Whitened  band   - 

Shales      ..  - 

Harder  whitened  band     - 

Shale 

Thick  whitened  band 

Blue  shale,  unseen  in 
cliff,  with  line  of  crus- 
tacean nodules. 

Hard  brown  limestone 
band  forming  a  strong 
scar.f 

Hard  blue  shale  with  line 
of     scattered    doggers, 
3  ft.  down. 

Hard  calcareous  rubbly 
stone  forming  a  very 
strong  continuous  scar.f 

Blue  shale  with  beds  of 
oysters. 

Indurated  limestone  band 

Blue  soft  and  smooth  shale 
with  round  nodules. 

Indurated  calcareo-argil-^ 
laceous-  rubbly  band, 
speckled  brownish. 

Total  thickness 


Ft.  In. 
5     8 


0     2 


5  10 


0 

5 

1 

7 

0 

8 

14 

0 

0 

2 

1 

4 

0     8 

-12 

5 

0 

0 

9 

2 

3 

I 

8 

6 

0 

(e) 

0     5 


8     0 
(0 

1     8 


2     4 

0     4-6 

3     6 

(0 
0     2 

107  10 


Belemnites  <icutu9,  Peeten  ealvus, 
Protocardium  oxynoti^ ,  Am.  gagor- 
tens,  Am.  oxynotus. 

Pentacrima  tubereulaiui,  AcUtamna 
JragiliSf  Hydrohia  iolidula,  Lima 
pectinoides^  Leda. 

Am,  plamicoatay  Lima  pectinoides^ 
Cardinia  hybrida,  Gryphaa  obU- 
quota. 


Pentacrinus  iuberculahu. 


Am.  sagtitaritu,  Belemnites  acutus. 

Ostrea  arcuata,  Bel.  acutus. 

Am.  sagitiariut.  Pent,  tuberculatus. 

Am.  Sagittarius,  B.    acutus,  Ostrea 
arcuata. 

Am.      planieosta.       Am.      obtusus. 
Am.  Sagittarius,  Am.  stellaria, 
Hippopodium  ponderasum. 


Peeten  priseus,  Belemnites  acutus, 
Ostrea  arcuata,  Pentacrinus  tuher- 
culatus. 


Ostrea  arcuata,  Pentacrinus  tuber- 
culatus, Peeten  priscus. 

Ostrea  arcuata,  Cardinia  hybrida, 
Hippopodium  ponderosum. 

Am.  planicosta, 

[Top  of  Bucklandi-beds,  see  page  40.] 


^  These  diTisiona  are  adopted  b7  Dr.  Wright,  who  includea  the  beds  l-SO  in  the  zone  of  Am. 
raricostatus ;  21-26  in  the  oxynotus  xone ;  and  the  lower  portion  27-45  in  the  vbtusus  Eoue. 

t  lliebe  two  beds,  40  and  4&!,  form  very  conspicuous  acam,  the  lower  of  them  coming  jun  to 
the  edge  of  the  sand  a  for  some  distance  near  the  centre  of  the  anticlinal  axis. 

The  last  four  of  these  beds  are  only  classed  with  the  oxynoftis 
zone  from  the  occurrence  of  Am.  planicosta;  the  base  of  this 
horizon  is  more  marked  petrologically  by  the  strong  scar  No.  42. 

The  oxj/notus'heds  again  come  up  at  Redcar^  where  they  form  the 
small  scar  known  as  High  Stone,  and  consist  of  alternations  of 
blue  marly  shales  and  thin  arenaceous  limestoae  from  which 
Messrs.  Tate  and  Blake  have  obtained  characteristic  fossils,  but 
the  section  is  too  obscure  to  call  for  much  noticew 
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Inland,  these  beds,  from  being  composed  mostly  of  soft  shales, 
are  not  well  exposed,  and  it  is  only  in  a  few  places  that  they  can 
be  recognized  vdth  any  certainty. 

FossiUfrom  the  Zone  of  Am.  oxynotus, 

ECHINODERMATA. 

Pentacrinus  baaaltiformis.  Miller,        |    Pentaorinus  tuberculatus.  Miller, 

■ 

Annblida. 
Ditmpa  onrdnata,  Tate.  \    Ditnipa  quinquesulcata,  Miinster. 

Crustacea. 

Cythere  translucens,  Blake.  GlyphsBa  Ijrrica,  Blake. 

ErjjDA  laayia,  Blake.  \    Pseudoglyphaea  Ktalloni  P,  Oppel. 

Brachioi*oda. 
Rhjnchonella  calcicosta,  Quenet, 

Lambllibranchiata. 


Aviciila  insquivalvis,  Sow. 
Gervillia  Hagenowii,  Dunker. 
Lima  gigantea,  Sow. 

pectinoides,  Sow. 

Gryphna  (Ostrpa)  arcuata,  Lam. 

cTmbium,  yar.  obliquata,  Sow. 

Ostrea  Goldfussi,  Bronn. 
Pecten  asqualis,  Quenst. 

calTUs,  Goldf. 

priacus,  Schlot. 

Pinna  folium,  Y.  4*  B. 

Hartmanni,  Ziet. 

Arcomja  vetusta,  PhU. 
Astarte  obsoleta,  Dunker. 
Cardinia  Listen,  vvt.  hybrida.  Sow. 


Cardium  ozjnoti,  Quenst. 
Cuoullsea  Milnsteri,  Ziet. 
Gresslja  ealathea,  Ag. 
Uippopodium  ponderosum,  Sow. 
Leaa  galathea,  tPOrb. 
—  Heberti,  Martin. 

minor,  Simp. 

'^ subovalis,  Goldf. 

Maerodon  naviculus  P,  Terquem, 
Modiola  Isevis,  Sow. 
•        scalprum,  Sow. 
Nucula  navii,  Piette. 
Pholadomya  ventricosa,  Ag. 
Unicardium  cardioides,  PkU. 


Gastbropoda. 


Actaeonina  fragilis,  Dunker. 
Chemnitzia  CoUenoti,  Terquem. 
Hydrobia  solidnla,  Dunker. 


Trocbus  robigus,  Tate. 
Tunritella  Dunkert,  Terquem. 
reglilaris,  Terquem. 


Crpualopoda. 


Ammonites  caprotintis,  cTOrb. 

caruaensis,  d*Orb. 

CoUenoti,  (POrd. 

gagateus,  Y.  Sf  B. 

Greenoogbi,  Sow. 

impendens,  Y.  Sf  B. 

lacunatus,  Buckm. 

obsoletus,  Simp. 

obtusus,  Sow. 

opbioides,  d*Orb. 

Oppeli,  Schlimb. 

oxynotus,  Quenst. 

—  planico8.ta.  Sow. 

Zone  or  Ammonites  Jamesoni. 

Synonyfns  and  Foreign  Equivalents: — "Blue  Marl*'  (part),  W.  Smith, 
Memoir  to  the  Map,  p.  47,  1815;  *'  Die  Belemnitenschichte  "  (part),  Romer, 
Verst.  Oolit.,  p.  4,  1836;^  "  Numismalismergel  oder  Belemnitenschiefer," 
Quenstedt,  F)ozgeb.,  ^.  164,  1843;  "Die  Schichten  des  Ammonites 
Jamesoni"  Oppel,  Juiaforaiation,  p.  118,  1856;  **  Jamesoni- bed,"  Wright, 
Quart.  Joum.  jGeol.  Soo.,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  25,  1858 ;      '*  Rostige  kalkmcorgel. 


Ammonites  raricostatus,  Ziet. 

Sagittarius,  Blake. 

semicostatus,  Y.  djf  B. 

Simpsoni,  Bean. 

spiratissimus,  Quenst. 

stellaris,  Sow. 

Belemnites  acufus.  Miller. 
-—  calcar,  Pkil. 

dens,  Simp. 

infundibulum,  Phil. 

penicillatus,  Sow. 

Nautilus,  intermedins.  Sow. 


JU&ABPIO   BOCEB  OF  TOBKBHIBB : 


Liu-y."QiieiiBtedt.  Dor  Jun,  p.  116,  1868;  " Tha  Zone  of  ^m 
Wright,  pKO.  Cotteaw.  Nat.  Club,  1869 ;  "  Die  Schichteu  des  Am.  Joiwxmi 
und  Am.  ctntmmu,"  Brauns,  Der  nntera  Jtm,  pp.  100,  111,  1871 ;  "  Zone 
of  ^Sffocerat  Jamtfoni,"  Wright,  Liu  AiimioiiitM,  p.  69, 1B79, 

With  this  EODe,  in  the  opinion  of  most  palaontologUts,  we 
enter  the  Middle  Lias,  although,  for  reasons  stated  previonslj, 
this  is  not  a  convenient  line  to  adopt  in  the  surveT  of  a  district, 

Earticularly  after  leMving  the  coast  Beotion.*.  FalfDontoIogicallf , 
owever,  a  considerable  ohange  occurs  betueen  the  fauna  of  this 
zone  and  that  below,  and  it  is  here  that  the  greatest  break  in  the 
BuccesBion  of  life  takes  place. 

MessrB.  Tate  and  Blake  divide  this  zone  into  two  portions,  the 
upper  part  being  the  zone  of  Am.  Jamesoni  proper,  while  the 
lower  portion  c-onstitutes  their  subzone  of  Am.  armatus.  On  the 
Oontinent  and  in  some  parts  of  £uf>Iaud  the  highest  beds  have 
been  sepnr&ted  into  a  diatinct  horizon,  under  ihe  name  of  the  zone 
of  Am,  ibex. 

Among  Continental  authors  this  zone  has  alao  received  the 
names  of  "  Numismalis  marls  "  and  "  Belemnite  marls,"  from  the 
abundance  of  Waidkeimia  numitmalu  nnd  Belemnites  of  several 
^cies  in  it.  The  former  of  these  sholla  haa  not  been  found  in 
Torkahire,  but  the  latter  appellation  is  equally  applicable  to  the 
beds  of  this  district. 

Tbe  zone  of  Am.  Jamesoni  is  easily  diBtinguished  from  the  rest 
of  the  I'ower  Lias  by  its  more  micaceous  character,  and  by  its 
containing  lines  of  smalt  ironstone  nodulea  or  "dodgers,"  which 
in  the  lower  part  ueually  consist  of  iron  pyrites  often  in  distinct 
crystals.  'J'he  abundance  of  pyrites  in  these  beds  ia  a  very  charac- 
teristic feature,  some  of  the  ammonites  being  entirely  composed 
of  it  The  *7am«oni-bedB  are  well  seen  on  both  sides  of  Kobin 
Hood's  Bay ;  but  ii  is  only  on  the  north  side  that  they  can  be 
measured  and  easily  examined. 

Messrs.  Tate  and  Blake  have  measured  these  beds  where  they 
crop  out  just  north  of  the  village^  and  give  the  following  details : — 

Section  of  the  JaraeBoni-ierf«,  Bobin  Hoodt  Bay. 


!fpl 


No. 

Petboumt. 

Thick- 

Oboahio  Buuna. 

Shnle       • 
Dogger   - 

Ft.  Is. 
♦     5 
0  5-10 

Light  bard  crnmbljr  shale 
Dogger   - 
Shale      - 
I^Wdogger^            : 

Brown  aandy  layer 
Shale       - 

5    0 
0    6 
10    0 

4  0 
0    8 

5  8 

id  tbt  eapHeoTMu-bedi  at  Bobio  Hood'a  Bar.  ■■  Klxen  by 
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No. 

Pbteoloot. 

TniCK- 

BBSS. 

OnaAKio  Rbhains. 

Pr. 

IH. 

8 

S^     iritS"*'i^Qrated 

3 

6 

S 

13 

dm.  Uaileyi'  Am-JUbrialu-,  Opkio- 

bands  sod  nodulet.    . 

:o 

0  D-13 

n 

SluU«       ■ 

IS 

DogRer   - 

0 

8 

13 

Hard  crnmbl;  .hale 

13 

0 

BtUmnitt,  elegant. 

u 

Domter    - 

0 

13 

Bluer  (bale 

3 

Imfful>r  doasnr 

11 

Bluer  ih.!."     - 

7 

0 

Am.  brrvi^imi,  Gryphaa  Miqiutta, 
ModMa      Kolpnm,     Pteuromga 

18 

Well  marked  dogger       - 

" 

3 

16 

Hard  arey  iDdunted  sbale 
baod  in  lb<  middle. 

a 

e 

Lima  acalicoila,  Feclen  aquittaJviM, 
Pim>afiCium,  Wood. 

ao 

Dogger   - 

0 

3 

31 

Blue  Bbile 

3 

4 

»9 

Dogger   - 

4 

33 

Blue  ihals 

s 

0 

34 

Dogger    - 

3 

S3 

Shale       - 

1 

10 

Palm   priiciu,   Chemailaa   Btain- 

Billti. 

36 

Regular  dogger  - 

0 

« 

27 

Shale       . 

3 

10 

Ormlpa  ttnala,  leda  galathca, 
BtloBHUf  ararit,  B.  virgalm. 

SB 

Irregular  dogger - 

30 

Sbale       - 

3 

0 

Am.  bremtpina.  Am.  poiymorphia, 
DUrt/pa  circinala. 

80 

Dogger    - 

5 

81 

Shale       - 

Dogger   - 

0 

5 

Modinia  scalpmm. 

S3 

Sbale      - 

14 

B 

ladomga  dtcorata  (vertical),  PtcttH 
Pholadoaiya  dteorala  (yertical). 

84 

Dogger   - 

85 

Sbale       - 

S 

4 

Pkoiadomga  decorata. 

86 

Irregular  dogger 

87 

Shale       - 

4 

3 

Pecl^prisou.  Lima  Htrmanm. 

38 

Irregular  dogger  - 

Sbale       . 

S 

S 

40 
41 

l^rre^laraogger-            - 

8 

0 

tlmyata,  Ditrypa  circinata.  Pinna 
folium. 

43 
43 

b«gU«  dogger.            - 

^ 

0 

Grttilga  oBola,  Cruslacea. 

44 

Strong  dogger     - 

C 

6 

Pinna/oiium. 

proper. 

•  lUi  li  liven  ••  J.  «(riatet  Inlha  nctlon  or  llw  M 
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jrUBASSlO  BOO&8  OP   VORKSHIKB  : 


No. 


Pbtroloot. 


Thick 


OsoANio  Bbm  Anrs. 


45 


46 

47 


48 
49 
50 
51 

5S 
58 
54 


55 


56 
57 
58 

59 


60 


Blue  shale 


Ironstone  dogger 

Blue  shale  with  pyritous 
nests,  full  of  fossils 
ahout  5  feet  down.  (Is 
at  the  base  of  the  cliff, 
making  the  point  ^o  the 
south,  of  the  north  cheek 
of  the  bf)j.) 


Dogger   -  -  - 

Blue  shale 

Band  of  rotted  clay     #   - 
Ironstone     dogger     well 

marked  in  cliff. 
Blue  shale 

Strong  ironstone  dogger  - 
Blue  shale,  with  doggers 

and    nests     of    fossils 

scattered. 
Thin  line  of  broken  fossils 


Blue  shale  full  of  Belem- 
nites  and  Grypheas. 


Ironstone  dogger 

Blue  shale 

Scattered  irregular  dog- 
gers,  and  blue  shale. 

Argillaceous  ironstone 
dogger  with  cone  in- 
cone  structure  at  the 
top. 

Blue  shale  (a  few  inches 
only  seen  in  the  cliff). 


Base  of  the  zone  of  A. 
armatus. 


Total  thickness 


Fr.  Ih. 
16    0 


0    8 
15     8 


0 

12 

0 

0 

5 

0 

:i4 


4 

0 
2 
8 

0 

4 
0 


0     1 


5    6 


0  8 
8  0 
8     0 


0     4 


8   6(0 


22^     8 


Pimna  folium^  Cucullaa  Miifuteri, 
Liinea  acuticosta,  Arccmya  vetuMta, 
Glyphtea  Terquemi,  (Lima  Her- 
makni, 

Lima  Hermanni,  Monotis  ntaqui" 
vcUvia,  Gryphaa,  obUquata^  Wald* 
heimia  tarthacewtia^  Pectem  priscus. 
Pinna  folium,  Spiri/erina  WalcoUi 
VBT.fPleiirotomaria  procera, .  Rhifn- 
chonella  plicatissimOf  Protocar- 
dium  oxynoti,  Cucullaa  MHuateri^ 
Trigoniat  sp.,  Nucula  cordata. 
Am.  armatug.  Am,  Taylari,  Bdem^ 
nites,  Greselya  ovata,  G,  etriata. 


Inoceramut  vevtricosus,  Pecten  ad- 
vus,  Chemnitzia  BlainvilUi. 

Grypkaa  ohliquata. 
Ditrypa    circinata,     Am,    armatuM, 
Pecten  priscue,  Bdemnite», 

Belemnites,  Pecten  priscus,  Cerithimm^ 
Rkynchondla  vewiabilis,  Ammonitet 
(small). 

Am,  aruuUus,  Belemmtee,  Bkyn" 
chonella  tetrahedra.  Am,  plcuucosta, 
Grupheea  oUiquata,  Anomia  numuM' 
malie,  Leda  subowdis,  Limea 
€icuticoata,  Pecten  priMCMg,  Cucul' 
laa  Munsteri,  Pinna  folium. 

Am,  tubdlus,  Am,  armatus. 
Am,  tardecrescens,  Pecten  substriatus, 
P,  calvus,  Cucullaa  MUnsteri, 


Limea  acuticosta,  Pentacrinus,  Am, 
Macdorelli,  Am,  tubellus,  BeUm" 
nites  elegans. 


North  of  this  point  the  James oni-hQA^  are  not  seen  till  they  are 
brousht  up  by  the  anticlinals  at  Rockcliff  and  IluntcJiff ;  at  both 
of  which  places  they  occupy  the  shore  and  the  lower  part  of  the 
cliff  for  some  distance  ;  but  there  is  no  complete  section  that  can 
be  measured,  nor  is  it  easy  to  fix  their  upper  limic  very  accurately. 
Besides  these  the  only  remaining  outcrop  on  the  coast  is  that  on 
the  scars  to  the  north  of  Redcarj  where  beds  belonging  to  this 
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zone  are  exposed  at  the  north  edge  of  High  Stone^  and  along  the 
soathem  portion  of  Coatham  or  West  Scar^  but  these  sections  are 
very  obscure  and  only  visible  on  favourable  opportunities. 

The  junction  of  this  zone  with  that  of  Capricomus  is  not  very 
definite ;  and^  within  a  few  feet^  it  is  not  possible  to  say  exactly 
where  to  draw  the  line  between  them  ;  for  this  reason  it  would 
appear  that,  at  Hobin  Hood's  Bay,  Messrs.  Tate  and  Blake  have 
included  the  upper  25  feet  in  the  sections  of  both  zones.  The 
thickness  of  these  beds  may  therefore  be  stated  roughly  at  from 
200  to  225  feet. 

It  is  very  possible  that  these  beds  which  contain  Am.  strintus 
may  to  a  certain  extent  represent  the  zone  of  Am,  ibex  of  the 
South  of  England,  but  in  the  absence  of  more  definite  palteonto- 
logical  evidence  one  is  not  justified  in  so  considering  them."^ 


Fossils  from  the  Zone  of  Am,  Jamesoni. 


ECHINODBRMATA. 


Cidaris  Edwardsii  P,  Wright, 
Hemipedina,  sp. 
Paeudodiadema  Slateri,  Blake, 


Ophioderma  Graveyi,  JVright, 
PentacrinuB  Milleri  ?,  Austin. 
•^-^  scalaris.  Gold/, 


Annblida. 


Ditrapa  capitata,  PkH, 

»—  drdnata,  Tate, 

— ^  quinquesulcata,  Miinster, 


Glypfcaea  Terquemi,  Oppel, 
Pomcipes  alatus  P,  Tate 


Serpula  deplexa,  B^tm. 
plicatilis,  Gold/, 


Crustacba. 

I    Pseudoglyphsea  haxnifera,  Blake, 

Brachiopoua. 


Lingula  sacculu^,  Ckap,  6f  Dew, 
RhynchonfeUa  caldcoata,  Quenst, 

furcillata,  Theodori, 

-— ^  oirynoti,  Quenst, 

—  rimosa.  Von  Buck, 

—  subconcinna,  Dav, 


Rhynchonella  teirahedra,  Sow. 
Spiriferina  ox^ptera.  Bunig, 

Walcotti,  var.  lata,  Martin, 

Thecidium  belemniticum,  Tate, 
Waldheimia  perforata,  Piette, 


Lambllibrancuiata. 


Aoomia  numisnmlis,  Quenst. 
Avicula  insBquivalvis,  Sow. 
Ckrvillia  sBrosa,  Simp, 
Inooeramus  ventricosus.  Sow, 
Lima  eucharis,  d'Orb, 

Hermanni,  Voltz, 

Limea  acutioosta,  Miinster. 

—  iuliana,  Ihm. 

GryphsBa  (nrmbium,  var.obliquataySoto. 

Ofitrea  Goldfussi,  Bronn. 

sportella  P,  Dum, 


Pecten  aaqniValvie,  Sow. 

calvus,  Gold/, 

lunularis,  Rom, 

priacus,  Schlot, 

Bubstriatus,  Rom, 

Pinna  folium,  Y.  Sf  B. 
Plicatula  spinosa.  Sow. 
Arcomya  elongata,  Rom. 

vetusta,  Phil. 

Astarte  striato-sulcata,  Rom. 
Cardiiiia  attenuata,  Stutch. 


*  Metars.  Tate  and  Blake,  pp.  78,  79,  appear  to  have  confused  Am.  striatus  with 
Am,  Henlegi,  although  they  notice  the  distmction  in  the  second  part  of  their  work. 
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Lambllibranchixtx — cont. 


Cardita  multicostata,  PkU. 
Cardium  ozynoti,  Quemt, 
»-—  truncatum.  Sow. 
Cucullsa  Milnsteri  P,  Ziet. 
Cjrpricardia  cucullata,  MtLtuter 
Goniomya  hjbrida,  Mututer, 
Ghresslja  punctata,  Simp. 

striata,  Ag. 

Hippopodiam  ponderosum,  Sew, 
Leda  complanata,  Goldf, 

galatbea,  d'Orb. 

minor,  Simp, 

-— —  Bubovalis,  Chldf, 


Leda  Zieteni,  Brauns, 
Macrodon  intermedius.  Simp. 

pulchellus,  Tate. 

Modiola  luimismalis^  Oppil, 

scalprum.  Sow. 

Nucula  oordata.  Gold/, 
Pholadomya  ambigua,  Sow. 

decorata,  Ziet, 

Pleuromya  costata,  Y.  !jf  B. 

ovata,  Rom, 

Saxicava  arenicola  P,  Terquem, 
Tri^oniamodestaP,  Tate. 
Unicardium  cardioideSy  PkU, 


Qastbropoda. 


Actasonina  marginata,  Simp. 
Cerithium  Slatteri,  Tate. 
Chemnitsia  Berthaudi,  Dum. 
■   ■     Blainvillei,  M<lnster. 
— —  carusensis,  d*Orh. 
-— ^  foveolata,  Tate, 
— —  Youngi,  Simp, 


Ammonites  acdpitris,  Buehn, 
— —  aculeatus,  5iM^. 

acuticostatus,  Wright, 

antiquufl,  Wright. 

<-— ^  armatus,  Sow. 
•— —  brevispina,  Sow, 
— —  fimbriatus,  Sow, 

—  Heberti  ?,  Oppel, 
— ---  Jamesoni,  Sow. 

—  Loscombi,  Sow. 

■  lynx,  tPOrh. 

■  nodotianus,  (TOrh. 
pettos,  Quenst. 
Booialis,  5tfi^. 

■  ■  ■  striatus,  Re^ 


Plesiosaurus,  sp. 


Eucyolus  ^udryanus,  (POrh, 

imbncatus,  Sow. 

Hydrobia  solidulaP,  Dunker, 
Pleurotomaria   foveolata,    var. 

guis?,  Desl. 
Trochus  tbetis,  Miinster, 
l\Lrritella  Dunkeri,  Terquem. 


pm* 


Cbphalopoda. 


Anmionites  tardecrescens,  Hauet 

Taylori,  Sow. 

•— —  trivialis,  Simp, 

'  tubellus,  Sinm. 

Valdani  P,  <PM, 

validus,  Simp. 

Belemnites  apicicurvatus,  Bknn, 
— —  araris,  Dum. 

'  charmoutbensis,  Mayer, 

cbivatus,  Blain. 

—  elegans,  Simp. 
— -  paUiatus,  Dum. 

penicillatus.  Sow. 

Tirgatus,  Mayer. 

Nautilus  araris,  Litm. 


Rbptilia. 


ZoNB  OF  Ammonites  capricoknus. 

Synonyms  and  Foreign  Equivalents:—*'  Der  mittlere  scbwarze  Jura  "  (part), 
Quenstedt,  Flozgeb,  p.  17*<^»  1843;  **  Die  Schichtea  des  Ammonites  Davoi,'* 
Oppel,  Juraformation,  p.  126,  1856;  *' Schiste  d'Rtbe,"  Dewalque,  Soc. 
g4o1.  de  Fr.,  1854,  and  Lias  du  Luxembourg,  p.  55,  1857 ;  "  Davoeikalk, 
Lias  7,"  Quenstedt,  Der  Jura,  o.  116, 1858 ;  "  Daroei-bed,''  Wrigbt,  Quart. 
Joum.  Gkol.  Soc.,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  25,  1858  ;  "  Zone  at  Ammonites  caprieomus,** 
Wright,  Oolitic  Asteroidea,  PaL  Soc.,  p.  79,  1863 ;  "  Zone  de  la  Belemnites 
clavatus  '*  (part),  Dumortier,  Dep.  Jurassique,'*  p.  16,  1869 ;  **  Zone  of 
Aegoceras  Henleyi,"  Wrigbt,  Lias  Am.,  p.  87,  1879. 

The  limits  of  this  zone  and  of  the  next  two  above^  namely,  those 
of  Am,  margaritatus  and  Am.  spinatus  do  not  coincide  with  the 
tnost  marked  breaks  in  the  petrological  character  of  the  rock. 
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Consequently  it  is  necessary,  in  describing  these  zones^  to  take 
rather  different  subdivisions  from  those  previously  adopted  by 
the  Geological  Survey,  which  are  founded  mainly  on  physical 
conditions. 

Ewch  of  the  two  series  into  which  we  divide  the  Middle  Lias 
contains  a  considerable  thickness  of  beds  which  palseontologically 
belongs  to  the  zone  below ;  so  that,  in  treating  of  this  zone^  we 
have  to  include  the  lower  portion  of  what  really  belongs  to  the 
Middle  Lias.  For  this  reason  we  propose^  in  this  risume  of  what 
has  been  published  on  the  subject,  to  give  first  of  all  a  short 
sketch  of  these  zones  from  the  admirable  account  of  them  by 
Messrs.  Tate  and  Blake^  reserving  for  the  subsequent  pages  a 
more  detailed  account  of  the  Middle  Lias  as  divided  by  the  Survey 
and  others.  This  plan  has  the  objection  of  obliging  us  to  give 
the  same  sections  twice  over ;  but,  as  it  is  generally  impossible  to 
compare  the  measured  sections  of  difiEerent  authors,  we  think  it 
preferable  to  give  the  cliff  sections  as  measured  by  the  Survey 
separately,  nither  than  attempt  to  correlate  one  wich  the  other. 

The  zone  of  Am.  capricomus  is  fairly  well  defined  by  the  range 
of  the  characteristic  ammonite ;  but  its  upper  limit  does  not,  as 
we  have  observed,  coincide  with  the  principal  change  in  the 
petrolocrical  character  of  the  rock ;  consequently  there  is  a  con- 
siderable difference  between  the  lower  beds  of  this  zone,  and  the 
tipper  portion,  which  we  include  with  the  "  Sandy  Series  "  of  the 
Middle  Lias.  It  consists  of  a  grey  micaceous  shale,  which  is  dark 
coloured  in  the  lower  part,  but  becomes  lighter  and  more  sandy 
above  passing  gradually  into  the  overlying  sandstones.  It  is 
characterized  by  lines  of  argillaceous  and  ferruginous  nodules 
which  are  often  septariated  and  contain  zinc  blende,  the 
prevailing  ammonite  being  frequently  entirely  composed  of  this 
mineral.  Some  of  these  lines  of  nodules  are  very  continuous  and 
can  be  traced  as  far  as  the  shales  in  which  they  occur  are  visible. 
Mr.  Barrow  states  that  two  in  particular  are  very  persistent  and 
may  be  observed  in  the  cliffs  at  Robin  Hood's  Bay,  Staithes, 
and  Saltbum ;  the  upper  of  these  contains  Am.  Jimbriatus  while 
the  lower  is  a  thin  seam  of  white  speckled  clay-ironstone,  with  a 
layer  of  small  Pectens  and  Belemnites  at  the  base.  Others,  no 
doubt,  are  generally  persistent,  but  have  no  sufficiently  marked 
peculiarities  by  which  they  can  be  traced.  Some  of  these  nodules 
are  nearly  perfect  spheres,  and  when  they  fall  out  on  to  the  shore 
their  globular  form  has  given  rise  to  the  popular  idea  that  they 
were  cannon  balls.  An  immense  accumulation  of  such  blocks 
may  be  seen  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff  on  the  north-west  side  of 
the  Peak  fault,  the  place  from  which  they  have  fallen  being 
inaccessible.^ 

On  the  north  side  of  Robin  Hood's  Bay  these  beds,  which 

succeed  those  of  the  Am,  Jamesoni  zone,  crop  out  on  the  shore 

nearly  as  far  as  Castle  Chamber,  where  Messrs.  Tate  and  Blake 

give  the  following  section  of  them  : — 

'  »■  ■■         I    .  ■■■> 

*  Bxplanation  of  Qoarter-Sh«et  95  N.W.  (Geol.  Sanrejr),  p.  7. 
E    618S3.  » 
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Section  of  the  Capricomus-J^rf*,  Robin  HootTs  Bay. 


No. 


2 

a 


4 

& 


6 
7 
8 
9 


10 


11 
12 
18 


14 
15 


16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 

2a 

24 
25 
26 

27 

28* 

29 

ao 

81 
82 
88 


Petrology. 


Dark  speckled  shale  (base 
of  nutrgaritatus-heds). 


Series  of  thin  ojster-bands 
with         ripple- marked 
sandstone  between. 
Hard  speckled  shales 
White     hardened    band, 
conspicuous    at  Castle 
Chamber. 
Brown  speckled  shales     - 
Bandy    lanunated     rock, 
oysters    at    the    base, 
10-12  in. 
Brown  speckly  shales 
Line  of  ironstone  doggers 
Brown  speckly  shales 
Sandy     variable     bands, 
occasional    patches    of 
oysters. 
Brown  speckly  shales  with 
large    doggers   irregu- 
larly scattered. 
Thin  laminated  shale 
Oyster  bed  (the  lowest)  - 
Hard     whitish     slippery 

shales. 
Irregular  white  doggers  - 

Similar  shales 
Irregular  white  doggers. 
Similar  shale 
Irregular  bands  of  white 

doggers. 
Similar  shales 
Small  round  nodules 
Darker  shales,  still  hard  • 
Strong  ironstone  dogger  - 
Bluish  hard  sandy  shale  - 
Ironstone  dogger,  6-8  in. 
Similar  shale 
Ironstone  dogger 
Similar  shale 
Thin  lenticular  dogger     - 
Similar  shale 

Ironstone  dogger,  5-10  in. 
Whitish     crumbly    hard 

shale. 
Dogger    - 
Shale       - 
•Irregular  dogger. 
Shale       - 

Brown  hard  band  of  shale 
Shale 
(Base  of  capricomus  beds.) 


Thick- 

1CB8S. 

Ft. 

In. 

0 

5 

4 

5 

4 

8 

0 

6 

8 

6 

0 

10 

1 

4 

0 

4 

7 

4 

0 

10 

8    6 


1  8 
0  5 
4     9 


OROAiao  Bbmains. 


4    6 


5    0 


11  0 

0  2 

2  10 

0  8 

15  6 

0  6 

8  4 

0  4-6 

5  0 

0  8 

4  5 

0  5 

5  0 

0  6 

11  0 

4  0 
0  3 

5  8 


124     0 


Gryphaa  cymbium,  var.  depressa. 


Wood. 

Gryphcta  cymbium^  yar.  depreua. 


Am,  capricomus. 
Am,  capricomui. 


Gryphaa  cymhium^  var.  depressa. 


Gryphaa  cymbium,  var.  depresMa, 


Am,  capricomus,  Pholadomya  Bey^ 
richii. 


Am,  capricomus. 


Am,  capricomus,  Modiola  scalprum, 

Monotis  iiutquivalvis. 
Am,    capricomus,    Inocercunus    vat' 
irieosus,  Modiola  numismaiis. 


Am,  flmbriatus. 


•  This  and  the  beds  below  are  included  in  the  loue  of  Am,  Jamssoni  (iMCe  50),  showing  that 
the  dlTisioB  between  the  two  cones  is  purely  arbitrMry. 


ZONE   OF  AMMONITES  GAPBIGOBNUS. 
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At  the  North  Cheek  the  capriconius-heds  sink  beneath  the 
level  of  the  water^  and  do  not  appear  again  till  we  get  to  Staithes, 
where  the  upper  part  of  the  series  is  exposed  at  Colbum  or 
Staithes  Nab^  and  is  as  follows  : — 

Section  of  the  Caprioornus-J^rf^  {upper  part) ,  Staithes. 


No. 

Petboloot. 

Thick- 

Oroanio Remains. 

ness. 

Ft.  Iw. 

Assumed  base  of  the  mar- 

garittUus-heds, 

1 

Compact      sandy     marl, 
layer  of  oysters  at  the 
top. 

2    0 

8 

Compact  sandy  marl 

8     2 

3 

Grey  friable  sandy  marls 

5     5 

"" 

4 

Grey  soft    sandstone    in 

3     9 

block,  oysters  on  the 
under  surface. 

- 

>  Starfish  bedM. 

5 

Sandy  shale 

2     3 

Indurated  sandstone 

0     0^ 

^ 

6 

Grey  marl 

2     9 

7 

Hai^  sandstone,  slightly 

0     4 

calcareous. 

Limea  acuticosta. 

8 

Bluish  marl 

5     2 

Scattered     oysters     (G.     cambium). 

9 

Grey    argillaceous   sand- 

3    9 

wood.    Base  of  cliff  washed  at  high 

stone,  striped  with  thin 

tides. 

bands  of  whitish  sand- 

stone in  the  lower  part. 

Layer  of  oysters  - 

1 

10 

Grey  sandy    marls  with 

Is    4 

Ammonites  capricamuSy  Protocardium 

detached  nodules. 

J 

truncatum,   Pecten  ttquivalvU,   P. 

Dogger   bands  of    argil- 

to4 

lunuiaris,  Avicuia  intequivcUuit. 

laceous  limestone. 

11 

Grey    marly    shale,  with 
thin  bands  of  oysters. 

5     8 

Pecten  aquivatvis. 

18 

Oyster  band 

0     4 

IS 

Grey  marly  shales,  layer 
of  oysters,  and  scattered 
doggers. 

4     2 

14 

Oyster    band    in    ferro- 

0     8 

Am.  capricomux^  Eucyclus   ujtdatus, 

aigillaceous        matrix, 

Leda  minor,  GeroiUia  arosa,  Pec- 

weathering red. 

ten    substriatus,   Avicuia    intequi- 
valvis,    Limea    acuticoeta,   Rhyn- 
chonelta  calcicoeta. 

15 

Grey  shale 

0     9 

16 

Dogger  band 

0     4 

17 

Grey    marly    shale    with 
oysters. 

6     4 

18 

Impure  calcareous  rock  - 

0     5 

Grey  shales  and  doggers. 

Below  this  there  occurs  over  100  feet  of  shales  with  regular 
lines  of  doggers. 

The  strata  here  are  more  arenaceous  than  they  are  further 
north,  and  are  remarkable  for  the  number  of  the  remains  of  stiqrfish 
they  contain  in  the  upper  part 

D  2 
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From  this  point  the  beds  continue  to  rise  in  the  cliff  till  at 
Boulbj  they  attain  their  greatest  elevation,  when  they  once  more 
begin  to  decline,  so  that  at  Hummersea  only  the  upper  beds  are 
visible.     The  section  here  is  : — 


Section  of  the  CApricornuB-beds  (upper  part),  Hummersea. 


No. 


Pbtboloot. 


TmoK- 

NB8t. 


Oroanic  Bbmains. 


a 

8 

4 
5 


6 
7 

8 

9 

10 

11 


la 

IS 
14 
15 
16 
17 


18 
19 


ao 


ai 


aa 
as 

84 


Base  of  the  margaritmtuS' 
beds. 


Marly  sandstone,  gypsum 
in  the  joints. 


Sandstone,  gypsum  in  the 
joints. 

Calciferous  sandstone, 
ditto. 

Sandy  marls,  ditto 

Bluish-brown  fine-grained 
argillaceous  limestone 
in  the  form  of  lenticular 
nodules. 

Marly  sandstone  - 

Soft  sandstone  with  oysters 
at  the  base. 

Mottled  sandy  marls 

Denser  ditto 

Mottled  sandy  marls 

Brown  compact  argil- 
laceous limestone  dog- 
gers. 

Mottled  sandy  marls 

Blue  flaggy  sandstone 

Sandy-bed 

Oyster-band 

Hard  sandy  band 

Oyster  bed,  usually  a  hard 
ferro-argillaceous  mat- 
rix, sometimes  a  red- 
dish-yellow sandstone. 


Sandy  shale 
Oyster-band 


Sandy  shale 


Dark  blue  to  brown  ferro- 
argillaceous  limestone 
weathering  red. 

Bluish  grey  sandy  marl  - 

Shell-bed 

Bluish  grey  sandy  marl, 
detaehied  doggers. 


Ft.  In. 


4    8 


1  7 
0  8 

2  4 
0  4 


5 
1 


4 
0 


4 
1 
0 
0 
1 
0 


9 
8 


11     0 
2     0 


0 
4* 


s 

0 
6 

4 
5 
8 


0     6 
0     6 


a   0 

0    4 


0  7 
0  1 
3    0 


Am»  caprieomiu,  Pecten  tequivahisp 
Gryphaa  cvmbiumy  Protacardtum 
truncatunif  IthynchcmeUa  ccUcicosta^ 
DUtypa  circinaia. 


Pecten  ttquiucUvis, 


Pleuromya, 


Am.  capricomuM,  Pecten  aquivalvit, 
P,  substriaiuM,  Protocardium  truM" 
catum,  MonotiM  inttquivalvis,  Ltda 
minor,  Gryph<Ka  qfnUMtm^  B^n- 
chondlaccdctcoMia,  JJitiypa  qmnqme- 
sulcata,  Ophioderma  Mi&eri, 

Belemnites  eUgans,  Gryphita  cyw- 
biwn,  Pecten  MpUvaiviM,  P,  9uh- 
ttriatus,  Monotit  ^  immquimalvis, 
RhynckoneUa  calcieoiia. 

Am.  capricomus,  Bei.  brevijormnt, 
Grwpkita  egmbiwn^  PMoladom^ 
ammgua,  Modiola  sco/pri 

GrcMdya  ovata^ 


Pholadomga  awihigna. 
Belemnitea  eUmgahu^  Grypkata  ewm» 
binwu 
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No. 

Pbtboloot. 

Thiok- 

Oboahio  Rbiliins. 

NBSS. 

Pr.  In. 

25 

Marly  thale   with  occa^ 
rional  calciferout  sand- 

BtoDe  massef . 

*2    8 

Sandstone  parting 

Pecten  eequwalvis,  P.  subatri^tui. 

Grey  marly  thale 

Gre8»lya  ovata,  Rhynchonella  caici- 

J 

coata. 

86 

Grey    marly  thale    with 

5     8 

Am.  capricomus,    Bel.  davafus,  B. 

three  rows  of  hlue  hard 

degana^      Actaonina     marginata^ 

argillaceous    limestone 

Chemnitzia  Blainvillei,  Protocar- 

doggers. 

dium  truncatunif  Pecten  aquivalvia. 
Lima  Hermanni,  Limea  acuticoata, 
Monotia    inaquwalvia,    Gervillia 
aroaoy  Hippopodium  panderoaum, 
Rynchonetia  ccddcoata. 

27 

filuish  shale  with  roundish 

8    0 

Am.  capricomua,  Pecten  aquiveUvia, 

nodules. 

Rhynchonella. 

(Base  of  cliff,  high-water 

mark.) 
Total  thickness 

59     2^ 

West  of  tbifl  the  beds  again  rise,  so  that  at  Huntcliff  we  get 
a  lower  portion  of  the  series  exposed.  Messrs.  Tate  and  Blake 
consider  diat  there  is  about  45  feet  of  strata  intervening  between 
this  section  and  the  one  at  Hummersea. 


Section  of  the  Capricomus-i^^.9  (lower  part),  Huntcliff 

(West  End). 


Ko. 


Pbtbologt. 


Thiok- 

NB88. 


Ohoanio  Remains. 


8 

4 

5 
S 


Greenish  sandy  heds 

Blue  hard  shale  in  blocks 
and  bands  of  doggers. 

Blue  hard  shale  in  thick 
blocks. 

Dogger  band 

Blue  hard  thale  in  large 
blocks  with  bands  of 
greenish  shaly  sand- 
stone, radiated  crystals 
of  selenite  in  the  part- 
ings. 

Nodular  band  of  argil- 
laceous limestone. 

Greyish  blue  hard  shale 
in  thick  blocks  some- 
what sandy. 

Nodular  band  of  brown 
argillaceous  limestone. 

Greyish  blue  sandy  shale 


Ft.  In. 


^30    0 


10    0 


0    5 


6    4 


0     5 


6     3 


Am.  hybrida,  Leda  graphica,  Limea 
cunUicoata^  Monotiu  inaquivalvia. 

Chemnitzia  Blainvilld. 

Am.fimbriatus,Am.capricomua,  Bel. 
davatua,  Monotia  inaquivalvia, 
Jnoceramua  ventricoaua,  Lima 
euchariat  L.  Hermanni ,  Pecten 
lunularia,  P.  aquivalviay  Rhyn^ 
chonella  tetrahedra. 


Am.  capricomua,  Belemnitea  davatus, 
Jnoceramua  ventricoaua. 

Pecten  lunularia. 


Pecten  etquivalvia. 
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No. 

Pbtroloot. 

Thick- 
ness. 

Okqanio  Rvkains. 

Ft.  In. 

7 

Double  bed  of  argillaceous 
limestone   in    irregular 
broken  masses. 

0  10 

• 

8 

Blue  shales 

Spherical  balls  of  pjTitous 
and   argillaceous  limer 

stone. 

Blue  shale 

Lenticular  doggers  occa- 
sionally. 

Blue  shale 

►  9     0 

Am.  fimbriatuSf  Am,  capricomus,  Sel. 
clavahUy  B,  elegans^  Inoceramut 
ventricosuBy  Pnoladomya  Bey^ 
richixy  PeclenpHscus. 

9 

Lenticular       argillaceous 
limestone    masses,  and 
elobular  doggers ;  cone- 
in-cone  structure  atop 

0  10 

Belemnites  clavatuSy  Inoceramus  vcn- 
tricosvs. 

in  places. 



Assumed  base  of  the  cap- 

ricomnS'heds, 

I 

Below  this  are  alternations  of  shales  and  doggers,  having  a 
thickness  of  about  54  feet  containing  towards  the  base  Am,  striattis. 
Am,  Jamesoni,  Bel.  elegans,  Pinna  folium,  &c.  Allowing  a  space 
of  45  feet  between  these  two  Jast  sections^  it  would  make  the 
full  thickness  of  the  Capricornus-hedB  in  this  neighbourhood 
about  1 70  feet  according  to  Messrs.  Tate  and  Blake's  estimate.* 

From  the  foregoing  sections  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Capri- 
cornus-zone  includes  a  considerable  thickness  of  beds  belonging 
to  the  Sandy  Series  of  the  Middle  Lias  as  mapped  by  the  Survey, 
and  Mr.  Barrow  states  that  he  has  found  the  characteristic 
ammonite  considerably  higher  than  noted  by  Messrs.  Tate  and 
Blake,  so  that  it  would  appear  that  this  is  a  case  where  the  upper 
limit  of  the  zone  is  not  so  well  defined  by  the  disappearance  of 
the  prevailing  ammonite  as  by  the  change  in  the  general  assem- 
blage of  the  fossils. 


Fossils  from  the  Zone  of  Am,  capricorntu. 

ECHINODERMATA. 

Cidaris  Edwardsii,  Wright. 


Astropecten  Hastingise,  Forbes. 
Ophioderma  carinata,  fVright, 

Gaveyi,  Wright, 

Milleri,  PAi/. 

Ophiolepis  Murravii,  Forbes. 
Ophiurella  columba  P,  Blake. 


Ditrupa  circinata,  Tate. 


Plumaster  ophiuroides  P,  Wright. 
Solaster  Murchisoni,  Williamson^ 
Tropidaster  pectinatus,  Forbes, 
Uraster  carinatus,  Wright, 
Pentacrinus  interhrachiatus,  BkUte, 
Milleri  P,  Austin, 


Annelida. 

I    Ditrupa  quinquesulcata,  Miinster. 


*  That  portion  of  HuntclifF  where  the  highest  beds  in  this  section  crop  out  is 
inaccessible,  consequently  it  is  i^ot  possible  to  be  very  accurate  in  the  determination 
pf  the  thickaess. 
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Bairdia  liassica,  Brodie, 


Crustaoka. 

I    Cjtherella  orepidula,  Blake, 

Brachiopoda. 
Rhynchonella  CAlcicosta,  Quetut.  I    Rhynchonella  subconcinna  P,  Dav, 


oxynoti,  Quenst, 


tetrahedra.  Sow, 


La  mbllibranchiata. 

Anomia  numismalis,  Quenst. 
Avicula  calva.  Schlonb. 

iDSdquivalvis,  Sow. 

GkrviUia  SBrosa,  Simp. 
Inoceramus  substriatus,  Munster. 
^—  ventiioosuR,  Sow, 
Lima  Hennanni,  VoUz, 
Limea  acutioosta,  Muntter, 
Gryphaea    cymbium,   var.    depressa, 

Pecten  sequivalvis,  Sow, 
calvus,  Gold/, 

lunularis,  Rom, 

substriatus,  Rom. 


Plicatula  spinosa,  Sow» 
Astarte  Btnato-solcata,  Rom, 


Cardium  truncatum.  Sow. 
Cucullnea  Miinsteri  P,  Ziet. 
Hippopodium  ponderosum,  Sow, 
Leda  galathea,  d'Orb. 

f^phica,  Tate, 

minor,  Simp. 

Macrodon  intermedius,  Simp. 
Modiola  numismalis,  Oppel, 

scalprum,  Sow. 

Thiollierei,  Dum. 

Myoconcha  ^ecorata,  Munster. 
Pholodom^a  ambi^a,  Sow, 

—  Beyrichii,  Schlonb. 
Pleuromya  costata,  Y.  Sf  B. 

—  ovata,  12dm. 
Thracia  Grotiani  P,  Brauns, 

Gasteropoda. 


Actadonina  UminBterensis,  Moore, 
marffinata.  Simp. 


Ghemnitzia  Blainvillei,  Munster, 
diharella,  Tate. 


Eucyclus  cinf^endus,  Tate. 

imbricatua.  Sow, 

undulatus,  Phil. 


Ammonites  Bechei,  Sow, 
capricomus,  Schlot. 
ddfoesus,  Sin^, 
divenua  P,  Simp, 
fimbriatus.  Sow. 


Plesiosaaras,  sp. 


Pleurotomaria  foveolata.  Deal, 

Cephalopoda. 

Ammonites  heterogenes,  Y.  §f  B. 

lineatus  P,  Schlot. 

Belemnites  apicicurvatus,  Blain, 

aspersillum,  Blake. 

brevironnis,  Voltz, 

-— —  clavatus,  BUdn, 

Rbptilia. 


Lower  Lias. 
General  Account. 


As  we  have  shown  in  the  preyious  pages,  the  Lower  Lias 
according  to  us  includes  six  well-marked  zoues  characterised  in 
descending  order  by  the  following  ammonites.  1.  Ammonites 
capricomus^  Schloth.  2.  Ammonites  Jamesoni,  Sow.  3.  AmmO' 
niies  oxynotus,  Quenst.  4.  Ammonites  Bucklandi^  Sow.  6.  Aik^ 
monites  anguhtus,  Schloth.     6.  Ammonites  planorhis.  Sow. 

These  &st  appear  on  the  Coast  immediately  north  of  the  Peak 
fault  at  Robin  Hood's  Bay,  being  brought  up  by  the  great 
anticlinal  axis  which  has  exposed  nearly  the  whole  of  this  series. 
The  arched  form  of  the  strata  here  causes  the  several  sub-divisions 
to  sweep  round  the  bay  in  graceful  curves,  till  they  are  lost 
beneath  the  level  of  the  water  opposite  the  North  Cheek,  the 
headland  forming  the  pprthem  arm   of  this  picturesque  bay 


es 
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Mr.  Barrow  hoe  ^ven  the  following  eiimmai;  of  the  rocks  seen 
at  thb  place* : — 

f  Soft  ahftlea  with  rows  of  ironstone  doggers:  Am. 

so»  .hda  wilt  ™«  I  '.rc;;^.^^*"  °"'''""'  '^°"  °' 

'        Am.  eapneomiu.j 

Soft  Bhalea  with  rows  of  pyritouB  nodule* :  Jm. 
I       JoneioM,    Gryphaa    titiquata,  Pinna  fotiMtn. 
L      (Zone  of  Am.  Jameioni.) 
^  Shale*  with  h»rd  **ndj  Innd*.  the  upper  puta 
I       covered   hy  fucoidal  nurking* :   Grwii^a   or- 

cwita  in  acbttered  groups  of  5  or  6 ;  Amm<mUe$ 
I       abundant     [Zone  of  Aat.  oxynotut.) 
L  Shale*  with  marlj  calcareou*  bands,  generaUf 

very  *hellj:  Gryphara  areuata;  Hippopodiwm 
I  ponderotam  occurring  in  bands ;  Aminvaitt) 
{_      mmico$taha.     (Zone  of  ijm.  Bvcklandi.) 

Fig.  1. 

Lower  Liat  FoMsilt. 


of  ironstone  doggers  and  < 
pjritous  Dodole*,  320  ft. 


Soft  abides  with  a  sue- 
oession     of    sandy     and  < 
marly  bands,  140  ft. 


a,  Hippopodium  ponderosnin,  Soai.  (Original)  \;  h,  Modiola  minim», 
So<B.  (Original)  \\i  e,  Giyphna  (Oitrea)  arcuata,  Lam.  (Original)  }; 
d,  Spiriferina  Walcotti,  Son.  (after  Davidson) ;  e,  Cardinia  Listen,  Sow. 
(after  Goldfuss). 

*  Th«  atrati^aphiDal  details  in  (bit  and  *acceeding  chapter*  are  taken  from 
pTftTion*  memoir*  of  the  Geological  Sarref  treating  of  the  diBtrict.  Of  this  area  the 
central  moorlaad  between  the  Murk  Elk  acd  Bil»dale  wai  aurveyed  bj  Mr.  C,  Reid ; 
while  the  whole  of  the  ground  north  of  this,  incluiling  all  north  of  &  line  numing 
•Mt  and  west  thronsh  Peak  a*  well  a*  the  moors  wei^t  of  BilHlnle,  and  the  low 
gronnd  eait  of  NortWlertoo  and  Thir*k,  was  surruyed  by  Mr.  G.  Bairow.  As  the 
infermation  deriTod  ftt>m  these  souroes  ha*  had  to  be  frequently  re-arranged  and 
■lt«red  to  suit  the  present  deacriplioQ  we  have  not  made  a  sepiu^te  acknow  edge-> 
ment  in  eaeh  case. 
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North  of  this  point  the  Lower  Lias  does  not  reappear  till  we 
reach  Staithes ;  where  on  the  north  side  of  Colbum  Nab  the  upper 
portion  again  rises  aboTe  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  continues  to 
occupy  the  lower  part  of  the  cliff  and  foreshore  all  the  way  to 
Saltbum. 

At  this  place  the  higher  beds  begin  to  turn  inland^  and  are 
almost  completely  hidden  by  Boulder-Clay  for  a  considerable 
distance* ;  the  first  sections  in  this  portion  of  the  series  being  in 
Yearby  Wood  and  just  aboye  Wilton,  where  the  so-called  "  Sand- 
stone Quarry  "  is  in  shales  apparently  belonging  to  this  horizon. 

The  lower  beds  after  being  exposed  on  the  shore  opposite 
Redcar  are  agidn  met  with  in  the  boring  at  Coatham  and  in  the 
Eaton  Gypsum  ^t,f  but  there  are  no  natural  sections  in  these 
beds  till  we  get  beyond  Eston  Hill.  Here,  in  the  stream  between 
Ormesby  and  Marton,  beds  with  Gryphtea  arcuata  are  exposed ; 
and  in  the  quarries  for  whinstone,  near  Nunthorpe,  shales  with 
calcareous  nodules  are  seen,  which  evidently  belong  to  the 
Buchlandi'zoue,  although  the  beds  are  so  altered  by  contact  with 
the  dyke  that  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  species  of  the 
fossils.  Messrs.  Tate  and  Blake  however  record  the  following, 
chiefly  in  the  form  of  casts : — Ammonites  semicostatus^  Pecten 
Thiolleri,  Cardinia  hybrida^  Lucina  limbata,  Hippopodium  ponde- 
rosum,  Unicardium  cardundes,  Ostrea  arcuata^  and  Eryon  sp. 

In  the  stream  at  Ayton  shales  with  a  hard  band  are  exposed, 
from  which  Ammonites  oxynotus.  Am,  gagateus^  Cardium  oxynoti, 
and  Lima  pectinaides  have  been  obtained,  and  which  are  therefore 
rather  higher  in  the  series. 

At  Osborne  Bush  Plantation  on  the  south  side  of  Eston  Hill 
a  deep  sinking  and  boring  has  been  made  which  went  through  the 
greater  part  of  the  Lower  Lias.  The  beds  comprised  dark  shales 
and  stone  beds  to  a  depth  of  426  feet.| 

On  the  south  side  of  the  Guisbrough  valley  the  higher  beds 
are  seen  near  Hutton  Hall  and  in  the  steep  railway  bank  near 
Finchinthorpe.  There  are  several  sections  of  these  beds  also  in 
the  scars  at  the  foot  of  Roseberry  Topping  and  alon^r  the  line  of 
the  Whinstone  Dyke  to  the  south,  where  nearly  the  whole  of  this 
portion  of  the  Lias  is  exposed. 

Along  the  valley  of  the  Leven  between  Easby  and  Kildale  the 
stream  affords  numerous  sections  of  the  Jamesoni  and  capricomus 
bed:*,  till  the  base  of  the  Middle  Lias  is  reached  at  the  waterfall 
near  the  latter  placa 

*  Tbe  higher  beds,  ineladiog  the  xooes  of  Am,  oxynotua^  Am,  Jamesoni^  and  Awu 
eapriccmui,  also  crop  out  on  the  sears  to  the  north  of  Bedcar,  bat  the j  are  onl j  ex- 
posed at  rerj  low  water,  and  are  so  often  covered  bj  sand  that  it  is  very  seldom  that 
they  can  be  seen  clearly. 

t  See  Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey,  **  Geology  of  North  Cleveland,'*  p.  5. 

X  DetaUs  are  given  by  G.  Barrow,  Geology  of  Morth  Cleveland  (Geol.  Survey), 
p.  8.  Messrs.  Tate  and  Blake  state  (p.  84)*  that  this  sinking  left  off  in  the  Jamesoni 
beds  at  a  depth  of  240  feet.  This  would  be  in  the  "  blue  shale,  66  ft.  6  in.'*  But  as 
the  "  posts,"  or  hard  bands  of  the  oxynotus  series,  are  all  below  the  soft  shales  of  the 
etrmtUue  sone,  we  think  that  they  should  not  be  included  in  tills  latter. 
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Fig.  2. 

Lnwer  Lias  FostUs. 


a,  Pleurotomaria  ftnglicB,  Sok.  (ftRer  Goldfau)  | :  b,  AmmoDitea  Bnck- 
Undi, Sow.  (after Wright) ) ;  e, Ammonites Anfculatna, iScAht,  (after  Wright)  i; 
d,  AmmoDites  rsricostatuH,  Ziet.  (after  Wrigbt)  f ;  e,  AmmoniteR  onnotua 
^unti.  (after  Wiight)}. 
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At  the  foot  of  the  great  escarpment  of  Cringley  and  Carlton 
Moor  the  higher  b.edd  of  the  Lower  Lias  are  well  exposed,  as 
moch  as  150  feet  of  shale  with  ironstone  nodules  containing  Am. 
capricomus  being  seen  at  8ome  places. 

In  the  stream  above  Swainbv  Mill  there  is  one  small  section 
from  which  Messrs.  Tate  and  Blake  obtained  Myoconcha  decorata, 
Modiola  scalprum^  with  Gresslya  and  Belemnites,*  but  throughout 
the  rest  of  Scugdale  the  Lower  Lias  is  completely  hidden  by 
superficial  deposits. 

In  the  district  we  are  now  entering  the  Lower  Lias  consists  of 
a  mass  of  dark  slightly  sandy  shales,  with  hard  marly  bands  in 
the  lower  parr.  These  form  two  distinct  outcrops ;  the  upper 
beds  appearing  along  the  steep  bank  at  the  foot  of  the  main 
escarpment  and  extending  in  a  broad  drift-filled  hollow  some 
distance  to  the  west,  from  which  the  lower  marly  beds  emerge 
and  form  a  fiat  table-land  above  the  low  escarpment  of  the  Rhsetio 
Beds. 

At  Whorl  Hill  the  uppermost  beds  of  the  Lower  Lias  are  seen 
close  against  the  fault  on  the  north-east  side ;  and  in  the  railway 
cutting  near  the  Castle  shales  with  Am.  armatus  and  the  marly 
bands  below  forming  the  top  of  the  zone  of  Am.  oxynotus  are 
exposed,  while  the  zone  of  Am.  Bucklandi  is  represented  by  some 
marly  bands  with  Gryphcsa  arcuaia  which  appear  in  the  road 
near  Potto  Hill  Farm. 

Along  Limekiln  Bank  and  further  west  no  outcrops  are  seen 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill  owing  to  a  thick  covering  of  detritus  and 
Drift,  and  in  Mount  Grace  Wood  only  little  patches  ere  exposed 
in  the  footpaths  washed  bare  b}  the  rain.  The  junction  of  the 
Middle  and  Lower  Lias  is  very  clear  under  Thimbleby  Lodge  and 
in  the  Cod  Beck,  and  exposures  of  shale  occur  for  some  distance 
below.  Passing  down  the  stream,  just  at  the  ford  below  Eller- 
beck  Mill,  shales  with  calcareous  bands  are  seen  with  a  considerable 
number  of  fossils,  the  following  being  recorded  by  Messrs.  Tate 
and  Blake: — 


Am.  semicostatus. 
Am.  bisulcatus  P 
Nautilus  striatus. 
Belenmites  acutus. 
Ostrea  [QryphsBa]  arcuata. 
Cardinia  crassiuscula. 

,,       Listen. 
Lima  succincta. 


Lima  gigantea. 

,,    peotinoides. 
Pecten  lliiollieri. 
Pinna  Hartmanni. 
Unicardimn  cardioides. 
Lucina  limbata. 
Cidaris  Edwardsii. 


Further  down  the  stream,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Foxtou,  there 
are  several  exposures  in  the  Lower  Lias,  the  best  of  which  are  in 
Foxton  Wood.  A  few  obscure  exposures  are  seen  in  the  moat  at 
Sig^ton  Castle,  in  the  road  at  the  Manor  House,  and  further 
north  in  the  little  stream  at  Willowtree  House,  the  latter  being 
in  rather  higher  beds  than  the  other  sections. 

Between  the  main  escarpment  and  the  faulted  outlier  on  which 
the  village  of  Borrowby  stands  there  are  no  exposures  of  Lower 

*  Yorkshire  Lias,  p.  99. 
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Lias^  but  to  the  west  of  the  latter  hill  they  are  fairly  numerous* 
In  the  woods  under  Landmoth  the  calcareous  bands  with  Oryphaa 
arcuata  are  frequently  seen,  resting  in  one  place  against  the 
Jet-rock  of  the  Upper  Lias. 

To  the  west  of  the  Cod  Beck  is  a  low  flattish  plateau  formed  of 
these  harder  bands  of  the  Lower  Lias.  The  beds  beneath  form 
the  upper  part  of  the  low  hill  facing  Northallerton  and  Thirsk, 
and  these  beds  are  seen  at  intervals  along  the  hill.  Commencing 
at  Hallikeld  Farm,  platy  shales  with  fragments  of  calcareous 
bands  containing  Ostrea  liassica  crop  out  just  south  of  the  house ; 
and  the  lowest  beds  of  Lias  are  exposed  at  Harrogate^  Dibdale, 
Crosby  Cote,  and  Thornton-le-Beans. 

At  North  Kilvington,  just  to  the  east  of  Spittle  Bridge,  a  thin 
band  of  hard  limestone  is  seen  dipping  north ;  and  further  up  this 
stream,  near  Crake  Bank,  is  a  small  outcrop  of  soft  shale  oon« 
taining  small  specimens  of  Ammonites  armatus.  Further  south 
another  siliceous  limestone,  similar  to  the  above,  is  seen  in  Whitelas 
Beck  near  Qrizzle  Field  House,  north  of  Feliskirk  Lane. 

Some  distance  north  of  Thirsk  the  outcrop  of  the  lowest  beds 
of  the  Lias  turns  eastwards,  but  is  obscured  by  Drift  as  far  as 
Plump  Bank  ;  where,  in  laying  the  pipes  for  the  water  supply  of 
Thirsk,  shales  with  the  thin  Ostrea  liassica  limestones  were 
turned  up  on  the  summit  of  the  hill;  while  fragments  of  the 
Pleuromya  limestone  which  are  scattered  about,  would  seem  to 
mark  the  top  of  the  Rhsdtic  Beds. 

The  paper  shales  with  Ostrea  liassica  were  proved  in  the  wells 
at  Bagby,  the  small  hill  immediately  to  the  west  being  the  escarp- 
ment of  the  RhsBtic  Beds  veiled  by  Drift  The  same  shales  may 
be  seen  in  a  ditch  in  Thirkleby  Park,  close  to  the  road  opposite 
Stockhill  Green. 

The  lower  shale  beds  are  also  met  with  in  the  cellars  at  the 
Hall,  and  in  the  beck  at  Great  Thirkleby. 

A  little  further  south  a  great  fault,  having  a  throw  of  over  700 
feet,  shifts  the  outcrop  of  these  beds  some  miles  to  the  west. 
Barf  Hill  being  composed  of  Middle  Lias  the  upper  limit  of  the 
Ijower  Lias  is  evidently  at  the  western  foot  of  it.  The  only  other 
evidence  of  these  beds  between  the  faults  is  seen  in  the  Swale 
below  Topcliffe,  where  shale  with  hard  calcareous  bands  crop  out 
on  the  edge  of  the  river,  and  the  chief  fossils  are  Lima  gigantea 
and  GryphcBa  arcuata ;  so  that  we  are  still  some  distance  above 
the  base.* 

South  of  the  long  strip  of  higher  beds,  let  down  between  the 
two  irreat  Coxwold  faults,  the  outcrop  of  the  several  divisions  of 
the  Lias  is  in  many  places  hidden  by  the  thick  covering  of  Drift 
and  Alluvium  ;  and  the  several  small  faults  which  have  broken  up 
the  beds  have  rendered  the  stratigraphy  somewhat  intricate. 

From  the  position  of  the  Keuper  Marl  and  Rhsetic  Beds  at  Sessay, 
and  the  Middle  Lias  at  Hutton  Sessay  and  Thormanby,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  Lower  Lias  must   come  on  between  these  places, 

*  Metirt.  Tate  and  Hlake  (p.  51 )  al«o  record  Lima  hettangietuis,  Lima  pectinoidtt^ 
Cardima  oqaliSf  and  Cardinta  Listeria  from  thii  place 
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although  it  has  not  been  met  with  to  our  knowledge  anywhere 
in  this  area. 

At  Carlton  Husthwaite  '^  grey  shales  "  are  said  to  be  met  with 
at  a  depth  of  12  yards,  but  there  is  not  much  evidence  as  to  what 
the  shales  are.  The  first  place  that  the  Lower  Lias  is  really 
exposed  is  in  the  railway  cutting  near  Husthwaite  Station.  There 
is  not  much  of  the  bed  seen  here,  but  the  outcrop  alon^  the  valley 
towards  Cox  wold  may  be  easily  made  out  by  the  position  of  the 
Middle  Lias  in  the  bank  above. 

In  the  country  to  the  south  towards  Easingwold  the  position  of 
the  Lower  Lias  is  even  more  obscure,  and  its  outcrop  can  only  be 
inferred  by  tracing  the  beds  above. 

At  Easingwold  Messrs.  Tate  and  Blake  record  the  following 
fossils  Cardium  oxynotiy  Pleuromya  sp.,  Belemnites  araris^ 
Mhynchonella  variabilis^  CucuUcRa  Milnsteri,  Area  sp.,  Ostrea  sp.» 
Chemnitzia  Blainvillei  with  marU  and  sulphurous  nodules,  which 
seems  to  point  to  an  outcrop  of  the  Jamesoni-zone  ;*  it  is  evident 
that  there  is  a  considerable  fault  here  as  the  lower  part  of  the 
town  stands  on  Keuper  Marl,  Rhsetic  Beds,  and  quite  the  lowest 
beds  of  the  Liaa  East  of  this  fault  below  Crayke  the  Lower 
IAbb  forms  a  prominent  feature  for  some  little  distance ;  which, 
except  for  the  interruption  of  a  second  fault  at  Stillington,  may 
be  followed  by  Farlington  to  Sheriff  Hutton,  although  the 
covering  of  Boulder  Clay  is  so  thick  that  there  are  very  few 
places  at  which  the  beds  themselves  can  be  seen. 

On  the  little  hill  to  the  south  of  Stillington  thin  limestones  with 
Pleuromya  and  Ostrea  liassica  are  scattered  about  in  the  fields ; 
while  the  Tea-Green  Marls  at  the  base  of  the  Rhastic  Beds  were 
met  with  in  a  well  just  below f.  There  are  also  traces  of  these 
beds  along  the  hillside  by  Combrough  and  West  Lilling,  but  the 
first  real  section  in  them  is  in  the  deep  road  cutting  to  the  north 
of  SherifiT  Hutton,  where  are  dark  blue  shales  with  Gryphcsa 
obliquata,  and  thin  limestone  with  Pleuromya. 

The  next  section  is  in  the  railway  cutting  about  half  a  mile 
beyond  Barton  Hill  Station,  where  the  basement  beds  of  the 
Lias,  containing  Ammonites  augulatus^  Ostrea  irregularis,  Gryphaa 
arcuata,  &c.  are  well  exposed. 

In  the  large  faulted  inlier  to  the  north  of  this  range  of  hills 
the  Lower  Lias  is  almost  entirely  buried  by  Boulder  Clay,  only 
quite  the  upper  portion  being  seen  below  the  Middle  Lias  feature 
by  Brandsby  and  Terrington. 

Beyond  the  River  Derwent  the  covering  of  Boulder  Clay 
begins  to  disappear,  and  sections  in  the  Lower  Lias  become  much 
more  frequent,  these  beds  being  well  seen  in  Howsham  Wood 
and  along  the  hillsides  by  Acklam,  Leppington,  Kirkby  Under- 
dale,  and  Garrowby. 

These  sections  are  all  in  the  lower  beds,  principally  in  the  zones 
of  Am.  Bucklandi  and  Am.  angulatus ;   the   higher  zones  have 

*  Yorkshire  lass,  p.  S5. 

t  See  Bzplamtioii  of  Quarter-Sheet  9S  N  JS.  (Qeol.  Sorrej),  p.  6. 
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thinned  out  or  become  very  obscure,  but  they  are  not  lost  by  the 
unconformity  of  the  Oolite  as  Messrs.  Tate  and  Blake  have 
supposed. 

In  Bugthorpe  Beck  and  at  Grarrowby  the  limestone  bands  are 
very  well  seen,  but  the  extension  of  the  tongue  of  Lias  to  the 
north  of  Bugthorpe  is  not  so  clear,  from  the  thick  covering  of 
Boulder  Clay.  South  of  Garrowby  the  Lower  Lias  forms  the 
steep  bank  at  the  foot  of  the  Chalk  Wolds,  and,  being  entirely 
free  from  Drift,  the  evidence  for  its  outcrop  is  very  clear.  The 
limestone  bands  here  are  thicker  and  more  crystalline,  and  have 
been  quarried  for  road-stone,  but  they  do  not  form  a  very  good 
material  for  that  purpose. 

From  the  excavation  near  Ridings  Beck  the  following  fossils 
were  obtained; — Extracrinus  (^PerUacrinus)  britannicus,  Gryphcea 
arcuata,   Lima   gigantea,    L,  pectinoideSy  PUiiromya  {Myacitesy 
costata  ?,     Ammonites     angulatus,      Am.    bisulcatus,     and     Am. 
Maugenesti  ?. 

In  this  region  the  petrological  character  of  the  Lower  Lias  has 
considerably  changed  from  what  it  was  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  county ;  instead  of  consisting  principally  of  shales  with  thin 
calcareous  bands  and  ferruginous  nodules,  the  beds  here  are 
much  more  calcareous,  and  contain,  especially  in  the  lower  part, 
strong  bands  of  fossil! ferous  limestone.  These  hard  bands  cause 
the  lower  beds  to  stand  out  in  a  bold  feature,  which  forms  a  fine 
terrace,  both  at  Pocklington  and  Market  Weighton.  South  of 
the  latter  town  in  the  vicinity  of  North  Cliff  these  beds  have 
been  largely  worked  for  marling  the  land  below,  and  it  is  here 
that  we  are  best  able  to  study  their  character. 

There  are  about  half  a  dozen  or  more  of  these  pits,  a  very 
detailed  account  of  which  has  been  given  by  Prof.  Bliufe.*  In  a 
general  way  the  beds  here  exposed  may  be  described  as  consisting 
of  a  thick  bed  of  limestone  at  the  top,  full  of  Lima  gigantea^ 
Cardinia  Listeri,  and  Ammonites  Johnstonii ;  below  this  are  softer 
beds,  not  generally  so  well  seen,  and  then  beds  of  limestone  aeain 
very  full  of  Ostrea^  forming  regular  oyster  beds ;  below  which 
there  are  more  shales  and  soft  beds  with  thin  limestones,  the 
lowest  beds  being  full  of  Pleuromya  crowcombeia  and  Modiola 
minima ;  and  below  this  again  more  shales  with  brown  sandy  bands 
and  fine-grained  white  limestone  resting  on  the  dark  laminated 
shales  of  the  KhsBtic  Series. 

The  higher  beds  of  the  Lower  Lias  are  not  nearly  so  well 
exposed  as  the  lower  portion,  but  there  are  several  clay^pits  in 
which  these  beds  are  seen,  more  particularly  about  Hotham  and 
near  Warter.  Between  the  former  place  and  Houghton  the 
''  marl "  pits  are  very  numerous,  the  clay  containing  GrypfuBa 
arcuata  in  great  abundance.  The  total  thickness  of  the  Lower 
Lias  is  about  100  or  150  feet,  but  a  great  portion  of  the  upper 
beds  is  frequently  hidden  by  the  overlap  of  the  Chalk,  so  thai 


*  Quart.  Joum.  Gcol.  Soc,  toL  xxviii.  p.  182,  and  the  Yorkihire  Ltai^  P-^ 
Also  ante,  p.  3d. 
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very  often  not  more  than  half  thii*  tliiukiiess  if  ^I'oii  nt  llic  uut- 
crop.  In  the  steep  bunk  at  Cliff  tlicre  arc  ncsirlv  lOU  feot  of 
theee  liecU,  the  remaining  portion  I'orniinjf  tliQ  groat  ^[irend 
between  this  place  and  Newbald. 

To  the  north-enxt  of  Pocklington  the  Ltiwor  Lias  tbrnis  the 
sharp  projecting  fe:iture  juat  above  the  town,  ami  i^  wvll  exposed 
on  the  brow  of  the  hill ;  but  the  upper  part  is  liiOilcn  by  a  gri'at 
quantity  of  chalk  d^britt,*  extcmJing  ov<t  the  Hnrlacu  betwiH^n 
Wood  Houtic  and  Kildwick  Percy  Hull. 


Fio. 

Cephalopwhi  from  the  Liitoer  I.U 
Jamesoni  and  Am 


t  (Upijer  part).  Zones  of  Am 
capriciirnu$. 
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Valley^  we  have  the  section  at  the  brickyard  showing  beds  high 
in  the  series,*  while  in  the  stream  below  Warter  Priory  there  is 
a  good  section  in  the  basement  beds  of  the  formation. 

South  of  Nunburnholme  the  Lower  Lias  makes  a  good  feature 
to  the  east  of  the  railway,  but  there  being  a  thin  covering  of  Drift 
here,  it  is  not  well  seen  till  a  little  beyond  Cleaving  Grange,  where 
it  is  thrown  up  by  a  fault,  and  is  exposed  in  the  bank  below  the 
road. 

In  the  two  valleys  running  north  of  Londesbrough  Park  the 
Lias  extends  for  some  distance,  lieds  low  in  the  series  being 
exposed  at  Park  Farm  and  elsewhere.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Market  Weighton  the  Lias  is  everywhere  well  exposed,  parti- 
cularly in  the  railway  cutting  and  in  the  beck  towards  Qoodman- 
ham,  and  also  to  the  south  as  far  as  Houghton  Hall ;  beyond  it 
forms  the  broad  spreading  terrace  of  Hcmghton  Moor,  between 
North  Cliff  and  Newbald,  but  is  much  hidden  by  a  thick  covering 
of  sand,  the  land  being  very  light,  and  not  having  at  all  a  Lias 
aspect. 

The  Lower  Lias  forms  the  hill  to  the  south  of  North  Cave, 
where  it  is  exposed  in  the  railway  cutting,  and  the  beds  may  be 
followed  round  the  hill  to  South  Cuve,  but  beyond  this  they  pass 
below  the  alluvial  flat,  and  are  not  again  seen  this  side  of  the 
H  umber. 

Between  North  and  South  Cave  the  Lower  Lias  is  covered 
with  great  quantities  of  gravel,  composed  almost  entirely  of  Lias 
fragments,  in  which  specimens  of  Grypkaa  arcuaJta  are  especially 
abundant,. showing  to  how  great  an  extent  the  Lias  must  have 
been  exposed  to  denudation,  and  also  how  abundant  this  particular 
fossil  must  have  been  in  those  beds. 

Inliers  of  the  Lower  Lias. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Esk  the  Lower  Lias  comes  up  between 
Sleights  and  Grosmont,  the  finest  section  being  at  Blue  Scar, 
where  nearly  100  feet  of  bluish-grey  shales  with  rows  of  iron- 
stone doggers  may  be  seen.  But  oeyond  an  occasional  specimen 
of  Am.  capricomus  and  a  few  small  Belemnites,  the  steepness  of 
the  scar  is  so  great  that  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  fossils.  On  the 
north  bank  of  the  river  two  small  sections  are  exposed  in  the 
railway  cuttings,  dose  by  the  stream.  The  first  shows  several 
rows  of  small  flat  ironstone  doggers  in  bluish  shale;  the  second^ 
south-west  of  the  former,  shows  a  lighter  coloured  and  more 
sandy  shale,  with  the  basement  beds  of  the  Middle  Lias  above. 

A  little  further  up  in  the  bed  of  the  river  there  are  about  50 
feet  of  rather  hard,  sandy,  grey,  micaceous  shales,  with  rows  of 
ferruginous  nodules,  often  remarkably  spherical.  These  nodules 
sometimes  contain  Jm.  capricomus,  but  fossils^  as  a  rule,  are  not 
common. 

•■'■'■  ■ —  .  • 

*  Am.  amuUua  and  Am  MaedotmeUii  are  mentioDed  bj  Tate  and  Blake  from 
this  pit  i  Torkihire  Lias,  p.  SS. 
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In  Gliusdale  there  is  so  mach  Drift  that  it  is  impossible  to  say 
whether  the  Lower  Lias  occurs.  The  bottom  of  the  valley  is 
entirely  hidden  by  the  Boulder  Clay,  the  depth  of  which  there 
is  no  means  of  measuring. 

In  Great  Fryup  the  Lower  Lias  is  not  readied,  but  the  ad- 
joining dale  of  Little  Fryup  cuts  about  25  feet  into  it.  There 
is  no  good  section  here,  though  the  earthy  shalea  can  be  seen  in 
the  stream  below  Grosley  Side  House. 

Danby  Dale  being  quite  free  from  Drift,  the  grey,  earthy  shales 
can  be  examined  at  several  points  in  the  bed  of  the  stream  between 
Gate  House  and  Honey  Bee  Nest  The  sections  are  small  and  no 
fossils  were  observed.  Not  more  than  30  feet  of  the  Lower  Lias 
has  been  cut  through. 

The  sections  in  Westerdale  are  much  better,  and  a  larger  area 
of  Lower  Lias  is  exposed.  Immediately  west  of  the  fault  near 
Low  Farm  a  low  cliff  overhanging  the  stream  shows  : 

Ft.  In. 

Shale  with  touffh  dodgers    -  -  -  -  -        4    0 

line  of  decayed  fossiU        •  •  •  -  -03 

Shale  with  scattered  fossils  and  tough  pyritous  doggers       -        5    0 
Earthy  shale  with  few  fossils  •  •  -  -90 

Total 18    3 


Ft. 

In. 

20 

0 

0 

6 

6 

0 

26 

6 

For  a  long  distance  the  Lower  Lias  dips  with  the  stream,  so 
that,  though  it  is  exposed  for  fully  th?  ee  miles  in  the  bottom  of 
Westerdale,  there  is  probably  nowhere  more  than  40  or  50  feet  of 
the  upper  portion  exposed.  A  furlong  east  of  Himter's  Stile 
Bridge  a  scar  on  the  south  side  of  the  sti  ^am  shows : — 

Shale  with  doggers  ..••-. 
Oolitic  ironstone       .  •  .  •  •  - 

Shale  with  doggers  ...  .  - 

Total       ..... 

The  top  of  this  section  is  very  near  the  base  of  the  Middle 
Lias.  The  occurrence  of  oolitic  ironstone  is  very  unusual  in  the 
Lower  Lias,  and  at  first  caused  some  doubt  as  to  whether  the 
beds  might  not  belong  to  the  Ironstone  Series  of  the  Middle  Lias. 
However,  earthy  shales  containing  a  seam  of  impure  ironstone,  with 
Ammonites  capricornusy  seen  in  the  gill  leading  to  Westerdale  Hall» 
prove  that  these  shales  belong  to  the  Lower  Lias.  The  section 
is  poor,  but  shows  an  irregular  line  of  earthy  ironstone  full  of 
fossils,  including  abundance  of  Am,  capricornus.  In  the  road  and 
cliff  between  the  village  and  the  Esk  there  is  : — 

Ft.  In. 

Sftndv  ShAle  /  ^^^  sandstone,  passing  into        -  -      30    0 

&anay  onaie.  -^  ^y^^^^  ^^j^^^.  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  doggers     -        6    0 

Lower  Lias,   -f  ^^^®»  ^*^  *  ^®^  scattered  tough,  earthy 

t     doggers   •  -  •  •  •      36    0 

E    SlSdd.  £ 
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Half  a  mile  south-west  of  Benjy  House  the  oolitic  ironstone  is 
again  seen  in  the  stream,  and  from  the  occiurrence  of  slag  heaps  a 
few  yards  west,  and  also  half  a  mile  north,  this  ironstone  would 
appear  to  have  been  one  of  the  seams  anciently  worked.  At  a 
point  a  mile  further  south  a  change  in  the  dip  rapidly  carries  the 
beds  beneath  the  stream,  and  though  numerous  exposures  of  the 
shale  are  found,  there  are  no  good  continuous  sections.  In  the 
eastern  branch  of  Westerdale  there  is  another  small  inlier. 

In  Bilsdale  the  Lower  Lias  is  first  seen  just  south  of  The 
Holme>  and  from  this  point  down  the  dale  small  exposures  are 
numerous,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chop  Gute.  Near 
here,  in  Raisdale  Beck,  just  above  its  junction  with  this  dale,  is  a 
line  of  small  ironstone  nodules  containing  the  usual  fossils,  which 
are  the  lowest  beds  reached  in  the  dale;  in  the  bank  above, 
shales  with  Am.  capricornus  are  seen.  Hollow  Bottom  Beck 
near  Crookleth  flows  over  these  beds  for  a  considerable  distance, 
and  the  shales  are  also  seen  at  intervals  in  the  banks  of  the  Seph. 
In  Tripsdale,  just  below  Hagg  House,  the  junction  of  these  beds 
with  the  Middle  Lias  is  clearly  seen,  but  further  down  the  stream 
there  are  no  more  clear  exposures. 

Bransdnle  cuts  about  60  or  70  feet  into  the  Lower  Lias,  but 
though  there  are  several  small  sections  of  earthy  shale,  no  detailed 
measurements  can  be  obtained. 

Though  Famdale  shows  far  more  of  the  Lower  Lias  than  the 
other  inliers,  the  undulating  country  these  earthy  shales  form 
seldom  shows  sections  of  more  than  a  few  feet  The  total  thick* 
ness  of  Lower  Lias  here  exposed  must  be  fully  160  feet. 
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CHAPTER  III 

THE  LIAS  (continued). 
Middle  Lias. 

The  Middle  Lias  is  divided  into  two  zone?^  the  upper  one  that 
of  Ammonites  spinatus,  and  the  lower  that  of  Ammonites  mar^ 
garitatus.  Following  the  plan  adopted  in  the  case  of  the  Lower 
Lias,  we  commence  with  a  particular  accomit  of  the  zones  as  thej 
are  developed  in  the  Coast-sections. 

Account  of  the  Zones  in  the  Middle  Lias,  as  they  are  exhibited  in 

the  Yorkshire  Cliffs. 

Zone  of  Ammonites  MABOARiTAxua 

Synonyms  and  Foreign  Equivalents. — "Blue  Marl"  (part),  W.  Smith, 
Memoir  to  the  Map,  1815;  "Staiths  beds,"  Young  and  Bird,  Geol. 
Survey  of  the  Yorkshire  Coast,  p.  140,  1822;  "The  Marlstone  Series," 
PhiUips,  Geol.  of  Yorksh.,  p.  102,  1829;  **  Marlstone,"  Williamson,  Geol, 
Trans.  2nd  ser.,  voL  v.,  p.  224,  1836;  "Lias  8,  Amahheenthone/' 
Quenstedt,  Floxf^ebirge,  p.  540,  1843 ;  "  Mames  k  Ammonites  amaltheus  ou 
nutrgaritatus"  Marcou,  Jura  Salinois,  p.  50,  1846;  "  Amaltheenschichten," 
Strombech,  Deutsh.  Geol.  Gessell.,  p.  88,  1853;  "  Macigno  d'Aubanse " 
(part),  Dumont,  Dew.  et  Chap.  Luxerob.,p.  273,  1853;  '*  Die  obem  Schich- 
ten  des  Am,  maraaritatus,"  Oppel,  Juraf.,  p.  133,  1856;  "  Oherer  Theil  des 
mittleren  Lias,"  Ewald,  Sitzung.  Berlin  Akad.,  1859;  "  Mar^aritatus-bed," 
Wripht,  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  25,  1858 ;  "  Zone  of  Pecten 
itqwvalvis,**  Diunortier,  Dep.  Jurafisi^ue,  vol.  iii.,  p.  206, 1869 ;  "  Marlstone 
and  Ironstone  Series  "  (part),  Phillips,  Geol.  of  Yorksh.,  3rd  ed.,  p.  156, 
1875 ;  "  Zone  of  Amaltheus  margantatus**  Wright,  Lias  Ammonites,  p.  93, 
1879. 

This  zone  constitutes  the  main  part  of  the  '^  Sandy  Series  "  or 
lower  division  of  the  Middle  Lias;  but  from  the  fact  of  the 
palaeontological  zones  overlapping  the  petrological  divisions,  it  is 
only  in  a  general  way  that  it  can  be  said  to  represent  a  definite 
subdivision. 

Messrs.  Tate  and  Blake  divide  this  zone  into  two  portions  ;  the 
lower  consisting  of  sandstone  more  or  less  calcareous,  which  form 
the  main  mass  of  the  Sandy  Series ;  the  upper  being  composed  of 
shales  interbedded  with  ironstone  seams  and  bands  of  clay-iron- 
stone nodules,  which  constitute  the  lower  part  of  the  Ironstone 
Series. 

The  lower  or  sandy  part  of  these  beds  was  originally  called  the 
"  Staiths  beds"  by  Young  and  Bird,  from  being  well  developed 
and  easily  accessible  at  that  place ;  the  upper  or  ironstone  portion 

E  8 
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and  the  Ironstone  Series  of  the  Ammonites  spinatus  zone  above 
bein^,  for  a  similar  reason,  named  the  '^  Kettleness  beda"  Prof. 
Phillips,  adopting  the  nomenclature  of  these  beds  in  the  Soath  of 
England^  called  them  the  ^^  Marktone  beds  ; "  first  of  all  applying 
the  term  to  the  whole  of  the  Middle  Lias,  but  subsequently 
modifying  it  so  as  to  exclude  the  Ironstone  Series. 

The  zone  of  Ammonites  margaritatus  first  appears  on  the  scars 
at  Peak  Steel,  from  which  it  is  thrown  up  by  the  large  fault  to 
the  top  of  the  cliff,  where  it  may  be  again  seen  at  the  side  of  the 
path  leading  down  from  the  HalL  The  beds  here  contain  Am, 
margaritatus^  Hippopodium  ponderosum^  Cardium  truncaium,  Gry^ 
phcta  cymbiumy  and  Dentahum,  but  mostly  in  the  form  of  casts. 
In  skirting  round  the  great  amphitheatre  of  Robin  Hood's  Bay 
these  beds  are  mostly  hidden  by  Boulder  Clay :  but,  when  they 
appear  again  in  the  cliffs  on  the  north  side  of  the  bay,  the  dip 
gradually  brings  them  down  to  the  shore  at  Hawsker  Bottoms, 
where  is  one  of  the  typical  sections  of  these  beds,  although  they 
are  not  so  thick  as  further  north.  Messrs.  Tate  and  Blake  giye 
die  following  measurements  from  these  clifl& : — 


14 
15 


16 
17 


Section  of  the  Margaritatus*ft^^«,  Hawsker  Bottoms, 


Ko. 

PXTKOLOGT. 

TmoK- 

Obaaxtc  Km  Aim. 

« 

5«8S. 

Ft. 

IH. 

I 

Strong  brown  bon  dogger 

0 

6 

Manoiis  cifgnip€9» 

s 

Friable  shales      - 

0 

a 

Brown    ironstone   roogfa 
dogger. 

0 

4 

Cramhlj  laminated  shales 

1 

5 

DoaUe  knobU  j  dogger  - 

0 

GrtMtijfa  mUi  mtdiog  Pimtromgfa  cm* 

6 

Verr     finely     laminated 
fthale. 

1 

7 

Dogger-sandstone  band  - 

0 

S 

Dark  crumbly  shale  with 
occasional  doggers. 

13 

8 

9 

Yellow  sandy  band 

0 

5 

10 

Black  shale ' 

0 

8 

11 

Strong  consecutiye  dogger 

0 

8 

11 

Blae  black  softish  shale 
with  large  fo«aliferoas 
doggers  scattered. 

16 

0 

Modioim  tcaiprmat,    Carditm   aml- 
tieasta,  Plicaiaia  jptjeoM,  Pertem 
tfoatra/ru,     Awu     maar^rittUuMf 
Piemromjfa     cotiaia^      Ceromj^ 

. 

ptf/ncoso,     Protocardimm     tna^ 

catwau 

IS 

Double  consecntiye  dog- 
ffer  with  soft  nartincr. 

0 

7 

Peciem  o^airo/rtt. 

Softshale 

Fo$siliferuiis  dogcer,  ra- 
riable,  blue  slude. 


Strong  consecoriye  rough 

ironstone. 
Dark  shales  with  ojstcn 

and  eomninotcd  fossils. 


6     4 

0  10 


0  6 

1  8 


I 


Wood. 

Gressfyit  t 
io^^mteaia^     Peetem 
C%emMitx»a  ciikmrtOa, 
BflramiUs  dartUmt. 

Pntioatrdimm  tnmcaiam. 
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Ko. 

PiTROLOOT.' 

Thick- 
xness. 

Oroanio  Rbmains. 

Ft. 

In. 

18 

Doggen  -            -            - 

0 

8 

Protocardium  irunccUum, 

19 

Dark  blae  speckly  Rhales 

3 

8 

SO 

Hard     calcareous    sand- 

Oto 12 

Am.  margaritatuM, 

stone  with  cone -in-cone 

structure. 

SI 

Dark  speckly  shales  .     - 

8 

0 

Am.  margariiatuM^  Protocardium 
iruncatum,  Monotis  inaquivalvis, 
PecUn  lunuiaris. 

ss 

Hard  irregular  dogger    - 
Light  speckly  shdes 

0 

6 

S3 

3 

8 

Dentalium    giganteum,     Protocar* 

dium  truncatum,  Pecten  lunuiaris. 

S4 

White  dogger 

0 

4 

S5 

Dark  blue  speckly  shales 
with  irregular  doggers. 

9 

10 

S6 

Thin-bedded,  rippled,  and 
laminated  yellow  sand- 
stone. 

1 

8 

S7 

Bluish  shales 

8 

6 

Wood,  calcite. 

88 

Dogger  band 

0 

8 

Protocardium  truHcatum  (nume- 
rous). 

S9 

Hard  speckly  shale  with 
hard  bands,  graduating 
into 

4 

0 

Protocardium  truncatum. 

80 

Hard    yellow   sandstone- 
rock     with    layers    of 
oysters. 

5 

0 

Gryphaa  cymbium,  Protocar^um 
truncatum. 

81 

Hard  dark  speckly  shales 
with  laminated  band. 

5 

8 

Am.  margaritatui,  Bel.  eleganu. 

82 

Laminated  sandy  beds     - 
Dark  speckled  shales 

0 

7 

83 

4 

8 

84 

Strong  ironstone  dogger  - 

0 

8 

Protocardium  truncatum. 

85 

Dark  speckled  shales 

0 

5 

• 

Series  of  oyster  and  sand- 

stone    bands    of    the 

eapncomu9-^mjie. 
Total 

90 

10 

It  IB  very  difficult  to  fix  the  upper  limit  of  this  zone  at 
Hawsker^  and  we  cannot  hel])  thinking  that  Messrs.  Tate  and 
Blake  have  taken  it  much  too  high.  The  three  first  beds  in  this 
part  of  the  section  appear  to  represent  the  Pecten  Seam  ;  if 
this  is  the  case,  it  is  probable  that  the  beds  9^  10^  11^  which  form 
a  very  conspicuous  line  in  the  cliff,  are  about  on  the  horizon  of 
the  Bottom  or  Avicula  Seam^  and  consequently  the  first  eight 
beds  in  the  section  should  be  included  in  the  jIm.  spinatun  zone. 
A  glance  at  the  comparative  sections  renders  this  more  apparent.* 
At  Staithes^  where  these  beds  come  up  again  and  are  exposed  on 
the  shore  and  in  the  cliff,  they  are  very  favourably  situated  for 
examination,  which  has  enabled  Medsrs.  Tate  and  Blake  to  give 
the  very  copious  list  of  fossilsi  in  the  following  section : — 

*  See  Plate  II.,  page  124. 
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thinned  out  or  become  very  obscore,  but  they  are  not  lost  by  thd 
unconformity  of  the  Oolite  as  Mescirs.  Tate  and  Blake  have 
supposed. 

In  Bugthorpe  Beck  and  at  Garrowby  the  limestone  bands  are 
very  well  seen,  but  the  extension  of  the  tongue  of  Lias  to  the 
north  of  Bugthorpe  is  not  so  clear,  from  the  thick  covering  of 
Boulder  Clay.  South  of  Garrowby  the  Lower  Lias  forms  the 
steep  bank  at  the  foot  of  the  Chalk  Wolds,  and,  being  entirely 
free  from  Drift,  the  evidence  for  its  outcrop  is  very  clear.  The 
limestone  bands  here  are  thicker  and  more  crystalline,  and  have 
been  quarried  for  road-stone,  but  they  do  not  form  a  very  good 
material  for  that  purpose. 

From  the  excavation  near  Ridings  Beck  the  following  fossils 
were  obtained: — Extracrinus  {Pentacrinus)  britannicus,  GryphtBa 
arcuata^   Lima   gigantea^    L.  pectinoideSy  Pleiiromya  (Myacites)* 
costata  f,     Ammonites     angulatus.      Am,    bisulcatus,     and     Am. 
Maugenesti  ?. 

In  this  region  the  petrological  character  of  the  Lower  Lias  has 
considerably  changed  from  what  it  was  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  county ;  instead  of  consisting  principally  of  shales  with  thin 
calcareous  bands  and  ferruginous  nodules,  the  beds  here  are 
much  more  calcareous,  and  contain,  especially  in  the  lower  part, 
strong  bands  of  fossiliferous  limestone.  These  hard  bands  cause 
the  lower  beds  to  stand  out  in  a  bold  feature,  which  forms  a  fine 
terrace,  both  at  Pocklingtou  and  Market  Weighton.  South  of 
the  latter  town  in  the  vicinity  of  North  Cliff  these  beds  have 
been  largely  worked  for  marling  the  land  below,  and  it  is  here 
that  we  are  best  able  to  study  their  character. 

There  are  about  half  a  dozen  or  more  of  these  pits,  a  very 
detailed  account  of  which  has  been  given  by  Prof.  Blake.*  In  a 
general  way  the  beds  here  exposed  may  be  described  as  consisting 
of  a  thick  bed  of  limestone  at  the  top,  full  of  Lima  gigantea^ 
Cardinia  Listeri,  and  Ammonites  Johnstonii;  below  this  are  softer 
beds,  not  generally  so  well  seen,  and  then  beds  of  limestone  again 
very  full  of  Ostrea^  forming  regular  oyster  beds ;  below  which 
there  are  more  shales  and  sofl  beds  with  thin  limestones,  the 
lowest  beds  being  full  of  Pleuromya  crowcombeia  and  Modiola 
minima ;  and  below  this  again  more  shales  with  brown  sandy  bands 
and  fine-grained  white  limestone  resting  on  the  dark  laminated 
shales  of  the  Rhastic  Series. 

The  higher  beds  of  the  Lower  Lias  are  not  nearly  so  well 
exposed  as  the  lower  portion,  but  there  are  several  clay-pits  in 
which  these  beds  are  seen,  more  particularly  about  Hotham  and 
near  Warter.  Between  the  former  place  and  Houghton  the 
**  marl "  pits  are  very  numerous,  the  clay  containing  GrypkcBa 
arcuata  in  great  abundance.  The  total  thickness  of  the  Lower 
Lias  is  about  100  or  150  feet,  but  a  great  portion  of  the  upper 
beds  is  frequently  hidden  by  the  overlap  of  the  Chalk,  so  tnat 


*  Quart.  Joum.  Gcol.  Soc,  voL  xxviii.  p.  182,  and  the  YorkBhirQ  Lias,  p.  8S. 
AIbo  ante,  p.  33. 
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Teiy  often  not  more  than  half  thia  thJckueas  !a  aeen  at  the  out- 
crop. In  the  steep  bank  at  Cliff  there  are  nearly  100  feet  of 
theee  heda,  the  remaining  portion  forming  the  great  spread 
between  this  place  and  Newbald. 

To  the  north-eflat  of  Focklington  the  Lower  Lias  forms  the 
•harp  projecting  feature  just  abore  the  town,  and  is  well  exposed 
on  t£e  brow  of  the  hill ;  but  the  upper  part  is  hidden  by  a  great 
quantity  of  chalk  debris,*  extending  over  the  surface  between 
Wood  House  and  Kildwick  Percy  Hall. 


Cephalopoda  from  the  Lower  Lias  (Upper  part),  Zones  of  ^m. 
Jametoni  and  Am.  capricomui. 


a,  Ammonibn  capricomua,  5eAIaf.(Kfter  Wright)^;  6,  AmmoDiteB  betero- 
mnea,  Y.  If  B.  (kfter  Wright)  } ;  e,  Beleinnites  ckvatua,  Blain.  (after 
Phillipa)  i  ;  d,  Ammonitea  axmatua,  Sow.  (after  Wright)  1. 

Along  the  ateep  bank  by  Denison's  Wood  the  beds  are  well 
seen,  although  much  slipped ;  and  passing  round  into  the  Warter 
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Valley^  we  have  the  section  at  the  brickyard  showing  beds  high 
in  the  aeries,*  while  in  the  stream  below  Warter  Priory  there  is 
a  good  section  in  the  basement  beds  of  the  formation. 

South  of  Nunburnholme  the  Lower  Lias  makes  a  good  feature 
to  the  east  of  the  railway,  but  there  being  a  thin  covering  of  Drift 
here,  it  is  not  well  seen  till  a  little  beyond  Cleaving  Orange^  where 
it  is  thrown  up  by  a  faulty  and  is  exposed  in  the  bank  below  the 
road. 

In  the  two  valleys  running  north  of  Londesbrough  Park  the 
Lias  extends  for  some  distance,  lieds  low  in  the  series  being 
exposed  at  Park  Farm  and  elsewhere.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Market  Weighton  the  Lias  is  everywhere  well  exposed^  parti- 
cularly in  the  railway  cutting  and  in  the  beck  towards  Qoodman- 
ham,  and  aho  to  the  south  as  far  as  Houghton  Hall ;  beyond  it 
forms  the  broad  spreading  terrace  of  Himghton  Moor,  between 
North  Cliff  and  Newbald,  but  is  much  hidden  by  a  thick  covering 
of  sand,  the  land  being  very  light,  and  not  having  at  all  a  Lias 
aspect. 

The  Lower  Lias  forms  the  hill  to  the  south  of  North  Cave, 
where  it  is  exposed  in  the  railway  cutting,  and  the  beds  may  be 
followed  round  the  hill  to  South  Cuve,  but  beyond  this  they  pass 
below  the  alluvial  flat,  and  are  not  again  seen  this  side  of  the 
H  umber. 

Between  North  and  South  Cave  the  Lower  Lias  is  covered 
with  great  quantities  of  gravel,  composed  almost  entirely  of  Lias 
fragments,  in  which  specimens  of  Gryphtea  arcuata  are  especially 
abundant,. showing  to  how  great  an  extent  the  Lias  must  have 
been  exposed  to  denudation,  and  also  how  abundant  this  particular 
fossil  must  have  been  in  those  beds. 


Inliers  of  the  Lower  Lias, 

In  the  vallejy  of  the  Esk  the  Lower  Lias  comes  up  between 
Sleights  and  6rosmont,  the  finest  section  being  at  Blue  Scar, 
where  nearly  100  feet  of  bluish-grey  shales  with  rows  of  iron- 
stone doggers  may  be  seen.  But  beyond  an  occasional  specimen 
of  Am,  capricomtts  9,Xid  a  few  8mM  Belem?iites,  the  steepness  of 
the  scar  is  so  great  that  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  fossils.  On  the 
north  bank  of  the  river  two  small  sections  are  exposed  in  the 
railway  cuttings,  close  by  the  stream.  The  first  shows  several 
rows  of  small  flat  ironstone  doggers  in  bluish  shale;  the  second^ 
south-west  of  the  former,  shows  a  lighter  coloured  and  more 
sandy  shale,  with  the  basement  beds  of  the  Middle  Lias  above. 

A  little  further  up  in  the  bed  of  the  river  there  are  about  50 
feet  of  rather  hard,  sandy,  grey,  micaceous  shales,  with  rows  of 
ferruginous  nodules,  often  remarkably  spherical.  These  nodules 
sometimes  contain  Am.  capricomus,  but  fossils^  as  a  rule>  are  not 
common. 


*  JLin.  armcUus  and  Am  MacdonneUii  are  mentioiied  bj  Tate  and  Blake  from 
ithis  pit }  Torkahire  Lias,  p.  8S. 
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In  Glaisdale  there  is  so  mach  Drift  that  it  is  impossible  to  say 
whether  the  Lower  Lias  occurs.  The  bottom  of  the  valley  is 
entirely  hidden  by  the  Boulder  Clay,  the  depth  of  which  there 
is  no  means  of  measuring. 

In  Great  Fryup  the  Lower  Lias  is  not  readied,  but  the  ad- 
joining dale  of  Little  Fryup  cuts  about  25  feet  into  it.  There 
is  no  good  section  here^  though  the  earthy  shales  can  be  seen  in 
the  stream  below  Crosley  Side  House. 

Danby  Dale  being  quite  free  from  Drift,  the  grey,  earthy  shales 
can  be  examined  at  several  points  in  the  bed  of  the  stream  between 
Gate  House  and  Honey  Bee  Nest  The  sections  are  small  and  no 
foaails  were  observed.  Not  more  than  30  feet  of  the  Lower  Lias 
has  been  cut  through. 

The  sections  in  Westerdale  are  much  better,  and  a  larger  area 
of  Lower  Lias  is  exposed.  Immed'mtely  west  of  the  fault  near 
Low  Farm  a  low  cliff  overhanging  the  stream  shows  : 

Ft.  In. 

Shale  with  touffh  doggers    -  -  -  -  -40 

lane  of  decayed  fossils        -  -  -  -  -        0    3 

Shale  with  scattered  fossils  and  tough  pyritous  doggers       -        5    0 
Earthy  shale  with  few  fossils  •  •  -  -        9    0 

Total 18    3 


Ft. 

In. 

20 

0 

0 

6 

6 

0 

26 

6 

For  a  long  distance  the  Lower  Lias  dips  with  the  stream,  so 
that^  though  it  is  exposed  for  fully  three  miles  in  the  bottom  of 
Westerdale^  there  is  probably  nowhere  more  than  40  or  50  feet  of 
the  upper  portion  exposed.  A  furlong  east  of  Hunter's  Stile 
Bridge  a  scar  on  the  south  side  of  the  sti  ^am  shows : — 

Shale  with  doggers  •••••. 
Oolitic  ironstone       ....  .  - 

Shale  with  doggers  •  .  .  -  - 

Total 

The  top  of  this  section  is  very  near  the  base  of  the  Middle 
Lias.  The  occurrence  of  oolitic  ironstone  is  very  unusual  in  the 
Lower  Lias,  and  at  first  caused  some  doubt  as  to  whether  the 
beds  might  not  belong  to  the  Ironstone  Series  of  the  Middle  Lias. 
However,  earthy  shales  containing  a  seam  of  impure  ironstone,  with 
Ammonites  capricornus^  seen  in  the  gill  leading  to  Westerdale  Hall, 
prove  that  these  shales  belong  to  the  Lower  Lias.  The  section 
is  poor,  but  shows  an  irregular  line  of  earthy  ironstone  full  of 
fossils,  including  abundance  of  Am.  capricornus.  In  the  road  and 
cliff  between  the  village  and  the  Esk  there  is  : — 


Ft.  In. 
-      30    0 
era     -        5    0 


Q  ^A^  Qkoio  /  Flaggy  sandstone,  passing  into 
banay  onaie.  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

Lower  Lias.   -^  Shale,  with  a  few  scattered  tough,  earthy 

(.     doggers   •  -  •  •  •      35    0 

B    61S83.  £ 
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Half  a  mile  south-west  of  Benjy  House  the  oolitic  ironstone  is 
again  seen  in  the  stream,  and  from  the  occurrence  of  slag  heaps  a 
few  yards  west,  and  also  half  a  mile  north,  this  ironstone  would 
appear  to  have  been  one  of  the  seams  anciently  worked.  At  a 
point  a  mile  further  south  a  change  in  the  dip  rapidly  carries  the 
beds  beneath  the  stream,  and  though  numerous  exposures  of  the 
shale  are  found,  there  are  no  good  continuous  sections.  In  the 
eastern  branch  of  Westerdale  there  is  another  small  inlier. 

In  Bilsdale  the  Lower  Lias  is  first  seen  just  south  of  The 
Holme>  and  from  this  point  down  the  dale  small  exposures  are 
numerous,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chop  Ghite.  Near 
here^  in  Raisdale  Beck,  just  above  its  junction  with  this  dale^  is  a 
line  of  small  ironstone  nodules  containing  the  usual  fossils,  which 
are  the  lowest  beds  reached  in  the  dale;  in  the  bank  above, 
shales  with  Am,  capricomus  are  seen.  Hollow  Bottom  Beck 
near  Crookleth  flows  over  these  beds  for  a  considerable  distance, 
and  the  shales  are  also  seen  at  intervals  in  the  banks  of  the  Seph. 
In  Tripsdale,  just  below  Hagg  House,  the  junction  of  these  beds 
with  the  Middle  Lias  is  clearly  seen,  but  further  down  the  stream 
there  are  no  more  clear  exposures. 

Bransdnle  cuts  about  60  or  70  feet  into  the  Lower  Lias^  but 
though  there  are  several  small  sections  of  earthy  shale,  no  detailed 
measurements  can  be  obtained. 

Though  Famdale  shows  far  more  of  the  Lower  Lias  than  the 
other  inliers,  the  undulating  country  these  earthy  shales  form 
seldom  shows  sections  of  more  than  a  few  feet  The  total  thick- 
ness  of  Lower  Lias  here  exposed  must  be  fully  160  feet. 
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CHAPTER  III 

THE  LIAS  (continued). 

Middle  Lias. 

The  Middle  Lias  is  divided  into  two  zones^  the  upper  one  that 
of  Ammonites  spinatus,  and  the  lower  that  of  Ammonites  mar" 
garitatus.  Following  the  plan  adopted  in  the  case  of  the  Lower 
liias,  we  commence  with  a  particular  account  of  the  zones  as  thej 
are  developed  in  the  Coast-sections. 

Account  of  the  Zones  in  the  Middle  Lias,  as  they  are  exhibited  in 

tlie  Yorkstiire  Cliffs, 

Zone  of  Ammonites  maboabitatus. 

Synonyms  and  Foreign  Equivalents, — "Blue  Marl"  (part),  W.  Smith, 
Memoir  to  the  Map,  1815 ;  "  Staiths  beds/'  Young  and  Bird,  Geol. 
Survey  of  the  Yorkshire  Coast,  p.  140,  1822;  "The  Marlstone  Series," 
Phillips,  GeoL  of  Yorksh.,  p.  102,  1829;  "Marlstone,"  Williamson,  Geol. 
Trans.  2nd  ser.,  vol.  v.,  p.  224,  1836;  "Lias  9,  Amaliheenthone," 
Quenstedt,  Flosf^ebirge,  p.  540, 1843 ;  "  Mames  k  Ammonites  amaltheus  ou 
margaritatus"  Marcou,  Jura  Salinois,  p.  50,  1846 ;  "  Amaltheenschichten," 
Strombech,  Deutsh.  Geol.  Gessell.,  p.  88,  1853;  "  Macigno  d'Auban^re " 
(part),  Dumont,  Dew.  et  Chap.  Luxerob.,p.  273,  1853;  **  Die  obem  Schich- 
ten  des  Am,  margaritatus^**  Oppel,  Juraf.,  p.  133,  1856;  "Oberer  Theil  des 
roittleren  Lias,"  Ewald,  Sitzung.  Berlin  Akad.,  1859;      "  Margaritatus-bed, 


Wripjht,  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  25,  1858 ;  "  Zone  of  Pecten 
tequtvalvis,**  Dxmiortier,  Dep.  Jurassi^ue,  vol.  iii.,  p.  206, 1869 ;  "  Marlstone 
and  Ironstone  Series  "  (part),  Phillips,  Geol.  of  Yorksh.,  3rd  ed.,  p.  156, 
1875 ;  *'  Zone  of  Amaltheus  margaritatus,**  Wright,  Lias  Ammonites,  p.  93, 
1879. 

This  zone  constitutes  the  main  part  of  the  *^  Sandy  Series  "  or 
lower  division  of  the  Middle  Lias;  but  from  the  fact  of  the 
palaeontological  zones  overlapping  the  petrological  divisions^  it  is 
only  in  a  general  way  that  it  can  be  said  to  represent  a  definite 
subdivision. 

Messrs.  Tate  and  Blake  divide  this  zone  into  two  portions  ;  the 
lower  consbting  of  sandstone  more  or  less  calcareous,  which  form 
the  main  mass  of  the  Sandy  Series ;  the  upper  being  composed  of 
shales  interbedded  with  ironstone  seams  and  bands  of  clay-iron- 
stone nodules,  which  constitute  the  lower  part  of  the  Ironstone 
Series. 

The  lower  or  sandy  part  of  these  beds  was  originally  called  the 
**  Staiths  beds "  by  Young  and  Bird,  from  being  well  developed 
and  easily  accessible  at  that  place ;  the  upper  or  ironstone  portion 

E  8 
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and  the  Ironstone  Series  of  the  Ammonites  spinatus  zone  above 
bein^,  for  a  similar  reason,  named  the  *^  Kettleness  beds.**  Prof. 
Phillips,  adopting  the  nomenclature  of  these  beds  in  the  South  of 
England^  called  them  the  ^^  Marlstone  beds  ; "  first  of  all  applying 
the  term  to  the  whole  of  the  Middle  Lias,  but  subsequently 
modifying  it  so  as  to  exclude  the  Ironstone  Series. 

The  zone  of  Ammonites  margaritatus  first  appears  on  the  scars 
at  Peak  Steely  from  which  it  is  thrown  up  by  the  large  fault  to 
the  top  of  the  cliffy  where  it  may  be  again  seen  at  the  side  of  the 
path  leading  down  from  the  Hall.  The  beds  here  contain  Am. 
marffaritatus,  Hippopodium  ponderosum,  Cardium  truncatum,  Gry^ 
phcea  cymbium,  and  Dentalium,  but  mostly  in  the  form  of  casts, 
in  skirting  round  the  great  amphitheatre  of  Robin  Hood^s  Bay 
these  beds  are  mostly  hidden  by  Boulder  Clay ;  but,  when  they 
appear  again  in  the  cliffs  on  the  north  side  of  the  bny,  the  dip 
gradually  brings  them  down  to  the  shore  at  Hawsker  Bottoms, 
where  is  one  of  the  typical  sections  of  these  beds,  although  they 
are  not  so  thick  as  further  north.  Messrs.  Tate  and  Blake  giye 
the  following  measurements  from  these  cliffs : — 


Section  of  the  MargmtAius^beds^  Hawsker  Bottoms. 


1 

s 

3 

4 
5 


7 
S 

9 

10 
11 
IS 


13 

14 
15 


IS 
17 


Strong  brown  iron  dogger 

Friabte  shales 

Brown    ironstone   roogh 

dogger. 
CmmSlj  laminated  shales 
Doable  knobblj  dogger  - 

Very     finelj     laminated 

shale. 
Dogger>sandstone  band  - 
Dark  cromblr  shale  with 

occasional  doggers. 
Yellow  sandy  band 
Black  shale ' 

:!%trong  consecutive  dogger 
Blue  black  softish  shale 

with  large  fo«siliteroas 

doggers  scattered. 


Double  consecutire  dog- 
ger  with  soft  parting. 

Soft  jthale 

Fi^silifen>us  dogcer,  ra- 
riable,  blue  slude. 


Strong  coii$ecuti\'c  rvmgh 

iivkustone. 
Dark  shales  with  oTstcn 

and  eommimitcd&Mils. 


Ft. 

Iw. 

0 

6 

0 

s 

0 

4 

1 

7 

0 

4 

1 

5 

0 

5 

13 

8 

0 

5 

0 

8 

0 

8 

16 

0 

0 

7 

1           £ 

^ 

0  10 


0     6 


Momotis  cjfgnipes* 


Gretdffa  mterKudiOf  Pi 
taia. 


ModkJm  9caiprtum,  Cardiia  aml- 
tieastOy  Piicatmla  spimota^  PecUm 
«poinVa/ra,  Awl  wMrparitahu^ 
P/tfvfonjra  cofCoto,  Crroaiy« 
petrieosOy     Protocittdi 


PecitM  ttquitolvis. 

Wood. 

Grtssfya  imttrmediA,  Astarie  9trim~ 

CkfrnMiixki  citkartHa^  Ltda  i 
BeUwmites  c/ani/w*. 
Pntiocardimm  trmmcatmm. 


I     8     '  Gr^pU^  tymiimmu 
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No. 

Pitroloot/ 

Thick- 
xness. 

OrOANIO  RBV AIN8. 

Ft. 

In. 

18 

Doggen  -           -           - 

0 

8 

Proiocardium  iruncatum. 

19 

Dark  blae  speckly  Rhales 

8 

8 

SO 

Hard     calcareous    Band- 

Oto  12 

Am.  margaritaiuM. 

stone  with  cone  in-cone 

stnictore. 

SI 

Dark  speckly  shales  .     - 

8 

0 

Am.  margariiatuM,  Proiocardium 
truncatumt  MonoHs  inaquivalvi$f 
PecUn  lunularii. 

ss 

Hard  irregular  dogger    - 
Light  speckly  shales 

0 

6 

88 

3 

8 

Dentalium    giganteum,     Protocar* 

dium  truncatum,  Pecten  lunvlari». 

S4 

White  dogger 

0 

4 

• 

85 

Dark  blue  speckly  shales 
with  irregular  doggers. 

9 

10 

86 

Thin-bedded,  rippled,  and 
laniinated  yellow  sand- 
stone. 

1 

8 

87 

Bluish  shales 

8 

6 

Wood,  calcite. 

88 

Dogger  band 

0 

8 

Protoeardium  iruncatum  (nume- 
rous). 

89 

Hard  speckly  shale  with 
hard  bands,  graduating 
into 

4 

0 

Proiocardium  truncatum. 

80 

Hard    yellow   sandstone- 
rock     with    layers    of 
oysters. 

5 

0 

Gryphaa  cymbium,  Proiocardium 
truncatum. 

81 

Hard  dark  speckly  shales 
with  laminated  band. 

5 

8 

Am.  margaritaiuBf  Bel.  eleganu. 

88 

Laminated  sandy  beds     - 
Dark  speckled  shales 

0 

7 

83 

4 

8 

84 

Strong  ironstone  dogger  - 

0 

8 

Proiocardium  truncatum. 

85 

Dark  speckled  shales 

0 

5 

m 

Series  of  oyster  and  sand- 
stone    bands    of    the 

eapncomus-noue. 
Total 

90 

10 

1 

It  IB  very  difficult  to  fix  the  upper  limit  of  this  zone  at 
Hawsker^  and  we  cannot  hel])  thinking  that  Messrs.  Tate  and 
Blake  have  taken  it  much  too  high.  The  three  first  beds  in  this 
part  of  the  section  appear  to  represent  the  Pecten  Seam  ;  if 
this  is  the  case,  it  is  probable  that  the  beds  9,  10,  11,  which  form 
a  very  consiucuous  line  in  the  cliff,  are  about  on  the  horizon  of 
the  Bottom  or  Avicula  Seam,  and  conirequently  the  first  eight 
beds  in  the  section  should  be  included  in  the  jIm,  spinattu  zone. 
A  glance  at  the  comparative  sections  renders  this  more  apparent.* 
At  Staithes,  where  these  beds  come  up  again  and  are  exposed  on 
the  shore  and  in  the  cliff,  thiey  are  very  favourablv  situated  for 
examination,  which  has  enabled  Medsrs.  Tate  and  Blake  to  give 
the  very  copious  list  of  fossils:  in  the  following  section : — 

*  See  Plate  II.,  page  124. 
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.  JURAS8I0   BOOKS  OF  TORK8HIRE : 


Section  of  the  Margaritatus-b^^^,  Staithes. 


No. 

PSTBOLOOT. 

Thick- 

KBSB. 

Oboanio  Bbxjlinb. 

Ft. 

In. 

Zone  of  Ammonitea  jpt- 

natus. 

1 

Bottom  seam  of  impure 
ironstone ;    shells    en- 

2 

0 

Ammonitea  margaritatua,  Bdemnitea, 
Pecten  {tquivalvia,  Gryjphtta  cym- 
bium,  Cypricardia  cucullata. 

veloped  in  a  calcareous 

matrix. 

1 

Blue  marly  shale ;  top  sur- 

^ 

Am,  margcuritatna,  BeUmmtea,  Pec- 

face      crowded     with 

*   4 

3 

ten  aquivalviaj  Wood. 

Bdemnitea, 

Bine  shale 

8 

Fine  grained  argillaceous 
limestone. 

0 

1 

4 

Blue  shale 

5 

5 

6 

Band     of    day-ironstone 
slightly  speckled   with 
white   grains,  forms  a 
scar  on  the  flat  si. ore. 

0 

10 

Am,  margantcUua,  Protocardtum 
truficcUum,  Monoiia  cygnipea. 

6 

Black  splintery  shale 

9 

8 

7 

Oval    argillaceous    lime- 

stone doggers. 

►   5 

4 

Black  splintery  shale 

■ 

8 

Clay-ironstone      in     two 
hlocks,         weathering 
brick-red. 

2 

0 

ilffu  margaritatua,  Grgphtra  cgm^ 
bium,  Protocardium  trnncatum. 

9 

Shale       .            -            - 

1 

0 

10 

Argillaceous       limestone 
dogger. 

0 

8 

11 

Shale 

0 

9 

Gryphaa  eymbium. 

12 

Small  doggers 

0 

H 

18 

Shell-bed 

0 

1* 

Belemnites  and  oysters* 

14 

Sandy  shale  with  scattered 
doggers. 

2 

11 

Greaslya  Seebachii. 

16 

Blue  shale  with  doggers 
and  shell-masses. 

6 

0 

Greaalya  Seebachii^  Protocardium 
truncatum,  Pecten  aquivalvia, 
Macrodon  intermediua. 

16 

Shale  with  doggers  and 
shell-masses. 

10 

% 

Am,  margaritatua.  Am,  capricornua 
(▼ery  small),  Diacohelix  aratua^ 
Ventalium      elongatum,      Chem* 
nitzia  Blainvillei,   C,  citharelia, 
Eucyclua     undulatua^     Arcomya 
arcacea,    Monotia     intequivalma, 
Protocardium  truncatum,  Cardita 
multicoata,  Cardinia  lavia^  C.  an^ 
tiqua,  Cypncardia  euculiata,  Ce- 
romua  petricoaa,   Goniomya    hy 
brtda,  Hippopodium  ponderoaum, 
Leda  minor,  L,  galatnea,  L,  gra^' 

phica,  Limea  acuiicoata,   Pecten 

aquivalvia,  P.  lunularia,  Maenh- 

don  intermediua,     Thraeia    gro* 

timna,  Terebr<ihUa  punetaia. 

17 

Dogger-bands     • 

0 

4 

18 

Marly  shale 

8 

0 

19 

Randy  shale  and  doggers 

7 

0 

90 

Calciferous  sandstone 

0 

8 

SI 

Sandy  marls 

9 

9 

Oreulytt^ 

99 

Dogger-band 
Sandy  marls 

0 

3 

93 

2 

0 

94 

Blue  limestone    r 

1 

0 

ZONE  OF  AMMONITES  HABaABITATCS. 
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No. 

Pbtboi*oot. 

TmoK- 

NX8S. 

Oboanio  Bemains. 

Ft. 

In. 

25 

Striped  sandy  shales  with 
fossiliferoos       doggers 
and  thin  sandstones. 

17 

2 

Am,  margaritatus,  Chemnitzia 
Blaincillei,  Protocctrditan  trun- 
catum. 

26 

Beddish  sandstone    with 
bands  of  fossils. 

2 

6 

Dentalium  giganieum^  Proiocardivm 
trunccUum,  Lima  Hermanni^  Mo- 
notU  cygnipes,  &c. 

27 

'  Grey  sandstone  and  flags, 
false-bedded. 

6 

6 

28 

Calciferoos  sandstones    - 

6 

2 

89 

Soft  marly  sandstone  and 
thin    ciUciferous  sand- 
stone bands. 

4 

0 

(Base  of  cliff.) 

80^ 

Sandy  shales 

^ 

Impure  limestone  bands  - 
Grey  marly  sandHtone 

►  10 

0 

(Exposed  on  the  shore  at  low  tide.) 
Protocardium     truncatumj      Pecten 

Blue  micaceous  sandstone 
Total 

^ 

aqtiivalvis,  Belemnitea  virgatus. 

119 

0 

Messrs.  Tate  and  Blake  have  mistaken  the  position  of  the 
Bottom  Seam  in  this  section.  No.  1  is  really  the  Two-Foot  Seam, 
and  the  Bottom  or  Avicula  Seam,  which  these  authors  take  as  the 
upper  limit  of  the  marffaritatus-hei^y  does  not  occur  until  we  get 
down  to  No.  8,  consequently  the  upper  27  ft.  7  in.  belong  to  the 
spinatus'heds.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Ammonites  margaritatus 
ascends  considerably  higher  than  what  is  usually  taken  as  the 
limit  of  this  zone.  In  this  section  the  Sandy  Series  would  appenr 
to  commence  with  No.  25. 

At  Hummersea  Messrs.  Tate  and  Blake  divide  these  beds  into 
two  series,  in  the  following  manner  : — 

Section  of  the  Margaritatus-6«(/«,  Hummersea. 


No. 

PXTBOLOOT. 

TUICK^ 
NE8B. 

Oboanio  Bshains. 

• 

Ammonites  tpinatut 
beds. 

Ft.  In. 

1    4 
S     4 
0    4 

10     2 
0     IJ 

4     0 
0     2 
0     S 

1 
9 

3 

4 
5 

6 

7 
8 

Ufpsb  Margaritatus 
Bbdb. 

Bottom  seam  of  ironstone 

Black  laminated  shale     - 

Clay-ironstone,      slightly 
oolitic 

Black  shale 

Bine     argillaceous   lime- 
stone. 

Black  laminated  shale 

Clay  ironstone     - 

Shale       ... 

*  These  beds  are  not  included  by  Messrs.  Tate  and  Blake  in  their  teotion,  the 
relative  position  of  them  to  the  beds  M>ove  being  someirbf^t  donbtliil. 
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No. 


PSTROLOOT. 


Thick- 

1IS88. 


Oboavio  Bsmaikb. 


10 

11 

121 
18 


14 
16 
16 

17 
18 


19 
20 

SI 


S8 

24 

26 


26 


27 


29 

80 

81 
89 
88 


84 


Nodular    band    of   bluo 

ferro-argillaceoos  lime- 

■tone,    speckled    with 

white  gnuDS. 

Shale       -  -  - 

Oval  doggers  of  aigilla- 

ceoas  limestone. 
Tough  micaccoos  shales  - 
Small  doggers  of  argilla- 
ceous limestone. 
Tough  micaceous  shales  - 
Indurated  sandy  shale 
Blue  hard  sandy  shale     - 
Grey  oval  septariate  no- 
dules. 
Hard  sandy  shales 
Calcifero-argillaceous  balls 

Lower  Margaritatua 
Beds. 

Blue  shaly  sandstone 

Blue  shaly  calciferoui 
sandstone. 

Hard  sandy  shales 

Very  hard  blue  caloiferous 
sandstone  in  two  bands. 

Bubbly  sandstone. 

Hard  grey  fine-grained 
flaggy  sandstone. 

Doggers  of  blue  lime- 
stone -  -  - 

Marly  sand-rook 

Yellow  and  blue  thinly- 
bedded  micaceous  sand- 
stone. 

Marly  sand-rock  - 

Coarse  yellow-sandstone 

Marly  sand-rock  - 

Dark  red,  hard,  fsrra- 
grinous  sandstone. 

HaM  marly  and  flaggy 
sandstones. 

Snbcrystalline  calciferoui 
sandstone. 

Blue  flaggy  oalciferous 
sandstone. 


Blue  caloiferous  landitone 


Ft.  In. 
0    9 


} 


0  10 

0  4 

4  10 
17     0 

1  0 
8  7 
0    4 

8  9 
0     8 


Total  thickness 


Zone  of  Ammoniiei  capri- 
comut. 


] 


2  6 

0  7 

1  4 
1  2 

6  0 

4  2 


6  8 

4  6 

8  8 

2  9 

1  8 

0  8 

8  2 

2  6 

1  6 


0     6 


109     0 


Pecten  lunularis,  Limea  aeuHeoMiOf 
Gervillia  ttrosot  Leda  aubovaU»» 

Zeda  graphica^  Pecten  luntdaru. 


Protocardivm  truneatum. 


Oreulya  Setbachii, 


Am,  margaritahu,  DeniaUwn  gi^ 
ganieum,  Modiola  9eaipruwi^ 
Pecten  €eqmtMilvia,  P,  tubetriaiua, 
Gryphtea  cymbium,  Protoetudhm 
irunc€Uum,  Monotie  tiKegviba/oM, 
Leda  minor,  RkgnehonSUa  co/ci* 
coet€L^ 


In  this  section  the  apparent  paucity  of  organic  remains  arises 
from  the  fact  of  the  beds  forming  a  nearly  perpendicular  cliflf 
which  it  is  very  difficult  to  examine  properly. 
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Fossils  from  the  Z(me  of  Am,  margaritatus. 

ECHINODBRMATA. 

Cidaris  Edwardsii,  Wright,  I 


rrrtgiu 
,  PhU. 


Ophioderma  Milleri 


Ditrapa  dfcinata,  Tate, 

quinquesulcata,  Miinster, 


Rbynchonella  acuta,  Sow, 
calcieosta,  Qitenst, 
tetrahedra,  ^010. 


IEztracriiius  subangularis  P,  Miller. 
Pentacrinus  gracilis,  Chartesworth. 

Annelida. 

I   Serpula  Umax,  Gold/, 

Brachiopoda. 

Spiriferina  rostrata,  Schlot, 

Tessoni,  Dav. 

Terebratula  punctata,  Sow. 

LaMBLLIBRANCH  I  ATA. 


Anomia  numismflis,  Quenst. 
Avicula  calva,  Schl&nb. 

cygnipes,  Y,  8f  B. 

—  insBquivalviB,  Sow, 
Gervillia  serosa,  5tiiip. 
Inoceramus  substriatus,  Munster, 
Lima  eucharis,  cTOrb, 
'         Hennanni,  Volte, 

succincta,  Schlot, 

Limea  acuticosta,  Munster, 
Gryphsea    cymbium,    var.    depresaa. 


irypna 
PhU. 


Ostrea  submaivaritacea,  Brauns, 
Pecten  SBquivahris,  Sow, 

calvus,  Qoldf. 

•*—  lunularis,  12dm. 

substriatus,  12dm. 

Plicatula  calva.  Best, 
—  spinosa,  Sow, 
Arcomya  arcacea,  Seehach, 

hispida,  Sinm, 

Astarte  striato-sulcata,  Rom, 
Cardinia  antiqua,  Phil, 


ntiqi 


Iffivis,  Y,Sf  B, 


Cardita  multicostata,  PhU, 
Cardium  truncatum.  Sow. 
Ceroxnya  petricosa.  Simp, 
CypridLrdia  cucullata,  Munster, 
Goniomya  hybrida,  Munster. 
Gresslya  intermedia.  Simp. 

lunulata,  Tate, 

-—  Seebacbii,  Brauns. 
Hippopodium  ponderosum.  Sow. 
Leda  galathea,  d'Orh. 

graphica,  Tate, 

minor.  Simp, 

Macrodon  Buckmani,  Bichardson, 

intermedius,  Simp, 

Modiola  numismalis,  Oppel. 

scalprum,  Bow, 

subcancellata,  Buvig. 

Thiollierei,  Dum, 

Pboladomya  ambigua.  Sow. 
Pleuromya  costata.  Y.  Sf  B, 

granata.  Simp, 

mundula,  Tate, 

Tellina  fabalis,  Sinm, 
Tbrada  Grotiani,  Brauns, 


SCAPHOPODA. 

Dentalium  elongatum,  Miinster.  \    Dentalium  giganteum,  Phil. 

Gastrropoda. 


Actsaonina  ilminsterensis,  Moore. 
Chemnitzia  BlainyiUei,  Miinster, 

citbarella,  Tate, 

nuda,  Miinster. 

semitecta,  Tate. 

Cryptssnia  expansa.  Sow. 


Discobeliz  aratus,  Tate. 

bellulus,  Tate, 

£ucyclu8  cingendus,  Tate. 

undulatuB,  Phil, 

Littorina  clevelandica,  Tate, 
Turbo  cyclostoma,  Bern, 


Cephalopoda. 


Ammonites  capricomus,  Schlot, 

—  ferrugineus.  Simp, 
— -  fimbriatus.  Sow. 

margaritatus,  Mont, 

nitescens,  Y,  Sf  B, 

—  spinatus,  Brug, 
Belemnites  apidcurvatus,  Blain, 

Tootb. 


Belemnites  breviformis,  VoUz. 

clavatus,  Blain, 

cylindricus.  Simp, 

longiformis,  Blake, 

- —  Milleri,  Phil. 
yirgatus,  Mayer. 


P18CB8. 
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JUBASSIC  BOCKS  OF  YORKSHIRE: 


Zone  or  Ammonites  spinatus. 

Synonyms  and  Foreign  Equivalents, — "  Kettleness  beds/'  Young  and  Bird, 
Geol.  Survey  of  the  Yorkshire  Coast,  p.  139,  1822;  *'  The  Irons£>ne  series/' 
Phillips,  Geol.  of  Yorksh.,  p.  102,  1829;  **  Amaltheenthone  "  (upper  part), 
Quenstedt,  Flozgebir^e,  p.  540,  1843;  "  Marnes^  Plicatules,  Marcou, 
Jura  Salinois,  p.  51,  1846 ;  "  Region  des  Ammonites  cosiatusy*  Oppel, 
Mittl.  Lias  Schwabens,  p.  23,  1853 ;  **  Die  Sohichten  des  Ammonites 
spinatus,**  Oppel,  Juraformation,  p.  138,  1856  ;  "  Spinatus-bed,*'  Wright, 
Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  25,  1858;  ''Thone  mit  Amm. 
spinatus,"  Ewald,  Sitz.  d.  Berlin  Akad,  p.  349,  1859;  ''Horizont.  von 
Amm,  spinatus,**  Wagener,  Lias  von  Falkenhaf^en,  1860 ;  "  Zone  of  Amm. 
spinatwi,"  Wright,  Fossil  Asteroidea,  Pal.  Soc.»  1863 ;  '*  Zone  a  Pecten 
aquivalvis  ^  (upper  part),  Dumortier,  Dep.  Jura,  vol.  iii.,  p.  213, 1869 ;  "  Zone 
o(  Amaltheus  spinatus,"  Wright,  Lias  Ammonites,  p.  103,  1879. 

This  zone  is  sometimes  considered  as  synonymous  with  the 
Ironstone  Series^  but  strictly  speaking  it  only  includes  the  upper 
portion  of  those  beds.  Messrs.  Tate  and  Blake  draw  the  line 
Detween  this  zone  and  that  of  Ammonites  margaritatus  at  the  top 
of  the  "  Avicula  "  or  **  Bottom  Seam  "  of  ironstone,  consequently 
it  includes  only  about  two-thirds  of  the  Ironstone  Series. 

The  beds  comprised  within  this  subdivision,  like  the  upper 
part  of  the  margaritatus  zone^  consist  of  argillaceous  shales  with 
bands  of  ironstone.  The  principal  of  these  are  the  Cleveland 
Main  Seam,  the  Pecten  Seam,  the  Two-Foot  Seam,  and  quite  at 
the  base  the  Avicula  or  Bottom  Seam  which  palasontologically 
belont^s  to  the  zone  below.  Of  these  seams  the  first  two  become 
united  in  the  extreme  north-west,  but  split  up  and  become  thinner 
towards  the  south  and  east,  as  also  do  the  other  beds,  so  that  it  is 
not  always  possible  to  recognise  them  on  the  coast  sections.  The 
following  is  the  section  at  Hawsker  Bottoms. 


Section  of  the  Spinatus-de^b,  Hawsker  Bottoms. 


No. 

Pbtboloot. 

Thick- 
ness. 

Oroakio  Bemauts. 

Soft   blae    shale  of   the 
annulatus  series. 

Ft.   In. 

■ 

1 

2 
8 

4 

5 

Ironstone  doggers 

Soft  sandy  shale  - 

Finely     laminated     sul- 
phnrons  shale. 

Soft  sandy  shale  - 

Red   ironstone    doggers, 
probably  eqniralent  to 
Cleveland  main  seam. 

0  8 

1  2 
0    4 

0  10 
0    8 

Pecten     ctquivahis     (large),    Bel, 
brevifarmis. 

Am,  spinatus.  A,  fermgineus,  Pec- 
ten  aquivahis,    Pleuromya    ros- 
trata,  Modiola  scalprum,  Afonotis 
inaquivaivis,    M,    calva,    Jnoee^ 
ramus    substriata,     Unicardium 
subglobosum,  Ehynehonelia,  Leda 
graphica,  L,  galathea,  Ventaiium 
elongatum. 
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No. 


Pbtboloot. 


Tbiok- 

irsss. 


OaoAiao  Rbmains. 


7 
6 


9 
10 
11 
IS 

13 

14 


15 
16 

17 


Calciferoiu  sandstone 
with  much  ferruginooB 
matter. 

Solid  hard  tandj  shale    - 

Variable  red  doggers 


Strong  solid  shale 

Bed  doggers 

Shale       - 

Irregular  knobbly  doggers 

Hard   blue    shales    with 

scattered  doggers. 
Irregular  doggers 


Friable    shales    with    ir- 
regular doggers. 
Knobbly  doggers 


Rough  friable  shales 


Double    dogger    of    the 
maryaritatu*  series.* 


Total    . 


Ft.  Iw. 
i    6 


5    3 
0    6 


6 
0 
0 
0 


0 
4 
8 
4 


4     4 


0     4 


6     0 
0     5 

5     3 


88    9 


Am.  gpinaius,  Leda  galathea,  fiicoid 

markings  ? 
Pecten  aquivalvUy  Pholodomya  am- 

biguGf  Monoiis  inctquivalvii,  and 

many  smalf  shells,  Gasteropods, 

Astarie,  Ltmedf  &c 

Pecten  aquiuaivis. 

Pecten  aquiviilvis,  Bel,  breviformis, 
Limea  acuticosta. 


Am,  spinatus.  Am,  aolitarius.  Am, 
femigineus.  Am,  reticularit,  Bel, 
bret*iformis,  Cryptania  expansa, 
Chemnitzia  Blainvillei,  Turbo 
cyclostoma,  Pleuromya  costata, 
Modiola  numismalis,  Leda  gala- 
thea,  L,  aubovaUsy  L,  graphica, 
CucuUaa  Hasina,  PUcahila  api- 
nota,  Inoceramua  8ub*triatu$, 
Aetarte  striato-ntlcaia.  Pre- 
tocardium  truncatum,  Myoconcha 
decmata,  JLimea  acuticosta,  M<h- 
notis  inaquivalviSf  Pecten  aquival' 
vis,  Arcomga  areaeea,  Rhyn' 
chonella  Uneata, 


Pecten  ttquivalvis,  Bel,  brevi/ormis, 
Gryphaa  cymbium,  Pholodomya 
ambigna. 


*  Am  noUoed  on  psge  76  we  should  be  inclined  to  include  nearly  iO  feet  mora  of  beds  in  the 
ne  of  Am.  spimdus. 

\ 


■one 
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JURASSIO  BOOKS  OF  YORKSHIRE: 


The  next  place  that  the  spinatus-heds  come  to  the  surface  is  at 
Kettleness,  where  Messrs.  Tate  and  Blake  give  the  following 
section : — 


Section  of  Spinatus-^^^f^,  Kettleness. 

No. 

Petrology. 

Thick- 

NSS8. 

OROJLiaO  BufAINB. 

"  Grey  shales." 

Ft.  In. 

1 
S 

3 

4 
5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 
12 
13 

14 

15 

It 

Sandj  shale 

Small      argillo-areDaceo- 

calcareouf  doggers. 
Sandj  marls 

Black  laminated  shale     - 
Sandy  marl 

Sandy  argillaceous  lime- 
stone doggers,  with  an 
irregular  surfiice. 

Hard  sandy  shale 

Dogger-hand  to  5  inches - 

Hard  sandy  shale 

Shale  with  scattered  fos- 
siliferous  doggers, 
gypsum  '  partially  en- 
Teloping  the  same ; 
some  specimens  of 
Ammonites  in  blende 
and  iron  pyrites. 

Dogger  band,  8  inches    - 

Shale       .            ^            . 

Top  block  of  maii^  seam 
of  ironstone,  a  sub- 
crystalline  calcareous 
ironstone. 

Hard  shale 

Bottom  block  of  main 
seam  of  ironstone,  a 
ferro-argillaceous  iron- 
stone. 

Hard  shale 

1    9 
^  1    8 

0  6 

1  1 

0  6 

■.,. 

[1   ef 

1  9 

S     4 
1     6 

1     7 

Pleuromya    eoiiata,    Pecteu   ognt- 
valtfis. 

Am,  tpinatui,  Bhynchtmetta  Mra^ 

kedra. 
Am.    Mpinaha,    Unicardtum    tub- 

ylohotum,      Pleuromya     coaiaia, 

Rhynchonella  tetrahedra,  PeniU' 

crinua  amalthei, 

Am,9pinaiy9,Am.ferruaineu»,  Chewt- 
nitzia  Blatnvillei,  Turbo   cpclo- 
BtomOf  Dentalium  el(m§aium,  Ar- 
comya  arcacea,  InoceramuM  tub- 
9tricLtu$,  Leda  graphiea,  X.  ««^ 
ovali$,  X.    gakuhea,    Macrodon 
Buckmani,    Astarte    ttriatfhnU' 
cata. 

Am.  9pmaht$,  Peeten  aguivahfU. 

Am.  spinatus,  and  other  foitila  of 
the  section. 

Am.  tptAohit^  Peeten  ttquivahU^ 
Bel.  microefylue,  B.  clavaiuMt 
B.  breviformis,  Ste. 

Ostrea  mbmargaritaeea. 

Below  this  there  are  about  20  feet  of  ferruginous  shale  and 
bands  of  impure  ironstones^  many  of  which  pass  so  gradually 
into  one  another  that  it  is  very  di£Bcult  to  separate  out  the 
different  beds.*  It  is  probable  that  the  whole  of  the  beds  seen 
here  belong  to  this  zone^  and  that  the  marffaritatus-heds  are  not 
represented  at  all  in  the  strata  seen  above  low-water  mark. 
The  full  thickness  of  the  beds  here  exposed  is  about  40  feet 
On  the  opposite  side  of  Bunswick  Bay  the  ironstone  beds  were 
met  with  in  mining  operations,  but  they  do  not  come  above  the 


*  See  page  100. 
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rarPace  till  we  reach  Brackenberry  Wyke  near  Staithes,  where  the 
section  is : — 

Section  of  the  Spinatu8-&«cf#,  Staithes. 


No. 

Pbtboloot. 

Thiok- 

Oboanio  Rbilains. 

NB88. 

Ft.  In. 

• 

"Grey  shales." 

1 

Black    micaceous    marly 

1    5 

Pleuromya    co$tata,    Pecten    aqui- 

Fhales  with  a  row  of 

vaivis,  Pholadomyacottata,  Pinna 

limestone  balls. 

ipathulata. 

S 

Laminated  shales 

0    9 

8 

Friable  sandy  shales,  with 

I    6 

PUuromya    costata,    BhynchontUa 

limestone    nodules    at 

lintaia. 

the  bottom. 

4 

Greyish     brown     marly 

0     6 

Am,  spinatus,  Pleuromya  costatOf 
Phciadomya  coUata,  Unieardium 

sandstone. 

" 

ntbglobosum,    Pecten  aquivalvit. 

Modiola  scalprum,  Limea  acuii* 

cestOf    Protocardium  truncaium. 

RhynchMitUa  Utrahedra. 

5 

Sandy  marl 

Top  block  of  main  seam ; 

8     6 

6 

8   .0 

Am,  8pinatu$,  Pecten  aquivalvis,  P. 

surfkce    coTered   with 

luHfdaris,   P.    aubstriatus,    I7m- 

small  branching  fiicoids. 

cardium  icmthe,  Pleuromya  roe^ 
trata,  Rhynchouella  lineata. 

• 

7 

Shale      - 

1     0 

8 

Bottom    block    of   main 
seam;  surface  coTcred 
with      long     tortuous 
fdcoids. 

S     9 

• 

9 

Shale      ... 

0     8 

Phdadomya     awbiqua^     Plicatula 

• 

sptnosa,  Ostrea  »ubmargaritacea, 
Bhynehonella  lineata. 

10 

Ironstone 

0     4 

11 

Shale      - 

0     6 

12 

Ironstone 

0     4 

18 

Shale       - 

0     6 

14 

Ironstone 

0     7 

Belemnitea  breviformis. 

15 

Shale       - 

0  10 

Monotis  cygnipea. 

16 

Ironstone 

0     6 

Monotie  cygnipes,  Arcomya  arcaceat 
Ostrea  submargaritaceaf  Bhyn' 
chonella  tetrahedra. 

17 

Shale  with  a  ferruginous 

0     8 

Pecten     aquivalvis^    P,     lunularis. 

parting,  ur  narrow  iron- 

Monotis  cygnipes,    Ostrea    sub- 

stone  band. 

margaritacea,  Plicatula  spinosa, 
Bhynehonella  calcicosta,  Tere^ 
bratula  punctata. 

18 

Ironstone 

0     5 

Lima  Hermanm,  Bhynehonella  /e- 
trahedra. 

10 

Marly  shale 

2     6 

Pecten  aquivalvis. 

Total      - 

21     8 

In  the  above  section  the  divisions  6,  7,  and  8  constitute  the 
Main  Seam^  while  the  thin  ironstones  10  to  18  inclusive  probably 
Vepresent  the  Pecten  Seam,  but  the  intervening  shale  No.  9  is 
thicker  than  here  givem      No.  20  is  the  Two-Foot  Seam  as 
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previously  stated^  and  there  are  27  ft  7  in.  more  of  ironstones  and 
shales  before  the  Avicula  or  Bottom  Seam  is  reached^  thus  making 
the  total  of  this  series  49  ft.  3  in.*^ 

From  this  point  the  ironstone  beds  tarn  inland  for  a  space,  but 
appear  s^in  in  the  precipitous  clilSs  of  Boulbj.  But  neither  here 
nor  at  Huntcliff  do  the  sections  call  for  particular  remark.  The 
more  minute  details  of  the  outcrop  are  given  in  the  general  account 
of  the  Ironstone  Series,  f 

Fossils  from  the  Zone  of  Am.  spinatus^ 

PLANTiE. 

Chordophyllites  cicatricosus,  Tate,        \    Nulliporites  fiiroiUatus,  Tate, 

ECHINODBRMATA. 

Cidftns  amalthei,  Quenst,  \    Rhabdocidaris,  sp. 


Ditrupa  capitata,  Phil. 
circinata,  Tate, 


Annelida. 

I    Ditrupa  quinquesalcata,  Miinster, 
Serpula  limax,  Goldf, 

Brachiopoda. 


Lingula  sacculus.  Chap,  Sf  Dew. 
Rhynchonella  capitulata,  Tate. 

—  calcicosta,  Quenst. 

fodinalis,  Tate. 

lineata,  Y.  Sc  B, 

<—  oxyuoti»  Quenst. 

—  tetrahedra.  Sow. 


I 


Spiriferina  si^ensisP,  Buviff, 

Walcotti,  Sow. 

Terebratula  punctata,  Soto. 
Waldheimia  florella,  (TOrb, 

var.  pyriformis,  Dao. 

perforata,  Piette. 


Lambllibranchiata. 


Anomia  numismalis,  Quetut. 
Avicula  calva,  Schlonb, 

—  cygnipes,  Y.  ^  B. 
iosequivsJvis,  Sow. 

—  papyria,  Quenst. 
— —  substriata,  Ziet. 
Hinnites  tumidus,  Ziet, 
Inoceramus  substriatus,  Munster. 
Lima  eucharis,  cTOrb. 

HermaDni,  Volts. 

Limea  acuticosta,  Munster. 
■        Juliana,  Dum. 
Ostrea  sportella,  Dtnii. 

submargaritacea,  Brauns, 

Pecten  sequii^vis,  Sow. 

iunularifl,  Rom. 

substriatus,  Rom. 

verticiUusP,  Stoliczka. 

Perna  lugduncQsis,  Dum. 
Pinna  spathulata,  Tate. 
Plicatula  calva,  Desl. 

spinosaP,  Sow. 

Arcomya  arcacea,  Seebach. 

—  concinna,  Tate. 
—• -  longa,  Buvig, 
Astarte  ru^ata,  Quenst. 

striato  sulcata,  Rom. 

Cardinia  crassissima.  Sow. 

laevis,  Y.  Sf  B. 

Cardita  multicostata,  Phil, 
Cardium  truncatum.  Sow, 
Ceromya  bombax,  Quenst, 


Ceromya  petricosa,  Simp, 

sublsevis,  Tate. 

Cypricardia  cucuUata,  MtLnster, 
Goniomya  hybrida,  Munster, 
Gresslya  intermedia,  Simp, 
Hippopodium  gigas,  Tate, 
— —  ponderosum,  Sow, 
Leda  galathea,  d'Orb. 

graphica,  Tate. 

'        subovalis,  Goldf, 
Lucina  pumila,  Munster, 
Macrodon  Buckmani,  Richardson^ 
—  clevelandicus,  Tate, 

intermedins,  Simp. 

Modiola  numismalis,  Oppel. 

scalprum.  Sow. 

ThioUierei,  Dum. 

Myoconcha  decorata,  Munster* 
Mytilus  aviothensis,  Bumff, 
Nucula  cordata,  Ooldf. 
Pholadomya  ambigua.  Sow, 

lunata.  Simp. 

Simpsoni,  Tate, 

Pieuromya  costata,  Y.  S^  B. 
Tancredia  broliensisP,  Buviff. 

longiscata,  Buoig, 

lucida,  Terquem, 

Tellina  fabalis.  Simp. 

lingonensis,  Dum. 

Thracia  Grotiani,  Brawss. 
Tri^onia  lingonensis,  Dwm, 
Unicardium  subglobosum,  Tate, 


♦  Page  76. 
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Actseonina  chiysalis,  Tate. 

ilminsterensis,  Moore. 

Cerithium  aciiciilum,  Tate, 
liassicum,  Moore, 


Chemnitzia  Blainvillei,  Munster, 

nuda,  Munster, 

semitecta,  Tate, 

Grjptsenia  consobrina,  Tate, 

expansa.  Sow, 

Eucjclus  cingendus,  Tate, 
consperaus,  Tate, 

AnnDonites  femigineas,  Simp. 

Holandrei,  a*  Orb, 

lenticolaria,  Y,  Sf  B. 

margaritatus,  Mont. 

aolitarius.  Simp, 

spinatus,  Brug, 

Belemnitea  acuminatua,  Simp, 

apicicurvatus,  Blain, 

breviformiB,  VoUz, 
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SCAPHOPODA. 

Dentalium  elongatum,  Munster. 

Gastbropoda. 

Eucyclus  nireus,  d*Orb. 

undulatuB,  Phil, 

Nerita  alternaos,  Tate, 
Pleurotomaria  kelicinoides,  Rom, 

nistica,  DesL 

undosa,  Desl. 


Turbo  aciculus,  StoUczha, 

cyclostoma,  Bens. 

latilabrus,  Stoliczha. 

lineatus,  Moore, 


Cbphalopoda. 


Beleninites  clavatus,  Blain, 

compressus,  Stahl, 

cylindricus.  Simp. 

longiformis,  Blake. 

microstylus,  Phil, 

MiUcri,  PhU, 

paxillosua,  Schlot, 

rudis,  PhU, 

vulgaris,  Y,  ijf  B, 


Rbptilia* 
Plesioaaunu,  sp. 

Middle  Lias. 

General  Account. 

The  Middle  Lias  ia  divided  into  two  portion?,  the  Sandy  Senes 
and  the  Ironstone  Series ;  these  when  well  developed,  as  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  area,  are  capable  of  being  mapped  separately, 
and  therefore  in  the  following  pages  we  will  take  them  singly  as 
far  as  practicable. 

As  we  mentioned  previously,  the  limits  of  these  divisions  do  not 
coincide  with  those  formed  by  the  palssontological  zones  ;  for  which 
reason  we  repeat  the  coast  sections,  giving  the  measurements  made 
by  Mr.  Barrow  during  the  survey  of  the  district 

The  Sandy  Series.* 
The  Sandy  Series  which  includes  the  upper  part  of  the  zone  of 
Am.  capricornus  and  the  lower  part  of  that  of  Am.  margaritatus 
consists  of  alternations  of  hard  sandy  shales  and  thin  micaceous, 
calcareous,  and  ferruginous  sandstone,  the  whole  marked  by  the 
extreme  ajbundance,  along  certain  lines,  of  Cardium  truncatum, 
Gryphcea  cymbiumy  var.  depressa,  &c.  Of  these  Cardium  truncatum 
is  very  abundant,  especially  in  the  upper  part,  while  lower  down 
GryphtBa  cymbium  predominates,  and  is  accompanied  by  Avicula 
inaquivalvis ;  calcareous  bands  near  the  base,  often  consisting 
entirely  of  these  two  species.  In  one  particular  bed  Dentalium 
giganteum  occurs  in  considerable  numbers,  while  Belemnites  and 
Pecten  are  tolerably  abundant  throughout. 

*  The  fbllowing  Btratigraphical  detaOs  are  maiDlj  taken  from  the  infbnnatioii 
giTen  by  Messrs.  Beid  and  Barrow  in  the  Geological  Soivey  Memoirs  descriptive  of 
Sbe  Qnarter-SheeU  95  N.W.,  96  N.W.,  96  S.W.,  i6  N.E.,  104  S.W.,  104  S.B. 
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The  eandstone  itself  has  a  bluish  tinge  before  exposure  to  the 
atmosphere  ;  but  as  the  iron  and  lime  are  slowly  dissolved  out, 
the  stone  often  changes  to  a  soft,  close-grained,  micaceous,  flaggy 
sandstone ;  the  flaggy  structure  being  partly  occasioned  by  the 
lines  of  shells.  Upon  splitting  the  stone  open  the  faces  are  mostly 
found  covered  by  casts  of  shells,  principally  Cardium,  Gryphcea, 
Pecten,  and  Avicula.  Where  the  sea  has  acted  upon  blocks  of 
this  sandstone,  the  salt  water  seems  to  rather  harden  the  lime  and 
iron ;  and  thus  the  fallen  block  on  the  beach  may  be  split  up 
along  the  lines  of  fossils,  and  excellent  small  flags  be  obtained 
perfectly  covered  with  Pecten,  Grypkaa,  &c.,  stained  a  rich  red 
from  the  iron  they  contain. 

These  beds  were  originally  called  the  ^^  Marlstone  series  "  by 
Prof.  Phillips  and  others ;  but  as  this  name  was  used  to  include 
both  the  whole  of  the  Middle  Lias,  and  has  also  been  applied  to 
either  division  separately,  it  has  not  much  definite  signification, 
and  has  now  been  abandoned  for  the  Yorkshire  rock. 

The  Sandy  Series  is  first  seen  between  the  faults  at  Peak  Steel, 
from  whence  it  is  thrown  up  by  the  large  fault,  on  the  west  side 
of  which  the  cliff  is  capped  by  the  sandstones  and  sandy  shale  of 
this  series.  The  pathway  down  to  the  great  slip  under  the  cliff 
at  Peak  is  almost  on  the  line  of  Fault,  and  to  tne  left  the  sand- 
stones are  seen,  containing  the  following  species :  Am,  margaritatuif 
Htppopodium  ponderosum^  Cardium  truncatunif  and  GryphiBa 
cymbium,  in  abundance,  Dentalium,  &c.  But  as  they  are  almost 
all  casts  this  is  not  a  good  place  for  collecting.  From  this  point 
the  sandy  beds  make  a  weU-marked  terrace  round  the  south-east 
side  of  the  great  amphitheatre  of  the  Bay,  and  sink  under  the 
Boulder  Clay  beneath  the  Brow  Alum  Quarry. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  regret  this  covering  of  Boulder  Clay  ;  as 
nothing  is  more  striking  than  the  extreme  symmetry  of  the  south- 
east end  of  the  Bay,  where  the  beds  crop  out  to  the  surface  in  a 
succession  of  curvingr  terraces  ;  whilst  the  north  end,  from  its  thick 
covering  of  Boulder  clay,  seems  almost  shapeless.  In  this  natural 
exposure  of  the  beds  several  small  sections  may  be  seen,  principally 
in  the  narrow  but  deep  ditches  that  drain  the  fields ;  only  in  Tan 
Beck,  however,  is  there  a  section  of  the  whole  of  these  sandy  beds. 
The  sandstones  are  cut  through  in  the  road  at  Susanna  Hill ;  but 
westward  of  this  we  have  no  sections  till  we  reach  Butcher  Close 
Wood,  which  is  situated  on  the  sides  of  the  south  branch  of  Mill 
Beck.     Here  the  base  of  the  Middle  Lias  is  exposed ;  the  section 

being  as  follows : — 

Fekt. 
Shale,  bard  and  sandy  -  -  -  •  -    5 

Sandstone,  laminated,  and  full  of  casts  of  Avicula  inttquivalvis, 

Gryphtea  cymbium,  and  Am,  capricomus    -  •  -    3 

Hardy  sandy  shale  almost  white ;  dark  shales  with  small  iron- 
stone doggers,  and  containing  Am,  capricomus,  for  some  dis- 
tance down  the  stream        -  -  .  -  - 

Above  this  section  the  stream  flows  in  Boulder  Clay.  In 
Mill  Beck,  about  1 00  yards  west  of  the  new  bridge,  hard  sandy 
shales  with  Rhynchonella  and  Pecten  lunularis  crop  out,  and  from 
their  lithological  character  we  suppose  them  to  be  part  of  this  series. 
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Fig.  4. 
Middle  Lieu  Fosiih. 


\,  FMten  KquivalriB,  Son).  {tStet  Goldfuw)  ) ;  b,  Ctrdium  trnncntum,  Sow. 
(Original) };  c,  OphiodeniM  Milleri,  PUf.  (ftft«r  Wright)  }. 
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There  are  no  more  exposures  in  this  district  until  we  again 
reach  the  cliff,  about  300  yards  north  of  Bay  Town  ;  and  from 
this  point  the  beds  fall  gradually,  till  they  finally  reach  the  sea- 
level  at  Dobson's  Nab.* 

In  these  cliffs  and  along  the  shore  we  have  the  following  detailed 
section  of  these  beds : — 

Section  of  the  Sandy  Series  at  Hawsker  Bottoms. 

Ft.    Ik. 

Thin  calcareous  sandy  band,  forms  the  top  of  Dobson's 

Nab :  layers  of  Cardium  truncatum,  &c.         -  -      0    10 

Hardy  sandy  shale        -  -  -  -  -      4      0 

Calcareous  sandy  shale  :  Dentalium  giganteum,  Qrypktsa, 

Cardium  truncatum,  &c.  abundant     -  -  -      5      0 

fClose-i^rained  sandstone,  ferruginous  and  calcareous, 
containuig  four  distinct  bands  of  fossils  :  OryphtBO, 
Cardium,  &e,  -  -  -  -  -  -30 

Hard  sandy  shale  with  Am,  margaritatus^  Pecten,  Belem- 
nites,  &c.  in  bands    -  -  -  -  • 

Dogger  band     ..•-.. 

Hard  sandy  shale  with  an  eight-inch  fossiliferous 
nodular  band  at  the  base      .... 

Hard  shale,  darker  than  above :  Pecten^  Belemnites,  &c. 

Calcareous  and  ferruginous  dogger  band :  Am,  caprt- 
corpus  •••••« 

Hard  shale         r  -  .  .  .  . 

{Very  hard  ferruginous  sandstone,  containing  layers  of 
fossils  :  Dentaiium  giganteum  being  ve^  abundant  in 
the  uppermost;  Am,  capricomus,  Bel.  clavatus^ 
Gryphaa  eymbium,  &c.  abundant ;  Cardium  truncatum 
being  found  occasionally       .... 

Sandy  shale  with  dogger' band  at  the  base 

Sandy  shale  with  scattered  fossiliferous  doggers  and 
fossil  wood    ------ 

Dogger  band  with  fossils  .... 

Shide  with  band  of  septariated  nodules  at  the  base 

Shale  with  thin  lines  of  Grypkaa,  &c. 

Shale  with  dogger  band  at  the  base,  almost  composed 
of  shells  -  -  -  -  -  -      2      8 

Thin  sandy  laminae,  passing  into  a  calcareous  band  com- 
posed pf  Grypluea  eymbium  and  Avicula  inaquivalvis, 
accompanied  by  Am,  capriwjmus,  Eucyclus  undulatus 
Rhynchonella  calcicosta,  Belemwites,  &c.        -  -       1       6 

Total  .  -  -      54      4§ 

North  of  this  these  beds  do  not  appear  again  till  we  reach 
Staithes^  just  east  of  which  thev  rise  from  the  sea^  the  upp^r 
part  forming  the  long  flat  scar  known  as  Penny  Stile.  Here 
Am,  margaritatusy  Cardium  truncatum^  and  many  small  fossils  may 
be  found.  The  strata  rise  to  the  west,  and  the  upper  beds  can  be 
carefully  measured  as  far  as  the  beach  in  front  of  the  village, 
where  the  small  beck  has  denuded  away  part  of  the  series. 
There  is,  however,  no  trace  of  any  fault  here,  ns  has  so  often  been 

*  Close  to  Castle  Chamber  on  the  One-Inch  Map. 

f  Forms  the  roof  of  Castle  Chamber,  a  small  hollow  in  the  cliff  at  high-water 
marie 

X  Forms  the  floor  of  Castle  Chamber. 

§  When  measured  with  a  rope  the  thickness  was  foand  to  be  about  60  ftet ;  but 
as  the  cliff  was  not  quite  perpendicular  64  feet  is  probably  nearer  the  truth. 
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asserted ;  a  fact  that  can  be  conclusively  proved  at   low-spring- 
tides. 

The  rest  of  the  series  can  be  measured  and  carefully  examined 
in  Staithes  Nab,  the  whole  giving  the  following  section. 


Ft.  Im. 

0  10 
5    0 

1  0 
4    6 


Section  of  Sandy  Series  at  Staithes. 

Finely  laminated,  calcareous    sandstone.  Am,  margaritatus, 

Cardium  trtmcatum.  Sfc, 
Hard  sandy  shale,  slightly  calcareous 
Knely  laminated  calcareous  sandstone 
Hard  sandy  shale 
Sandstone,  fissile,  with  bands  of  Cardium  truncatum.  Am,  mar 

paritatui,  Avicula  cygnipes,  Dentalium  giganteum  - 
Sandy  shale  .-.-.. 
Hard  laminated  sandstone,  layer  of  Grypluta  depressa 
Sandy  shale  -..--. 
Hard  sandstone,  shelly  hand  above  and  helow 
Shale  with  sandy  ferruginous  nodules  Am.  capricomus 
Hard  sandstone  with  several  shell  bands 
Sandy  shale     -  .  .  . 

Ferruginous  and  micaceous  sandstone 
Hard  sandstone ;  Am.  caprioorma,  OryphtBa  depressa,  Avieula 

incBquioalvis 
Hard  sandy  shale 
Sandstone 
Shale  - 

Flaggy  sandstone 

Haraer  sandstone  with  three  oyster  bands 
Sandstone  softer  towards  the  lower  part,  with  thick  bed  of 

Orffpkaa  depressed  at  base  -  -  -  -  -    6    6 

Softer  shales  of  Lower  Lias. 


13 
4 
1 
1 
1 
5 
4 
2 


0 
6 
2 
3 
3 
3 
3 
0 


0  10 


2 

7 

o 

1 

3 
3 


0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 


Total    - 


-  68  10 


Or  nearly  70  feet. 


These  beds  may  be  followed  up  Staithes  Beck,  past  Dalehouse, 
and  up  Bousby  and  Easington  Becks,  sections  bein^  frequent  and 
dear;  from  which  most  of  the  characteristic  fossils  may  be 
obtained.  The  greater  portion  of  the  Sanely  Series  forms  the 
bearing  rock  of  the  cliff  from  Staithes  nearly  to  Boulby  Alum 
Works.  Though  clearly  seen  as  far  as  Hummersea  they  are 
quite  inaccessible  till  the  latter  phce  is  passed,  when  the  massive 
bed  containing  the  bands  of  Gryphcea  ( Ostrea)  comes  down  to 
about  high-water  mark,  and  continues  approximately  in  that 
position  as  far  as  Skinningrove.  About  here  these  beds  are 
niirly  accessible  for  fossil  collecting.  Beyond  Skinningrove  a 
nearly  complete  section  is  seen  in  Cattersty  Beck,  after  which  clay 
covers  the  entire  outcrop  as  far  as  Huntcliff  Mine  ;  where,  as  it 
only  re-appears  in  the  cliff-face,  it  is  quite  inaccessible.  Keeping 
this  latter  position  as  far  as  the  most  northerly  part  of  Huntcliff, 
the  Sandy  Series  again  passes  inland  under  Drift,  two  sections, 
however,  being  shown  by  the  cutting  through  the  clay  in  Salt- 


*  This  bed  yields  many  fossils  ;  the  chief  are  Am.  capricomus^  Gryphtea  depr€»$a^ 
Avicula  in€Bquivalvis,  and  a  imall  variety  of  Cardium  truncatum. 
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bum  Gill ;  the  first  of  these  is  near  the  base ;  the  second  is  the 
exact  top  of  the  series  * 

There  is  an  isolated  outcrop  of  these  sandstones  with  Cardium 
truncatum  at  the  seaward  end  of  the  Kedcar  reefs,  but  it  is  vetj 
inaccessible   and   fossils   can   only  be  extracted   with  difficulty. 
Indeed,  its  only  point  of  interest  is  the  fact  of  its  occurrence  in 
this  position,  as  it  is  strongly  su^estive  of  some  great  fiEiult  out 
to  sea  cutting  off  all  the  Liassic  beds,  and  bringing  up  the  New 
Bed  Series. 

In   Skelton   Beck   the   first  section  is   exactly  at  the  south 
boundary  of  Saltburn  Gardens,  where  the  middle  of  the  series 
is  eeen.     Under  BushinnJ,  slightly  higher  beds  crop  out,   and 
from  this  [>oint  ns  far  as  Skelton  ACll  the  bed  and  sides  of  the 
stream  nre  composed  of  the  highest  part  of  the  Sandy  Series. 
Throughout  the  whole  distance  fossils  may  be  collected ;  and  near 
Marske  Mill  in  particular  a  considerable  variety  of  specnes  are  to 
be  found,  such  as  ^m.  marparitatus,  Discohelix  aratuSf  DentaHum 
elongatum^  Chemnttzia   Blmnvillei^  Avicula  incequivalvis,  Cardium 
truncatum,  Pecten  lunularis,  and  several  others.t 

On  the  tliree  other  sides  of  Hob  Hill,  the  country  is  entirely 
covered  by  Drift,  and  the  outcrop  can  be  only  approximately  fixed, 
the  same  condition  of  things  prevailing  roimd  Upleatham  HilL 
In  the  higher  part  of  Yearby  Wood,  called  the  Folly,  several 
openingH  have  been  made  in  thin  sandstones  containing  Cardium 
truncatum,  and  from  this  point  westward  the  Sandy  Series  is 
practically  exposed  in  every  small    stream  overlooking  Wilton 
Castle  and  the  surrounding  district     The  road  over  the  escarp- 
ment to  Wilton  gives  the  following  section : —  Ft.  In. 
Shales,  ferruginous  and  sandy              -            -            -            -      — 

Sandstone,  with  shell  hands     -  •  -  -  •    2    6 

Rubbly  sandstone,  breaks  up  small      -  -  -  -    6    3 

Sandstone,  very  hard,  finely  laminated  •  -  -     1     8 

Sandstone,  soft  -  -  -  -  •  -90 

Saudstone,  hard,  laminated,  shelly  in  middle  -  -  -     1     0 

Sandy  shale     -  -  -  -  -  -  -60 

Hard  sandstone,  marly  bands,  base  not  seen,  about     -  -  dO    0 

This  shows  only  the  upper  part  clearly  ;  but  it  is  at  once 
apparent  that  the  whole  series  is  far  thicker  than  at  Staithes,  and 
still  more  so  than  in  the  district  just  east  of  Whitby ;  there  is 
besides  a  distinctly  more  arenaceous  character  in  the  be^is  here. 

A  few  yards  west  in  Waterfall  6iU  the  following  section  was 

measured: —  Ft.  Ik. 

Soft  rubbly  sandstone,  Aviemla  cypnwes,  Cardiwm^  &c.  -    5    0 

Harder  sandstone,  fenroginous  noduks  -  -    6    0 

Sandstone  with  ferruginous  bands  of  Cardimm  trumoatum  -    6    0 

Soft  rubbly  flsffRy  sandstone  -  -  -  -  -  25    0 

Hard  marly  beds  -  -  -  -  -  -  10    0 

*  This  last  section  is  figured  by  Messrs.  Tate  acd  Blake  (Yorkshire  Lias,  p.  111)» 
bat  the  amoant  of  disturbance  is  reaDy  Tcry  slight,  and  timilar  to  what  eocstantly 
occurs  at  the  janction  of  a  thick  bank  of  Boulder  Clay  with  the  rocks  bmratfa; 
it  nuiy  be  glacial  action,  but  we  belieTe  it  to  be  due  solely  to  the  sliding  of  tfa^ 
heavy  elay  bank  abore. 

t  See  The  Yorkshire  Lias,  pp.  134,  S. 
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Small  exposures  of  these  beds  occur  at  intervals  about  the 
£«ton  Mines.  The  great  level-drift  into  the  hill  commences  just 
at  their  base  and  cuts  right  through  them,  each  stratum  being 
penetrated  in  turn,  as  it  is  brought  down  by  the  dip,  which  is 
'Mnto  the  hill."  To  the  south,  near  Upsall  Mill,  is  a  small  patch 
of  the  Sandy  Series,  brought  up  into  the  position  shown  in  the 
map  by  the  great  Upsall  Fault. 

At  the  south  end  of  Scugdale  Slack,  the  deep  hollow  running 
up  into  £ston  Hill,  shales  with  thin  ironstone-bands  are  seen, 
below  which  couie  thin  flaggy  sandstones  evidently  belonging  to 
the  Middle  Lias.  These  sandstones  make  a  good  feature  east 
and  west,  by  which  the  outcrop  is  nmp)>ed ;  their  position  still 
further  east  is  proved  by  the  exposure  of  Lower  Lias  shale  in  the 
adit  north  of  Howl  Beck  Mill.  The  outcrop  on  the  north  side 
of  the  fault  can  only  be  approximately  calculated,  as  the  sole 
evidence  is  the  small  opening  in  the  sandstone  beds  cropping  out 
just  under  the  road  in  Tocketts  Plantation,  north-east  of  Guis- 
brough.  About  Waterfall  Wood  the  position  of  the  Sandy 
Series  is  uncertain  on  accoimt  of  the  thick  covering  of  Drift,  but 
the  railway  cutting  near  Foxdale  shows  the  lowest  bands  of 
sandstone  with  Am.  capricornus,  Avicula  incBquivalvis,  and  the 
characteristic  beds  of  Gryphcea  cymbium,  var.  depressa. 

In  Belman  Bank  the  road  passes  over  an  almost  complete 
section  of  the  Sandy  Series,  from  which  most  of  the  common 
fossib  can  be  obtained,  though  principally  in  casts.  Further 
west,  openings  have  been  made  at  intervals  as  far  as  the  old 
Hutton  Mines.  Here  the  incline  and  the  various  old  paths 
ffive  beveral  clear  sections  of  the  upper  beds,  one  of  which  is  as 
follows : — 

Finely  laminated,  ferruginous  sandstone 

Soft  sandfltone  and  sandy  shale  with  Cardium  truncatum 

Hard  lenticular  sandstone  in  conoretions 

Flaggy  sandstone  and  sandy  shale       ... 

Hiffdthin  micaceous  sandstone  .... 

Sandy  shales  and  thin  sandstones,  many  fossils 

Below  this,  the  rubbish  from  the  hill-sides  has  obscured  the 
section,  wliich  throughout  contains  Cardium  truncatum  in  great 
numbers. 

The  greater  part  of  the  long  narrow  hill  to  the  west  of  Hutton 
Hall  is  composed  of  these  sandstones  and  shales,  which  continu 
to  form  the  steepest  part  of  the  bold  escarpment  flanking  the  low 
ground  of  the  Vale  of  Cleveland.  About  Boseberry  Topping  and 
the  great  Whinstone  Bidge,  exposures  are  numerous.  There  is  an 
outlier  of  the  Sandy  Series  close  against  the  whinstone  quarries 
due  south  of  Boseberry,  but  the  main  outcrop,  north  and  east  of 
ihis^  is  covered  by  day.  In  the  road  from  Ayton  Cottage  to 
Captain  Cook's  monument,  the  ruts  show  sandstone  with  Cardium 
truncatum,  the  outcrop  being  once  more  free  of  Drift  as  far  as 
Burrow  Greens.  Just  beyond  this  a  small  pre-glacial  valley 
divides  the  outlier  near  Easby  from  the  main  mass  of  the  series. 
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which  continues  on  the  east  side  of  the  Drift-filled  hollow,  follow- 
ing round  the  great  Oolitic  outlier  on  which  the  monument  stands. 
Emerging  from  its  Drift-cover,  alone  the  west  bank  of  the  Leven 
in  Kildale^  the  Sandy  Series  gradually  gets  nearer  the  stream,  till 
its  base  enters  the  water  at  Old  Meggison,  where  it  forms  the  top 
of  the  waterfall.  The  upper  beds  continue  in  the  bank  along 
which  the  new  road  has  been  cut,  sections  in  consequence  being 
numerous.  This  is  an  extremely  pretty  district,  and  worth  a  visit 
apart  from  the  favourable  opportunities  for  examining  sections. 
Further  east,  the  deeper  parts  of  the  dale  are  conipletely  filled 
with  gravel,  and  the  Sandy  Series  is  lost  sight  of.  South  of  this 
under  Battersby  Crags  great  masses  of  gravel  flank  the  main  escarp- 
ment ;  the  spur  of  rock  in  Coleson  Banks  being  the  first  clear 
section  of  these  beds*,  where  a  small  opening,  evidently  near  the 
base  of  the  Middle  Lias,  shows  thin  flags  with  Gryphtta  cymbium. 
Where  clear  of  Drift  the  Sandy  Series  forms  a  prominent  terrace 
in  the  hill  side,  by  which  it  may  be  traced  round  the  great 
quadrangular  escarpment ;  the  detritus  is,  however,  usually  too 
thick  to  allow  the  beds  in  situ  to  show  through,  and  it  is  only  m 
large  landslips  that  they  are  actually  seen.  The  finest  of  these 
occurs  at  Blue  Bell  Trough,  and  gives  the  following  section : — 

Section  of  the  Sandy  Series  at  Blue  Bell  Trough^  Burton  Head, 

Ft.  Ik. 


5  0 

4  0 

7  0 

3  6 

4  6 


Calcareous  and  ferruginous  sandstone  with  shaly  partings, 
containing  Cardium  truncatum^  &c.  in  great  numbers         -36 

Hard,  sandy  shale,  and  thin  sandstone 

Hard  sandstone,  ripple  marked 

Softer  fermginous  sandy  shale 

Hard  micaceous  flaggy  sandstone 

Sandy  shale    -  -  .  -  . 

Hard  concretionary  sandstone,  crowded  with  Cardium 
truncatum,  Grypkcsa  cymbium,  Pecten  sublcRviSp  Pecten 
lunularif,  Myacites,  sp.,  and  occasionally  Ammonites  mar- 
garitatus     -  -  •  -  -  -  -10    6 

Shale  -  .  -  -  -  -  -      3    6 

Sandstone  (small  specimens  of  Cardium  iruncatum)  -  -10 

Sandstone  and  shale  bands  alternating,  with  Gryphcea  beds 
at  base         -  -  -  •  •  -  .25    0 


Total  -  -  -  .    67    6 

Passing  round  into  Bilsdalc^  the  west  side  of  the  high-road 
shows  a  cutting  in  the  upper  sandstone  beds  of  this  series ;  and 
exposures  are  numerous  in  the  neighbourhood,  almost  every  small 
stream  flowing  down  the  sides  of  the  dale  showing  some  part  of 
the  Sandy  Series. 

Just  south  of  Chop  Gate  a  bridle-road  goes  up  the  hill  on  to 
the  moor,  where  the  rain  has  washed  these  beds  bare  so  that  they 
can  be  clearly  examined  though  not  measured.  Good  exposures 
also  occur  in  Stingamire  Gill  on  the  west  side  of  the  dale,  and  in 
Kyloe  Gill,  just  noith  of  High  Crosset,  on  the  east;  beyond 
which  the  Sandy  Series  dips  beneath  the  bottom  of  the  valley. 
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West  of  Bilsdale  the  Sandy  Series  is  well  exposed  in  Tom  Gill 
Scar  in  Carlton  Bank,  and  consists  of  sandstones  and  thin  shales 
with  shelly  bands  for  the  first  35  feet;  below  which  is  about  40 
feet  of  sandy  shale^  still  rather  hard,  with  the  usual  characteristic 
bands  of  GryphtBa  cymbium  at  the  base.  As  a  rule^  the  great 
scars  of  Lower  Lias  nre  capped  by  these  basement  beds  of  the 
Middle  Lias,  so  that  along  the  face  of  Dromonby  Bank  sections 
are  fairly  numerous  and  clear. 

In  the  eastern  of  the  two  upper  branches  of  Baisdale  these  beds 
form  two  flat  topped  terraces,  the  little  stream  cutting  a  narrow 
gorge  between  and  exposing  a  small  part  of  the  Lower  Lias.  The 
junction  of  the  latter  with  the  Sandy  Series  is  well  marked  in  the 
stream  at  the  lovirer  end  of  the  dale^  the  Gryphcea  bands  being 
strongly  developed* 

Only  the  upper  beds  crop  out  in  the  western  dale,  forming  as 
usual  a  flattish  area  round  the  stream  in  which  the  calcareous 
flags  are  seen  at  intervals,  especially  about  Broomflat. 

In  the  main  valley  of  Raisdale  the  Sandy  Series  is  suddenly 
faulted  up  near  High  Crosslets,  from  which  place  these  beds 
trend  south-east  and  east,  the  whole  of  the  beds  being  shown  in 
Hartman  Gill.  On  the  north  side  of  the  dale  a  considerable  part 
of  the  series  is  faulted  out,  but  small  outcrops  are  visible  about 
West  Cote  and  Cock  Flat. 

Returning  northwards  the  flaggy  beds  are  well  seen  at  the  north 
end  of  Whorl  Hill ;  and  on  the  east  side  of  the  great  fault  the 
Cardium  truncatum  sandstones  lie  right  against  the  Upper  Lias. 
Nearer  Swainby  Mines  the  ground  is  entirely  covered  by  Drifl, 
and  for  some  distance  along  the  north  side  of  Scugdale  the  Sandy 
Series  is  faulted  out ;  the  first  exposure  being  in  a  small  stream 
below  Scugdale  Hall.  In  the  main  stream  there  is  only  one 
section  of  thin  sandstone,  the  superficial  deposits  completely 
covering  the  bottom  of  this  dale  throughout  its  entire  length ;  but 
to  the  south  the  beds  are  at  a  somewhat  higher  level  and  rise 
clear  of  the  Drift.  The  position  of  the  series  is  in  consequence 
marked  by  the  well-known  terrace,  and  good  sections  are  seen 
about  Holiday  JToude.  To  the  west  of  Btarfa  Bank  the  outcrop 
in  thrown  up  by  a  considerable  fault,  and  beyond  this  is  clear  of 
Drift  for  a  great  diot  mce.  Still,  in  pa^sin<;  through  Limekiln 
Bank  Woods  the  downwash  is  sufHciently  thick  to  obscure  the 
rocks  till  the  road  up  to  Scarth  Nick  is  reached,  where  there  is  a 
clear  section  of  the  whole  series. 

The  large  fault  at  Scarth  Mick  throws  these  beds  down  below 
the  level  of  the  Drift,  and  they  are  completely  obscured  till  the 
outcrop  is  thrown  up  again  by  another  fault  round  the  north-we:it 
comer  of  the  escarpment.  Throughout  the  Amcliffe  Woods  small 
fragments  of  the  characteristic  sandstones  may  be  picked  up,  and 
the  actual  junction  of  the  Middle  and  Lower  Lias  is  well  seen 
below  Lady's  Chapel.  There  are  several  exposures  in  Far  Clack 
Wood,  Clack  Wood,  and  the  road  betweten  them,  after  which  the 
Drift  again  creeps  up  the  hill-side  and  obscures  the  strata.  In 
Oak  Dale  the  little  stream  cuts  through  the  Sandy  Series,  the 
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following  being  a  brief  summary  of  the  section.  At  the  top  oomes 
the  usual  alternation  of  thin  sandstones  and  sandy  shales,  below 
which  is  the  typical  sandstone,  some  12  feet  thick,  crowded  with 
fossils.  The  chief  of  these  are  Cardium  truncatum,  Gryphcea 
eymbium,  Dentalium  ffiganteum,  and  Pecten  aquivalvis.  Some  15 
feet  of  sandy  shale  separate  the  last  bed  from  a  shaly  sandstone, 
10  feet  thick,  containing  the  usual  Gryphcea  beds  near  its  base. 

At  the  weir  above  Osmotherley  Flour  Mill  thin  lenticular 
sandstones,  with  alternating  bands  of  sandy  shale,  pass  completely 
up  into  the  Ironstone  Series ;  so  that  the  lithological  boundary 
between  the  two  divisions  is  ceasing  to  exist,  the  whole  Middle 
Lias  becoming  more  arenaceous. 

About  Thimbleby  there  are  only  a  few  small  exposures ;  but 
south  of  Nun  House,  at  a  small  hollow  in  the  hillside,  the  follow- 
ing section  is  seen. 

Section  at  Nun  House,  near  Over  SiUon. 

J  Soft  grey  shale  ------ 

I  Ironstone,  shelly,  oolitic,  Avicula  Sbam 

L  Ferruginous  shale  with  nodules  -  .  • 

^  r Lenticular  sandstone   "dogger,"  resting  on  sandstone 

^  8      J     with  thin  shale  partings  .  -  -  . 

~  ®.  <  Shaly  sandstone  ------ 

^  I  Hard  flaggy  sandstone,  with  Cardium  truncatum 
CO  LSoft  rubbly  sandstone,  with  Orypkooa  bands  at  base 

This  is  probably  an  under  estimate,  and  40  feet  would  be  more 
exact ;  but,  considering  that  on  the  coast  the  beds  in  one  place 
attain  a  thickness  of  nearly  100  feet,  it  is  evident  that  they  are 
slowly  dying  away  in  a  south-westerly  direction. 

There  is,  moreover,  only  six  feet  of  Bhales  below  the  Avicula 
Seam  in  this  section,  whereas  further  N.£.  there  is  as  much  as 
25  feet. 

For  some  little  distance  to  the  south  the  outcrop  of  the  Sandy 
Series  is  clear,  and  exposures  numerous ;  but  after  rounding  the 
corner  of  the  escarpment  at  Over  Silton  the  Drift  creeps  up  the 
hill  and  hides  these  beds  for  several  miles.  In  the  outlying  lull  of 
Upsall  the  Cardium  truncatum  sandstones  may  be  seen  in  the 
road  below  Upsall  Castle,  after  which  no  exposures  occur  till 
Hole  Wood  south  of  Feliskirk  Yillf^e  is  reached,  where  fragments 
of  sandstone  and  sandy  shale  are  seen,  the  beds  making  a  well- 
marked  feature  in  the  hill  face. 

To  the  south  and  east  of  this  no  rock  is  visible  tit  situ  for  a 
considerable  distance,  and  the  outcrop  has  to  be  inferred  from  the 
relative  position  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Lias.  The  beds  also 
are  much  thinner,  and  therefore  it  is  preferable  in  this  region  to 
take  the  whole  of  the  Middle  Lias  together.'^  For  this  reason, 
before  proceeding  further  with  the  main  outcrop,  it  will  be  better 
to  describe  the  Sandy  Series  of  the  interior  dales,  and  the  Iron* 
stone  Series  of  the  whole  country  to  the  north  and  east,  which 
practically  forms  one  area,  distinct  from  the  feeble  representative 
of  these  beds  to  the  south. 

*  Continued  on  page  118. 
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Inliers  of  the  Sandy  Series. 

In  Elskdale  the  Sandy  Series  has  a  thickness  of  about  60  feet, 
and  consists  of  the  following  three  divisions : — 

(a.)  Upper  part,  consisting  of  two  hard  thin  bands,  with  about 

four  feet  of  shale  beneath  each. 
(^.)  Main  inass  of  sandstone,  with  manj  bands  of  Cardium,  &c. 
(c.)  Thick  bed  of  hard  sandy  shale,  with  thin  beds  of  sandstone 

in  it. 

The  two  hard  thin  bands  in  the  upper  part  are  very  persistent, 
and  form  a  convenient  datum  line  for  correlating  the  diiferent 
seams  of  ironstone  in  Cleveland. 

The  most  easterly  exposures  are  near  Sleights,  where  the  whole 
series  may  be  seen  on  the  sides  of  the  river,  although  the  sections 
are  obbcured  by  vegetation.  Near  Woodlands  a  small  stream 
cuts  through  the  upper  part  of  the  series,  and  exposes,  at  the  base 
of  a  small  fall  on  the  side  of  the  Esk,  hard  sandy  shales,  with 
Avicula,  GryphtBQy  and  occasionally  Am,  capricomus ;  showing 
that  this  is  near  the  base  of  the  Middle  Lias.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  a  little  further  up,  immediately  under  the  railway, 
the  lowest  band  or  sandstone,  with  the  characteristic  ^^  oyster 
beds,"  consisting  of  Gryphtea  cymbium  and  Avicula  ijicequivalvis, 
may  be  seen  rising  fnim  the  river,  dipping  S°  slightly  E.  of  N. 
The  base  of  the  series  is  seen  again  half  a  mile  to  the  S.  W.  in  the 
Beck  below  Eskdale  Gate ;  but  this  section  is  very  small,  and 
entirely  surrounded  by  Boulder  Clay.  A  little  further  west  the 
hard  sandstone  beds  cap  the  great  scar  (Blue  Scar)  on  the  south 
aide  of  the  Esk.  A  complete  section  is  here  shown,  but  it  is 
quite  inaccessible. 

About  Grosmont,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Esk,  several  small 
sections  are  seen,  but  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  many  fossils  from 
these  exposures.  On  the  north  side  of  the  river  the  Boulder  Clay 
completely  obscures  these  beds,  although  tbey  were  proved  in  a 
boring  at  the  North  Mine. 

In  Glaisdale  though  the  Sandy  Series  undoubtedly  occurs  it  is 
entirely  hidden  by  Drift,  and  has  therefore  not  been  separated 
from  the  Ironstone  Series. 

Both  Great  and  Little  Fryup  show  several  small  sections  of 
these  bhales,  the  best  being  in  the  gill  near  Fryup  Hall,  and  in 
Slidney  Dike,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  Wood  Head.  In  Little 
Fryup  the  shales  are  only  seen  in  the  beck  south  of  Scone  Beck 
Gate,  and  in  the  road  a  furlong  east  of  the  same  place.  None 
of  these  sections  allow  of  detailed  measurements. 

The  sections  in  Danby  Dale  are  numerous  though  small.  The 
best  are  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  church,  Cardinm 
truncatum  being  found  in  abundance  in  the  churchyard.  Other 
exposures  can  be  seen  in  the  bridle-road  through  Church  Wood, 
and  also  in  various  parts  of  the  gill  below  the  wood.     Uoad 
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sections  occur  in  Bur-tree  Lane^  near  Gate  House,  and  at  Midge 
Holes,  and  there  are  also  small  exposures  in  the  two  gills  north- 
east of  Nook  House. 

In  Westerdale  there  are  probably  better  sections  of  the  Sandy 
Series  than  in  any  other  of  the  inliers,  but  nowhere  can  the  beds 
be  measured.  Commencing  with  the  eastern  branch  of  the  dale, 
exposures  of  sandy  shale  can  be  examined  a  short  distance  south 
of  Wyett  Bridge,  and  also  in  the  gill  near  Fetch  House.  The 
hiffiier  part  of  the  same  ^ill  shows  thin  cherty  flags,  probably 
belonging  to  the  Sandy  Series,  but  of  a  character  unusual  in  the 
Lias.  At  the  north  end  of  Old  Mill  Wood  there  is  a  small 
section  of  flaggy  sauddtx)ne,  and  similar  beds  re-appear  in  the 
gills  east  of  Tower  Bridge.  Further  south,  at  Cock  Bannock 
and  near  Round  Hill,  sandy  shales  with  cherty  ironstone  doggers 
are  seen,  probably  forming  the  top  of  the  Sandy  Series. 

Some  of  the  best  sections  in  Westerdale  are  seen  in  Bagdale 
Dike,  near  Westerdale  Hall,  where  sandy  shales  and  flagi^ry  sand- 
stone with  Cardivm  truncatum  are  exposed,  llie  same  beds 
re-appear  in  Flats  Gill,  near  the  Grange.  Though  the  shales  are 
again  seen  in  Stock  Dale  there  is  a  good  deal  of  disturbance  in 
the  whole  of  the  western  branch  of  Westerdale.  The  only  other 
clear  section  occurs  due  east  of  Bobin  Leys  House,  where,  close 
to  the  beck,  a  scar  shows : — 

Ft.  In. 

Flaggy  sandstone. 

Shales  -  •  •  •  •  •  -  -90 

Line  of  micaceous  ironstone  doggers  -  -  •  -    0    9 

Shale. 

the  beds  dipping  a  little  W.  of  N.  The  sandy  shales  crop  out  in 
several  other  places  in  fields  and  road  cuttings,  but  there  are  no 
clear  exposures. 

There  are  numerous  small  stream  sectious  of  the  Sandy  Series 
in  Bransdale,  especially  in  Beck  Plantation,  Gimmer  Bank  Wood, 
and  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  inlier.  None,  howeyer, 
show  anything  of  interest. 

Famdale  shows  the  largest  inlier  of  the  Sandy  Series.  The 
sections  are  of  little  importance,  though  sufficient  to  fix  with 
considerable  accuracy  th6  lK>undai*y  of  this  division. 

The  Sandy  Series  in  Rosedale  is  only  represented  by  two 
small  inlier^,  exposing  about  30  feet  of  the  upper  portion.  The 
northern  inlier  extends  along  the  River  Seven  from  Dale  Head 
Farm  nearly  to  Storrey's  House,  the  banks  of  the  stream  showing 
numerous  small  sections.  A  change  in  the  dip  carries  the  beds 
below  the  bottom  of  the  valley  for  half  a  mile,  but  they  reappear 
with  the  same  character  near  Low  House,  and  continue  as  far  as 
Pry  Hills,  where  a  stronger  southerly  dip  rapidly  carries  them 
beneath  the  Alluvium.  The  best  sections  are  close  to  Rosedale 
Abbey,  fossiliferous  sandy  shales  appearing  in  the  stream  imme- 
diately below  Bow  Bridge,  and  also  near  the  Foot  Bridge  leading 
to  Hobb  Farm. 


i  MIDDLE  LlA^. — SAKDY  SEBtES. 

Fia,  5. 
Middle  Lias  Fossils. 


I,  Amnumites  nuu^aritatus,  Mont,  (ftfter  d'Orbigny)  j ;  b,  AmmoDitei 
apinittiB,  Bmff.  (tAer  Wright)  1 ;  e,  TerebrAtuU  punctata,  Sow.  (after 
DaTidMn) ;  d,  RhTncbonellA  tetnhedni,  Sov.  [after  Davidton) ;  e,  Modiola 
acilprum.  Sow.  (tOa  Sowerbjr)  ) ;  /,  AricuU  cygnipea,  Y.  &  B.  (Ori^kl)  }, 
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The  Ironstone  Series. 

The  Ironstone  Series  includes  the  upper  portion  of  the  zone  of 
Am.  margaritatus,  nnd  the  whole  of  the  zone  of  Am.  spinatus  ;  it 
consists  of  numerous  alternations  of  shales  and  ironstone  bands. 
These  shales,  which  are  soft  and  argillaceous  in  the  upper  part, 
become  harder  and  more  sandy  below ;  while  the  ironstone  bands, 
which  are  thick  and  im()ortant  in  the  north-west,  gradually  split 
up  and  thin  away  towards  the  east  and  south. 

This  series  is  the  source  of  all  the  ironstone  which  is  obtained 
from  the  Lias  in  Yorkshire  ;  a  certain  amount  has  been  procured 
from  the  Oolite  above,  but  it  is  as  nothing  compared  with  the 
enormous  produce  of  these  beds.  The  history  and  commercial 
development  of  this  vast  industry  has  been  treated  of  in  numerous 
papers  on  the  subject,  a  resum4  of  which  we  give  in  the  chapter 
on  Economic  Geology. 

At  Peak  Steel  the  base  of  this  series  is  caught  between  the 
two  branches  of  the  fault,  while  on  the  eastern  side  the  upper  part 
just  appears  above  the  surtiace  of  the  water.  Inland  there  are 
several  small  exposures  of  the^e  beds  at  the  south-east  end  of  Robin 
Hood's  Bay,  chiefly  under  the  Peak  Alum  Works,  and  along  the 
railway  cutting  under  the  Brow.  In  the  latter,  flattened  nodules^ 
with  Am.  margaritatus,  may  be  seen  at  the  base  of  the  cutting, 
while  the  doggers  in  the  upper  part  contain  the  large  Pecten  in 
abundance.  From  the  nearness  of  the  section  to  the  Jet-holes, 
the  spinatus  beds  are  probably  at  the  top  of  the  cutting,  and 
coni^ist  of  soft  marly  shales  of  a  somewhat  mottled  appearance, 
containing  doggers,  the  interior  of  which  is  usually  filled  with 
liquid  mud ;  Am.  spinatus,  however,  was  not  seen.  In  the  narrow 
gorge  of  Howedale  Beck  there  is  a  complete  section  of  the  Iron- 
stone Series  to  a  depth  of  about  80  feet.  The  top  of  the  series  is 
here  well  defined  by  a  band  of  nodules,  with  the  large  Pecten  and 
Pholadomya  ambigua ;  but  Am,  spinatus  was  not  seen.  .At  some 
depth  below,  the  nodules  occasionally  contain  the  small  Am. 
margaritaius  {Am,  clevelandicus),  but  the  lowest  beds  seen  are  not 
so  low  down  as  the  shales  with  the  larger  Am.  margariiatus,  and 
hence  the  series  mu^t  be  about  120  feet  thick. 

Tlie  shales  here  are  more  argillaceous  and  decidedly  less  sandy 
than  further  north  ;  and,  from  the  bands  of  nodules  which  occur 
at  some  intervals  being  the  only  representative  of  the  thick  iron- 
stones^ it  is  evident  that  these  seams  have  entirely  died  out. 

From  this  point,  till  Hawsker  is  reached,  the  outcrop  is  entirely 
concealed  by  Boulder  Clay,  with  the  single  exception  of  a  small 
exposure  in  the  south  bank  of  Hamsdale  Beck,  where  about  six 
feet  of  soft  shale,  with  a  band  of  ironstone  doggers,  are  seen. 
The  fossils  are  of  Middle  Lias  age,  -and  probably  belong  to  the 
middle  oF  the  series. 

At  Hawsker  Bottoms  a  complete  section  is  seen  which  is  well 
displayed  both  in  the  cliff  and  on  the  scars,  so  that  each  bed  can 
be  easily  measured  and  described. 
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Section  of  the  Ironstone  Series,  Hawsher  Bottoms. 

Ft.    In. 
(I.)  Layer  of  earthy   ironstone,  weathering  into 
rounded  doffgers  :  Pecten  csquivalvis  (large), 
Belemnites  ireviformis,  Pholadomya  ambigua, 
&c.    -  -  -  -  -  -      0    3 

(II.)  Shale,  jellow-tinffed,  soft  and  finely  laminated  2  6 
(III.)  Ironstone  dogger  band ;  uneven  top,  very  fossi- 
liferous :  Pecten  aqwvaltns  (large),  Belemnites, 
Ammonites  spinatus^  Am,  ferrugineus,  Modiola 
sealpnim,  Avicula  inaguivalvis,  Denialiwn 
eUmgatum,  Pholadomya  at/ibigua^  Cardium 
truncatum,  RkynchoneUa  tetrahedra  in  nests,* 

&c. 0    6 

(IV.)  Band  of  finely  laminated  shaly  sandstone, 
cemented  by  carbonate  of  lime  and  iron, 
having  the  fracture  of  an  ironstone.  (The 
"  Indurated  Shale  Band  ") :  Am.  spinatus,  &c,  1  6 
(V.)  Grey  shale,  finely  laminated,  with  sandy  streaks 
and  occasional  ironstone  doggers:  Phola- 
domya ambigita  and  broken  specimens  of 
Am,  spinatus,  &c.       -  -  -  -      6    0 

(VI.)  Continuous  band    of   ironstone  of  irregular 

thickness :  fossils  as  in  No.  (III.)     -  -      0    6 

(VII.)  Shale  weathering  to  small  pieces,  with  occa- 
sional ironstone  doggers        -  -  -      6  10 
(VII L)  Ironstone  band  with  many  fossils,  especially 

Am.  spinatus  -  -  -  -  -03 

Base  of  high  scar  at  Hawsker. 

(IX.)  Shale 10 

(X.)  Ironstone  band,  crowded  with  fosssils :  Am. 
spinatus,  Am,  ferrugineus,  large  Pecten,  &c. 
yery  abundant;  several  species  of  Grastero- 
poda,  &c.      -  -  -  -  -      0    4 

PCI.)  Hard  shale      -  -  -  -  -      4    6 

(Xll.)  Strong  band  of  ironstone,  very  fossiliferous   -      0    6 
jXIII.)  Hard  dark  shale,  slightly  sandy         -  -      3    6 

(XIV.)  Scattered  dogger  band  -  -  -      0    3 

(XV.)  Shale 2    5 

(XVI.)  Continuous  band  of  ironstone  -  -      0    6 

(XVII.)  Shale,  with  large  Pecten  tequivalvis,  Sec,  Tbase 
of  the  Am.  spinatus  zone,  according  to  Tate 
and  Blake)t  -  -  -  -  .56 

(XVIII.)  Continuous  band  of  ironstone 
wilh  oolitic  grains,  Myacites, 

n*?-  '       uT     1^  ^"y  Pecten  Seam/'  1 

Dark  nucaceous  shale,    large  f  k,^^, 

Pecten,  Belemnites,  &c.  8  in.  I 

Hard  grey  ironstone     -    4  in.J 

(XIX.)  Shale,  hiurd  at  base,  with  Pecten,  &c.  - 

4 


(XX.)  Ironstone  doggej  band 
dLXI.)  Shale,  with  long  flat  doggers  at  base  - 
(aXII.)  Shale,  slightly  sandy,  and  containing  aggre 
gations  of  Pecten,  Belemnites,  Gryphta  cym 
aium.  Am,  margaritatus  {Am.  clevelandicus, 
Y.  and  B.^,  &c.         -  .  -  . 

(XXIII.)  Ironstone  band,  with  shale  parting  in  the 
middle  .  •  •  •  • 


2 
0 
2 


0 
2 
4 


18    0 
1    5 


*  This  is  quite  a  characteristic  feature  of  this  band,  wherever  it  can  be  examined. 
t  Hie  Atn.  tpinatus  zone  probably  extends  to  the  base  of  XXII. ;  see  page  75. 
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Ft.  Ik. 


(XXiy.)  Shale,  more  sandy  than  above,  small  scattered 
doggers  containing  Pecten  lunularis  and  Am, 
margaritatus  (?)  in  large  numbers      -  -    15    0 

(XXV.)  Sandy  ironstone,  resting  on  a  hard  sandy  band 
similar  to  the  'Mndurated  Shale  Band": 
Oresslya  intermedia,  Cardium  truneatum,  &c. 
abundant      -  -  -  •  -      1    0 

(XXVI.)  Shales,  yerv  hard  and  sandy  in  lower  part, 
softer  in  the  upper,  with  thin  bands  of  iron- 
stone :  Large  Am,  margaritatus,  Cardium 
truneatum,  &c.  •  •  -  •    20    0 

Total       -  .    98    2 


At  one  point,  where  the  cliff  is  nearly  vertical,  the  entire  series 
was  found  to  measure  103  feet,  bo  thnt  100  feet  may  be  safely 
considered  the  average  thickness  in  this  district 

The  next  point  that  these  beds  come  above  the  level  of  the  sea 
is  at  Kettlenesp,  where  there  is  the  following  section. 

Section  of  the  Ironstone  Series,  Kettkness, 

Ft.  In. 

Thin  cherty  bed  with  nodules,  resting-on  shalo ;  Am,  spinatus, 
Bel,  breviformis ;  Pecten  tequivaUns,  &c.       -  -  .30 

Thin  chertjr  bed  with  ironstone  nodules ;   Am,  qnnatus,  Bel, 

breviformis,  Pecten  tequivaUns  -  -  -  -    0    4 

Hard  sandy  shale,  with  nodules*         -  -  -  -    4    6 

Ironstone  band  -  -  -  -  •  -03 

Shale  rather  sandy       -  -  -  -  -  -16 

Ironstone ;  Am,  spinatus,  Pecten  tequivtilvis,  1  10  ] 

Shale,  Pecten  aquivalvis     -  -  -  2    0  I  Main  Sbam  6    0 

Shaly ironstone       -  •  -  -  2    2j 

Shale  with  occasional  fragments  of  fossil  wood  -  -    1    6 

Ironstone     2  inches  1 

Shaly  stone  8    „       V  -  -  •  -  -15 

Ironstone     7    ,»       J 

Ferruginous  shale,  fucoidal  markings  -  -  - 

Ironstone  band,  many  fossils   -  -  .  - 

Ferruginous  shale         -  -  .  -  - 

Ironstone         -----. 

Shale,  Pecten  tequivdlvis,  Pleuromya  costata     - 

Ironstone  ...... 

Shaly  ironstone,  Pleuromya  costata      .  .  - 

Shale 

Ironstone  band.  Am,  margaritatus  (Am,  clevelandicus  P) 

Shale   .-.---- 

Ironstone  band  -  .  .  -  . 

Soft  sandy  micaceous  shale      •  .  .  - 

Total 

The  ironstone  composing  the  Main  Seam  is  here  of  poor 
quality  containing  only  about  26  per  cent,  of  iron.  It  was,  how- 
ever, torn  up  off  the  scars  and  shipped  to  the  Tyne  ;  but  it  was 
not  thought  to  be  worth  mining,  and  coosequently  has  not  been 
followed  into  the  cliS.  Below  the  Main  Seam,  there  occur  in 
the  district  where  the  ironstone  is  best  developed  three  other 


2 

.    0 

8 

6 

.    0 

4 

0 

0 

3 

.    0  10 

2 

•    0 

6 

0 

0 

3 

5 

0 

3fi 

2 

*  From  this  bed,  Messrs.  Tate  and  Blake  record  the  following  fossils : — Am. 
spinatus.  Am,  ferrugineus,  Chemnitzia  Blainvillei,  Turbo  cyclostoma,  Dentaiium 
elongatwH,  Arcomya  arcacea,  Inoceramus  substriatus,  Leda  gruphiea,  Leda 
subovalis,  Leda  gakuhea,  Macrodon  Buckmani^  and  Astarte  striatosuicata^ 


•  • 
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seams;  two  of  these  must  be  represented  .in  the •  above  section, 
but  they  are  so  split  up  by  shale,  as  to  be-^.most  unrecognisable.* 
Immediately  under  Kettleness  village  tl>ere  is  a  sharp  local 
synolinal,  running  north  and  south,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
Ironstone  Series  disappears  under  the  Orey  Sha!^  for  a  short 
distance,  but  reappears  in  Redscar  Hole,  forming  a  semicircular 
patch  on  the  scars.  Am,  spinatus,  Bel.  breviformis,  RhytichaneUa 
tetrahedra^  Pholadomya,  amhiguay  Sfc,  are  found  here.  Tho  jsoars 
beyond  this  for  some  distance  are  formed  of  Upper  Lias*  HKales, 
the  next  outcrop  of  the  Ironstone  Series  occurring  in  the  email 
weed-covered  scar  of  Lingrow  Knock.  The  first  line  of  ferru^ 
ginous  nodules  with  A^fK  spinatus  is  seen  here  at  low  spring-tides. 
A  fault  of  40  feet  throws  the  beds  down  to  the  west,  to  reappear 
in  Brackenberry  Wyke,  where  the  Main  Seam  has  been  quarried 
or  dug  away  to  a  considerable  extent  From  this  point  nearly  to 
Stiuthes,  the  Ironstone  Series  forms  the  scars  and  base  of  the 
diff.  Commencing  at  Old  Nab,  and  following  the  beds  as  they 
rise,  the  following  section  may  be  made  out : — 

Section  of  the  Ironstone  Series  at  Staithes. 

.  .^-  In. 
Earthy  ironstone  nodules,  PhoUulomya  ambigua,  &c.    -  -03 

Shale   -           -           -           -           -     '       -           -  -13" 

Thin  laminated  cherty  bed       -           •            -            -  ;    -  'VV/'G 

Sandy  shale,  rather  hard          -            -           -           -  -    2    0 

Shaly  ironBtone            -            -            -            -            -  -06 

Grey  sandy  shale         -           -           -           -  :-  -4^ 

Ironstone,  fiicoidal  markings  at  tcfp   2  ft.  6  in.  1 

Shale         -           -           -  -    1  ,,    2  „   ^  Main  Sbam    6    2 

Ironstone  -  -.-  -2^w6,,  J 

Shale,  ferruginous        -^-            -            -            -  •.36 

Iroostojie       -    Oft.  .3  in." 


>» 


.      Pbctbn  Sbam.    Very  full  of  l  .. 
^.       sbeUs     especially  .   Pec^e»y 4,, 6 
(Bqmvalvis.  .  \'      \   j'  . '  - 


Shale  -  -    0  „     9  „ 

Ironstone        *    0  „    .3  „ 
Shale  -  -    0  „     4  „ 

Ironstone       -,  0  „    .4  ,, 
ShaJjB-.  .    0  „   .8 

Iron^tojie        -.    0  „   .7 

garly  %hale    -    0  „    .9 
onstone        •    0  „     6  „  ^ 
Shale  -  •  ...  . .         - 

Ironstone,    Am,    margaritatus   {Am,   clevelandicui). 

Foot  Sbam  •  -  -  ' . 

Shale  with  occasional  ironstone  nodules 
Ironstone         ----.- 

Shale  ••••••- 

Ironstone,  Avicula  Sbam      .  .  .  . 

SbalQ  with  variable  bed  of  ironstone,  very  fossiliferous 
Shales,  rather  sandy,  with  rows  of  nodules  or  doggers 
Ironiitone,  veiy  fbssiliferous.  Am,  margaritatus 
Soft  sandy  shale  -  -  -  -  •     «    - 

Ibnd^  shale,  rather  hard,  with  ferruginous  nodules     • 

Thin  sandstone,  &c.  of  the  Sandy  Sexies. 


t-i 

•    1  •    •   •   • . 

»  ■ 

'2 

7 

iwo- 
-    1 

9 

-  10 

0 

-610 

.  15 

0 

.    2 

0 

-     1 

0 

-  19 

0 

.    0' 

6 

-•-  11 

0 

-    4 

6 

90 

9 

*  It  18  probable  that  the  five  thin  beds  of  ironstone  below  the  Main  Seam  represent 
the  Pecten  Seam,  and  that  the  thin  band  with  Am.  elevelandicus  is  the  Two-Foot 
Seam,  and  not  the  Bottom  or  Avicula  Seam  as  has  been  supposed.  This  latter  does 
not  appear  to  come  above  the  water  at  Kettleness. 
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•   • 


•   •         •  • 


v..   • 

This  section  may  be^samfnarised  thus : — 


/•• 


•••  • 


Shale,  &o. 

•*•/••.•  Main  Seam    - 
Shale    -   •/•:•- 

%  *••  *  Pbcten  Seam 
Shale.,.    '•    - 

.,     \  Two-Foot  Seam 

.^fl^-'-  .  -  -  - 

•••/•.,  r^  AvicuLA  Seam 

'••.Shale 


Ft. 

In. 

-    8 

6 

-    6 

2 

-    3 

6 

.    4 

6 

-    2 

7 

.    1 

9 

.  25 

10 

-    2 

0 

.  36 

0 

'    The  lower  beds  of  shale  are  probably  slightly  thinner ;  the  total 
**«.  *    thickness  of  the  Ironstone  Series,  when  measured  with  a  rope 
was  found  to  be  85  feet. 

The  Main  Seam  has  been  extensively  worked  to  the  south-east 
of  Staithes,  but  it  is  now  almost  abandoned  on  account  of  its 
inferior  quality.  The  other  seams  have  not  been  worked  at  all 
up  to  the  present  time. 

In  the  hollow  south-west  of  Staithes  the  beds  are  almost 
entirely  obscured  by  Boulder  Clay,  but  there  is  a  very  dear 
section  at  the  mouth  of  Grinkle  Mine  in  Easington  Beck,  which 
is  as  follows : — 


Two  laminated  hands  with  shale,  PAoIacfomya  oiM^wol^  &c. 
(section  not  dear)     ...... 

Ironstone       -    3  ft.    3  in.  I 

Shale  -  -    1  f>     5  „   >  Main  Seam     -  •  . 

Ironstone        -    2  „     2  „  J 

Shale     •*  ...aaa 

Ironstone        -    Oft.    4  in.  1 

Shale  -  -    0  „     9  „  !>  Pectbn  Seam  P  full  of  shells  - 

Ironstone        -    0  „     6  „  J 

Ferrtiguioiis  shale       ...... 

Ironstone        -..---- 

Ferraginous  shale        ...... 

Ironstone,  Two-Foot  Band  .  -  .  -  • 


T. 

In. 

5 

0 

6  10 

3 

0 

1 

6 

2 
0 

4 
1 

0 
9 
3 
3 

The  Pecten  Seam  may    include  beds  below  those  bracketed, 
but  the  masses  of  shells  only  occur  in  these  three. 

The  Ironstone  Series  re-appears  in  Boulby  GliflT  where  the  old 
road  below  the  Alum  Works  gave  the  following  section : — 


Ft.  Ik. 

Dogger  hand  •-  •  -  •  -03} 

Ironstone        -  3  ft.    4  in.  1 

Shale-  -  0  „     6  „    |>Main  Seam  -  -  -    6    11 

Ironstone        -  3  „      1  ,»  J 


Just  east  of  Hummersea  these  beds  hays  slipped  down  over 
the  shale  scar,  so  that  a  continuous  section  of  them  is  exposed  on 
the  foreshore,  the  stratification  being  at  right  angles  to  their 
original  position  in  the  cliff. 
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3  ft. 
1 


-    4 


>• 


9t 


6  in. 

0„ 
3  .. 


} 


Main  Sbam 


-  Oft. 

.  0 

•  0 

.  0 


ft 
n 

9$ 

tf 


Sin." 
4., 
6  ., 
6„ 
9  „ 
3,. 


0 
8 
2 


7 
9 


>>Pbctbk  Sbam     -    3    6 


Section  shown  by  the  Great  Slip  near  Hummersea, 

Ft.  In. 
Do^fCer  band    - 
Ironstone 
Dogger,  shaly 
Ironstone 
Ferruginous  shale 
Ironstone  • 
Shale 

Ironstone  - 
Shale 

Ironstone,  veiy  fossiliferous    0 
Shale         •  .  -    0 

Ironstone  •  •  -.1 

Shale   •  •  •  . 

Ironstone,  Two-Foot  Sbam    • 
Shale   -  -  -  • 

Ironstone,  Avicula  Sbam 
Shale,  &c.        -  .  . 

The  lowest  beds  are  broken  up  and  covered  by  sea-weed^  00 
that  the  details  cannot  be  seen. 

Above  Loftbouse  Alum  Works  the  ground  is  obscured  by 
Boulder  Clay,  but  in  Hummersea  Clin  the  Ironstone  Series 
appears  again,  and  there  are  several  small  exposures  on  the  east 
side  of  Skinningrove  Beck  near  the  Lofthouse  Mines,  where  the 
Two-Foot  Seam  is  1  ft.  9  ins.  in  thickness. 

In  Cattersty  Beck  there  is  the  following  section : — 


4 
1 

25 
2 


6 
3 
0 
0 


Base  of  Main  Sbam, 
Ferruginous  shale     ... 
Shale  and  ironstone,  shelly,  Pbctbn  Sbam 
Shale  .... 

Ironstone,  Two-Foot  Sbam 


Ft.  In. 


1 
6 
6 
2 


6 
6 
6 
0 


Around  Brotton  Hill  the  Ironstone  Series  is  entirely  hidden  by 
Boulder  Clay^  but  is  seen  in  the  cliff  face. 

There  is  a  small  exposure  of  these  beds  at  Salt  Scar,  the 
extreme  north  east  of  the  scars  opposite  Coatham,  where  sandy 
shales  with  ironstone  nodules  are  seen  dipping  north  at  2^.  It  is 
evident  that  the  beds  are  about  to  change  their  dip  here.  Un- 
fortunately, only  the  base  of  the  Ironstone  series  is  seen^and  none 
of  the  more  important  beds  of  ironstone  are  on. 

In  SkeUon  Beck,  just  south  of  the  viaduct,  there  is  the 
following  complete  section  of  the  whole  of  these  beds,  one 
moreover,  that  is  particularly  accessible. 

Ft.  In. 

Top  dogr^er  (Ironstone),  not  worked 

Pyntous  band,  0  to  3  inches    - 

Ironstone,  Main  Sbam 

Verr  fermginous  shale,  with  doggers  - 

SheuT  ironstone,  Pbctbn  Sbam 

Hard  dark  ferruginous  shales  - 

Ironstone,  Two-Foot  Band     - 

Dark  shale,  with  a  thin  band  of  ironstone 

Ironstone,  Avicula  Seam 

Shale,  harder  and  more  sandy  (about)  - 

Siliceous  ironstone       ... 

Sandy  diale,  with  Am,  margaritatui,  Sfc, 

9  eisss. 


-24 

-    0    2 

-    9    7 

.    2    5i 

.     I    9 

.    6    7 

.    2    6 

-  22    0 

.    2    0 

.  25    0 

-    0  10 

-    7    6 
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Below  this  comes  the  Sandy  Series^  the  upper  beds  of  which 
are  extremely  full  of  fossils. 

The  Ironstone  Series  forms  an  encircling  ring  round  Hob 
Hill ;  but^  on  three  sides,  its  boundaries  are  entirely  obscured  by 
Boulder  Clay.  Upleatliam  Hill  is  surrounded  in  a  similar 
manner  by  the  same  beds>  their  upper  limit  being  exposed  on  the 
north  side  in  the  old  ironstone  quarries,  the  section  seen  being  as 
follows : — 

Doii^ffer,  an  ironstone,  p]p*itoa8  and  impure 
Sulphur  band  (Iron  Pyrites)     - 
Ironstone,  Main  Seam 
Marbled-stone  -  .  - 

Perruf^nous  shale  (about) 
Shelly-ironstone,  Pbctbn  Sbam 
Hard  dark  shale 
Ironstone,  Two-Foot  Band    - 

Lower  beds  than  this  are  not  exposed  about  Upleatham  Mines. 

In  the  hollow  between  Upleatham  and  Eston  Hills  the  Iron- 
stone Series  is  obscured  by  Boulder  Clay,  but  about  Court  Grreen 
the  following  section  may'  be  seen : — 

Ft.  Ik. 

Hard  ironstone,  impure ;  used  for  a  roof  in  mining     •  -3 

Band  of  Iron  I^tes,  in  oolitic  i^rains  -  •  -  -0 

Main  bed  of  blue  oolitic  ironstone.  Main  Seam         -  -  11 

Mottled  shale  and  ironstone,  in  streaks  -  I  ft.  1  in.' 
Dogger  (Ironstone)  band  -  -  0 

Masses  of  shells,  Pecten,  Belemnites,  Avi- 

etfZo,  &c.  -  -  -  -  0 

Mottled  shale  and  ironstone,  shelly  base  0 
Shale  and  ironstone,  shelly         -  -  0 


^T. 

In. 

2 

4 

0 

2 

9 

0 

0 

7 

2 

0 

1 

5 

5 

0 

2 

2 

9» 


»» 


»> 


5 
5 
7 


$t 


ft 


»t 


f> 


Pbctbn 
Sbam. 


0 
6 
0 


2    10 


This  shelly  base  of  the  Main  Seam,  that  is  the  Pecten  Seam, 
varies  much,  but,  on  the  whole,  thickens  as  we  approach  £ston 
Hill,  where  it  is  little  less  than  five  feet  thick. 

.  0^  the  north  side  of  the  Eston  outlier  there  are  7  feet  of 
ferruginous  shales  beneath  this,  with  the  Two-Foot  Seam  below, 
but  these  are  the  lowest  beds  that  are  seen  here.  On  the  south 
side  of  this  hill  the  entire  series  is  cut  out  by  the  great  Upsall 
f^ult  as  far  as  Scugdale ;  beyond  which  the  Main  Seam  comes  in 
again,  and  in  an  opening  for  ironstone  there  is  the  following 
section: — 


fitise  of  Main  Sbam,  looks  like  a  red  gravel  .  •  « 

Mottled  shale  with  slareaks  of  ironstone  .  -  • 

SWes,  crumbles  to  small  pieces  -  .  » 

Shelly  beds,  with  ironstone  and  shale   partings,  Pbctbn 

Bbam - 

Ferruginous  shale        .  •  • 


Ft.  In. 


I 
2 

2 
6 


0 
0 

4 
8 


From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  on  the  south  side  of 
Eston  Hill  the  Pecten  or  Shelly  Seam  is  not  immediately  under 
the  Main  Seam,  as  on  the  north  side ;  but  is  separated  by  three 
feet  of  ferruginous  shale,  and  pannot>  in  consequence,  }fe  mined 
with  the  latter  seam^  as  is  proved  in  Chaloner's  riU      , 
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At  Tockett*8  Lytfae,  the  solid  rocks  come  once  more  to  the 
mirfiice,  the  hill  being  composed  of  the  lower  beds  of  the  Seriea 
The  Main  Seam  is  commonly  believed  to  exist  here,  but  such  is 
not  the  case.  A  little  south  of  U*  aterfall  there  is  an  exposure  of 
shale,  with  ironstone ;  while  further  up  the  stream,  and  in  the 
nulway  cutting,  there  is  a  nearly  complete  section  of  the  Ironstone 
Series.     It  is  as  follows,  in  descending  order : — 


» 


»f 
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IronBione,  much  quarried.  Main  Seam 
Shale,  with  thin  streaks  of  ironstone  - 
Ironstone,  with  shale    -  -    1  ft.  2  in. 

Shelly  ironstone  -  -    0  „  9  „ 

Ferruginous  shale         -  -    0  „  2 

Ironstone,    shaly    and    sheUy, 

Peeten,  S^c,    -  -  -     1  „  5 

Shelly  ironstone  -  -    0  „  6 

Crumbly  shale  .... 

Ironstone,  Am,  clevelandicus,  Two-Foot  Seam 
Light  sandy  shale      -  - 

Sfljody  ironstone         ... 
Sandy  shale   .... 
Hard  ironstone,  Avicula  Seam 
Sand  shale   .  -  - 

Thin  sandstone,  Peeten  lunularii 
Hard  sandy  shales     ... 


Ft.  In. 


Pbctbn  Seam      4    0 


5 
2 
6 
0 
19 


0 
6 
0 
3 
0 


1  10 
6    0 


0 
6 


4 

0 


The  Ironstone  Series  may  be  easily  followed  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  great  hill,  south  of  Guisbrough  ;  where  there  are  many  small 
exposures,  principally  of  the  upper  beds,  the  best  of  which  occur 
about  Belman  Bank.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  old  Hutton 
Mines  the  workings  have  exposed  several  clear  sections,  from 
which  the  following  has  been  compiled  : — 


Ironstone,  Main  Seam         - 
Ferruginous  shale,  with  thin  streaks  of  ironstone 
Ironstone  with  bands  of  Peeten,  Pecten  Sbam 
Green  shales  -  -  -  .  . 

Ironstone,  hard,  Two-Foot  Seam     - 
Green  shale    -  -  -  -  - 

Blue  oolitic  ironstone  ... 

Sandy  shale,  with  finely  laminated  sandstone 
Thin  band  of  sandy  ironstone 
Soft  sandy  shale         -  .  -  - 

Hard  sanay  shale       .... 
Sandy  shale,  with  ferruginous  doggers,  containing  many 
fossils         --..... 


Ft.  In. 


4 
3 
2 
2 
6 
1 
20 

20 
10 


4 

6 
8 

7 
6 
0 
0 

0 
0 


6    0 


Further  west  and  south  the  beds  below  form  a  bold  flat-topped 
esoarpmenty  in  consequence  of  which  there  are  no  natural  sections 
of  the  Ironstone  Series^  the  few  trial-holes  for  the  Main  Seam  being 
the  onlj  positive  evidence.  The  shape  of  the  ground,  however, 
shows  very  clearly  the  position  of  the  u])per  part  of  the  Middle 
Lias.  The  whole  of  the  Middle  Lias  is  exposed  in  the  whinstone 
quarries  at  Cliff  Ridge,  but  the  strata  are  so  calcined  that  it  is 
not  a  good  place  for  examination.  Circling  round  Easby  Bank, 
on  which  Captain  Cook's  Monument  stands,  the  upper  beds  are 
clearly  seen  just  above  Burrow  Greens,  but  beyond  this  a  quantity 
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of  detritus  obftcures  the  ground  as  far  as  the  old  Kildale  Mineii. 
The  workings  here  have  exposed  the  following  section  : — 

Ft.  In. 

Lenticular  hard  shale  and  doggers  -  -  -       1     0 

Hard  shale 1  10 

Indurated  shale  band  -  -  -  •  -      0    3 

Sulphur  band 0    2 

Ironstone    2ft.    din.! 

Shale     -     1  M     1  ,,   VMain  Seam  •  •  •      4  10 

Ironstone     1  ,,     ^  i,  J 

Ferruginous  shale       -  •  -  -_^-  -38 

Shelly  ironstone.  Am,  spinatus,  SfC.    0  ft.  11  in."^ 

Shale       -  -  -  -    0 

Ironstone,  Pecten,  Avicula,  Sfc,  in 

masses  -  -  -    0 

Shale       -  .  -  -    0 

Ironstone,  .few  fossils      -  -    0 

Shale      -  -  -  -    0 

Ironstone  -  -  -    0 

Shale  -  -  -  •  -  -  -22 

Ironstone,  Two-FooT  Ssam  •  -  •  •26 

Shale« 


it       **    »» 


"     o  "  VPkctbn  Sbam  2    6 


»9 
ft 


Along  the  Ingleby  escarpment  the  covering  of  gravel  and 
detritus  conceals  the  outcrop  of  the  Ironstone  Series  for  some 
distance,  and  the  only  reliable  information  is  to  be  gained  from  the 
Ingleby  Mines,  at  which  the  following  section  was  measured : — 

Ft.  In. 

Shale  with  rows  of  ironstone  nodules. 

Dogger  band  -  •  -  -  •  •  -03 

Hard,  grev  ironstone  2  ft.  Oin.  1 

Shale  parting  -  1  >»  ^  m   [-Main  Seam  -      4  10 

Hard,  grey  ironstone  1  »»  6  ,,  J 

Shale  parting  -  -  -  -  .  -04 

Shaly  ironstone,  Pbctrn  Seam         •  -  .  -      1    8 

Shale  -  -  -  -  •  •  -  -29 

Ironstone,  Two-Foot  Seam  -  -  -  •  -20 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  last  seam  of  ironstone  is  the  Two- 
Foot  Seam,  as  it  contains  Avicula  cygnipes^  a  small  Pecten^ 
Cardium  truncatum^  Am.  clevelandicnsy  &c.,  while  Am.  tpinatu$ 
and  Pecten  cBquivalvis  are  absent. 

On  the  face  of  the  escarpment  the  great  landslip  at  Blue  Bell 
Trough  exposes  the  following  section : — 

Ferruginous  shale^  resting  on  hard  shale  band 
Impure  oolitic  ironstone       1  ft.  3  in. "] 
Ferruginous  shale       -  3  „  0  „   I  w.-„  o,^.. 

Shale  with  dogger  bands      4  „  0  „   p^^iN  Seam 
Ironstone,  very  hard  -  1  »  6  „  J 

Laminated  shale         ... 
Shale,  darker  and  softer 
Ironstone,  with  shale  parting  - 
Ferruginous  shale       ... 
Thin,  sandy  ironstone,  Cardium,  Pecten,  &o. 
Shale,  ferruginous,  sandy  towards  base 

Total   -^ 


Ft, 

.In. 

3 

0 

9 

9 

6 

0 

12 

0 

0 

9 

3 

3 

0 

3 

30 

0 

66 

Q 
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Ft. 

In. 

0 

3 

1 

6 

0 

4 

0 

3 

1 

6 

14 

0 

2 

0 

are 

seen 

From  this  section  the  Main  Seam,  which  is  well  known  from  its 
character,  is  cyidently  split  up  into  two  widely  separate  blocks ; 
the  Avicula  or  lowest  Seam  is  perhaps  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
last  30  feet  of  shale,  but  covered  by  rubbish. 

Just  before  entering  Bilsdale,  ferruginous  shales  are  seen  close 
against  the  boundary  wall  at  the  head  of  the  dale,  and  the  first 
seam  of  ironstone  is  seen  about  a  hundred  yards  to  the  south-west. 
Tlie  outcrop  of  the  Main  Seam  continues  clear  for  about  three  - 
quarters  of  a  mile  as  far  as  the  hamlet  of  Urra,  and  sections  may 
be  seen  in  both  branches  of  the  stream  that  flows  down  past  The 

Holme,  that  at  Cast  Hills  being  as  follows  : — 

* 

Secttpn  of  the  Ironstone  Series  at  Cast  Hills. 

Iroiutoiie       ....... 

Shale 

LroDatone       .  .  -  •  -      .      - 

Shale 

Ironstone,*  probably  Two-Foot  Seam,  with  Pecten  lunularis, 

P.  ^Bquivalvis,   Cardium  truncatwn,  Avictda  cygnipes,  A. 

intBquivalvis,  Myacites  sp.  and  Belemnites  sp.  abundant 
Shale-  ....... 

IroDBtone,  probably  Avicula  Seam  .... 

South  of  this  the  Main  Seam  and  the  Avicula  Seam 
opposite  Chop  Gate,  and  there  are  exposures  of  ironstone  at 
EUermire,  Cam  House,  and  Oak  House.  In  Tripsdale  the  Avicula 
Seam,  which  is  2  feet  thick,  crosses  the  stream  about  half  a  mile 
above  Hagg  House. 

In  Tarn  Hole  Beck  there  is  the  following  section  : — 

FenrnginouB  shale 
Ironstone 
Shale  - 

Lronstone,  Two-Foot  Seam 
Shale  - 

Sandy  band    - 
Shale- 
Ironstone 

Micaceous  sandstone  - 
Shale  .... 
Ironstone,  Avicula  Seam 
Shale  - 

It  is  noticeable  here  that  the  shales  between  the  Two-Foot  and 
Ayicula  Seams  are  decidedly  more  sandy,  a  feature  that  becomes 
more  pronounced  as  we  proceed  in  a  south  and  west  direction. 
The  Main  Seam  is  not  exposed  in  this  section.  Further  i>outh 
the  prindpal  exposures  of  the  Ironstone  Series  are  in  the  roads  by 
Appietree  Hurst  and  Low  Crosset ;  while  in  Crosset  Planlation 
there  are  a  number  of  old  workings,  but  they  are  so  ancient  that 
no  record  of  them  is  known  in  the  dale. 

The  beds  descend  rapidly  from  this  point,  and  one  of  the  iron- 
stone seams  crops  out  at  the  first  sharp  bend  of  the  river  north  of 


Ft. 

In. 

.      5 

0 

-      0 

5 

.      2 

0 

1 

3 

-      3 

6 

-      0 

4 

-     -4 

0 

.      0 

4 

.      2 

0 

-    12 

0 

-       I 

9 

-      6 

0 

^  From  the  fossils  and  the  general  character  of  the  beds  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  this  is  the  Two-Foot  Seam.  The  Main  Seam  was  met  with  in  a  trial-hole 
abore ;  bat  this  has  fsllen  in,  so  that  no  details  ooold  be  asoertained. 
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Spout  House ;  while  at  the  next  bend  below,  ferruginous  shale, 

evidently  near  the  top  of  the  series,  is  seen. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  dale  the  greater  part  of  the  Ironstone 

Series  is  exposed  in  Fangdale  Beck,  and  a  trial-hole,  partly  fallen 

in,  gives  the  following  section  of  the  Main  Seam : — 

Ft.  In. 
Ironstone       -  -  -  -  -  -  -10 

Shale  -  - 3    0 

Ironstone        -  -  -  -  -  -  -10 

In  Stingamire  Gill  a  trial-hole  has  been  roade  in  which  three 
seams  of  ironstone  can  be  seen;  the  lowest  being  of  the  best 
quality  and  about  1  foot  6  inches  thick. 

North  of  this  the  ironstone  is  seen  at  a  few  places  along  the 

hillside,  but  the  best  exposure  is  close  to  the  south  end  of  Vittoria 

Plantation,  where  the  following  section  occurs : — ^ 

Ft.  In. 


Shale  with  ironstone  streaks  - 

*                *                 —                * 

-      2    0 

Mixed  shale  and  ironstone     • 

■                                  a                                  •                                  ■                                  < 

.      1  10 

Shale  - 

. 

.                                  -                                  -                                  . 

.      2    0 

Ironstone 

m 

.                                  •                                  .                                  • 

.      0    2 

Shale 

m 

•                                  -                                  -                                  • 

.      1    8 

Ironstone 

• 

•      '                            •                                  m                                 —                                  a 

.      0    4 

Ferruginous  shale 

• 

-             .             .             « 

-      0    6 

Ironstone 

• 

.             .             .             . 

.      1    0 

At  the  north-west  point  of  Dromonby  Hill  the  seam  forms  a 
considerable  spread,  the  ground  being  covered  with  fragments  of 
ironstone.  A  trial-drift  was  made  here,  but  has  fallen  in.  The 
base  of  the  seam,  which  is  a  marly  ironstone,  caps  the  scar  at  the 
head  of  Tom  Gill  and  the  following  section  is  seen  : — 

Section  at  Tom  Gilly  Busby  Moor. 

Fp.  In. 
Base  of  Main  Seam 

Dark  ferruginous  shale  -  •  -  -  •      6    0 

Flaggy  ferruginous  siliceous  nodules  *  -  •  -04 

Ferruginous  shale      -  -  -  -  •  -12    0 

Hard,  ooUtic  ironstone,  Avicula  Seam  -  •  -13 

Ferruginous  shale,  harder  at  base       -  -  •  •    31     0 

Passing  down  the  valleys  at  the  head  of  Baisdale,  the  Ironstone 
Series  has  a  well-defined  outcrop ;  but  rock  exposures  are  rare, 
owing  to  the  thick  covering  of  downwash,  and  to  the  fact  that 
no  trial-holes  have  been  made  till  the  two  streams  unita  Just  at 
this  junction  is  a  driit^  which  has  now  fallen  in,  but  from  virhich 
Messrs.  Tate  and  Blake  give  the  following  section  of  the  Main 
Seam : — * 

Ft.  In. 

9s  S  r  Ironstone,  with  dogger  band  at  top  and  base  -  -      2    8 

5  <  \  Shale 15 

S  ^  L  Ironstone,  with  dogger  band  at  top     -  •  -      1    9 

Just  south  of  this  there  is  a  fault  which  throws  up  the  Iron- 
stone some  distance  to  the  south  side,  so  that  the  Main  Seam  crops 
out  in  the  road  close  by  High  Crosslets,  and  the  beds  below 
have  been  exposed  by  denudation.     The  outcrop  on  the  south 


*  The  Yorkshire  Lias,  p.  140. 
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side  of  Saisdale  Is  quite  clear,  and  in  Harton  Gill  the  following 
section  may  be  seen : — 

Section  of  the  Ironstone  Series  in  Harton  Gill,  Raisdale, 

Ft.  In. 
Thin  indurated  sandy  band. 
Shale 
Indurated  buid 


} 


Shale 

Sulphur  band 

Ironstone  dogger 

Shale 

Ironstone* 

Shale*  .      ^Main  Sbam 

Ironstone,  2  feet 

Shale  ..... 

Ironstone,  Two-Foot  Sbam 

Shale  ..... 

Laminated  sandv  ironstone  {Cardimn  trtmcatum) 

Shale,  well-bedded     -  .  .  • 

Ironstone,  Avicula  Seam    - 

Shale  with  few  doggers  ... 

Total       . 


4  0 

0  6 

1  0 
0  1 
0*  4 
10 

4  0 

6  0 

0  9 

6  0 

0  3 

10  0 

0  9 

25  0 

€0  8 


The  hard,  laminated,  sandy/ironstone  band,  crowded  tdth  Car* 
dium  truncatum,  is  very  chaiacteriBtic  in  this  af/ea.  Its  til^rdne80 
often  causes  it  to  hare  a  bare  outcrop,. and  from  it  the  position  of 
the  Main  Seam  can  be  fixed,  even  when  the  latter,  as  is  often  the 
case,  is  quite  obscured  by  downwash. 

At  the  head  of  the  small  beck  south  of  Breck  House  a  trial-hole 
was  made,  which  has  since  fallen  in.  Here  the  bottom  band  of 
ironstone  is  2  feet  thick,  and  of  an  oolitic,  shelly  character ;  while 
above  are  two  other  bands  of  ironstone,  harder  and  more  siliceous. 
The  thickness  of  the  whole  with  shale  partings  is  about  6^f|3et. 

jRe turning  once  more  to  the  main  escarpment,  the  feature  alone 
marks  the  position  of  the  Ironstone  Series  along  the  west  face  of 
Carlton  Bank^  and  no  trial- holes  occur  till  Swainby  Mines  are 
reached,  where  the  following  section  was  proved  : — 

Section  at  the  Ironstone  Mines,  Swainby^ 


Hard  sandy  ferruginous  beds 

Sulphur  band  (iron  pyrites) 

Flagffy  sandy  bed 

Sulphur  band  (iron  pyrites) 

Ironstone 

Shale 

Ironstone  dogger 

Ironstone 

Hard  black  shale 

Dctfger  band  • 

Softer  dark  shale 

Sandy  hard  shale 

Softer  shale    - 

Hard  white  ironstone 


Main  Skam 


Ft. 

In. 

3 

6 

0 

1 

0  10 

0 

1 

6 

0 

2 

3 

0 

4 

3 

0 

7 

0 

4 

0 

1  10 


*  Obscored  by  mbbiih. 
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Passing  up  Rcugdale  the  outcrop  of  the  Ironstone  Series  is 
faulted  out  for  some  little  distance,  but  the  ironstone  was  proved 
by  two  drifts  further  east,  both  of  which  showed  the  Main  Seam 
to  deteriorate  in  this  direction.  This  is  well  shown  by  the 
section  at  the  head  of  the  dale,  which  is  as  follows : — 

Section  of  the  Ironstone  Series  at  the  Head  of  Scugdale, 

Ft.  Iw. 
Indurated  shale  band. 

Shale,  Boft  and  ferruginous    -  -  -  -  -      7    0 

Ironstone       •  -  •  -  •  -  -09 

Shale-  -  •-  -  -  -  -26 

Ironstone       -    1  ft.  8  in.  1 

Shale  -  -    0  „  9  „    [-  Main  Sbam      -  -  -     4    6 

Ironstone       -    2  „  0  „  J 
Shale,  soft  and  ferruginous    - 
Small  dof(ger  band     -  • 

Shale,  ferruginous     ... 
Ironstone,  blue,  oolitic,  and  very  fossiliferous. 
Soft  shale       .... 
Laminated  sandy  ironstone    - 
Soft  ferruginous  shale 
Small  dogger  band     ... 
Shale .  •  .  •  . 

Oolitic  white   ironstone,  Avicula,  Pecten, 

Sbam 0 

Shale,  rather  sandy    -  •  -  -  -  -      2 

Ironstone,  with  erect  Myacites  -  -  -  -0 

Shale  •  -  -  -  "  -  -  -0 

Doggers         -  -  -  -  -  -  -0 

Hard  sandy  shale       -  -  -  -  .  -      2 

Ferruginous  shale      -  •  -  -  -  -     15 


-  3 

-  0 

-  3 
Two-FooT  Sbam  1 

.  4 

.  0 

-  4 
.  0 

-  3 

^C,     AVICULA 


0 
3 
6 
2 
4 
6 
6 
3 
0 

9 
0 
9 
6 
3 
0 
0 


66    6 

Though  the  position  of  these  beds  may  be  easily  followed  on 
the  south  side  of  Scugdale  there  are  no  clear  outcrops  nor  trial- 
lioles,  and  it  is  not  till  Limekiln  Bank  is  reached  that  the  beds 
are  again  seen  in  situ.  The  Main  Seam  has  been  worked  by 
drifts  in  different  parts  of  this  wood,  but  the  ironstone  is  con- 
siderably thinner  than  in  the  present  Swainby  mines,  and  was 
consequently  abandoned.  Below  one  of  the  drifts  part  of  the 
beds  beneath  the  seam  are  exposed,  but  not  sufficiently  clearly  to 
be  measured. 

Close  by  Scarth  Nick  the  Ironstone  Series  are  thrown  down 
between  two  north  and  south  faults,  the  eastern  of  which  has  a 
throw  of  more  than  100  feet;  between  these  two  faults  the 
position  of  all  the  Lias  beds  is  very  difficult  to  fix.  Just  to  the 
west  of  the  second  fault  a  small  ditch  shows  : — 

Ft.  In. 

Shales. 

Ironstone,  Two-FooT  Sbam  •  -  .  -  -      1    0 

Sha]e8>  about  -  •  -  -  •  •  -20    0 

Ironstone,  Avicula  Sbam    •  -  •  •  -      1    4 

This  is  the  last  clear  eyidence  of  these  seams  about  the  Arncliffe 
Woods.  In  the  little  outlier  of  Whorl  Hill  the  jet  pits  show 
sufficiently  clearly  the  position  of  the  Ironstone  Series,  but  there 
are  no  good  exposures. 
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In  Cod  Beck  near  Thimbleby  Lodge,  the  following  dection  is 
seen : — 


Hard  shale  band 

Shale  with  small  doggers 


2  ft.  0  in. 


-     1 
.    1 


ft 


9> 


0.,   J 


Main  Sbam 


Ironstone 
Ferruginous  shale 
Ironstone 
Shale  - 

Ironstone,  full  of  small  fossils,  Two -Foot  Sbam 
Shale-  ..... 

White  ironstone,  Avicula  Sbam     - 
Sbale-  .  .  •  -  . 

Thin,  lenticular,  ferruginous  sandstone 
Sandy  shale   -  .  .  .  - 

Thin  sandstone  .... 

Shale  -••-•- 
Thin  sandstone  .... 

Shale  .-••-- 
Main  bed  of  sandstone  (Sandy  Series). 


Ft.  In. 
0    6 


4 
4 

10 
1 

20 
0 

10 
I 
2 
2 
1 
2 
6 


0 

4 

0 
6 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


The  occurrence  of  alternating  flaggy  sandstones  and  sandy  shales 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  Ironstone  Series  is  well  seen  here.  As 
we  proceed  south  the  whole  series  becomes  so  arenaceous  that  it 
was  found  impracticable  to  separate  these  beds  from  the  Sandy 
Series  below.  Along  Thimbleby  bank  all  the  upper  beds  of  the 
Middle  Lias  are  obscured  by  Drift,  the  only  section  being  in  a 
small  hollow  to  the  S.E.  of  Nun  House,  where  a  thin  seam  of 
ironstone  is  seen,  probably  the  Avicula  or  lowest,  about  one  foot  in 
thickness.  From  this  point  tlie  outcrop  of  the  Middle  Lias 
gradually  sinks  below  the  Drifts  except  a  doubtful  exposure  near 
UpsaU  Castle  which  must  bo  about  the  jimction  with  the  Sandy 
Series. 

It  is  not  till  Feliskirk  is  reached  that- the  Ironstone  Series 
is  seen  again.  In  the  sharp  bend  of  the  road  above  the  Church, 
ironstone,  which  is  evidently  part  of  the  Main  Seam,  is  expotfed, 
and  the  Orey  Shales  of  the  Upper  Lias  come  on  immediately 
above.  A  boring  was  put  down  on  the  top  of  the  hill  to  prove 
the  ironstone  in  this  district  and  gave  the  following  section*  : — 

Ft.  In. 
Oolitic  iron-rock      -  -  -  -  '70 

Upper  Lias  shale     •  -  -  -  -116    0 

^  fNodular  ironstone    -  -  -  -  -      0    7 

J     Soft  shale 3    0 

"^  J  Nodular  ironstone    •  -  -  -  -      0    6 

;i1  Shale 7    6 

rS     Marlstone 19 

S  LSandy  shale 20    9 

The  whole  of  the  beds  below  the  bands  of  nodular  ironstone 

S'ven  here,  belong   to  the    Ironstone  Series  not  to  the    Sandy 
mes ;   the   gradual   change   of  the   former   to   an   arenaceous 
deposit  is  referred  to  in  describing  the  Thimbleby  section. 

There  are  only  two  isolated  exposures  of  the  Ironstone  Series 
near  Sessay,  where  the  Middle  Lias  is  let  down  by  two  faults 
between  New  Bed  Marls.     The  first  of  these  is  close  to  Sessay 


*  Profl  J.  Phillips,  Quart.  Joom.  Geol.  See.,  toI.  xiy.  p.  96. 
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Station,  in  the  railway  catting  at  the  "  Darlinnfton  27  ^  mile-post, 
where  gravelly  ironstone  has  been  dug  out,  while  a  few  yards 
to  the  south  the  platy  Jet  Rock  is  seen.  The  other  outcrop 
is  at  Barf  Hill,  the  summit  of  which  is  covered  by  a  similar 
gravelly  ironstone.  There  must  evidently  be  some  thickness  of 
the  bed  here,  but  how  much  is  not  clear. 

Tnliers  of  the  Ironstone  Series. 

In  the  dales  the  Ironstone  Series  varies  in  thickness  from  60  to 
90  feet,  and  consists  of  soft,  dark,  ferruginous  shales,  with  thin 
bands  of  ironstone  of  variable  thickness;  the  lower  portion  is 
hard  and  sandy,  while  the  upper  is  grey,  softer  and  more  earthy, 
and  apparently  forms  a  lithological  passage  into  the  Upper  Lias. 
In  the  more  westerly  dales  seams  of  oolitic  ironstone  occur,  but, 
in  the  absence  of  mines,  the  positive  correlation  of  the  thin  seams 
in  these  valleys,  with  the  more  important  beds  of  Cleveland,  is 
scarcely  safe.  Probably  there  is  a  representative  of  the  Main 
Seam  in  all  these  inliers,  but  in  several  of  them  none  of  the  other 
seams  could  be  recognised. 

In  the  Esk  valley  the  Pecten  and  Avicula  are  the  principal 
seams,  and  in  fact  the  only  ones  that  are  workecL  Towards  the 
eastern  end  of  the  dale  the  series  first  appears  in  Ibumdale  in  the 
bed  of  Little  Beck,  at  Shaw  Ht^ad  ;  where  the  upper  part,  and  its 
relation  to  the  Upper  Lias  may  be  well  seen.  The  bank  above, 
on  the  we*t  side  of  the  stream,  consists  of  soft  Grey  Shale,  with 
decomposed  earthy  nodules,  while  near  the  base  there  is  a  small 
row  of  ironstone  doggers  with  Pholadomya  ambiffua.  Two  feet 
below  this  is  the  representative  of  the  "  Indurated  Shale  Band," 
so  well  developed  at  Hawsker,  but  which  here  consists  merely 
of  sandy  micaceous  laminse,  and  is  about  three  inches  thick. 

Further  down  the  stream  at  Throstle  Neat,  and  again  a  few 

hundred  yards  further  north,  the  Pecten    Seam  crops  out,  the 

following  being  the  section  : — 

Ft.  In. 
Ironstone    -  -  -    0  10 1  Ft.  In. 

Shale  -  -04k  Prcten  Sbam*  .    2    4 

Ironstone    -  -  -     1    2 1 

Below  this  is  a  bank  of  shale  with  several  thin  ironstone  dogger 
bands,  the  whole  about  20  feet  in  thickness. 

The  section  here  is  not  cut  to  a  sufficient  depth  to  show  the 

Avicula  Seam,  but  the  rock  next  exposed  further  down  the  stream 

consists  of  the  rather  hard  sandy  shales  below  it ;  while  the  seam 

itself  may  be  seen  at  the  first  sharp  bend  in  the  stream  below 

Iburndale  village,  and  again,  dipping  sharply  north-east,  at  the 

railway  bridge.     Here  the  section  is : — 

Ft.  In. 

Shales,  ferruginous  and  lumpy  •  •  -  -    8    0 

Softer^ne,TheUy  in  upper  part    1..'    2?.  /^^'^"^^  ^"^^    ^    ^ 


»»    ^  »»  J 


10    0 


*  This  will  not  be  so  thick  farther  from  the  outcrop. 
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A  small  stream  that  flows  down  the  east  bank  of  Iburndale 
from  Uggiebarnby  exposes  part  of  the  Ironstone  Series,  probably 
just  above  the  Pecten  Seam,  as  a  trial-hole  has  been  driven  in, 
exposing  now  only  the  top  of  a  seam  of  ironstone,  which,  however, 
has  not  been  worked. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  Esk,  opposite  Sleights  Bridge,  a  shaft 
was  sank  about  33  feet  to  a  seam  of  ironstone,  probably  the 
Pecten  Seam ;  which  was  worked  for  several  years,  and  about 
11,000  tons  were  produced  after  which  the  mine  was  abandoned. 
The  seam  was  three  feet  thick,  with  a  shale  parting  of  one  foot  in 
the  middle.  In  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  a  little  further  west, 
both  seams  crop  out ;  but  the  ground  is  so  much  obscured  by 
vegetation  and  clay,  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  detailed  section 
of  them.  From  this  point  the  middle  of  the  Esk  valley  is  com- 
pletely covered  with  Boulder-clay  and  gravel,  to  a  depth  in  some 
cases  of  200  feet,  so. that  the  position  of  the  Ironstone  Series  can 
only  be  conjectured. 

On  the  south  bank,  however,  there  are  several  exposures,  the 

f)eams  being  also  proved  by  mining  at  Eskdale  Gate,  where  the 

section  of  the  Pecten  Seam  is : —  Ft.  In. 

Ironstone         -  -  -  -  -  -  -06 

Shale Id 

Ironstone        •  •  -  -  -  -  -I  10 

"T7 


The  Avicula  Seam  consists  of  a  solid  block  of  ironstone,  two 
feet  thi<?k.  A  few  small  exposures  occur  in  the  hollow  between 
Galey  House  and  the  old  Alum  Works  ;  and  both  seams  have 
been  tried  immediately  under  the  new  Alum  Works.  But  in  all 
these  cases  the  seams  have  proved  too  thin  and  too  poor  in  quality 
to  be  long  worked  at  a  proAt. 

,  The  following   is   the  general   section   of  these   beds  in   the 
neighbourhooii  of  Grosmont : — 

Section  of  the  Ironstones  near  Grosmont. 

Indurated  shale  band,  few  ironstone  nodules  above 

Shale  with  a  few  nodules  and  doggers — Am,  spinatus,  Pecten 

aquivahfis,  &c.       - 
Lenticular,  sandy,  ironstone  band      .... 
Shale  •-..... 

Ironstone*  with  the  large  Pecten  aquivalviSf  BeUmnites,  &c. 
Shale  with  large  round  doggers  full  of  fossils 
Ironstone    0    6 1 

Shale  1     dVPECTBNSEAM       -  -  -  -37 

Ironstone     1  10  J 
.  Shale,  hard,  dark,  and  sandy  -  -  -  -      3    6 

Two-Foot  Seam. — Ironstone,  hard  calcareous,  and  oolitic — 

Am.  clevelandicus    -  •  -  -  - 

Shale  ••••.. 

Avicula  SBAM.-^Ironstone  .... 
Shale,  rather  sandy  ..... 
Band  of  hard,  sandy  shale  .... 
Hard  shale,  rather  sandy        .... 


*  This  is  probably  the  representatire  of  the  Cleyeland  Main  Seam. 


Ft. 

In. 

0 

5 

5 

0 

0 

6 

3 

4 

1 

0 

13 

0 

0  10 

25 

0 

2 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

25 

0 

89 

8 
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The  upper  |)art  of  the  above  section  was  measured  in  the  bed 
of  the  river  just  by  the  south  end  of  the  tunnel ;  the  rest  was 
measured  just  north  of  the  mines. 

There  is  a  point  of  special  interest  in  this  section  in  the  Murk 
Esk.  The  Pecten  Seam  does  not  contain  the  same  fossils  as  the 
Main  Seam  of  Cleveland^  but  it  does  contain  the  same  as  the 
shelly  ironstone  at  the  base  of  the  seam  at  Eston.  In  fact,  both 
in  its  fossils  and  mode  of  occurrence^  the  Pecten  Bed  shows  itself 
clearly  to  be  the  same  as  the  Eston  shelly  bed,  and  from  this  we 
infer  that  the  Cleveland  Main  Seam  is  not  the  same  as  the  Pecten 
Seam,  but  is  above  the  latter.  It  has  been  stated^  apparently 
without  any  good  reason,  that  the  Main  Seam,  which  splits  up 
into  two  as  it  passes  eastward^  is  represented  at  Grosmont  by  the 
Pecten  and  Ayicula  Seams  together. 

In  this  case  we  should  clearly  expect  that  the  two  seams  would 
pass  continuously  under  the  North  Cleveland  Hills  and  unite  to 
the  west.  In  reality,  however,  the  Main  Seam  is  represented  at 
Grosmont  by  a  band  of  impure  ironstone  only  a  foot  in  thickness, 
and  it  becomes  at  once  evident  that  we  must  go  a  long  way  to  the 
west  before  it  wiU  have  thickened  sufficiently  to  be  of  any  economic 
yalue. 

The  Pecten  and  Avicula  Seams  have  been  mined  for  some  years 
past  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Grosmont,  but  in  consequence  of 
the  thinness  and  poor  quality  of  the  ore,  several  of  these  mines 
have  been  abandoned. 

At  the  present  mines  the  Pecten  Seam  is  usually  a  shelly  and 
somewhat  shaly  ironst<me,  gradually  falling  to  pieces  on  exposure 
to  the  air.  Its  thickness  is  about  3  feet  6  inches,  but  only  2  feet 
4  inches  of  this  are  workable  ironstone,  yielding  an  average  of 
26*5  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron. 

This  seam  first  appears  at  the  junction  of  the  Murk  Esk  and 
Ly the  Beck,  and  is  of  the  usual  shelly  character ;  it,  however, 
soon  dips  beneath  the  stream  under  the  railway  bridge,  and  its 
outcrop  being  concealed  by  the  buildings  and  rubbish  heaps  about 
the  ironworks,  is  not  again  seen  till  a  small  gully  is  reacned  just 
above  the  next  railway  bridge  to  the  north,  where  a  similar  section 
occurs.  Further  east  the  two  seams  were  mined  by  the  W^hitby 
Stone  Company  ;  the  Pecten  Seam  yielding  about  2  feet  6  inches 
of  ironstone. 

The  Avicula  Seam  rises  from  the  river  bed  under  the  railway 
bridge  north  of  the  furnaces,  but  its  exact  thickness  cannot  be 
determined.  The  small  Ammonites  clevelandicus  is  abundant  here, 
as  is  also  Pecten  lunularis  and  several  other  fossils,  but  they  are 
rather  decomposed.  Sections  of  this  seam  may  be  seen  in  almost 
all  the  small  gullies  on  the  south  side  of  the  riyer,  the  usual 
thickness  of  the  ironstone  being  about  3  feet  6  inches,  but  on  the 
north  side  of  the  stream  the  Boulder  Clay  is  so  thick  that  no 
natural  sections  occur.  At  Grosmont  Mines  the  usual  thickness 
of  ironstone  is  about  2  feet  6  inches,  but  in  the  mine  on  the  oppo- 
site bank  of  that  river  it  is  3  feet  6  inches  thick.  Both  seams 
were  proved  in  a  shaft  sunk  about  half  a  mile  south  of  Grosmont^ 
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known  as  the  Esk  Valley  Mine,  where  the  two  seams  were  proved 
at  a  depth  of  64  and  70  yards  respectively,  the  Pecten  Seam  being 
3  feet  thick  and  the  Avicula  Seam  about  2  feet. 

In  Qlaisdale  the  only  section  which  can  now  be  examined  is  in 
West  Arnedifle  Wood.  Here  the  beck  has  left  the  old  valley, 
which  is  now  filled  with  Drift,  and  has  cut  a  gorge  through  solid 
rock.     About  10  chains  east  of  Bank  House  Beck  there  is : —     • 

Ft.  In. 
Grey  shale  with  earth  doggers  contuniDg  Amnumite$  annu- 
latns 10    0 

I.  Row  of  ferruginous  limestone  doggers,  tough,  frac- 
ture rather  earthy,  fossiliferous :  Belemnites,  &c.   - 
II.  Hard  shale    ---... 

III.  Row  of  yerj  irregular  ferruginous  limestone  doggers, 

fossiliferous  ..... 

IV.  "  Indurated  shale  *'  band      - 
V.  Hard  shale   -  -        '    - 

VI.  Limestone,  like  I.,  but  not  so  calcareous 
VII.  Shale  with  occasional  Belemnites       ... 
VIII.  Limestone,  effervescing  strongly,  crowded  with  fossils 
often  fQled  with  zinc-blende  ... 

IX.  Shale 

X.  Large  lenticular   doggers  4  ft.  or  5  ft.  across  and 

10  in.  thick,  no  fossils  observed  (like  VI.)  - 

XI.  Shale  with  occasional  Belemnites      ... 

XII.  Lenticular  doggers  rather  closer  together  than  X. 

The  shale  on  the  same  horizon  contains  a  large 

Pecten  and  other  fossils     .... 

XIII.  Shale 

XIV.  Ironstone,  decomposed  •  -  .  . 
XV.  Ironstone,  slightly  oolitic,  effervescing  faintly 

XVI.  Ironstone,  decomposed  .... 

XVII.  Shale 

XVIII.  Ironstone,  yery  fossiliferous  and  oolitic 

XIX.  Hard  shale    ...... 

XX.  Row  of  large  flat  doggers,  fine  grained,  not  calca- 
reous, fossils  rare   •  -  •  .  • 

XXL  Shale  .••.«• 

a6  0 

The  ironstone  XIV.  to  XVIII.  is  not  worth  working,  being  thin,  though  of 
foirly  good  quality. 

The    following    is    the    section    of    the    abandoned    pit    at 

OlMsdale^ : — 

Ft.  In. 

Bonlder  Clay  -  Clay         -  -  .  .  .  .    53    0 

Alum  Shale    -  Shide  and  cement  doggers  -  -  -    67    0 
Base  of  Alum  1 

Shale    and  y  Jet  rock    -  -  -  .  .  -580 

Jet  Rook.    J 

f  Dogger     -  -  .  .  -  -      0    6 

Grey  shale  -  -  .  .  -      5    0 

Dogger     -  -  .  .  ^  -      0    6 

Grey  shale  •  .  -  .  •    14    0 

Dogger     -  .  .  .  .  -      0    6 

Grey  shale  •  -  .  .  .30 

Dogger     -  -  .  -  -  -      0    6 


0 

4 

4 

0 

0 

6 

1 

6 

2 

0 

0 

8 

1 

4 

0 

6 

3 

0 

0  10 

2 

4 

0 

6 

1 

0 

0 

4 

1 

2 

0 

I 

2 

0 

1 

7 

0 

4 

0 

6 

1 

6 

♦  CommQDicated  by  Mr.  Bell  of  Swainby  Mine. 
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• 

Ft.  In 

^Hard  shale  ["  Indurated  shale  "]  - 

1     6 

Pure  shale             ... 

2    0 

Dojfger     -            -            -            - 

0    4 

Shale        .            .            .            - 

I    8 

Small  seam  of  stone  with  Pecten  - 

0    6 

Shale        .... 

2    0 

Nodules   -            .            .            - 

0    8 

Shale        .... 

4    0 

Nodules   -           -           -           - 

0    6 

Ironstone  -            -      0  ft.  6  in." 

Ironstone    j 
Series.      "^ 

Shale        .           -      0  „  8  „ 
Ironstone-            •      1   ,,  0  ,, 
Ironstone,  mixed  -      0  ,,  9  „ 

S>Pegten  Sbam 

6    7 

Shale        -            -      2  „  6  „ 

Ironstone  -            -       1   „  2  „  ^ 

■ 

Shale        .            -          - 

.           • 

6    0 

Hard  shale,  slaty  and  gptty 

. 

6    0 

Shale        -            -            .            - 

• 

15    6 

Ironstone  -            -    0  ft.  4  in."" 

Shale        -            -    0  „  8  „    1 

Ironstone-           -    1  ,,  6  ^,  VBottom  Band 

5    0 

Shale        -            -     1   „  6  „   1 

^Ironstone-            -     1   „  0  „  J 

mine  as — 

Total 

254    3 

Mr.  Parker  gives  the  Pecten  Band  in  this  i 

Ft. 

In. 

Ironstone             -            -            .            -            - 

-      0 

5to6 

Shale  (often  wanting)     -            .            -            . 

.      0 

Ito3 

Ironstone             -            -            -            .            - 

-      1 

4 

Black  ironstone  band      .... 

.      0 

5 

Shale 

-      2 

6 

Ironstone 

•            .            .            . 

. 

-      1 

4 

Some  of  the  stone  may  still  be  seen  near  the  furnaces,  but  the 
quality  is  so  poor  that  it  is  surprising  that  it  should  ever  have  been 
worked. 

The  rest  of  the  Ironstone  Series  in  Ghisdale  is  hidden  by  Drift, 
with  the  exception  of  two  small  exposures  where  gills  cross  tiie 
road  on  each  side  of  Hob  Garth.  i 

There  are  no  good  sections  of  this  series  in  Fryup  DaleV  but  a 
seam  of  oolitic  ironstone  can  be  traced  through  great  part. of 
Little  Fryup.     Where  it  crosses  High  Lane  there  is  : — 

F»T. 

Shale. 

Ironstone,  fossil iferous,  oolitic .        .  -  .  .    about  1 

Hard  shale  with  lines  of  very  tough  unfossiliferous  doggers    about  8 

Ironstone,  fossiliferous. 

Sandy  shale. 

The  seam,  though  only  a  few  inches  thick,  appears  to  have 
been  worked  in  former  days,  as  there  are  several  slag-heaps  in 
different  parts  of  the  dale,  and  lemains  of  the  old  furnaces  have 
been  found  in  Fairy  Cross  Plain.    A  thicker  seam  can  be  traced 
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for  a  few  yards  in  Kabbit  Slack  at  the  head  of  Great  Fryup. 

The  secliou  is : — 

Ft.  In. 
Grey  shale. 

Shale  with  small  doggers       •            -  -            -            -      8    0 

Large  lenticular  ironstone  doggers     -  -            -            -      0    6 

Shale-            -            •            -            -  -            •            -26 

Ironstone,  fossiliferous           -            -  -            -            -17 
Shale  with  flat  pyritous  doggers. 

Thia  probably  represents  the  Main  Seam,  but  the  one  in  Little 
Fryup  appears  to  be  on  a  lower  horizon  and  cannot  satisfactorily 
be  correlated  with  any  of  the  named  seams. 

In  Danby  Dale  the  thin  ironstone  reappears  near  Lumley 
House,  at  Nook  House,  and  at  Stormy  Hall«  though  it  cannot  be 
measured  at  any  of  these  localities.  There  are  good  sections  of 
the  accompanying  shale  near  Smallwoods  House,  and  at  Mill 
Scroggs  at  the  lower  end  of  the  dale. 

The  only  clear  section  of  the  Ironstone  Series  in  the  eastern 
branch  of  Westerdale  is  to  be  seen  in  the  gill  immediately  south 
of  Swarthy  Hill:  — 

Ft.  In. 


Shale    ...... 

-    1    0 

Ironstone  doggers        .            .            .            . 

.    2    3 

Shale 

.    0    3 

Ironstone  doggers         .            .            •            . 

-    0    3 

Shale  ..••.. 

-    0    9 

Ironstone,  oolitic,  fossiliferous 

-    0    0 

Shale  and  lines  of  tough  doggers 

.    8    0 

Total 

.  13    0 

In  the  western  branch  of  the  dale  the  Main  Seam  is  well  shown 
in  a  trial-hole  a  quarter  of  a  mile  north-east  of  Low  Farm. 
Though  rather  obscured,  the  sections  seem  to  be  : — 

Verr  ferruginous  shale  and  shaly  ironstone 

Shale 

Ironstone,  oolitic,  fossiliferous 

Hard  shale    .  -  -  - 

Total 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  beck,  immediately  east  of  the  fault, 
there  is  a  good  section  of  the  beds  beneath  the  ironstone  : — 

Ft.  In. 
Soft  grey  shale  ..... 

IDurd  ferruginous  shale  with  ironstone  doggers  and  Peoten 
Ironstone  shale 
Line  of  doggers 


Ft. 

In. 

• 

5 

0 

m 

1 

0 

- 

2 

2 

. 

2 

0 

. 

10 

2 

Ironstone  slude 

P  (hidden) 

Ironstone  shale 

Ironstone,  with  fossils 

Ironstone  shale 

Ironstone,  fossiliferous,  ^nth  pyrites  and  Avicula  P 

Ironstone  shale  *  .  .  . 


-    about 


4 
1 
0 
0 
4 
10 
4 
0 
7 

0 
4 


0 
4 
8 
3 
0 
0 
0 
3 
0 
8 
0 


Total 


.    36    2 
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The  plateau  on  which  Westerdale  Church  stands  is  formed  by 
the  ironstone,  here  about  a  foot  thick,  and  the  pits  so  numerous  in 
the  neighbourhood  mark  the  position  of  old  workings.  Ironstone, 
probaldj  the  same  neam,  can  be  traced  for  a  about  half  a  mile  near 
Stockdale  House  ploughed  up  in  the  fields.  Near  Waites  Moor  a 
change  in  the  dip  carries  the  Ironstone  Series  beneath  the  stream, 
but  a  small  anticlinal  at  Esklets  again  brings  up  a  few  feet  of 
these  beds. 

The  Ironstone  Series  in  Basedale  is  divided  into  two  inliers, 

neither  of  large  extent.     The  northerly  one,  on  which  Basedale 

A.bbey  is  situated,  shows  a  4-inch  seam  of  oolitic  ironstone  with 

Belemnites  and  a  large  Pecten^  in  the  beck  a  furlong  south  of  the 

Abbey.     In  the  middle    of  the  southern  inlier  there  is  a  good 

section  near  the  stream : — 

Ft.  In. 
Jet  Rock. 

Grey  Shale,  yeiy  like  ironstone  shale  -  -  -    25    0 

Line  of  small  doggers  with  Ammonites  annulatus. 
8hale  ..... 

Doggers  in  harder  shale  ("  Indurated  shale  hand  **) 
Ironstone  shale  .... 

Shale  with  lines  of  scattered  septaria 
Ironstone  shale  with  a  few  scattered  septaria 


3 

0 

0 

8 

11 

0 

3 

0 

5 

0 

Total        -  .    47    8 

The  only  exposure  in  Bransdale  is  in  a  trial-hole  near  the 
northern  end  of  Gimmer  Bank  Wood,  where  16  inches  of  poor 
ironstone  was  found.  Similar  ironstone  can  be  seen  in  the  road 
above  Mason  House.  In  both  cases  it  may  represent  the  Main 
Seam. 

A  seam  of  oolitic  ironstone  measuring  10  or  11  inches  can  be 
recognised  in  ynrious  parts  of  the  northern  half  of  Famdale,  but 
there  are  no  continuous  sections  of  the  associated -shales,  and  no 
means  of  correlating  the  seam  with  those  found  in  other  dales. 

In  Bosedale  a  section  in  the  stream  near  Dale  Head  shown : — 

Ironstone  shale  and  doggers  ... 

Ironstone,  fossiliferous  .... 

Ironstone  shale  and  doggers  ... 

Total        .  -    14    2 

A.  6-inch  seam  of  oolitic  ironstone^  possibly  representing  the 
thicker  seam  of  the  above  section,  can  be  examined  in  the  beck 
near  High  House ;  it  is  also  found  near  Bell  End  Houses^  and  can 
be  traced  for  a  short  distance  near  Abbey  Heads. 

Returning  again  to  the  main  outcrop  south  of  the  great  faults 
we  find  the  Middle  Lias  skirting  along  the  hill  side  to  the  south 
of  Coxwold  ;  and  forming  a  good  feature^  especially  at  Husthwaite, 
where  the  sandstone  is  exposed. 

Beyond  this  the  beds  are  depressed  by  a  fault  so  that  the  next 
exposure  is  at  the  village  of  Thoriiianby,  where  there  is  a  good 
section   of  the   sandstone  and  limestone  with  bands  of  fossils. 


Pr. 

In. 

8 

0 

1 

2 

6 

0 
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principally  Cardium  truncatum,  Avicula  cygnipes^  nnd  Pecten 
mquiralrisy  seen  in  the  road  dipping  at  an  angle  of  4  degrees  to 
the  eouth-ea^jt.* 

We8t  of  Thormanby  the  Middle  Lias  passes  beneath  the  (tands 
and  alluvium  of  the  flat^  and  from  the  general  strike  of  t  he  other 
beds  probably  curves  round  hy  Boscar  Grange  and  Peep-O'Day, 
although  nothing  is  seen  of  the  bed  in  this  region  ;  the  first 
section  we  get  being  at  the  stream  a  little  beyond  Swallows 
Nest,  where  marly  sandstone  is  seen  npparently  striking  in  this 
direction.  South  of  this  it  spreads  out  towards  Easingwold,  and 
formd  a  strong  feature  below  Rising  Sun,  where  the  sandstones 
are  exposed,  as  also  they  are  in  the  little  gully  to  the  east ;  and 
juBt  a^)Ove  at  the  foot  of  Howe  Hill  there  are  fnigments  of  oolitic 
ironstone  from  the  upper  part  of  this  formation. 

At  the  side  of  Haverthwaites  Beck  a  borehole  was  sunk  in 
aeai^h  of  coal  apparently  in  these  bed:*,  but  of  this  we  could 
obtain  no  account  Prof.  Blake  mentions  having  found  Rhyii- 
ehonella  tetrahedra    in    fragments  of  oolitic  ironstone  from  this 

boriDg.t 

About  a  mile  east  of  this  the  sandy  beds  are  seen  in  Britton 
Wood,  beyond  which  they  are  thrown  up  by  a  large  fault  so  that 
the  main  outcrop  forms  a  well-marked  terrace  along  the  hill:4ide 
east  of  Brandsby  ;  while  a  large  outlying  patch  occurs  along  the 
hill  to  the  south  from  Crayke  to  Stillington.  In  this  outlier  the 
Middle  Lias  is  fairly  well  exposed,  beds  of  siliceous  sandstone, 
containing  Rhynchonella  tetrahedray  Cardium  trnncattim,  and 
Avieula  tncequivalvis,  and  ironstone  being  seen  at  Halfway  House 
and  in  the  lane  beyond.  Between  Cniyke  and  Stilliugton  the 
beds  are  hidden  by  Boulder  Clay,  but  at  the  latter  village,  where 
the  wells  go  through  about  three  yards  of  sand  nnd  rock  and  then 
into  shale,  they  are  again  exposed.  On  the  hill  to  the  south,  and 
near  the  Mill,  ferruginous  be<ls  with  Cardium  truncatum  are 
seen. 

The  main  outcrop  east  of  Brandsby  forms  a  conspicuous  terrace 
as  far  as  Terrington  and  Mowthorpe,  and  the  rock  is  very  well 
seen  at  several  places.  It  consists  in  the  main  of  sandy  shales  and 
sandstones  with  calciferous  doggers  full  of  fossils,  of  which  the 
principal  are  Rhynchonella  tetrahedra^  Avicula  in(Bquivalvis, 
Gryphcea  cymbium,  Pecten  cequivalriSy  Cardium  truncatum^  Hippo- 
podium^  hocardioy  Myacites^  &c.  Above  this  is  a  greater  or  less 
thickness  of  soft  shale  with  bands  of  ironstone  doggers. 

Along  this  range  of  hills  the  thickness  of  the  Middle  Lias 
rapidly  decreases  from  about  70  feet  in  the  weit  to  not  more  than 
30  feet ,  while  further  east  beyond  the  Derwent,  as  we  shall  see 
presently,  it  thins  out  altogether. 

In  the  valley  to  the  east  of  Mowthorpe,  the  terrace  formed  by 
the   Middle   Lias  is  cut  off  by  a  large  fault,  but  reappears  on 

*  Messrs.  Tate  and  Blake  alno  mention  Macrodon  Buckmani,  Dentalium 
giganieum,  Rhynchonella  ceUcicosta^  and  species  of  Leda,  GrcMslya,  &c.,  from  this 
locality.    The  Yorkshire  Li<)8,  p.  112. 

t  Tho  Yorkshire  Lias,  p.  143. 
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the  hillside  to  the  south  below  Stittenham,  and  from  thence  may 
be  traced  uninterruptedly  to  Whitwell. 

Capping  the  hill  above  Thornton-le-Clay  is  a  small  outlier  of 
the  Middle  Lias.  The  beds  here  are  much  hidden  by  Boulder 
Clay,  but  some  brown  shale  and  ironstone  were  exposed  in 
draining  the  fields,  which  evidently  l>€longed  to  this  formation.* 

South  of  Whitwell  the  beds  are  thrown  up  by  a  fault,  and  being 
covered  by  Boulder  Clay,  the  outcrop  is  rather  obscure,  but  it  is 
again  well  exposed  in  the  beck  at  the  village  of  Crambe.  Beyond 
the  river  Derwent  the  Middle  Lias  becomes  very  thin,  and  cannot 
be  traced  continuously ;  the  only  evidence  that  we  were  able 
to  obtain  of  the  rock  being  in  Howsham  Wood  below  Spy  Hill, 
and  in  the  little  beck  coming  down  from  Leavening,  where  the 
characteristic  fossils,  Rhynchonella  tetrahedra,  Gardium  truncatum, 
and  Ammonites  spmatus,  were  obtained.  « 

South  of  this  the  Middle  Lias  thins  out  entirely  ;  and,  although 
the  Lower  Lias  forms  a  very  distinct  outcrop,  and  the  Upper 
Lias  is  seen  at  a  few  places,  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  of  the 
beds  between  for  a  distance  of  nearly  eight  miles. 

In  the  southern  area,  when  the  Middle  Lias  comes  in  again,  the 
beds  appear  to  have  altered  somewhat  in  character,  and  consist  in 
the  northern  part  of  thin  oolitic  ironstone  about  three  feet  thick, 
which  is  seen  at  a  few  places  cropping  out  beneath  the  Chalk ;  but 
further  south  the  thickness  increases  to  eight  or  nine  feet,  and 
contains  beds  of  thin  irregular  flaggy  limestone;  further  south 
still  it  is  probably  thicker,  but  as  it  passes  beneath  the  level  of 
the  plain  there  is  no  means  of  knowing. 

In  Millington  Dale  near  the  Springs,  immediately  below  the 
Red  Chalk,  there  is  a  thin  outcrop  of  sandstone  and  ironstone, 
containing  Belemnitesf ;  and  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  south  of 
Kildwick  Percy  Wold  House  there  are  fragments  of  an  oolitic 
rock  scattered  about  which  are  probably  of  this  age.  The 
evidence  in  neither  of  these  cases  is  very  good,  although  the  fact 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  Lower  Lias  being  seen  at  Warter  brick- 
yard rather  tends  to  show  that  the  Middle  Lias  may  exist  near 
the  base  of  the  Chalk  about  here. 

South  ofNunburnholme  the  Middle  Lias  is  seen  in  ditch  sections 
near  Partridge  Hall,  south  of  which  the  beds  are  thrown  up  by  a 
fault,  and  do  not  again  appear  from  beneath  the  Chalk  till  we 
get  to  Goodmanham,  where  ironstone  fragments  with  Pecten  are 
common  at  the  base  of  the  Chalk,  although  the  bed  at  first  is  not 
thick  enough  to  map.  Ammonites  spinatus  was  also  obtained 
from  here.  To  the  south  of  Goodmanham  the  bed  becomes  more 
distinct,  and  may  be  traced  round  the  sides  of  that  valley,  there 


*  Messrs.  Tate  and  Blake  have  mapped  this  as  Oolite,  bat  we  could  find  no 
evidence  for  doing  so,  in  fact  the  general  structure  of  the  surrounding  country 
docs  not  allow  of  such  a  supposition. 

f  Messrs.  Tate  and  Blake  mention  the  occurrence  of  these  beds  in  Whitehill 
Dale  [?  Whitekeld  Dale]  I.e.  p.  148. 
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being  a  section  in  the  road  on  the  south  ude  of  the  railway  which 
shows,* 

Ft,  In. 
Ironstone         -  -  -  •  •  •  -10 

Grey  clay         -  -  -  -  -  -  -    0    6 

Ironstone  -  -  -  -  -  -  -36 

Clay     -------- 

From  this  point  the  outcrop  is  probably  continuous,  although 
not  always  seen ;  below  Sancton  it  becomes  very  distinct,  form- 
ing quite  a  terrace  to  the  west  of  the  village.  At  Cauldwell 
Spring  the  rock  has  rather  an  unusual  appearance,  being  a  dense 
blue  oolitic  limestone,  which,  on  examination  under  a  lens,  seems 
to  consist  of  brown  and  white  oolitic  grains  cemented  by  iron.  It 
is  very  probable  that  the  rock  here  owes  its  dark  colour  to  being 
less  oxidized  than  in  other  places  It  is  very  fossiliferous,  and 
contains  Ammonites  spina tus^  Pecten  (like  P.  vimineus),  &c. 

The  following  analysis  of  the  ironstone  from  this  place  has  been 
made  by  Mr.  L.  Gjers  of  Middlesborough  : — 

Protoxide  of  iron 
Peroxide  of  iron 
Protoxide  of  manganese 
Silica  -  r  -  - 

Alumina         ... 
Lame  -  .  - 

Magnesia        -  -  - 

Phosphoric  Add 
Sulphur  -  -  - 

Com.  water    -  -  - 

Carbonic  Acid 


- 

- 

'    2470 

- 

- 

-      6-20 

- 

. 

-      0-60 

• 

• 

-     8-80 

- 

• 

.      7-86 

- 

- 

.    20-60 

- 

- 

.      4-00 

• 

. 

-      0-60 

. 

. 

-      0*90 

• 

' 

-      2-40 

- 

mm                                    m 

-    24-60 

99*96 

• 

-    27-60 

• 

«                                  m 

•    22-80 

. 

m                                 m 

.    31-46 

Loss  b^  calcination    - 
Metalhc  iron  ... 
Metallic  iron  in  calcined  stone 

South  of  Sancton  the  outcrop  is  somewhat  obscured  by  sandSy 
but  it  is  seen  in  the  road  at  the  boundary  of  the  parish^  opposite 
Newbald  Sike,  and  at  a  few  places  on  the  west  side  of  the  road 
as  far  as  Newbald.  Above  Hotham  and  North  Cave  it  again 
forms  a  good  feature  and  is  well  exposed^  being  cut  into  by  the 
roads  going  up  the  bank  east  of  these  places.  The  rock  here  is 
largely  made  up  of  brown  and  grey  crystalline  limestone,  and  con- 
tains the  following  fossils, — Rhynchonella  tctrahedra^  Terebratula 
punctata,  var.  Edwardsii,  AviciUa  incequivalvis^  Pecten  cBquivalvis, 
and  Lima. 

The  railway  at  Everthorpe  gives  about  the  best  section  of  these 
beds  of  any  in  the  district.  The  strata  here,  which  are  lying  very 
flat,  are  exposed  in  the  cutting  for  a  distance  of  over  200  yards, 
and  consist  of  ferruginous  flaggy  limestone,  with  a  very  irregular 
top,  much  broken  by  large  "  pipes  '* ;  below  are  shales,  the  whole, 
including  the  soft  beds  at  the  bottom,  having  a  thickness  of  about 


*  Compare  Tate    and  Blake,  The    Yorkshire  Lias,  p. 
characteristic  fossils  from  this  place  is  gi^en. 


143,  where    a  list  of 
H   2 
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nine  feet.*  South  of  here  the  outcrop  curves  round  through  the 
village  of  Everthorpe  to  Castle  Farmt  and  South  Cave  Church, 
forming  a  good  terrace  to  the  west  of  the  park.  It  crosses  the 
lower  end  of  the  Fish  Pond,  being  seen  in  the  road  below,  and 
may  be  followed  along  the  bank  to  Ellerker,  where  it  crops  out  in 
the  beck  passing  through  the  village  ;  beyond  this  it  gets  below 
the  level  of  the  sands,  but  has  been  cut  into  by  a  ditch  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  to  the  south,  nnd  was  also  met  with  in 
the  boring  near  Brant  ingham  Grange,  of  which  the  following 
particulars  have  been  furnished  by  Mr.  T.  Allison  of  Guisbrough : — 

Section  of  diamond  drill  boring  near  Mill  Hill,  between 
Elloughton  and  Brantingham  Grange, 

Soil  and  yellow  sand  - 

Yellow  clay     .  -  - 

Calcareous  sandstone  - 

Blue  Cave  limestone    - 

Dark  shale  and  calcareous  l)and8 

Dark  sbale  and  calcareous  bands 

Grey  cla^  shale 

Brown  siliceous  stone 

Brown  ferruginous  stone         -  -  -  .64^98 

Blue  ferruginous  stone 

Blue  shale       ... 

Calcareous  ferruginous  band 

Shale  with  broken  shells 

Calcareous  ferruginous  band   -  -  -05^166 

Dark  clay  shale 

Dark  clay  shale  with  calcareous  ferrugi 

Dark  clay  shale 

Total 

The  Hcverai  subdivisions  in  this  boring  are  somewhat  doubtful^ 
but  it  is  probable  that  the  alternating  calcareous  and  ferruginous 
bands  with  beds  of  shale  16  ft.  6  in.,  should  be  referred  to  the 
Middle  Lias. 

From  the  neighbourhood  of  Ellerker  the  following  fossils  were 
obtained, — Rhynchonella  tetrahedra^  Terebratula  punctata^  var. 
Edwardsiiy  and  Belemnites  breviformis. 

Comparative  thickness  of  the  Ironstone  Series. 

From  the  foregoing  sections  we  see  that  the  Ironstone  Series 
as  a  whole  increases  in  tliickness  towards  the  east,  but  that  the 
individual  seams  of  ironstone  become  thicker  in  the  opposite 
direction.  Thus  at  Hawsker  there  are  about  1 00  feet  of  strata 
belonging  to  this  series,  while  in  Skelton  Beck  there  are  not  more 
than  about  80  feet,  and  further  west  at  Eston  the  thickness  is 
probably  less  than  this,  although  there  is  no  expo:*ure  in  which 


Ft.  In. 

-       -      . 

7  6 

«            *            « 

.  13  0 

•            >• 

-   2  0 

•              a              a 

■  27  0 

m                                 m 

.  26  0 

m 

.  12  0 

m 

.  14  0 

m 

.   1  SI 

-             •              . 

'      *>  4 

. 

.   2  8j 

- 

.  36  10 

• 

0  71 

. 

.   2  6 

■ 

0  5 

—             •             • 

7  0 

pnous  bands 

.60 

•     •     « 

.  28  0 

.  - 

192  6 

*  Messrs.  Keeping  and  Middlemiss,  in  describing  this  section,  make  the  Middle 
laas  rather  thicker,  as  thej  include  the  capncomut  beds  at  the  base.  Greol.  Mag., 
dec.  ii.,  Tol.  x.  p.  216. 

t  There  are  two  pUices  of  this  name.    The  text  refers  to  the  on«  at  Care  Castle. 
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the  exact  amount  can  be  estimated.  At  thii  latter  place,  however, 
in  an  average  section  of  28  feet  I  inch  there  is  20  feet  7  inches  of 
ironstone  ;  this  (>ecome8  split  iif>  towards  the  east  and  south  into 
numerous  small  seams  and  noduLir  band:*,  some  of  which  die  out 
altogether;  so  that  on  the  coast,  were  it  not  for  the  numerous 
intermediate  sections,  it  would  be  difficult  to  recognise  to  which 
seam  many  of  these  thin  bands  belong. 

The  gradual  splitting  up  and  thinning  out  of  the  ironstone 
seams  is  more  clearly  shown  in  the  tables  of  comparative  sections. 

In  the  first  of  these,  starting  from  Eston  and  following  the 
beds  along  the  northern  outcrop,  we  ob^^erve  how  the  good  work- 
able seams  of  ironstone  gradually  split  up  in  parsing  eastwards, 
till  on  the  coast  they  are  represented  by  numerous  thin  bands 
which  are  of  but  little  commercial  importance. 

In  the  second  table  also  starting  from  Eston,  which  we  have 
placed  in  the  centre  so  as  to  show  the  variations  the  seams 
undergo  both  towards  the  south-east  across  the  interior  dales, 
and  also  to  the  south  along  the  western  escarpment,  we  notice  in 
the  first  place  the  gradually  dying  out  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
ironstone  or  Main  Seam,  while  the  lower  beds  particularly  the 
Pecten  Seam  and  the  Avicula  Seam  become  very  much  stronger 
along  the  valley  of  the  Esk,  but  split  up  entirely  as  they  approach 
the  coast  into  numerous  thin  bands  which  are  difficult  to  correlate 
with  the  great  seams  of  the  interior. 

In  the  second  place  following  the  seams  to  the  south  of  Eston 
along  the  western  escarpment,  that  is  to  the  left  in  the  table,  we 
find  that  the  principal  seams  are  in  uiany  cases  capable  of  being 
recognized  for  some  distance,  although  the  Pecten  Seam  soon 
disappears  in  this  direction. 

Another  point  of  much  interest  in  the  development  of  the  iron- 
stone seams  is  the  change  which  the  Main  Seam  itself  undergoes. 
Mr.  Barrow,  writing  on  this  subject  says^  examining  the  beds  in 
detail,  the  upper  part  of  the  Ironstone  Series  at  Eston  consists  of 
the  following  parts : — 

1.  Top  block,  an  impure  ironstone,  about  three  feet  thick,  used  a9  a  roof, 

and  never  mined  at  Eston.     At  the  base  of  this  is  a  band  of  iron 
pyrites  with  oolitic  grains,  which  forms  a  well-marked  horizon. 

2.  Main   Seam  proper.     A  blue  oolitic  ironstone,  of  almost  uniform 

character  througnout.  dm,  spinatus,  the  large  Pecten  (equiifahis,  ^c. 
which  occur  isolated.     Thickness  about  11  feet. 

3.  Black-hard,  or  mottled  stone,  a  highly  ferruginous  shaly  ironstone,  full 

of  shell  masses.  Of  these  the  most  common  is  the  Pecten  aguivaUns, 
In  this  bed,  but  not  at  Eston,  we  have  also  found  dm.  spinatus.  In 
consequence  of  the  profusion  of  the  former  fossil,  we  have  called  this 
the  Pecten  Seam ;  being,  in  fact,  the  bed  worked  at  Grosmont. 

This  last  shelly  ironstone  may  be  followed  under  Eston  Hill  in 
the  main  road  that  passes  to  Chaloner's  Pit.  But  in  its  course^ 
instead  of  being  immediately  under  the  Main  Seam  as  at  Eston^ 
it  is  separated  from  the  blue  oolitic  stone  by  a  bed  of  shale  three 
feet  thick  on  the  south  side  of  the  hill.  Again,  in  the  sections  at 
Spa  Wood  and  Kildale  Mines,  the  shale  parting  is  well  seen^ 
while  it  was  proved  in  Lingdale  Pit  to  be  three  feet  thick*     On 
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the  coast  at  Staithes  Nab  the  bands  of  shelly  ironstone^  with  the 
masses  of  Pecten^  are  very  clearly  seen,  as  indeed  are  all  the  iron- 
stone beds.  There  is  three  feet  six  inches  of  shale  immediatdy 
above  the  Pecten  Seam  here.  In  the  Upleatham  and  Skeltcm 
district  the  bed  can  be  instantly  recognised,  and  the  evidence  frcMn 
all  these  exposures  conclusively  shows  that  this  bed  at  the  base  of 
the  Main  Seam^  or  as  we  call  it  the  Pecten  Seam  at  Eston,  is 
identical  with  the  Pecten  Seam  at  Grosmont  The  latter  being 
no  part  whatever  of  the  Maiil  Seam  proper,  as  worked  at  every 
mine  except  Eston. 

In  tracing  the  Main  Seam  eastwards  from  Eston,  where  we 
have  noticed  that  it  has  its  maximum  development,  we  find  thai 
it  thins  most  slowly  along  a  line  drawn  from  Upsall  pit  and  passing 
just  south  of  Upleatham  and  Brotton  to  the  coast.  North  <n 
this  line  the  seam  thins  at  first  slowly,  then  more  rapidly  as  may 
be  seen  by  comparing  the  sections  at  the  south  and  north  end  of 
Huntcliff  mine,  where  the  thickness  of  the  ironstone  is  8  feet 
3  inches  and  6  feet  3  inches  respectively.  This  is  also  noticeable  in 
Upleatham  mine ;  where  there  is  9  feet  %\  inches  at  the  south  end^ 
but  only  9  feet  8  inches  at  the  north  end.^  South  of  this  line  the 
ironstone  generally  becomes  slowly  thinner  until  as  we  notice  below 
a  band  of  shale  comes  in,  after  which  it  thins  very  rapidly. 

Towards  the  east  the  centre  of  the  seam  becomes  harder  and 
of  a  yellow  colour.  This  portion  which  is  inferior  in  quality  to 
the  rest  of  the  seam  is  known  as  the  dogger  or  hard  band« 
Further  south  a  band  of  shale  also  comes  in  which  has  to  be 
picked  out  from  the  ironstone,  and  materially  increases  the  cost  of 
working.  This  shale  band  is  very  regular  in  its  occurrence,  and 
is  found  only  to  the  south  of  a  line  passing  through  Waterfall 
Wood,  Airy  Hill,  just  north  of  South  Skelton  Shaft  and  Carlin 
How  Shaft,  where  it  is  just  visible,  to  the  sea  at  Rockcliff.  South 
of  this  line  the  Main  Seam  is  split  up,  and  rapidly  deteriorates 
both  in  quality  and  quantity.t  These  changes  are  so  extremely 
regular  that  the  thickness  of  the  ironstone  at  any  point  may  be 
calculated  from  the  nearest  known  sections. 

♦  Compare  also  sections  in  the  Geology  of  North  Cleveland,  pp.  25-29.  (Geol. 
Snrvey  Mem.) 

t  A  line  somewhat  similar  to  this  is  noticed  by  Steavenson,  Joom.  Iron  and  Steel 
lost.  1874.    Map. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
THK  LIAS  (continued). 

Upper  Lias. 

Account  of  the   Zones  in   the  Upper  Lias,  as  they  are  exhibited 

in  the  Yorkshire  Cliffs, 

The  Upper  Lias  consistR  of  three  distinct  zones  to  which  in 
some  cases  a  fourth  may  be  added,  but  this  latter  is  hardly  ever 
present ;  in  fact  it  is  only  in  the  Peak  cliffs  on  the  coast  that  it 
has  as  yet  been  recognised,  although  clearer  sections  might  reveal 
this  zone  at  a  few  of  the  inland  localities.* 

These  zones  are  characterized  in  descending  order  by  the 
following  ammonites.  1.  The  Jurensis  Shale  or  Zone  oi  Ammonites 
jurensis,  Zieten.  2.  The  Alum  Shale  or  Zone  of  Ammonites 
communis,  Sow.  3.  The  Jet  Shale  or  Zone  of  Ammonites 
scrpentimUy  Rein.  4.  The  Grey  Shale  or  Zone  of  Ammonites 
annulatuSt  Sow. 

The  Zone  of  Ammonites  annulatus. 

Synonyms  and  Foreign  Equivalents  :—**  Hhrd  and  compact  alum  shale," 
Young  and  Bird,  Geol.  Survey  of  the  Yorksh.  Coast,  p.  136,  1822 ;  "  Soft 
alum  shale,"  PhUlips,  Geol.  of  Yorksh.,  p.  97,  1829  ;  '*  Soft  shale  "  (lowest 
part  of  the  Upper  Lias),  Williamson,  Trans.  Geol.  Soc.,  ser.  2,  vol  v.,  p,  225, 
1837;  "  The  lowest  bed  of  the  upper  shale,**  Hunton,  Trans.  Geol.  Soc, 
ser.  2,  vol.  v.,  p.  217,  1837 ;  "Grey  shales.  Zone  of  Ammonites  annulatus," 
Tate  and  Blake,  The  Yorkshire  Lias,  p.  168,  1876.  The  shales  comprising 
this  zone  are  in  most  other  districts  either  absent  or  inseparable  from  the  rest 
of  the  Upj)er  Lias  ;  consequently  a  part  of  the  synonomy  is  included  in  the 
other  zones. 

Messrs.  Tate  and  Blake  class  this  zone  with  the  Middle  Lias  on 
account  of  the  general  facies  of  the  fossils  haying  a  medio-liassic 
character,  although  the  type  ammonite  itself  is  essentially  an 
Upper  Lias  form.  Palaeontologicaliy,  no  doubt  there  is  a  greater 
break  between  this  zone  and  that  of  Am,  serpentinus  than  at  the 
top  of  the  spinatus-heds ;  but  petrologically  these  beds  taken  as  a 
whole  have  more  affinity  with  the  Upper  Lias,  although  in  some 
cases  the  shales  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  Ironstone  Series. 

These  beds  consist  of  compact  grey  shales,  which  when  exposed 
to  the  weather  easily  crumble  away,  and  thus  form  a  hollow  in 
which  sections  are  rrequently  obscured  by  the  debris  of  higher 
strata.  These  shales  arc  interstratified  with  numerous  nodular 
bands  of  earthy  impure  limestone,  which,  particularly  towards  the 
middle  of  the  series,  usually  contain  Am.  annulatus.  Belemnites 
cylindrictis  is  also  fiurly  plentiful,  but  with  this  exception  the  zone 
is  remarkable  for  the  scarcity  of  its  fossils. 

*  The  information  in  this  chapter,  where  not  otherwise  acknowledged,  is  mainly 
taken  from  Mr.  Barrow's  description  of  these  beds  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  relating  to  the  district ;  and  that  referring  to  the  inlying  dales  from 
Mr.  Beid's  account  in  the  Explanation  of  (Quarter-Sheet  96  N.E. 
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This  zone  is  very  constant  both  in  character  and  tliickness,  the 
average  being  about  30  feet;  when  met  with  in  borings  the 
thickness  often  erroneously  appears  to  be  greater  from  the  great 
rifuilarity  of  ihe^e  shales  to  the  upper  part  of  the  spinatus-serie^. 

At  Peak  the  Grey  Sliale  crops  out  on  the  shore  immediately 
south  of  the  fault,  but  it  is  always  more  or  less  covered  by  water, 
and  also  is  much  obscured  by  the  loose  blocks  of  sandstone  which 
have  fallen  over  it.  It  can  be  fairly  wtll  seen  in  Howedale  gorge, 
but  is  rather  inaccessible.  The  best  sections  on  the  coast  are  at 
Hawsker  Bottoms ;  at  Overdule  Wyke,  and  alonof  the  shore 
below  Goldsborough  ;  on  the  east  side  of  Runswick  Bay ;  and 
at  Brackenberry  Wyke,  where  it  rises  in  the  cliff,  and,  passing 
inland  to  the  back  of  Staithe3,  reappears  again  in  Boulby  Clif^ 
and  in  the  railway  cutting  above  Huntcliff.  Inland  these  nhalea 
are  well  exposed  at  Hob  Hill,  and  above  the  Ironstone  Series  at 
Upleatham,  Eston,  and  Normanby. 

Fossils  from  the  Zone  of  Am,  annulatus. 

ECHINODBRMATA. 

Extracrinus  britannicus,  Sculot, 

Crustacea. 
Bairdia  dispersa,  Blake.  \         Bairdia  liassica,  Brodie. 

Insbcta. 
Buprestites  brachtoides,  Blake. 

Brachiopoda. 

Rhynchonella  Bouchardii  ?,  Dav. 

Lambljlibranchiata. 

Avicula  insequivalvis,  Sow. 

papyria,  Quenst. 

Inoceramus  substriatus,  Miinster. 
Limea  acuticosta.  Miinster. 
Pecten  asquivalvis.  Sow. 
substriatus,  Rom. 


Gouiomya  hybrida,  Miinster, 
Leda  galathea,  d*Orh. 
Macrodon  intermediuB,  Simp. 
Modiola  nuocismalis,  Oppel. 

scalprum  P,  Sow. 

Nucula  cordata.  Gold/, 
Pholadomya  ambif^ua,  Sow. 
Pleuromya  costata,  Y,  4*  B. 

^  rutundata,  Ziet. 

Unicardium  subglobosum  ?,Tate» 


Pinna  spathulata  P,  Tate. 
Astarte  striato-sulcata,  Rom. 
Cardium  truncatum,  Sow. 
Cypricardia  cucuUata,  Munster. 

SCAPHOPOOA. 

Dentalium  elongatum,  Munster.        |  Dentalium  liassicum,  Moore. 

Gastbropoda. 

ActsDonina  ilminsterensis,  Moore.      1  Chemnitzia  semitecta,  Tate. 

Cerithium  liaasicum,  Moore,  Eucyclus  cingendus,  Tate, 

Chemnitzia  acula,  Tate. 
—  Blainvillei,  Miinster, 


Turbo  aciculus  ?,  Stolicska. 
cydostoma  P,  Bens, 


Cbphalopoda. 

Ammonites  annulatus,  Sow,  \  Belemnites  breviformis,  Voltz, 

cornucopia,  Y,^  B,  cylindricus.  Simp, 

elegans,  Y.  Sf  B.  latisulcatua,  PhU, 

margaritatus,  Mont.  scabrosus^  Simp, 

semicelatus.  Simp.  »triolatu8.  PhU. 
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The  Zone  of  Ammonites  serpentinus. 

Synonyms  and  Foreion  Equivalents  .—*'  Sandsend  Beds/'  Young  and  Bird, 
Geo).  Surver  of  the  Yorkabire  Coast,  p.  136,  1822 ;  *'  Hard  shale  of  the 
Upper  Ldas,*^*  Phillips,  Geol.  of  Yorksh.,  p.  97,  1829 ;  '*  Die  Posidonien- 
tcoiefer"  (part),  R6mer,  Verst.  Ool.,  p.  5,  18.%;  "  Liasschiefer '*  (part) 
V.  Buoh,  Jura  Deatschl.,  Berlin  Akad.,  1837 ;  "  Jet  Rock,^'  Hunton,  Trans. 
Geol.  Soc.,  ser.  2,  vol.  v.,  p.  216,  1837 ;  *'  Schistes  bitumineux,  ou  schistes 
de  Boll"  (part),  Marcou,  Le  Jura  salinois,  p.  53,  1848;  "  Die  Schichten 
der Posidanomya  Bronni  *'  (part),  Oppel.,  Jurafonnation,  p.  197,  1856  ;  *'  Com- 
munis-bed*'  (part),  Wright,  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  25,  1858 ; 
"  lias  c "  (part),  Quenstedt,  Der  Jura,  p.  204,  1858 ;  *'  Serpentinus-Beds," 
Judd,  Geol.  of  Rutland  (Geol.  Survey  Mem.),  p.  79,  1875;  *' Jet- Rock 
Series,  or  2<one  of  Ammonites  terpentinus"  Tate  and  Blake,  The  Yorkshire 
Lias,  p.  173,  1876;  "Zone  of  Harpoceras  serpentinum,**  Wright,  Lias 
Ammonites,  p.  116,  1879. 


The  shales  comprising  this  zone,  although  they  pass  somewhat 
gradually  into  the  cammunis-heds  above^  nevertheless,  on  the 
whole,  form  a  marked  contrast  both  to  them  and  to  the  beds 
below ;  the  change  from  the  grey  crumbling  shales  to  these 
dark,  dense,  and  finely  lamhiated  beds  being  very  remarkable. 
Messrs.  Tate  and  Blake,  in  their  work  on  the  Yorkshire  Lias, 
draw  the  junction  between  the  zones  of  Am.  communis  and 
Am.  serpentinus  some  way  down  in  these  dark  shales ;  but  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  adequate  reason  for  so  doing,  especially 
as  Ammonites  allied  to  Am.  serpentinus  occur  considerably  above 
the  line  drawn  by  them ;  and  the  general  facies  of  the  fauna 
throughout  these  dark  shales  is  rather  that  of  the  serpentinus 
than  the  communis  type.  This  being  the  case  we  are  inclined 
to  extend  the  zone  to  the  double  band  of  nodules  containing 
Am.  ovatus,  which  forms  a  conspicuous  line  at  Saltwick,  and 
appears  to  be  on  the  horizon  of  the  principal  change  in  the 
character  of  the  fossils.  These  shales,  which  have  a  thickness 
of  about  90  feet,  are  well  seen  at  Saltwick,  where  the  following 
section  has  been  measured : — 

Section  of  the  Zone  o/*  Ammonites  serpentinus  in  the  neighbour^ 

hood  of  Saltwick.* 


No. 


PlTROLOOr. 


Thick- 

KS88. 


Orgavic  Rbmaiks. 


2 
8 


Doable  line  of  pjritous 
doggers  with  masses  of 
Belemnites,  and  exhibit- 
ing cone-in-cone  struc- 
tnres. 

Hard  bine-black  shales    - 

Red  indurated  band  with 
pjrritoQS  lumps. 

Hard  dark  shale  12  ft.— 
15  ft. 


Ft.  In. 
0  10 


Am.  ovaitUt  Belemnitet  dorsalis,  BeL 
subtenms» 


1 


15    0  \  Am.  serpentinus,  Inoceramus  duhius. 
0     6 


18     6 


•  The  lower  beds  are  usually  covered  by  the  water  at  Saltwick,  so  that  the 
lower  measurements  are  taken  from  the  exposures  at  Hawsker  and  to  the  north  of 
Sandsend. 
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No. 


Pbtroloot. 


Thick- 

2IB8B. 


Oroanic  RsMAiira. 


5 
6 


7 
8 


g 

o 

H 


10 

11 

12 


13 


Line  of  scattered  doggers. 

Hard  dark  shales  with 
great  numbers  of  fossils 
18  ft.— 20  ft. 

Line  of  pyritous  doggers. 

Hard  dark  shales,  forming 
the  shore  at  Saltwick 
Nab. 

Solid  band  of  hard  indu- 
rated shale,  which 
weathers  out  on  the 
shore  into  large  tabular 
doggers.  This  bed  forms 
the  roof  of  the  jet  work- 
ings. 

Hard  dark  shales  4  ft.  6  in. 
—6  ft. 

Line  of  large  irregular 
doggers,  some  distance 
apart. 

ShaJes  with  sereral  rows 
of  small  doggers.  Forms 
the  lower  part  of  the  jet 
workings. 

Hard  dark  laminated 
shales. 


Ft.  Iw. 


19    0 


20    0 


1     0 


Am,  9€rpentinus,  Am,  heterophuUuSf 
Am.  gracilis,  Bel,  ttUmlaris,  fnoce' 
ramus  dubius, 

Inoceramus  duhius. 


5     3 


9     0 


8     0 


Annidatus-^2Xe%  below. 


Average  thickness 


92     1 


Am,  elegans,  Posidonomya  Bronni. 


This  division  of  the  Upper  Lias,  from  its  being  the  source  from 
whence  all  the  hard  jet  has  been  obtained,  is  locally  well  known 
in  Yorkshire.  The  workings  have  rendered  the  outcrop,  both  in 
the  cliffs  and  along  the  inland  escarpments^  very  conspicuous,  and 
sections  in  this  part  of  the  zone  are  consequently  very  numerous. 

These  beds  consist  in  the  upper  part  of  hard  blue-black  shale 
separated  by  indurated  bauds  and  lines  of  nodules  into  several 
well-marked  horizons  characterised  by  different  species  of  Belem- 
nites  and  other  fossils.  Beiow  this  are  about  25  feet  of  hard 
compact  bituminous  shale  with  many  rows  of  nodules  in  the 
upper  part.  These  latter  are  the  beds  worked  for  jet,  and 
consequently  are  generally  known  by  the  name  of  the  Jet  Rock. 

The  smaller  nodules  have  generally  only  a  pyritous  skin  or  coat, 
the  interior  being  a  blue  cement-stone  having  a  powerfid  odour  of 
mineral  oil.  At  the  top  of  the  Jet  Kock  is  a  contmuous  band  of 
doggers,  which  may  be  well  seen  at  Saltwick^  at  low  tides ;  they 
are  sometimes  as  much  as  15  feet  in  diameter,  and  very  hard, 
being  composed  of  sandy  shale  in  long  thin  plates,  cemented 
together  by  carbonate  of  lime  and  iron.     This  continuous  dogger- 
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band  forms  the  roof  to  all  the  workings  for  hard  jet,"^  which  occurs 
in  greatest  quantity  for  about  10  feet  below  this  band. 

The  long  line  of  breakers  that  can  be  seen  at  almost  all  tides 
from  Black  Nab  to  Saltwick  is  caused  by  the  upper  part  of  this 
rock,  the  lenticular  d(>ggers  of  calcareous  and  ferruginous  shale 
being  here  very  hard  and  of  enormous  size.  At  very  low  tides 
the  breakers  caused  by  this  bed  can  be  clearly  seen  from  the  top 
of  the  cliffs  in  the  form  of  a  curve  stretching  west  till  it  is  due 
north  of  the  Old  Abbey. 

The  most  characteristic  fossils  of  this  zone  are  Am,  serpentinus 
and  Inoceramus  dubius^  in  addition  to  which  Am,  elegans^  Am, 
heteraphylltUy  Am,  gracilis^  and  Belemnites  tubularis  are  tolerably 
abundant ;  but  what  makes  this  zone  especially  interesting  to  the 
palaeontologist  are  the  large  number  of  fish  remains^  particularly 
Lepidotus  semiserratus,  and  also  Saurians,  which  have  been 
brought  to  light  by  the  jet  workings. 

At  Peak  these  shales  are  exposed  on  the  shore  just  south  of 
the  fault,  where  the  large  doggers,  which  lie  just  above  the 
workable  beds,  are  very  conspicuous.  The  series  is,  however,  not 
very  well  seen  here,  being  to  a  great  extent  covered  up  by 
the  debris  along  the  shore.  From  this  point  it  is  thrown  up  to 
immediately  below  the  Peak  Alum  Works,  where  it  has  been 
extensively  mined  along  the  face  of  the  hill.  At  Stoupe  Brow 
it  is  covered  by  a  thin  coat  of  Boulder  Clay,  but  it  emerges 
further  west,  and  has  been  much  wrought  in  Howedale.  Beyond 
this  point  its  outcrop  is  completely  hidden  till  it  reaches  the 
North  Cheek,  after  which  it  soon  appears  in  the  face  of  the  cliff, 
forming  the  cap-rock  at  Nigh  and  Far  Jetticke.  Its  position  in 
the  cliti'-face  is  marked  by  the  terrace  still  left  from  where  the 
Jet  Shales  have  been  dug  away,  till  it  reaches  the  shore,  in 
consequence  of  the  northerly  dip,  at  Hawsker  Bottoms. 

North  of  this  the  outcrop  is  well  marked  by  the  line  of  breakers 
mentioned  above. 

At  Saltwick,  as  we  have  stated,  the  Jet  Shales  are  very  clearly 
exposed,  and  their  presence  is  indicated  below  the  water  by  the 
line  of  breakers  as  far  as  the  great  fault  at  Whitby. 

To  the  west  of  this,  the  Jet  Rock  occupies  the  foreshore  from 
Sandsend  Ness  to  Overdale,  and  keeping  in  the  cliff  for  a  few 
yards,  again  forms  the  scar  as  far  as  Loop  Wyke.  The  jet  has 
been  largely  mined  along  the  foot  of  the  cliff  below  Goldsborough, 
the  caverns  formed  by  these  old  workings  having  a  very  weird 
effect.  Many  ammonites  and  fish  remains  may  be  obtained  from 
the  beds  in  this  district.  Owing  to  the  quantity  of  bitumen  and 
pyrites  in  this  rock,  spontaneous  combustion  is  often  set  up,  the 
effects  of  which  are  well  seen  near  Old  Nab. 

The  Jet  Rock  keeps  a  little  above  high- water  mark  along  the 
east  side  of  Runswick  Bay,  descending  to  the  foreshore  at  Hob 


*  For  fdrther  particulars  with  regard  to  jet,  tee  p.  455  ei  seq. 
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Hole.  The  next  outcrop  is  Ht  the  north-west  point  of  the  Bay, 
where  this  bed  forms  the  foreshore  in  front  of  the  ruined  ironworks. 
A  fault  throws  the  strata  down  to  the  west,  so  that  these  shales 
occupy  the  greater  part  of  Rosedale  Wyke,  their  bsi«je  beimr  at 
about  high-water  mark  half-way  between  the  Wyke  and  Old  Nab. 
From  this  point  the  excjivations  in  the  face  of  the  cliflTshow  the 
position  of  the  Jet  Rock  as  far  as  Staithes,  where  it  turncs 
inland,  and  is  lost  si^ht  of  under  the  Bouliler  Clay.  A  small 
exposure  of  it  occurs  in  the  small  stream  in  Well  Dale,  half-way 
between  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel  for  the  Grinkie  Mine  railway 
and  Hindervxell  village. 

Jet  has  been  extensively  mined  in  the  small  dale  in  which  is 
the  entrance  to  Grinkie  Min  *,  but  beyond  this,  clay  obscures  the 
beds  as  far  as  the  cliff  face.  With  the  exception  of  these  last 
workings,  the  rock  has  not  been  mined  along  four  miles  of  its  out- 
crop, in  consequence  of  the  covering  of  Drift.  In  the  cliff  itself  a 
small  ledge  his  been  produced,  by  digging  away  the  bed  between 
the  Boulby  Alum  Works  and  the  west  end  of  Lofthouse  Alum 
Works.  About  Hummersea  banks,  though  its  position  is  clear 
enough,  it  has  not  been  mined,  but  on  turning  inland  the  out- 
crop again  plunges  under  thick  Drift,  and  is  not  seen  till 
HuntcliflT  is  reached.  Masses  of  the.  Jet  Shale  testify  to  extensive 
old  workings  about  the  foot  of  Warsett  Hill,  but  the  southerly 
dip  quickly  takes  the  bed  under  Boulder  Clay  once  more. 

Inland  the  Jet  shales  are  well  seen  in  the  outliers  of  Hob 
Hill,  Upleatham,  and  Eston  Hills,  but  there  are  no  cxpoaures 
along  the  main  outcrop  till  we  get  to  Slape  Wath  above  Gnis- 
brough.  From  thence  westwards  these  beds  are  well  exposed 
and  have  been  worked  at  numerous  places  both  along  the 
escarpment  and  in  the  interior  valleys,  as  we  shall  notice  presently 
in  detailing  the  general  development  of  the  Upper  Lias. 


Fossils  from  the  Zone  of  Am,  serpentinus, 

Plantji. 

Pftchyphyllum  peregrinum,  Stemb, 

ECHINODVRliATA. 

EztmcrinuB  britannicus,  5cAto/.        |  ExtracrinUsdichotomusP, If' Coy. 

Lam  BLLieaANCHIATA. 


Avioula  Bubstriata,  Ziet, 
Inoceramus  dubius.  Sow. 

Simpson  i,  Tate, 

Pecten  pumilus,  Lam. 


Pondonomya  Bronni,  Volte. 
Ceromya  exarata,  Tate. 
Pleuromya  bituminosay  Tate, 
Tancredia  dionvillensis,  Terquem. 


Gasteropoda. 
Euomphalus  minutus,  Schub.  \  Natica  bucdnoideB,  F.  4*  B. 
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Ammonites  aalensis,  Ziet, 
— —  bifrons  P,  Bntg. 

cfeciliaP,  Rein. 

cornucopia,  Y.  Sf  B. 


Cbphalopoda. 

Belemnites  breviformis,  VolU, 

crossotelus,  Blake. 

dorsalis,  Phii. 

inapquistriatus.  Simp, 


crassas,  V.  ^  B.  laevis.  Simp, 

Desplacei,  tTOrb.  lon^sulcatus,  Voltz. 

elegkns,  Y.  ijf  B.  striolatns,  PhU. 

ezaratufl,  Y,  8f  B.  subaduncatus,  Voltz. 

fonticuliiB,  Simp.  —. —  subtenuis,  Simp. 

gracilis,  Simp.  tripartitus,  Schlot. 

heterophjllus,  Sow.  tubularis,  Y.  Sf  B. 

latescens,  Simp.  Voltzii,  Phil. 

Levisoni,  Simp.  Beloteuthis  Leckenbyi  P,  Blake, 

ovatus,  Y.  8f  B.  suboostatus,  Munster. 

serpentinns,  Bein.  Geoteuthia  coriaceus,  Qtienst, 

simiJis,  Simf.  Nautilus  astacoides,  Y.  4*  B. 

Belemnites  acummatus,  Simp.  Teudopsis  cuspidatus,  Simp. 

PiSCBS. 

Belonorhynchus  acutus  ?,  Ag.  \  Pachycormus  curtus,  Ag, 

Dapedius  ovalis  P,  Ag.  I  gracilis  P,  Ag. 

Gyrosteus  mirabiUs,  Ag.  ,  latirostris  P,  Ag. 

Lepidotus  pectinatus,  Egerton  latus  P,  Ag, 

rugosus,  Ag.  macropterus,  Ag. 

semiserratus,  Ag.  Ptycholepis  bollensis,  Ag. 

Leptolepis  saltviciensis,  ^imp.  > 

Rbptilia. 

Plesiosaurus  longirostris,  Blake.  I  Thaumatosaunis  propinquus,  Blake. 

Steneosaurus  brevier,  Blake.  | 


The  Zone  of  Ammonites  communis. 

Synonyms  and  Foreign  Equivalents ;—  "  The  great  bed  of  aluminous  schistus, 
or  alum-rock"  (part),  Younjj.  Hist,  of  Whitby,  p.  771,  1817;  "  Mwn  bed 
of  alum  shale,*'  Young  and  Bird,  Geol.  Survey  of  the  Yorksh.  Coast,  p.  11^, 
1822 ;  '*  Upper  lias  shale  or  mine,"  Phillips,  Geol.  of  Yorksh.,  p.  97,  1829 ; 
"Die  Posidonienschiefer'*  (part),  "  Monotiskalk,"  Romer,  Verst.  Ool.,  p.  5, 
1836;  *'  Liasschiefer "  (part),  v.  Buch,  Jura  Dentschl.,  Berlin  Akad.,  1837; 
"  Schistes  bitumineux,  ou  schistes  de  Boll "  (part),  Marcou,  Le  Jura 
salinois,  p.  53, 1848 ;  "  Die  Schichten  der  Potidonomya  Bronni  *'  (part),  Oppel, 
Juraformation,  p.  197,  1856 ;  "  Communis-bed "  (part),  Wnght,  Quart. 
Jonm.  Geol.  Soc.,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  25,  1858 ;  "  Lias  «  "  (part),  Quenstedt,  Der 
Jura,  p.  204,  IS58 ;  "  Zone  of  Ammonites  communis"  (part),  Wright,  Ool. 
Asteroidea,  Pal.  Soc,  p.  38,  1863;  "  Zone  k  Am.  bifrons"  Reyn^s,  G^l.  et 
Pal.  Aveyron,  p.  65,  1868;  "  Communis- Beds"  and  **  Leda  ovum  Beds," 
Judd,  Greol.  of  Rutland ,  Mem.  Geol.  Su^v<^y,  p.  80, 1 876 ;  "  Zone  of  Harpoceras 
Ufrons  "  Wright,  Lias  Ama?onites,  p.  12*^  '87J>. 

This  zone,  like  that  just  described,  is  also,  from  its  former  com- 
mercial importance,  well  known  in  Vorkshire  ;  the  shales  of  which 
it  is  composed  having  been  very  extensively  worked  for  the  manu- 
facture of  alum.  These  old  workings,  which  are  very  numerous 
along  the  Coast  and  in  the  escarpment  of  the  Cleveland  Hills, 
have  formed  great  scars  in  the  hill  sides  in  which  the  beds  are 
even  now  well  exposed ;  although  of  course  the  sections  have,  in 
course  of  time,  become  much  obscured,  and  are  not  so  satisfactory 
in  a  pal»ontological  point  of  view  as  they  formerly  were. 

The  Alum  Shale,  which  has  a  thickness  of  about  100  feet,  con- 
siBts  of  grey  crumbling  shale  containing  much  disseminated  pyrites 
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which  causes  a  joUow  incrustation  on  the  weathered  fragmenta. 
The  shales  have  a  very  crisp  feel  which  is  very  perceptible  when 
walking  over  them,  and  is  at  once  an  indication  of  what  beds  we 
have  before  us. 

The  upper  part  of  these  shales  contains  lines  of  nodules,  which 
were  formerly  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cement,  particularly  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Sandsend,  hence  called  the  *'MuIgrave 
Cement."  The  lower  beds,  which  do  not  contain  sulphate  of 
alumina  and  consequently  were  not  used  in  the  alum  industry,  are 
darker  and  more  bituminous,  passing  gradually  into  the  serpentinus- 
beds  below. 

One  of  the  most  accessible  exposures  in  these  beds  is  that 
between  Saltwick  and  Whitby  ;  where,  although  it  varies  slightly 
in  difTerent  parts,  the  general  section  is  : — 

Section  of  the  Zone  of  Ammonites  communis  at  Saltwick. 


No. 

Pbtbologt. 

Thiokhsss. 

1 

1 

1 

Soft  grey  micaceoas  shale  with  cemeut-8tone  nodules  in 
the  upper  15  feet,  containing  Am.  bifroru.  Am.  com- 
munis, Am.  crassui,  Leda  ovum. 

Ft.  Ih. 
84     0 

2 

liumpy  calcareous  hand.                                             ! 

8 

Soft  grey  micaceous  shales         .... 

15    0 

4 

Hard  nodular  hand  ;  not  always  present. 

5 

Shales,  similar  to  the  above        -            - 

20    0 

6 

Indurated  sandy  band,  becoming  a  distinct  line  of 
ironstone  towards  Whitby. 

0    4 

to 

0    6 

7 

Shales,  harder  and  darker                        ... 
Double  line  of  pyritous  doggers. 

Total 

1 

IS    0 

87     6 

The  above  section  has  been  measured  by  several  authors  who 
differ  somewhat  in  the  various  details.  This  arises  from  the  fact  that 
the  beds  do  not  preserve  a  uniform  thickness,  and  some  of  the 
intervening  bands  disappear  altogether :  thus  Prof.  Phillips  gives 
the  section  at  Saltwick,  while  those  of  Messrs.  Tate  and  Blake  and 
Simpson  appear  to  represent  the  beds  nearer  Whitby. 

This  zone  is  characterised  by  the  great  abundance  of  Am. 
communis  and  Leda  ovum  as  well  as  by  the  great  provision  of 
cephalopoda  in  general ;  it  is  also  remarkable  as  the  horizon  of 
Teleosaurus  Chajmianni  and  most  of  the  other  gigantic  reptiles 
which  the  cliff  sections  and  alum  works  have  from  time  to  time 
brought  to  light.  In  the  south  of  England  Saurian  remains  are 
found  in  the  Lower  Lias;  but  in  this  northern  area,  although 
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scattered  fragments  have  been  found  here  and  there  in  the  lower 
beds^  Saurians  do  not  appear  to  have  found  the  conditions  favour- 
able for  their  existence  till  nearly  the  close  of  the  Liassic  period. 

These  shales  are  first  seen  at  u  few  places  between  Blea  Wjke 
and  the  Peak  faulty  but  from  the  large  amount  of  landslips  and 
tumbled  cliff  the  sections  are  of  no  great  extent 

On  the  west  side  of  the  Peak  fault  there  are  constant  exposures 
of  these  shales,  especially  in  the  great  abandoned  Alum  Works  at 
Peak  and  Brow.  The  best  inland  section,  liowever,  is  probably 
that  of  Howdale,  where  almost  the  entire  series  may  be  examined 
and  measured  in  detail.  Beyond  this  point  the  Boidder  Clay 
creeps  up  the  hill,  and  the  Alum  Shale  is  not  seen  again  till  Pretty 
House  is  reached ;  where  there  is  a  section  a  few  feet  below  the 
Do^er,  but  not  actually  showing  the  junction  of  the  two.  The 
shale  has  been  turned  out  by  rabbits  in  the  woods  and  fields  on  . 
the  north  side  of  Ramsdale  Beck ;  while  several  exposures  may 
be  seen  in  the  deep  ditches  about  Park  Hill.  At  Row  there  is 
a  waterfall  cutting  into  the  Alum  Shale  to  a  depth  of  about 
10  feet^  the  Dogger  forming  the  top  of  it ;  and  under  the  old 
Fylingdales  churchyard  wall  the  top  of  the  shale  crops  out.  At 
Bay  Ness,  and  down  the  hill  side,  it  can  be  plainly  seen,  as  in 
many  places  there  are  scarcely  three  inches  of  soil.  The  whole  of 
the  series  may  be  measured,  though  not  examined,  at  Normanby 
Stye  Baits ;  and  from  Maw  Wyke  to  Whitby  the  base  of  the  cliff 
and  the  scars  consist  of  that  portion  of  the  Upper  Lias. 

After  being  depressed  below  sea-level  by  the  great  fault  at 
Whitby  Harbour,  the  Alum  Shale  rises  again  on  the  coast  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  before  reaching  East  Row,  where  it  is  seen 
capped  by  the  Dogger.  It  continues  in  the  sloping  hill  for  some 
distance,  and  is  then  covered  by  Boulder  Clay,  its  outcrop  in  the 
steep  bank  on  the  south  side  of  Mulgrave  Woods  not  being  seen. 
At  Rock  Head,  however,  is  an  old  Alum  Quarry,  where  the  upper 
beds  are  well  exposed^  lower  beds  being  seen  in  the  sides  of  the 
small  streams  close  by.  Hell  Scar,  near  Mulgrave  Castle,  is 
chiefly  composed  of  Alum  Shale,  the  capping  of  Oolites  being  very 
thin ;  from  the  base  of  this  scar  to  the  sea,  the  bed  of  the  stream 
is  composed  of  the  hard  shale  below,  a  bank  of  pyritous  doggers 
with  Am.  ovatus  keeping  a  few  feet  up  in  the  bank  all  the  way. 

From  Sandsend  to  Kettleness,  and  Runswick  Bay,  the  greater 
part  of  the  cliff  consists  of  these  beds,  but  they  are  only  accessible 
as  a  rule  in  the  old  Alum  Works,  such  as  Sandsend  or  Lythe,  and 
the  great  Kettleness  Alum  Works.  In  the  former,  the  cement 
nodules  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Alum  Shale  were  still  worked 
in  1877,  a  considerable  number  of  fossils  being  occasionally  found 
in  some  of  them.  This  is  worthy  of  notice,  as  these  nodules 
have  almost  disappeared  further  west  at  Kettleness,  nor  do  they 
appear  to  have  been  met  with  in  the  tunnel,  which  has  been 
driven  through  this  part  of  the  Upper  Lias. 

In  the  centre  of  Runswick  Bay  the  Alum  Shale  has  been 
denuded  away  and  its  place  filled  by  Boulder  Clay,  but  it  reappears 
in  the  cliffs  on  the  west  side,  and  forms  an  encircling  ring  round 
the  outlier  of  Hinderwell  Fields.    No  part  of  the  great  mass  of 
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Upper  Lias  shown  on  the  Geological  Survey  Map  south  of 
Hinderwell,  is  actually  visible^  the  old  yalley  in  which  it  occurs 
being  completely  filled  with  Drift;  and  it  is  not  till  reaching 
Rousby  Beck  under  Low  House,  where  there  is  a  fine  scar  show- 
ing the  upper  part  of  the  Alum  Shale  and  its  junction  with  the 
Oolite,  that  the  Alum  Shale  is  once  more  seen. 

The  next  exposure  of  importance  is  in  the  cliff  at  the  Boulby 
and  Lofthouse  Alum  Works,  where  an  enoritiuus  amount  of 
these  shales  has  been  removed,  and  the  Saurian  remains  were  so 
numerous  that  one  of  the  walks  at  Boulby  House  is  edged  with 
the  vertebrae  of  these  reptiles. 

After  passing  the  Lofthouse  Alum  Works,  little  or  nothing  is 
seen  of  the  Alum  Shale  for  a  considerable  distance^  except  the 
small  exposure  near  the  Liverton  Mines.  The  rabbits  have  turned 
out  small  fragments  of  the  shale  on  the  north  face  of  Warsett 
Hill,  but,  on  the  other  two  sides,  the  position  of  these  beds  is 
only  shown  by  the  feature  which  they  make  along  the  bank. 
The  Hagg  Alum  Quarry  neiir  Saltbum,  gives  an  interesting 
section,  which  siiows  the  complete  absence  of  the  bands  of 
cement  nodules,  and  also  the  scarcity  of  fossils  in  this  part  of 
the  area. 

Further  inland  the  Alum  Shale  is  well  exposed  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Guisbrough  and  along  the  hills  to  the  south,  but  to 
this  we  shall  return  again  presently  in  the  general  description  of 
the  Upper  Lias. 

Fossils  from  the  Zone  of  Am.  communis. 

Crustacea. 
Eryon  Hartmanni,  Meyer. 

Brachiopoda. 
Discina  reflexa.  Sow,  |  Lingula  longo-vicieDsis,  Terquem. 

Lahbllibranchiata. 


Avicula  insequivalvis,  Sow. 

substriata,  Ziet, 

Hinnites  papyraceus,  Ziet. 
Inoceramus  cinctus,  Miinster, 
Ostrea  subauricularis,  d'Orb, 
Pecten  pumilus,  Lam. 
Gresslya  donacifonnis,  Phil. 


Gresslya  rotundata  P,  Phil. 
Leda  ovum.  Sow. 
Pleuromya  aeaualis  P,  Simp. 

ele^ans  P,  Phil. 

Tan  cred  ia  dionvillen  sis  7 ,  Terquem , 
Thracia  glabra,  Ag. 
Trigonia  Uterata,  Y.  Sf  B. 


Gastbropoda. 
Cerithium  muricatum,  var.  quadrilineatum,  Rom 


Cbphalopoda. 


Ammonites  bifrons,  Brug. 

braunianus,  d'Orb. 

—  communis,  Sow. 

crassescens.  Simp. 

crassus,  Y.  Sf  B. 

Desplacei,  cTOrb. 

fibulatus,  Sow. 

heterophyllus,  Sow. 


Ammonites  ovatus,  Y.  4*  B. 

Bubarmatus,  Y.  4*  B. 

suboarinatus,  Y.  Sf  B. 

—  subooncavus,  Y,  Sf  B. 
Belemnites  ladvis,  Simp, 

levidensis,  Simp. 

pollex,  Simp. 

Voltsii,  PhU. 


Holandrei,  d*Orb.  vulgaris,  Y.  Sf  B. 

lythensis,  Y.  Sf  B.  \         Nautilus  astacoidea,  Y.  4r  B, 
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GyrosteuB  mirabilis,  Ag. 


PiSCVB. 


Rbptilia. 


Eretmosaurus  macropterus,  Seeley. 
Ichthyosaurua  acutirostris,  Owen. 

latifrons,  Konig, 

'         trigODodon,  Theodori  (crassi- 

manua,  Blake), 
Flesiosaurufl  cselospondylus  P,  Owen, 
— «-  homalospondylas,  Owen, 


Scaphognathus  Purdoni,  Newton, 
Steneosaurus  Chapmani,  Konig. 
ThauDiatosaums         Cramptoni, 

Carte  4r  Baily. 
Zetland!,  Phil. 


The  Zone  op  Ammonites  jurensis. 

Synonyms  and  Foreign  Egwvalents : — "  Sand  of  the  Inferior  Oolite*'  (part). 
Smith,  aod  many  of  the  older  EDglish  authors  ;  **  Schwarzer  Jura  C  Juren- 
siamergel/'  Qnenstedt,  Flozgeb,  p.  589,  1843 ;  '*  Mames  k  Trochus  ou  de 
Pinperdu  "  (part),  Marcou,  Jura  salinois,  p.  54,  1846  ;  "  Die  Schichten  dea 
Ammonites  jurensis"  Oppel,  Juraformation,  p.  228,  1856  ;  **  Cephalopoda-bed 
and  Upper  Lias  Sands  "  (part),  Wright,  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  xii., 
p.  292, 1856  ;  "  Ammonite  Sands  "  (part),  Hull,  Country  around  Cheltenham, 
Mem.  of  the  Geol.  Survey,  p.  25,1857;  "  Jurensis-bed,"  Wright,  Quart. 
Journ.  Geol.  Soc.,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  25,  1857 ;  **  Lias  C*'  Quenstedt,  Der  Jura, 
p.  276, 1858  ;  "  Zone  of  Ammonites  jurensis  **  (part),  Wright,  Ool.  Asteroidea, 
Pal.  Soc.,  1863;  «  Midford  Sands"  (part),  Phillips,  Geol.  of  Oxford,  p.  118, 
1871 ;  "  The  Striatulus  Beds,"  Hudleston,  Proc.  Geol.  Assoc,  vol.  iii.,  p.  295, 
1874  ;  "  Zone  of  Lyioceras  jurense**  (part),  Wright,  Lias  Ammonites,  p.  137, 
1879. 

Above  the  Alum  Shale  or  zone  of  Ammonites  community  there 
are  at  Peak  a  coDsiderable  thickness  of  shales,  which,  although 
somewhat  similar  lo  those  below  in  petrological  character,  liavo 
been  found  to  contain  a  &una  that  is  sufficiently  distinct  from 
them  to  justify  their  being  placed  in  a  separate  zone. 

Although  Prof.  Williamson  noticed  the  peculiarity  of  these 
shales  in  1837,*  Dr.  Wright  in  1869  was  the  first  to  correlate 
them  with  the  corresponding  beds  in  the  South  of  England,  and 
to  point  out  that  they  were  the  equivalent  of  the  Cephalopoda 
bed  of  that  district.f  Dr.  Wright,  however,  as  we  shall  see 
presently,  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  Inferior  Oolite,  included 
higher  beds  in  this  zone ;  which,  although  possessing  to  a  great 
extent  the  character  of  passage-beds,  we  have  classed  with  the 
Oolites.t 

These  shales,  which  from  the  characteristic  ammonite  are 
sometimes  called  the  **  Striatulus  beds,"  have  a  thickness  accord- 
ing to  Messrs.  Tate  and  Blake  of  ahout  80  feet;  but  owing  to 
the  great  obscurity  of  the  section,  it  is  not  easy  to  give  anything 
like  a  correct  estimate  of  how  much  should  be  assigned  to  this 
horizon. 


*  Trans.  GeoL  Soc,  8er.  3,  toI.  t.  p.  9S7. 

t  Quart.  Joaro.  GreoL  Soc.,  to],  xvi.  pp.  3  and  4 ;  Lias  Ammonites  (Palseontogr. 
Soc.),  p  144. 

{  Page  150.  It  is  only  the  fifth  or  lowest  of  Dr.  Wright's  subdivisions  that  can 
really  be  said  to  belong  to  the  Lias,  and  consequently  to  what  we  consider  the  Zone 
of  .dm.jurenms. 
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The  only  locality  in  which  they  have  as  yet  been  found  is 
along  the  cliff  between  Blea  Wyke  and  Peak,  and  even  here  they 
can  only  be  examined  at  a  few  points.  They  are  composed  of 
grey  sandy  shales  divided  by  three  or  four  bands  of  nodules  con- 
taining Ammonites  striatulus  and  other  fossils  characteristic  of 
the  zone. 

Of  the  fossils  which  occur  in  this  zone  a  few  pass  up  into  the 
Oolites,  but  the  majority  of  the  species  are  either  peculiar  to 
these  shales  or  are  else  U  pper  Lias  forms ;  so  that  although  they 
constitute  in  great  measure  a  passage  into  the  Inferior  Oolite, 
they  nevertheless  have  more  affinity  with  the  Lias. 

The  foUowin*^  section  of  these  beds  has  been  measured  in  the 
Peak  cliffs : — 

Section  of  the  Striatulus^A^cfx  or  Zone  of  Ammonites  jurenais  ai 

Peak. 

Ft.    In. 

Impure  ironstone  band ;  apparently  corresponding  with 
tne  lowest  of  the  Blea  Wyke  Beds. 
Shales  -  -  -  -  -  -  -        9      0 

Calcareous  band. 
Shales  -  -  -  -  -  -  -56 

Calcareous  band,  cementstone. 
Shales  -  -  -  -  -  -  -         15    0 

Calcareous  band. 
Shales  with  nodular  bands  -  -  •  -      25      0 

Nodular  band  made  up  of  small  nodules. 
Shales  with  nodular  and  jetty  bands,  containing 

Am,  striatulus,  Trigonia  literata,  Belemnites  -       12      0 

Shales  with  Am.  variabilis,  base  hidden  by  debris  on  the  shore  12      0 

The  following  fossils  are  recorded  by  Messrs.  Tate  imd  Blake 
from  the  zone  of  Ammonites  jurensis : — 

Brachiopoda. 


Disoina  reflexa,  Sow, 
Rhynchonella  jurensis  P,  Querist, 


Waldheimia  Lycetti,  Dav, 


Avicula  insequivalvis,  Sow. 

substriata,  Zeit. 

Lama  toarcensis,  Desl. 
Ostrea  subauricularis,  d*Orb. 
Pecten  disciformis,  Schiib, 
-*—  pumilus.  Lam, 


Lambllibranchiata. 

Cardium  substriatulum^  cTOrb, 
Gresslya  abducta,  Phil, 

donaciformis,  Phil, 

Leda  8p<]uilatera,  Koch  4r  Dunker, 
Trigonia  literata,  Y,  ^  B, 
Venus  tenuis,  Koch  Sf  Dunker, 


SCAPHOPODA. 

Dentalium  elongatum,  Miinster, 

Gastbropoda. 
Actseon  Sedgvioi,  var.  pullus,  L,SJcM,  \         Cerithium  armatum.  Gold/, 

Cephalopoda. 


Ammonites  comensis,  Von  Buch, 

oompactilis,  Simp, 

— — —  hircinus,  Schlot, 
— —  insignis  ?,  Schiib, 

—  jurenois,  Ziet, 

—  lectus,  Simp, 


Ammonites  rudis  P,  Simp, 

striatulus,  Sow, 

■         variabilis,  d'Orb, 
Belemnites  athleticus.  Simp, 
Iseris,  Simp, 
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Upper  Lias. 

General  Account 

In  the  first  part  of  this  chapter  we  have  given  the  petrological 
character  of  each  distinct  zone^  it  will  now  suffice  to  mention  that 
as  a  whole  they  form  a  thick  argillaceous  or  shaly  series  between 
the  two  great  arenaceo-ferruginous  deposits  of  the  Inferior  Oolite 
and  the  Middle  Lias. 

The  following  section  which  was  measured  in  the  cliffs  south 
of  Whitby  gives  a  general  idea  of  the  character  of  these  beds. 

General  section  of  the  Upper  LiaSy  measured  between  Whitby  and 

Hawskcr. 

Ft.  In. 
Soft  ^ej  micaoeoos  shale  with  cement-stone  nodules  in 
the  upper  part;  containing  Am.  bifrons,  Am.  communis. 
Am.  crassus,  Leda  ovum,  Gresslya  donaciformis,  Nautilus 
striatus,  Belemnites  vulgaris         -  -  -  -    «>4      0 

Lumpy  calcareous  band. 
Soft  ffrejr  micaceous  shales  ... 

Hard  nodular  band,  irregular. 
Soft  grey  micaceous  shales  .... 

Indurated  sandy  band,  sometimes  forming  a  distinct 
line  of  ironstone. 
Shales,  somewhat  harder  and  darker  ... 

Double  line  of  pyritous  doggers  with  masses  of  Belem- 
nites, and  containing  Am.  ovatus,  Bel.  dorsalis,  Bel. 
subtenuis       ...... 

Hard  blue  black  shales.    Am.  serpentinus,  Inoceramus  dubius 

Red  indurated  band  with  pyritous  lumps 
Hard  dark  shale        -  -  -  -  12    Oto 

Line  of  scattered  doggers. 
Hard  dark  shales  with  great  numbers  of  fossils.     Am. 
serpentinus,  Am.  heterophyUus,  Am.  gracilis^  Bel.  tulmlaris, 
Inoceramus  dubius  -  •  -  18    0  to 

Line  of  pyritous  doggers. 
Hard  dark  shales,  forming  the  shore  at  Saltwick  Nab 

Solid  band  of  hard  indurated  shale,  which  weathers 
out  on  the  shore  into  large  tabular  doggers  -  -      1       0 

Hard  dark  shales      •  -  -  -  46to60 

Line  of  large  irregular  doggers,  some  distance  apart. 
Shales  with  several  rows  of  small  doggers  -  -  -      9      0 

Hard  dark   laminated  shales.    Am.  elegans,  Posidonomya 
Bronni.    -  -  -  -  -  -  -80 


02 

8 


-  15      0 

-  20      0 


18      0 


S 


CQ 


0 

10 

15 

0 

0 

6 

15 

0 

20      0 
-    20      0 


CO 


{ 


Soft  grey  shales  with  Am,  annulatus,  and  Bel.  cylindricus  -    30      0 


Total  Upper  Lias 


205    10  to  212      4 


In  the  cliff  and  on  the  shore  between  Blea  Wyke  and  the  Peak 
&ult  the  whole  of  the  four  zones  comprised  in  the  Upper  Lias 
are  present ;  but,  owing  to  the  large  amount  of  fallen  cliffy  it  is 
onlj  a  small  portion  of  the  beds  that  are  really  seen.  Judging  by 
the  height  of  the  base  of  the  Oolites  above  the  level  of  the  sea^ 
they  must  have  a  thickness  of  over  250  feet^  but  this  is  ex- 
ceptional, the  usual  thickness  of  the  whole  Upper  Lias  being 
not  more  than  210  feet  or  thereabouts. 

I  2 
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Beyond  the  Peak  fault  the  Upper  Lias  curres  round  at  the 
foot  of  tlie  great  amphitheatre  of  bills  encircling  Robin  Hood 
Bay,  the  upper  part  being  well  exposed  in  the  large  excavationB 
formed  by  tiie  Peak  and  Hrow  Alum  Works,  while  in  Howedftle 
Beck  the  whole  of  the  series  may  lie  fairly  seen. 

On  the  north  tide  of  the  bay  the  beds  fall  rapidly  with  the 
northerly  dip,  so  that  at  Flawsker  Bottoms  the  Grrey  Shale  tutd 
the  Jet  Rock  reach  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  from  thence  north- 
wards to  Saltwick  only  the  upper  beds  are  exposed,  although  the 
hard  shales  of  the  Jet  Bock  are  rendered  evident  for  some 
distance  by  the  line  of  breakers  which  may  be  observed  at  low- 
water  between  Black  Nab  and  Whitby. 

Fig.  6. 
Upper  Lian  Foisils. 


a,  Belemnites  tubuleris,  Y.  ^  B.  (&tter  Phillips)  f;  b,  Inocentmiu  dubiua, 
Soa.  (original);  c,  Posidonomyft  Bronni,  Voltz.  (atter  Goldfusa};  d,  heSm 
ovuin,  SotB.  (origiDal) ;  e,  Belemaitea  Voltzii,  Pkil.  (irfler  Phillips)  J, 

To  the  north  of  Whitby  the  Upper  Lias  appears  again  at 
Sandsend  ;  &om  whence  it  occupies  the  cliff  and  a  great  part  of 
the  shore  ns  far  as  Stuthes,  where  from  the  gi-adual  rise  of  the 
beds  it  finally  leaves  the  shore,  but  comes  in  again  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  lofty  cliffs  of  Boulby,  and  on  the  headland  above 
Huntcliff.  At  this  latter  place  the  Upper  Lias  leaves  the  coast 
and  turns  inland  along  the  northern  face  of  the  Cleveland  Hill^ 
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Tkroughout  this  range  the  Grey  Shale  at  the  base  is  rarely  seen, 
owing  to  it8  lying  in  a  hollow,  which  is  generally  filled  with  the 
ddbris  of  higher  beds.  These  shales  are  however  well  known  to 
the  ironstone  miners  from  the  great  difference  in  character 
between  them  and  the  rest  of  the  Upper  Lias. 

The  Jet  Shales  have  been  extensively  worked  on  the  outlier  of 
Hob  Hill,  and  in  the  northern  face  of  the  outliers  of  Upleatham 
and  Kston  Hills ;  but  along  the  main  escarpment  there  are  no 
sections  either  in  these  beds  or  in  the  Alum  Shale  above  till  we 
reach  Slape  Wath  just  east  of  Guisbrough,  where  the  Jet  Shale 
has  been  worked  for  brickmaking,  and  the  Alum  Shale  is  exposed 
in  the  numerous  old  works  of  Rock  Hole,  Spa  Wood,  Cass  Rock 
Quany,  and  Belman  Bank  Quarry.  Further  along  the  escarp- 
ment to  the  south-west  of  Guisbrough  as  far  as  Roseberry 
Topping,  the  jet  was  much  worked  in  old  times,  the  so-called 
*'  Ancient  British  Settlements  "  being  nothing  but  the  remains  of 
these  pits. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Kildale  the  lower  part  of  the  Upper 
Lias  is  completely  hidden  by  Glacial  deposits,  but  the  different 
beds  may  be  easily  made  out  from  the  line  of  jet-holes,  these 
shales  having  been  worked  on  the  north  side  of  the  valley,  and 
also  below  nattersby  Crag,  and  along  the  great  Ingleby  escarp- 
ment ;  while  the  Alum  Shale  is  exposed  in  nearly  every  smsdl 
stream  and  scar  along  the  bunk. 

In  Blue  Bell  Trough,  the  great  scar  immediately  under  Burton 
Head,  all  the  subdivisions  of  the  Upper  Lias  are  well  seen,  and  in 
Bilsdale  down  both  sides  of  the  valley  an  almost  continuous  line 
of  jet  pits  marks  the  several  horizons  ;  but  the  clearest  exposures 
are  in  Tripsdale,  some  distance  above  Hagg  House,  where  the 
stream  flows  through  a  small  gorge  giving  an  almost  complete 
section  of  the  Upper  Lias. 

On  the  we^t  side  of  Bilsdale,  where  the  junction  of  the  Lias 
and  the  Oolite  is  generally  clearer  than  on  the  east,  there  are 
several  good  exposures,  namely,  in  Stingamire  Gill,  in  Fangdale 
Beck,  and  along  the  face  of  the  escarpment  between. 

All  the  sections  in  this  region  show  the  great  paucity  of  fossils 
in  them  when  compared  with  similar  beds  on  the  coast  and  about 
Grosmont 

West  of  Bilsdale  sections  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Alum  Shale 
are  fairly  numerous,  as  the  water  oozing  from  the  Oolites  causes 
landslips,  which  form  great  scars  in  the  shales  below ;  several  of 
which  occur  in  the  face  of  Dromonby  Moor. 

In  the  nab-end  of  Carlton  Bank  there  is  an  old  alum  quarry, 
in  which  many  of  the  characteristic  fossils  may  be  found ;  but 
their  relative  scarceness  is  remarkable. 

The  position  of  the  outcrop  of  the  Alum  Shale  in  the  northern 
area,  and,  in  fact,  all  along  the  escarpment,  is  too  clear  to  need  a 
detailed  description,  but  there  are  a  few  interesting  points  to  be 
noted.  Of  these  the  chief  is  the  local  erosion  of  the  Upper  Lias 
to  a  depth  of  nearly  100  feet  at  the  south  end  of  Cold  Moor,  in 
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Eaisdale.  The  channel  formed  by  this  erouion  passeB  through 
into  Bilsdale,  and  is  filled  up  by  the  basement  beds  of  the  Oolite, 
showing  a  clear  local  unconformity. 

Another  point  of  interest  is  the  gradual  thinning  away  of  the 
Upper  Lias,  which,  from  being  200  feet  thick  at  the  north-east 
end  of  this  area,  diminishes  to  160  feet  at  Swain  by  Mines,  and  to 
only  1 1 6  feet  in  the  boring  at  Feliskirk  ;  still  further  south  this 
thinning  continues,  the  Upper  Lias  being  about  100  feet  thick  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Coxwold,  and  not  more  than  about  80  feet 
near  Crayke. 

The  Alum  Shale  does  not  crop  out  on  the  east  side  of  the  great 
faulted  outlier  of  Borrowby,  but  on  the  west  it  is  frequently  seen ; 
the  sharp  contact  caused  by  the  large  fault  between  the  Jet  Shale, 
which  has  been  mined,  and  the  GrypluBa  arcuata  limestones  of  the 
Lower  Lias,  being  very  clear  and  distinct 

South  of  Silton,  in  the  main  eficarpment,  the  Drift  deposits 
creep  up  the  hill,  and  in  places  entirely  obscure  the  outcrop  of  the 
Upper  Lias,  the  first  clear  exposure  being  on  the  hill  side  above 
Kepwick.  In  the  pretty  amphitheatre  of  Cowesby  the  Drift  rises 
well  on  to  the  Oolitic  sandstone,  but  some  sections  are  visible  in 
the  little  pass  between  that  village  and  Kirkby  Knowle,  as  well 
as  at  intervals  in  the  hill  to  the  west. 

The  Alum  Shale  is  seen  again  about  Knowle  Hill ;  in  the  bank 
just  above  the  village  of  Feliskirk ;  and  in  the  sides  of  Mire  Beck, 
near  Thirlby  ;  but  there  are  not  many  exposures  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood. 

On  the  north  side  of  Hood  Hill  laminated  shales  are  exposed 
just  below  the  base  of  the  Oolites,  which  must  l)e  near  the  top  of 
the  formation,  and  at  Osgodby  Hall  shales  are  also  seen,  which 
cannot  be  far  from  the  base ;  the  upper  portion  of  these  shales  is 
again  seen  round  the  Oolitic  outlier  at  Stockings  House,  and  in 
the  road  between  here  and  Kilbum,  but  the  best  section  about 
here  is  just  west  of  Low  Kilburn,  where  the  Jet  Shales  have  been 
worked,  and  show  these  beds  dipping  at  rather  a  high  angle 
slightly  to  the  north  of  east  About  600  yards  south  of  this  ^ 
point  the  beds  are  cut  by  the  great  Coxwold  north  fault,  by 
which  they  are  shifted  from  3  to  5  miles  to  the  west ;  so  that  their 
next  outcrop  is  about  Highfield  House,  the  well  of  which  is  sunk 
into  Upper  Lias  shale,  which  might  be  seen  a  few  years  since 
close  to  the  well ;  and  a  little  north-west  of  the  house  the  shale 
has  been  turned  up  in  draining.  The  Jet  Shales  are  exposed  in 
the  railway  cutting  south  of  Sessay  Station,  where  the  platy  shale, 
in  which  Messrs.  Tate  and  Blake  record  the  presence  of  Am, 
elegansy  is  seen. 

South  of  Coxwold  the  Upper  Lias  comes  in  again  at  New- 
burgh  Park,  and  may  be  easily  followed  along  the  escarpment  to 
the  south-west,  where  it  forms  the  clayey  slopes  between  the 
features  of  the  Middle  Lias  and  the  base  of  the  Oolites.  In  the 
lane  above  Husthwaite  these  shales  are  exposed,  and  have  been 
penetrated  in  a  well  at  Gibbet  Hill  just  above  to  a  depth   of 
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40  feet.  By  the  Husthwaite  fault  they  are  depressed,  so  that 
they  crop  out  in  the  low  ground  north  of  Providence  Ilill,  and 
crossing  the  neck  of  alluvium  are  seen  in  the  railway  catting 
at  Thormanby  Hill,  where  they  contain  Inoceramus  dubius  and  a 
small  Ammonite^  and  afford  about  the  best  section  in  the  district. 
South  of  this  they  curve  round  with  the  base  of  the  Oolite  to  the 
south  of  Oulston  and  Brandsby,  but  keeping  in  the  low  ground  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill  they  are  entirely  concealed  by  Boulder  Clay 
as  far  as  the  latter  village. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Easingwold,  and  thence  along  the 
range  of  low  bills  to  Stillington,  there  are  several  small  outliers  of 
Upper  Lias ;  which,  although  not  very  well  exposed,  are  rendered 
evident  from  the  position  of  the  harder  beds  below.  These  are 
just  above  the  town  at  Easiugwold,  at  Howe  Hill  near  Hanover 
House,  at  Crayke  Hill,  and  between  the  large  faults  just  east  of 
Stillin^ton. 

At  Brandsby  the  beds  are  elevated  by  a  large  fault,  so  that  the 
Upper  Lias  crops  out  well  up  in  the  bank  below  the  Oolite 
escarpment,  and  its  course  is  very  clear  thence  along  this  range  of 
hills  by  Terrington,  Mowthorpe,  Stittenham,  and  WhitweU,  to 
the  Derwent  at  Crambe.  It  runs  up  this  valley  as  far  as  Castle 
Howard  Station,  there  being  a  good  section  in  these  shales 
opposite  the  weir  at  Eirkham  Abbey. 

On  the  further  side  of  the  Derwent  these  beds  are  continued 
beneath  the  Oolite ;  but  no  sections  occur  in  them,  except  in 
Leavening  Beck,  where  dark  shales  are  seen,  containing  Ammonites 
serpentinus^  and  in  Acklam  Beck,  where  just  below  a  waterfall  the 
Jet  shales  appear. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Eirkby  Underdale  the  only  exposures 
of  these  beds  are  in  the  vale  east  of  Hanging  Grimston,  and  at 
the  head  of  the  dale  east  of  the  village,  where  dark  shale  with 
Inoceramus  dubius  is  seen  immediately  below  the  Cretaceous  beds.* 
The  outcrop  about  here  is  exceedingly  obscure,  and  can  only  be 
mapped  from  the  general  appearance  of  the  ground.  It  is  possible 
that  on  the  outlying  hill  of  Oolite  these  beds  are  wanting  through 
the  thinning  of  that  formation,  or  there  may  be  a  narrow  band  of 
the  Upper  Lias  Shales  round  the  hill.  It  does  not  seem  that  any 
system  of  faulting  will  account  for  the  structure  of  this  hUl ;  nor 
is  there  any  need  to  suppose  an  unconformity.  To  the  south  of 
Garrowby  the  Lias  is  certainly  overLapped  by  newer  formations, 
as  we  obtain  Lower  Lias  beds  close  up  under  the  Chalk  at  Bishop 
Wilton ;  the  Oolites  again  come  thinly  in  for  a  small  space  at 
Givendale,  and  there  apparently  overlie  the  Lower  Lias. 

Near  Nunbumholme,  judging  by  the  space  between  the  Middle 
Lias  and  the  Chalk,  it  is  probable  that  a  small  patch  of  Upper 
Lias  shale  peeps  out  from  beneath  that  formation  at  Partridge 
Hall,  but  the  bed  is  not  seen. 


*  I  am  indebted  to  my  friend  Prof.  J.  F.  Blake  (who  has  found  Jet^rook 
AmmaniUB  in  these  shales)  for  pointing  out  this  locality  to  me. 
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South  of  Market  Weighton  the  Upper  Lias  comes  in  again, 
and  may  be  traced  continuously  almost  to  the  Humber,  although 
there  are  very  few  exposures.  In  this  region  it  is  very  thin,  and 
appears  to  consist  principally  of  the  serpentinus-heds^  there  being 
little  evidence  of  the  other  horizons.  It  is  probable  that  the 
several  zones  of  the  Upper  Lias,  which  are  so  remarkably 
develope  1  in  Noith  Yorkshire,  south  of  the  overlap,  become  to  a 
certain  extent  blended  and  approach  so  close  together  that  their 
fossils  in  most  cases  caimot  be  separated.  Dr.  Wright  states* 
that  the  Upper  Lias  thins  out  altogether  in  South  Yorkshire,  but 
this  LS  not  the  case  ;  neither  is  there  any  evidence  of  its  absence 
beyond  what  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  overlap  of  the  Creta- 
ceous bedfl. 

The  Upper  Lias  in  this  district  first  appears  to  the  south  of 
Sancton,  where  there  is  a  strip  of  clayey  groimd  between  the 
Middle  Lias  and  the  Oolites,  which  must  represent  these  shales ; 
but  they  are  not  seen  till  south  of  the  village,  where,  opposite 
Newbald  Sike,  is  an  old  clay -pit  in  which  they  have  been  worked* 
A  well  here,  just  at  the  outcrop  of  the  Bed  Chalk,  is  said  to  be 
60  feet  deep,  and  to  have  gone  through  12  feet  of  limestone  at 
the  bottom.  This,  if  it  is  to  be  relied  upon,  would  give  about  40 
feet  for  the  Dpper  Lias,  and  it  cannot  be  any  more,  if  so  much, 
at  this  place. 

To  the  south  of  this  the  clays  are  still  very  indistinctly  seen, 
but  may  be  followed  by  the  line  of  slightly  heavier  ground  they 
make  between  the  other  beds. 

In  Drewton  Beck  and  in  the  road  at  Everthorpe  a  little  clay 
is  seen,  but  it  is  not  till  we  reach  Ellerker  that  anything  like  a 
good  section  is  obtained.  In  the  beck  at  this  village  the  Middle 
Lias,  as  mentioned  above,  is  seen ;  and  above  this,  at  the  eastern 
end,  just  below  the  mill,  there  are  dark  laminated  shales,  which 
may  be  followed  to  the  base  of  the  Oolite.  This  being  only  a 
ditch  section  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  thickness,  but  it  will 
probably  be  between  20  and  30  feet. 

In  a  limestone  quarry,  about  700  yards  to  the  83Uth,  these 
beds  were  reached  in  a  trial-shaft  for  ironstone,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  the  shale  with  Ammonites  serpentinus  was  turned  out. 

The  following  is  the  account  of  this  shaft,  furnished  by  Mr. 
Allison : — 

Ft.  In. 

Calcareous  soil   -  -  -  .  .  -10 

Blue  Cave  limestone       -  -  -  .  -     18    0 

Blue  marl  -  •  .  •  .  -80 

Yellow  calcareous  marl  -  -  -  .  -36 

Blue  shale  with  nodules.  Ammonites  serpentinus  abundant     7    0 

Total  -  .  .  -    37    6 


^  Monograph  of  the  Lias  Ammonites,  Palsont.  Soo.,  1879,  p.  114. 
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FlW.   7. 

Upper  Lias  Ammonitei. 


m,  Ammonitei  inoignia,  8ehM  (after  d'OrbigDf )  i ;  b,  Ammonites  ser- 
jmitinni,  Ren.  (after  d'OrbiKDj)  i;  e,  AmmoDites  communis.  Sow.  (t-tUs 
Wright)  i ;  J,  AmmoDitet  bifrons.  Brag,  (ftfter  Wright)  ^ ;  t,  Ammonites 
OMnooopu,  ¥.  Sf  B,  (kfter  d'Orbigav)  };  /,  Ammoaites  elegras,  Y.  4*  jB. 
Cafter  Wrght)  i 
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The  wellsinker's  account  slightly  differs,  but  agrees  better  with 
the  beck  section  at  Ellerker.     It  was — 

Ft.  In. 
Limestone  -  -  -  -  - 

Hard  stone  .  .  -  .  . 

Clay 

Stone      ------ 

Clay        ------ 

Hard  stone  .  •  -  -  . 

Black  shale         -  .  .  .  . 

Total 

From  this  latter  account  it  would  appear  that  the  "  Stone  3  ft." 
is  the  Hydraulic  Limestone,  and  the  '^Hard  Stone  1  ft."  the  base 
of  the  Oolites. 

About  here  the  outcrop  of  the  Lias  sinks  beneath  the  sands, 
and  is  not  airain  seen,  although  it  has  been  reached  in  the  several 
trial-holes  for  ironstone  between  here  and  Brough. 

At  the  point  where  the  footpath  to  Ellerker  crosses  Whin 
Moor  Lane,  a  shaft  was  sunk  17  feet  in  sand  and  blue  clay,  but  no 
further  particulars  of  the  strata  were  kept,  although,  judging  from 
the  outcrop  of  Middle  Lias  ironstone  near  here,  it  must  have  nearly 
^one  through  the  Upper  Lias  Shale ;  as  also  they  probably  did 
in  the  next  shaft,  which  is  400  yards  to  the  south,  and  gave — 

Ft.  In. 

Sandy  soil  -  -  -  -  -  -30 

Stony  clay  -  -  -  -  -  -10 

Bottom  part  of  Blue  Cave  limestone       -  -  -      1    6 

Blue  shale  with  nodules  of  cement  stone  -  -    17    0 


Total  -  -  -  .    22    6 


In  this  section  the  "  Blue  Cave  Limestone"  will  have  been  the 
basement  bed  of  the  Oolites,  as  the  site  of  the  shaft  is  certainly 
below  the  base  of  the  Cave  Limestone,  and  very  near  the  base  of 
the  Oolites  altogether. 

The  diamond  boring  near  Brantingham  Qrange  gives  35  ft.  10  in. 
of  blue  shale  below  the  Oolite,  if  we  are  right  m  this  interpre- 
tation of  the  section.*  In  Brough  a  boring  at  the  back  of  he 
Railway  Hotel  is  said  to  have  reached  "  Sandstone "  at  90  ft., 
while  one  at  the  Station  is  18  ft.  in  clay,  and  then  *'  Greystone," 
and  one  at  Castle  Hill  is  40  ft.  to  "  Stone,"  but  there  is  so  much 
discrepancy  about  these  Brough  borings  that  they  are  of  little 
value. 

Inliers  of  the  Upper  Lias. 

In  Eskdale  there  is  a  large  inlier  of  the  Upper  Lias,  extending 
from  nearly  a  mile  east  of  Sleights  as  far  as  Qlaisdale,  up  which 
dale,  owing  to  the  strong  northerly  dip,  the  outcrop  is  continued^ 
as  well  as  in  the  smaller  valleys  of  Egton  Grange,  the  Murk 
Esk,  and  Iburndale. 

*  Page  122. 
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At  the  eastern  eud  of  this  inlier  the  Qrey  Shale  and  Jet  Rock 
are  exposed  in  a  few  obscure  sections  near  Littlebeck  and 
Sleights,  the  latter  having  been  worked  below  the  Alum  Works 
in  Eskdale,  and  in  Iburndalc.  The  Alum  Shale  is  only  seen  at 
ooe  place  on  the  north  side  of  the  Esk,  namely,  in  the  small 
stream  coming  down  from  Aislaby,  where  about  50  feet  are 
exposed.  On  the  south  side  there  are  several  sections,  the  best 
of  which  are  in  Littlebeck  Alum  Works,  in  the  banks  of  the 
stream  below,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Falling  Force,  and  at 
Thorn  Hill  Alum  Works  in  Iburndale ;  as  well  as  at  the  Alum 
Works  on  the  brow  above  Sleights. 

About  Groemont  all  the  subdivisions  of  the  Upper  Lias  are 
seen,  the  Qrey  Shale  being  exposed  near  the  junction  of  the  Esk 
and  Murk  Esk,  and  in  the  railway  cuttinc^  just  south  of  the 
tunnel ;  while  the  Jet  Rock  und  the  Alum  Shale  are  seen  further 
up  the  Murk  Esk. 

Above  Egton  and  in  E^ton  Grange  the  junction  of  the  Jet 
Rock  and  Alum  Shale  is  well  exposed.  A  section  in  the  hitter 
valley  at  the  northern  end  of  Park  Hole  Wood  shows  : — 

Febt. 

^1        I  Shale  with  yellow  ed^es  -  -  -    about    40 

ShftT*  1  ^1**^®  ^^^  *  ^®^  ^^^^  ^^   dojfgers,  the  upper  ones 

L     cement  stones,  the  lower  more  pyritous         -  -     18 

r  Harder  shale  and  small  very  tough  pjritous  dodgers 
Jet  J  with  Inoceramus  dubius.  One  dogger  was  formed 
Rock.  I      round  a  bone  to  which  a  number  of  Am.  gracilis  ? 

L     adhered  .  -  -  -  -      2 

Total 60 

Some  of  the  best  sections  of  the  Alum  Shale  can  be  examined 
in  the  scars  of  the  Esk  and  Glaisdale  Beck^  between  Egton 
Bridge  and  West  Arnecliffe,  more  particularly  at  Snowdon  Nab, 
where  the  soft  yellow-edged  shale  with  Leda  ovum  forms  a  small 
scar. 

In  Glaisdale  the  Upper  Lias  is  everywhere  hidden  by  Boulder 
Clay,  but  there  are  sections  in  West  Arnecliffe  Wood  which  show 
10  feet  of  soft  grey  shale  with  earthy  doggers  containing  the 
characteristic  Ammonites  annulatusy  and  the  Jet  shale  with  Am^ 
monites  gracilis. 

In  Fryup  Dale  the  Upper  Lias  is  not  well  seen,  but  the  Jet 
Bock  has  been  quarried  at  Round  Hill,  while  the  rapid  denudation 
at  the  head  of  Great  Fryup  has  caused  many  large  scars  in  which 
the  upper  beds  are  exposed. 

In  Danby  Dale  the  Jet  Rock  has  only  been  mined  near  Small- 
woods  House,  but  in  Westerdale  and  Basedale  the  workings  are 
very  extensive,  so  that  the  outcrop  can  be  accurately  traced 
for  long  distances.  In  these  dales  there  are  numerous  small 
exposures  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Lias,  but  the  lower  beds  are 
not  seen  except  in  Basedale,  where  the  Grey  Shale  with  Am. 
annulatus  is  found  at  two  points ;  on  the  north  side  of  the  gill 
near  Basedale  Abbey,  and  again  half  a  mile  further  south,  but 
only  in  the  latter  case  is  there  a  good  exposure. 
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In  Bransdale^  Farndale,  and  Bosedale,  the  three  divisions  oF 
the  Upper  Lias  are  fairly  distinct,  the  workings  of  the  Jet  Bock 
having  been  very  extensive,  but  there  are  no  sections  which  are 
continuous  enough  to  measure.  There  is,  however,  a  very  good 
exposure  of  the  middle  portion  of  the  Alum  Shale  in  Cat  Nab 
ticar  at  the  head  of  Rosedale. 

Besides  the  inliers  of  the  grent  dales  there  arc  two  places  where 
the  Oolites  are  cut  through,  exhibiting  quite  the  upper  beds  of  the 
Lias.  The  first  of  these  occurs  on  Snilesworth  Moor,  there  being 
several  small  patchen  of  the  Alum  Shale  in  the  higher  part  of  the 
river  Rye  and  its  tributary  Ams  Gill.  The  other  is  in  the  centre 
of  the  Howardian  Hills  near  Wiganthorpe.  There  is  no  real 
section  of  the  Lias  here^  but  its  presence  is  proved  by  the  boggy 
ground  below  the  outcrop  of  the  Dogger,  which  is  brought  up 
behind  the  large  east  and  west  fault. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  LOWER  OOLITES. 

General  Remarks. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  circumstances  in  the  study  of  the 
English  Jurassic  rocks  is  the  striking  difference  both  in  lithological 
and  palieontological  character  between  these  strata  as  they  occur 
on  the  coast  of  Dorset  and  their  development  in  Yorkshire. 
Prof.  Judd  in  writing  on  this  subject  says,  '*  No  fact  in  connection 
with  the  English  Jurassic  strata  is  of  more  striking  character  and 
significance  than  the  wonderful  differences  between  the  sections 
displayed  in  the  typical  localities  of  the  south-west  of  England, 
and  those  of  the  north-east  of  Yorkshire.  The  more  thoroughly 
and  minutely  the  rocks  in  these  two  districts  are  studied^  the 
more  striking  do  the  discrepancies  between  the  several  members 
of  the  series  appear ;  the^e  differences  being  equally  marked 
alike  in  regard  to  their  thickness,  their  petrological  character,  and 
the  distribution  of  their  organic  remains. 

''  It  was  by  the  careful  study  of  the  Oolites  in  the  south-west 
of  England  that  the  accepted  ckssification  of  the  Jurassic  system 
was  first  arrived  at ;  but  it  was  in  Yorkshire  that  this  classification, 
and  the  principle  on  which  it  was  founded  (that  of  the  identifica- 
tion of  strata  by  their  organic  remains)  were  submitted  to  a 
crucial  test.  Never  had  a  new  theory  to  pass  through  a  severer 
ordeal  than  when  the  conclusions,  arrived  at  from  the  study 
of  the  alternations  of  the  limestones,  sands,  and  clays,  of  the 
Bath  district,  were  first  applied  to  the  elucidaticin  of  the  massive 
coal-bearing  sandstones  and  shales  of  the  Moorlands  of  the  north- 
east of  Yorkshire ;  and  never,  certainly,  did  a  theory  come  out  of 
such  trial  more  triumphantly,  or  with  stronger  proofs  of  its  general 
soundness  and  great  capabilities,  than  did  this."* 

Great  as  this  difierence  is  throughout  the  whole  series  of  these 
beds,  it  is  nowhere  more  marked  than  in  the  subdivision  of  the 
Lower  Oolites.  In  the  south  of  England  these  beds  consist 
almost  wholly  of  sediments  deposited  under  marine  conditions ; 
although  in  the  south  of  England  the  Stonesfield  Slate  and  Forest 
Marble,  and  in  the  Midland  counties,  the  Lower  and  Upper 
Estuarine  Series^  to  a  certain  extent  show  the  presence  of 
neighbouring  land.  In  Yorkshire  it  is  just  the  opposite,  in  this 
area  the  Lower  Oolites  are  composed  mainly  of  a  vast  series  of 
estuarine  and  freshwater  beds  which  are  separated  into  three  or 
four  distinct  groups  by  thin  marine  bauds.     These  beds,  which  in 


*  Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Surrey.    Geology  of  Rutland,  pp.  1,  2. 
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their  general  physical  conditions  represent  an  Oolitic  coalfield, 
are  very  similar  to  the  poorer  Coal  Measures  and  Millstone  Grit 
rocks  of  the  western  part  of  the  county,  containing  thin  irregular 
bands  of  coal  with  underclays,  and  a  large  number  of  land  and 
marsh  plants  ;  but,  although  the  sandstones  and  shales  of  the 
Lower  Oolites  so  much  resemble  in  lithological  character  those 
of  the  Upper  Carboniferous  rocks,  an  examination  of  the  species 
of  'these  plants  shows  that  they  are  of  a  very  different  age  ;  for, 
of  about  50  species  which  have  beeu  obtained  from  the  Oolites, 
not  one  occurs  in  the  true  Coal  Measures. 

These  nhaly  and  arenaceous  strata  are  thickest  to  the  north  and 
west ;  from  which  direction  the  sediment  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed appears  to  have  been  derived.  Towards  the  south  they 
become  much  thinner;  and  the  calcareous  bands,  which  as  a  rule 
are  thin  and  unimportant  in  the  north-west,  become  much  thicker, 
some  of  them  developing  into  important  beds  of  limestone.  This 
subject,  however,  will  be  dealt  upon  at  greater  length  in  the 
chapter  on  the  ancient  physical  geography. 

The  Lower  Oolite  formation  of  the  Yorkshire  basin  consibts,  as 
we  have  said,  of  three  or  four  groups  of  estuarine  strata  separated 
by  limestones  or  thin  calcareous  beds  which  have  been  formed 
under  marine  or  littoral  conditions.  As  some  of  these  latter  beds 
are  very  irregular  and  occasionally  thin  out  altogether,  it  is  not 
possible  throughout  the  whole  area  to  retain  the  several  divisions 
of  the  estuarine  beds,  and  they  become  blended  from  the  dis- 
appearance of  these  marine  bands.  Thus  the  Millepore  Bed  u 
not  known  along  the  northern  outcrop,  while  the  Grey  Limestone 
is  absent  in  the  extreme  south. 

The  complete  series  of  the  Lower  Oolites  is  as  follows : — 

Combrash. 

Upper  Estuarine  Series. 

Grey  Limestone  Series. 

Middle  Estuarine  Series. 

Millepore  Bed. 

Lower  Estuarine  Series  with  Eller  Beck  Bed  or  Hydraulic 

Limestone. 
Dogger. 

But  one  or  other  of  these  beds  is  nearly  always  absent,  so  that  the 
section  stands  thus  in  the  north  and  south  respectively : — 

South.  North. 

Estuarine  Serie&  Combrash 

Millepore  Bed.  Upper  Estuarine  Series. 

Estuarine  Series  (probably  Grey  Limestone  Series. 

absent  in   the    extreme  Estuarine  Series. 

south  of  the  county).  Eller  Beck  Bod. 

Hydraulic  Limestone.  Estuarine  Series. 

Estuarine  Series.  Dogger. 
Dogger  (occasional). 
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Blea  Wyke  Beds. 

The  basement  beds  of  the  Lower  Oolite  consist  of  two 
portions — the  Dogger  proper,  and  the  Sands  below  the  Dogger. 
These  latter,  which  are  better  known  as  the  "  Blea  Wyke  Beds  " 
from  their  fine  exposure  at  that  place^  constitute  a  sort  of  passage 
from  the  Lias  into  the  Oolite. 

• 

Synoninu  and  Foreign  Equivalents, — ''Sands  of  the  Inferior  Oolite," 
Smith,  De  la  Bsche,  Conybeare,  and  other  English  authors ;  "  Conch iferous 
(dogger)  series,  analogous  to  the  inferior  oolite  of  Bath"  (lower  part), 
PhiUips,  Geol.  of  Yorksh.,  p.  91,  1829;  "inferior  Oolite"  (lower  part), 
Williamson,  Trans.  Geol.  Soc.,  sec.  2,  vol.  v.,  p.  227,  1837;  **  Untere  Lage 
der  Opalinus  Thone  nut  Am.  torulotus"  Quenst.,  Floz^eb,  Wiirtemberg,  p.  284, 
1843;  "10*  ^tage,  Bajocien  (pars  inf.),"  d'Orbigny,  Cours  ^J^ment.  de 
Pal^ntologie,  p.  477»  1849 ;  "  Zone  des  Am.  toruhsus,'*  Oppel,  Juraforma- 
tion,  p.  3(%,  1856 ;  "  Cephalopoda-bed  and  Upper  Lias  Sands,"  Wright, 
Quart.  Joum.  Creol.  Soc.,  vol.  xii,  p.  292,  1856,  and  vol.  xvi.,  p.  3,  1860; 
"  Marnea  d'Aresche,  et  Marnes  de  Finperdu"  (pars  sup.),  Marcou,  Les  Roches 
du  Jura,  p.  119, 1857 ;  *'  Ammonite  Sands ''  (part),  Hull,  The  Gkology  of  the 
Country  around  Cheltenham,  Geol.  Survey  Mem.,  p.  25,  1857;     '' Cjnoce- 

Ehala  stage,"  Lycett,  Cotteswold  Hills,  p.  16,  1857;.  "  Torulosupschicht, 
rauner  Jura  o/'  Quenstedt,  Der  Jura,  p.  302,  1858  ;  "  Midford  Sands  " 
Span),  Phillips,  G«ol.  of  Oxford  and  the  Valley  of  the  Thames,  p.  118, 
871 ;  **  Grey  and  yellow  sands "  beneath  the  Dogger,  Hudleston,  Proc. 
Geol.  Assoc,  vo?.  iii.,  p.  295,  1874 ;  "  Blea  Wyke  Beds,"  Tate  and  Blake, 
The  Yorkshire  Lias,  p.  19,  1676 ;  **  Zone  of  Lytocerasjurense**  (upper  part) 
and  **  Zone  of  Harpoceras  opalinum,**  Wright,  Lia«.  Am.,  pp.  144,  149,  1879; 
"The  Dogger"  (lower  part),  Strangways  and~Barrow,  Tne  Geology  of  the 
Country  between  Whitby  and  Scarborough,  Geol.  Survey  Mem.,  p.  26,  1882. 

These  beds,  as  will  be  seen  from  tlie  following  comparative 
table,  have  been  variously  claseed  by  different  authors.  Prof. 
Phillips  considered  them  to  be  partly  the  equivalent  of  the 
Inferior  Oolite  and  partly  of  the  Midford  Sands ;  Dr.  Wright 
classed  them  with  the  Lias ;  Mr.  Hudleston  considered  them  a 
passage  between  the  Lias  and  the  Inferior  Oolite ;  Messrs.  Tate 
and  Blake  placed  them  with  the  Inferior  Oolite.  The  thick  line 
in  the  table  shows  the  base  of  the  Oolite  as  drawn  by  different 
authors :— 
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CoMPAfiATiVB  Table  of  the  Blea  Wyks  Beds,  showing  the  position  of  the  Junction 
between  the  Lias  and  Oolite  as  drawn  by  different  Authors. 


Phillips.  1829, 
Reviled  1876. 


Wright,  1869. 


HUDLBSTOH. 
1874, 1886. 


Tatb  and  Blakb, 
1876. 


Gbolooicax 

SUSYBT,  1881. 


Yellow  sandstone  with 
fottiils  in  nests  and 
bandstand  layers  of 
pebblesJVmiMPa,&c.. 
30ft.0in. 


Bands  of  fossils,  S  ft  0  in. 


Yellow  sandstone^ 
20ft.0in. 


Grejr  sandstone 
with  Serpitl€B,. 
Ac    in     four 
beds. 


fUin. 
r  6    0 

6    6 

6    0 

S    0 


Gray  sandstone,  passing 
to  Lias. 


1.  Roddish       mind 
rock  unfoRsilferous, 
"Dogger,"  10ft.  Oin. 


2.  FossiliforouH  soam 
with  Nerinaat  kc., 
1  ft.  0  in. 


S.  FerrujjdiiouR  sand- 
stone, 8  ft.  0  in. 


4.  Ferrufdnoufl  sand- 
stone with  fossils, 
6  ft.  0  in. 


6.  Yellow  sandstone 
with  pebbles, 
6  ft.  0  m. 


1.  Dark  friable  shale 
with       ironMtone 
bands     at     base. 
Ter?bratula,  &c., 
1  ft.  6  in.* 


2.  Yellow  sandstone 
with  Am.  insigniSt 
20  ft.  Oin. 


S.  Serpula  bed  in 
two  divisions, 
10  ft.  0  in. 


4.  Grey  sandstone 
with  Lingttla 
Beanii, 


Argillaceous  nodulos 
with  Am.  juren- 
ti». 


Thin  ferruginous 
beds  with  a  gritty 
texture,  7  ft.  0  in. 


Neriiuea  bed, 
1  ft.  6  in. 


Sandstone  with  two 
beds  of  nodules, 
24  ft.  6  in. 


Shale,  1ft.  Oin. 


Chocolate  -coloured 
rock  with   Tere- 
bra  tula,  8  ft.  0  in. 


Yellow  sands, 
18  ft.  0  in. 


Grcyheart«d  sandf , 
10  ft  0  in. 


Grey  sands,  includ- 
ing the  Serpula 
bod  and  lAngula 
bed,  26  ft.  0  in. 


Striatulus  beds| 


Alum  shale. 


Highly  aluminous 
rock  with  Nucula 
otmm. 


5 


Yellowish  sand- 
stone with  Mo- 
notist  6  ft.  0  in. 


Dark  friable  shale 
and  ironstone, 
1  ft.  6  in.f 


Yellow  sandstone 
20  ft.  Oin. 


Serpula  bed, 
10  ft.  Oin. 


Lingula  bed. 
20  ft.  0  in. 


Shales  with  layers 
of  nodules, 
70  ft.  Oin. 


Alum  shale. 


I.  Hard*  red«  flsmir 
ginons  sandstoBe 
with  ferrugfaaous 
nests,  10  It.  0  in. 


II.  Femurinoas  band 
with  JVmMWi»  ftc 
1  ft  6  in. 


III.  Greenish dog^ 
sandstone  with 
pebbles,  2S  ft  Oin. 


IV.  Femurinoaa 
shaly  bed,  1  ft  2in. 


T.  Brown  sandstone 
with  Ter^bratula, 
8  ft  Oin. 


TI.  Soft  brtywn 
sandstone  with  B«I- 
emnitet,  26  ft  0  in. 


VII.  Serpuia    bed, 
lOftOin. 


VIII.  Gr^  shaly 
sandstone  with 
Belemnife»t  I4n- 
gulajLC^  26  ft  0  in. 


IX.  Soft  grey  shale 
with  lAngula  at 
base,  7  ft  0  in. 


X.  Dark  shale  with 
ironstone  nodnles. 


4 
? 


i 


Shales     with    Ltda 
otmia. 


•  Opalinut  Bone,  Wright.  Lias  Am.,  p.  149. 

t  Error.    Messrs.  Tnte  and  Blake  have  taken  Dr.  "Wright's  measurements  without  verifying  them, 
t,-'"  ^,^* '!''•. ""^^^''^^^"^PP'^*™  to  have  included  these  beds  with  the  Oolite,  but  in  the  Report  to  the  Interw 
national  Geological  Congress.  1885.  the  lino  is  drawn  as  above.  i~  *  vu  vue  xnier- 
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Referring  to  Dr.  Wright's  opinion  on  this  subject,  Messrs.  Tate 
and  Blake  point  out  that  on  palaeontological  grounds  the  beds 
above  the  Striatal tts  shales  should  be  included  with  the  Oolite 
and  not  with  Lias.  After  discussing  the  evidence  afforded  by  the 
Ammonites  which  are  nearly  allied  to  Am.  MurchisoncB,  and  may 
be  easily  confounded  with  one  another,  they  say,  *'  On  the  whole, 
the  evidence  of  the  Ammonites  amounts  to  this,  that  a  certain 
family  of  them  (and  we  may  include  Am,  insignis  in  the 
category)  began  their  existence  before  the  great  number  of 
other  Mollusca  that  came  to  l>e  associated  with  them  in  Oolitic 
times ;  and  if  we  were  guided  by  this  alone,  it  would  be  rather 
to  lower  the  line  of  junction  beneath  the  shales  with  Am.  striae 
tulus  than  to  raise  it  any  further. 

"  Again,  with  reference  to  the  Liassic  Belemnites,  B.  compressus 
and  B.  irregularis  are  said  to  occur  in  these  disputed  beds ;  the 
presence,  however,  of  the  latter  is  not  confirmed  by  Phillips  in  his 
Monograph  on  the  British  Belemnites  ;  and  he  makes  the  so-called 
B,  compressus  a  distinct  species  under  the  name  of  B.  inomatus, 
8eparate<l  by  the  absence  of  any  ventral  groove.  Of  the  reniliining 
fossils  Terebratula  trilineatay  Rhynchonella  cynocephala^  Gervillia 
Harimanni,  Pholadomya  Jidicula  are  characteristic  species  of  the 
Oolite  here  and  everywhere.  Lingula  Beanii  is  nowhere  found 
in  the  Upper  Lias;  Vermetus  compressus,  Serpula  deplexa  and 
GlypluBa  Birdi  are  peculiar  to  thes^e  beds  ;  while  there  are  left 
Discina  reflexa  and  Monotis  substriatusy  which  are  undoubtedly 
Liassic  species^  and  are  certainly  continued  into  these  beds.  We 
have  thus  analysed  the  evidence  brought  by  Dr.  Wright,  and 
submit  that  it  affords  no  good  reason  to  separate  these  beds  from 
the  Oolite  to  which  they  lithologically  belon<i; ;  but  rather  when 
we  consider  the  many  new  forms  which  are  fire^t  introduced, 
more  in  number  even  than  those  that  have  passed  up,  and  the 
prevalence  of  a  new  form  of  Ammonite,  which  had  only 
appeared  as  an  allied  species  before,  we  have,  it  appears  to  us, 
good.grounds  for  believing  that  a  change  of  life-forms  took  place — 
not  in  the  middle  of  the  deposition  of  sandstone  rock,  but  when  it 
first  began  after  the  deposition  of  the  shale.  We  therefore,  in 
this  place,  draw  the  line  between  the  Lias  and  Oolite  at  the  base 
of  No.  5,  [the  grey  sandy  shale  with  Lingula  Beanii']  below  its 
lowest  set  of  nodules,  as  was  done  by  the  older  authors,  and  more 
recently  by  Oppel  (1856),  and  Simpson  (1868) ;  and  for  us  Liassic 
strata  are  shaly  to  the  top."* 

These  disputed  beds  have  only  been  recognised  with  certainty 
on  the  coast  south  of  Robin  Hood's  Bay,  where  they  are  exposed 
ill  the  lower  part  of  tlie  clitf,  and  on  the  shore  at  Blea  Wyke. 
They  are  not  developed  to  any  extent  anywhere  to  the  north  or 
west  of  this  point ;  and  these  beds  being  absent  the  junction  of 
the  Lias  and  Oolite  is  consequently  sharper. 

At  Glaiedale,  however,  the  fenniginous  sandstone,  which  forms 
the  base  of  the  Oolites,  is  stated  by  Messrs.  Tate  and  Blaket  to 

♦  The  Yorkshire  Lias,  p.  20, 
I  Loc.  cit,  p.  24. 

^     61883.  ^ 
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contain  Rhynchonella  cynocephala  and  Terebratula  trilineata  asso- 
ciated in  ^eat  numbers  with  such  undoubted  Oolite  species  as 
Ostrea  JlabeUoides,  Ceromya  concentrica,  Pholadomya  Heraulti^ 
Rhynchonella  subtetrahedra^  Modiola  cuneata^  and  Alar ia  composita,^ 
This  feeble  representative  of  the  Blea  Wyke  Beds  is  the  only 
inland  locality  at  which  they  have  been  observed,  and  is  important 
from  its  showing  the  Oolitic  character  of  the  first-named  luracbio- 
poda. 

The  Blea  Wyke  Beds,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  table,  fall 
naturally  into  the  two  horizons  of  Grey  and  Yellow  Sands,  or  as 
we  prefer  to  call  them,  The  Grey  Beds  and  The  Yellow  Beds, 

The  Grey  Beds, — These  are  really  almost  a  grey  sandy  shale, 
and  immediately  succeed  the  shales  with  Am.  striatulus,  which  we 
consider  to  form  here  the  top  of  the  Lias ;  but  the  passage  from 
one  into  the  other  ie  so  gradual  that  no  line  can  be  drawn  between 
them.  They  form  the  fine  scar  known  as  Blea  Wyke  Point; 
and  although  very  similar  in  lithological  character,  may  be 
separated  into  two  divisions  the  Lingida  bed  and  the  Serpula 
bed. 

The  Lingula  bed  is  so  named  from  the  presence  in  it  of  Lingula 
Beanily  which  occurs  very  plentifully  in  a  line  of  ferruginous 
nodules  towards  the  base,  and  scattered  here  and  there  throughout 
the  whole  of  this  division. 

The  upper  three  feet  of  these  shales  are  very  full  of  Belemnites, 
Avicul»,  and  other  fossils,  while  fragments  of  Crustacea  and 
Ammonites  are  not  uncommon.  The  following  fossils  are  recorded 
from  this  bed : — 

ECHINODBRMATA. 

Heterocidaris  (Pseudodiadema)  wickensis,  Wr, 

Crustacea* 
Eryma  (Glyphaea)  Birdii,  Bean,  MS.    \    Glyphaea  sp.  allied  to  G.  rottrata. 

Brachiopoda. 

Discina  (Orbicula)  reflexa.  Sow.  Rhynchonella  cynocephala.  Rich, 

Lingula  Beanii,  Phil.  Terebratula  trilineata,  Y,  4'  B. 

Lamellibrancuiata. 


Avicula  (Monotis;  substriata,  Munst. 
GerviUia  Hartmanni,  Gold/. 
Pecten  silenus,  d'Orh. 
■  I       wickensis,  Wr.  MS. 
Pinna  cuneata,  Phil. 
Cucullaea  cancellata,  Phil. 
Goniomya  angulifera  P  Soto. 


Gresslya  donaciformis,  Phil. 

peregrina,  Phil. 

Seebachii,  Brauns. 

Modiola  (Mytilus)  acalprum  P,  Sow. 
Pholadomya  fidicula.  Sow. 
Trigonia  Leokenbyi,  Lye. 
Venus  tenuis,  K.  ^  D. 


Gasteropoda. 
Cerithium  quinquepunctatum,  Desl.     \  Cerithium  quadnlineatum,  Bom. 

Cephalopoda. 

Belemnites  inomatus,-  PkU. 


Ammonites  aalensis,  Ziet. 
— —  comensis.  Von  Bueh. 
Belemnites  Bucklandi,  Phil. 


irregularis,  ScMot. 
Milleri,  Phil. 


*  l*his  bed  was  referred  by  Dr.  Wright  to  the  Opalinus  zone,  which  that  author 
included  la  the  Upper  lias.    Monogr.  of  the  Lias  Ammonites,  1879,  p.  149, 
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The  Serpula  Bed,  which  rises  above  the  fossiHferous  band  at 
the  top  of  the  preceding,  forms  the  base  of  the  cliff  at  the  corner; 
and,  running  out  over  the  upper  part  of  the  scar  produces  a 
rough  irregular  surface  crowded  with  the  remains  of  Serpula, 
Vermicularia,  Avicula^  as  well  as  Belemnitesy  Rltynchonella^  Tere* 
bratula,  &c. 

The  fossils  from  this  bed  are  : — 
Serpula  deplexa,  Phil.  Pinna  ampla  P,  Sow. 


Vennicalana  compressa,  Y.  Sf  B. 

lioffula  Beanii,  Phil. 

WaTdheiiiiia  carinata,  var.  Blakei, 

Walker. 
Pecten  intercostatus,  Wr.  MS. 


Cardium  striatulum.  Sow. 
Gresslya  peregrina,  Phil, 
Dentalium  elongatnm,  Miinst. 
Ammonites  aalensis,  Ziet.  (var.  Moorei, 
Lye.) 


The  Yellow  Beds. — These  fomi  the  lower  part  of  the  strata 
which  rise  in  a  vertical  cliff  above  the  scar.  They  consist  of  soft 
yellow  sandstone  unevenly  bedded,  which  throughout  the  main 
mass  of  the  rock  contains  only  Belemnites  and  a  few  other  fossils  ; 
but  at  the  top  a  band  of  rock  sets  in  crowded  with  Terehratula 
Irilineata,  and  containinor  the  other  species  mentioned  below. 
This  which  is  known  as  *'  the  Terebratula-bed  "  is  really  part  of 
the  less  fossiHferous  sandstone  below.  It  is  separated  from  the 
beds  above  by  a  band  of  soft  rotten  sandstone,  which  does  not 
contain  many  fossils,  but  forms  a  marked  line  in  the  cliff  dividing 
the  Blea  Wyke  or  Passage  Beds  from  the  Dogger. 

ThA  following  list  of  fossils  occurs  in  these  beds,  those  marked  T 
being  from  the  Terebratula-bed  in  the  upper  part : — 

Crustacba. 
Erjma  (GljphsBa)  Birdii,  Bean,  MS.     \  Glyphssa,  n.  sp. 

Brachiopoda. 

T  Rhjnchonella  c^nocephala,  Bich.      I  T  Terebratula  submaxillata,  Morrig, 
T  Terebratula  trihneata  Y.  Sf  B.  \ 

Lamrllibranchiata. 


Avicula  (Monotis)  inseauivalvis^  Sow. 
Pecten  puado&us,  Gold/, 
Goniomya  anguli^ra.  Sow. 


T  Gresslya  peregrina,  Phil, 
pinffuis,  Aff. 


Alaria  arenosa.  Hud. 
Cerithium  Beanii,  L.  fy  M, 


T  Trigonia  Uamsayi,  Wr. 

Gasteropoda.* 

Trocbus  dimidiatus,  Sow, 
Turritella  quadrivitata,  Phil, 

Cephalopoda. 

AmmoDitea  comensia.  Von  Buch,           j  T  Belemnites  inornatus,  Phil. 
inaignisy  Schiib.  \  "T irregularis,  Schlot. 

All  the  beds  between  the  Dogger  and  the  Lias  appear  to  thin 
out  rather  rapidly  in  the  steep  cliffs  towards  the  north  ;  so  that 
when  they  become  accessible  again,  below  Peak  Hall^  there  are 
not  more  than  about  15  feet  of  Grey  Beds  and  20  feet  of  Yellow 
Beds.  While  a  little  further  west,  beyond  the  great  Peak  fault, 
these  beds  have  entirely  disappeared ;  but  to  this  we  shall  again 
allude  in  treating  of  the  Dogger. 

*  Mr.  Hodleston  quotes  these  from  the  *'  Dogger   SsDds/'  but  he  does  not  state 
in  what  dHmon  they  ocear. 
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The  Dogger. 

Origin  of  the  Name, — The  name  of  this  formation  seems  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  Alum  Works,  where  the  nodular  or  lumpy 
character  of  the  rock  is  very  conspicuous;  **  dogger**  being  a 
local  term  for  any  hard  rounded  stone,  whether  concretionary  or 
otherwise,  Daniel  Colwal,  writing  in  the  17th  century,  says,  "In 
tlie  Mine  are  found  several  veins  of  t^tooe  called  Doggers  also 
Snake  Stones ;  "*  so  that  the  name  seems  to  have  been  in  common 
use  even  at  that  time.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  the  name 
arose  from  the  tendency  of  the  rock  to  weather  into  dc^rgers  or 
roundiv-<h  masses  inclotied  in  a  ferruginous  casin<r-  This  bed  is  also 
frequently  called  the  *'  Top  Seam '  by  the  miners,  from  the  fact 
of  its  bein«:  worked  for  ironstone  as  well  as  the  beds  in  the  Middle 
Lias.t 

Synonyms  and  Foreign  Equivalents. : — *'  Inferior  Oolite/'  Ck)nybeaie,  De  la 
Becne,  and  others ;  '*  The  Doffger/'  Young  and  Bird,  Geol.  of  the  Yorkah. 
Coast,  p.  123,  1822;  p.  129,  18^;  "  Eisenhaltiger  Thonsandstein/'  Stahl, 
Corresp.  Wiirtemb.  landw.,YereiD8,  p.  14,  1824 ;  "  ConchiferouB  (dogger) 
series,  analogous  to  the  inferior  oolite  of  Bath  "  hipper  part),  Phillips,  Geol.  of 
Yorksh.,  p.  91,  1829;  "  Eisensandstein,"  Mandelsloh,  Greogn,  Prof,  der 
schwah.  Alp,  tab.  3,  1834  ;  "  Inferior  Oolite  "  (upper  part),  Williamson, 
Trans.  Geol.  Soc,  ser.  2,  vol.  v.,  p.  227,  1837 ;  '*  Brauner  Jura  /B.  Braone 
Sandsteine  mit  Eisenerz,"  Qucnstedt,  Fiozgeb.,  p.  538,  1843;  "  CSalcaire 
Isedomen  "  (part),  Marcou,  Jura s&linois,  p.  70, 1846 ;  **  Calcaire  k  entroques  " 
(part),  Cotteau,  Soc.  Geol.  de  Fr.,  p.  638,  1851 ;  "  Pecienitenbank,  uiid  Gelbe 
Sandsteine  mit  Eisenerz-flozen,"  Quenstedt,  Deutsche  Geol.  Gesell.,  tab.  16, 
1853 ;  " Die  Schichten  des  Ammonites  Murchisows"  Oppel,  Jurafbrmation, 
p.  326, 185(1 ;  *'  The  Zone  of  Ammonites  MurchisonoB,"  Wnght,  Monogr.  of  the 
Ool.  Echinodermata,  1856,  and  Quart.  Jouro.  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  xvi.,  p.  5, 
1860;  '-The  Doj?ger,"  Hudleston.  Proc.  Geol.  Assoc,  vol.  iii.,  p.  299, 
1874 ;  **  Higher  beds  of  the  Inferior  Oolite,"  Tate  and  Blake,  The  Yorkshire 
Lias,  p.  19,  187^  ;  "  Zone  of  Harpoeeras  Murchisonm**  Wright,  Monogr.  of 
the  Lias  Ammonites,  p.  150,  1879. 

The  litholo^rical  character  ef  the  Dogger  is  so  variable  tliat  it  is 
not  easy  to  write  a  general  description  of  the  bed  that  shall  be 
true  for  all  localities.  It  changes  from  a  sandstone  to  a  limestone 
or  a  yaluable  ironstone,  nnd  from  a  fine-grained  shaly  bed  to  a 
nodular  calcareous  oolitic  rock  with  little  beddinff.  In  some 
places  it  sceuis  to  form  ;i  passage  bed  between  the  Lias  and  the 
Lower  Oolite,  in  others  it  rests  on  a  distinctly  eruded  surface  of 
the  shales,  whih^  here  and  there  it  is  itself  cut  out  entirely  by  the 
Estuarine  Sandstones,  which  rest  immediately  on  the  Alum  Shale. 
We  shall  therefore  obtain  a  better  idea  of  its  c^eneral  corstitntion 
and  the  great  variations  that  take  place  by  following  its  outcrop 
from  the  coast  inland  and  stud3dng  the  several  distinctive  sectionii 
as  they  are  cxpo^^ed  to  view.  At  Blea  Wyke,  as  we  have  observed, 
there  appears  to  be  a  >;radual  passage  from  the  shales  of  the  Lias 
into  the  sandstones  of  the  Oolite,  and  a  much  more  perfect  section 
is  exposed  than  anywhere  else  in  Yorkshire.     Above  the  grey  and 

*  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  zii„  No.  142,  p.  1052,  and  Lowthorpe's  Abridgement,  yoL  ii., 
p.  541. 

t  For  origin  of  the  term  **  Top  Seam "  nee  note  on  page  448.  The  term 
"  Dogger "  is  applied  by  some  continental  geologists  to  the  whole  of  the  Middle 
Jura  (Lower  Oolite).    See  Oppel,  Juraformatipn,  pp.  817  and  880.     1856, 
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a,  Artarte  eleguiB,  Sow.  (after  L^cett  and  Moiria)  2 ;  b,  CTpiicftrdia  eordi- 
femiu,  Dah.  (origin&l)  }i  c,  Nermiea  cingenda,  Phil,  (after  Hudleaton)  ; 
1^  EbynohoiulU  cynooepliala,  Rieh.  (after  Davidson) }  ;  e,  Tn^onia  denticulata, 
^.(anerLfoett)!  j/,  Amiaaaites  UorohisonED,  iSou.  (after  d'Orbigay)  J. 
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yellow  sandstones  constituting  these  passage  beds  there  are  from 
30  to  40  feet  of  massive  ironj  sandstone,  separated  into  two 
portions  by  a  ferruginous  band,  which  is  very  fossiliferous,  known 
as  the  NcrincBa  bed. 

The  lower  of  these  sandstones,  which  is  about  25  feet  thick,  is 
yellowish  towards  the  bott(»m,  but  becomes  browner  and  more 
ferruginous  above.  It  contains  a  considerable  per-centage  of 
iron*  which  gives  the  unweathered  rock  in  some  parts  a  bluish- 
green  colour.  About  five  feet  from  the  base  of  the  rock  there  is 
a  marked  line  of  small  nodules,  and  about  three  feet  above  this  a 
second  line  of  nodules,  which  however  is  not  quite  so  conspicuous 
as  the  lower  one.  'Jliese  nodules  have  usually  been  oalled 
*'  pebbles/'  but  it  has  not  as  yet  been  satisfactorily  determined 
what  these  small  lumps  really  are.  They  are  of  various  forme, 
usually  being  about  an  inch  or  so  in  longest  diameter,  although 
they  are  frequently  no  larger  than  fine  gravel.  They  sometimes 
have  the  appearance  of  being  rolled  fossils  such  as  Terehratulm 
and  other  bivalves,  while  fragments  of  Ammonites^  Belemniies,  and 
what  may  be  sponges  and  fucoids  are  not  uncommon,  but  the 
majority  of  the  lumi)s  show  no  organic  resemblance.  It  is  very 
probable  that  many  of  these  little  nodules  or  concretions  are 
waterwom  nodules  from  the  Lias,  similar  to  those  which  occur  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  Striatulus-shBles ;  in  which  case  *'  pebbles  " 
is  a  correct  designation  of  them,  although  exception  has  been  taken 
to  the  term. 

Thus  Mr.  Iludleston  speaking  of  the«»e  nodules  says,  •'  Besides 
these  amorphous  lumps  there  are  corals,  bits  of  shells,  and  bodies 
full  oF  holes  that  may  have  been  sponges.  One  of  these  porous 
nodules  on  analysis  was  found  to  consist  principally  of  calcic  phos- 
phate, ferrous  carbonate,  a  little  calcic  carbonate,  and  a  little  brown 
oxide  of  iron.  The  insoluble  residue  consisted  of  a  silvery  sand 
with  a  little  mud.  A  smoorh  round  nodule,  with  large  oolitic 
grains  inside,  w^s  found  to  be  similarly  composed,  except  that  the 
insoluble  residue  consisted  of  a  fine  black  mud,  which  burnt  with 
an  empyreumatic  odour  to  a  whitish  clay. 

"  It  would  be  too  hasty  a  conclusion  perhaps  to  infer  from  the 
analysis  of  two  nodules  that  they  are  all  phosphatic ;  yet  1  appre- 
hend that  a  more  extended  examination  would  only  confirm  such 
an  inference.  The  chief  difference  between  these  and  the  ordi- 
nary phosphatic  nodules  of  the  beds  below  the  Chalk  consists  in 
the  calcic  carbonate  having  been  partially  replaced  by  ferrous 
carbonate.  It  is  evident,  however,  as  previously  observed,  that 
those  writers  who  took  these  things  for  pebbles  were  mistaken. 
That  a  stray  pebble  may  occur  here  and  there,  like  the  lydian 
stones  fee  of  the  Cretaceous  phosphate  beds,  is  very  probable, 
but  as  regards  the  Nodule  bed  of  the  Dogger  at  Blea  Wyke  they 
must  be  very  rare."t 
»  '  ■       » 

*  Mr.  Hudleston  sajs  88  per  cent.    Proc.  GeoL  Assoc,  vol.  iu.  p.  SOI, 
I  Proc.  Geol.  Assoc.,  toI.  iii.  p.  901» 
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At  many  inland  localities,  especially  to  the  west  and  in  the 
Howardian  Hills,  the  pebbles  appear  to  be  chiefly  composed  of 
bits   of  ironstone^  sandstone^   limestone,  quartz,  and  other  hard 

rocks ;  the  phosphatic  nodules,  which  are  so  plentiful  at  Peak^ 

either  do  not  occur  or  are  much  less  numerous. 

The  Nerinasa  bed  which  caps  the  sandstone  varies  in  thickness 
from  1  ft.  0  in.  to  1  ft.  6  in. ;  it  is  almost  composed  of  fossils  and 
contains  NeriiKEa  cinffeiida,  Astarte  elegans,  Trigonia^  and  Coral 
in  great  abundance;  it  is  from  this  band  that  nearly  all  the 
Dogger  species  have  been  derived.  The  fossils  contained  in  the 
list  on  page  177  are  mostly  from  this  band. 

The  upper  bed  of  sandstone  is  about  10  feet  thick  on  the  south 
side  of  Blea  Wyke  Point,  where  it  forms  a  bold  reef  oK  rocks  that 
stands  out  conspicuously  from  the  fallcu  blocks  of  sandstone 
which  cover  the  shore  at  this  spot. 

This  block  consists  of  very  ferruginous  sandstone  which 
breaks  up  into  irregular  masses  separated  by  seams  filled  with 
brown  oxide  of 'iron,  in  a  manner  which  is  very  characteristic  of 
the  l)ogger  in  general.*  It  cimt'iins  fragments  of  quartz  scattered 
throughout :  the  irony  matter  in  the  rock  is  frequently  aggregated 
together  in  nests,  which  are  harder  than  the  sandstone,  and  stand 
out  in  small  projections  that  give  it  a  roughs  irregular  appearance. 

It  is  this  upper  portion  of  the  Dogger  which  is  continued  to  the 
north,  and  which  is  exposed  in  the  several  sections  to  be  treated 
subsequently  :  the  beds  below  all  die  out  and  are  not  known  for 
certain  anywhere  excepting  in  this  interesting  exposure  at  Blea 
Wyke 

From  the  spot  where  it  rises  above  high* water  mark  the  Dogger 
may  be  followed  along  the  top  of  the  lower  cliff  to  the  great 
exposure  close  to  the  fault  below  Peak  Hall.  Here  the  reddish' 
brpwn  ferruginous  rock,  which  is  much  fractured  and  traversed 
with  diagonal  seams  of  oxide  of  iron,  thickens  out  very  rapidly; 
in  fact  the  rock  appears  to  lie  in  a  hollow  of  the  other  beds,  or 
they  p:iss  laterally  into  this  class  of  rock.  It  is  not  very  easy 
to  determine  exactly  what  takes  place  at  this  point.  A  short 
distance  to  the  south  there  is  a  considerable  thickness  of  yellow 
sandstone  below  the  bands  of  small  nodules  ;  which,  by  carrying 
the  eye  along  the  cliff,  appears  to  strike  directly  into  the  lower 
part  of  this  rock :  the  junction  between  the  two  is,  however, 
nidden  by  fallen  blocks  of  sandstone,  so  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
say' whether  tliese  yellow  sandstones  become  more  ferruginous, 
and  pass  Into  the  true  Dogger,  or  whether  th<3  latter  lie»  in  a 
denuded  hollow. 

When  these  beds  appear  again  on  the  opp>>site  side  of  the 
great  Peak  fault  they  aie  much  reduced  in  thickness.  At  the 
Alum  Works,  n^-hich  are  only  half  a  mile  from  th  e  exposure  in  the 
cliff*,  the  section  is : — 

*  Mr.  Hadleston  i  ayi  some  of  theie  oontnin  from  2S  to  34^  per  cent  of  ni«taItio 
faon.    Loc.  cil,,  p.'2|)9. 
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Section  at  Peak  Alum  Quarry  {ea^t  end). 

Ft.  In.     Ft.  Ik. 

Massive  sandstone  with  a  good  deal  of  carbonaceous 
matter  in  lower  part, 
f  Soft  irregular  ferruginous  sandstone      -  •     1     0  to  1    4 

I  Irregular  band  of  concretious  or  small  nodules  -    0    1  to  0    4 
Ferruginous     calcareous    sandstone,    vertically 
jointed,  w\i]i  white  specks  and  a  very  few  small 

^}      nodules 1     8  to  1  10 

^  ^  Band  full  of  nodules  or  concretions,  containing 

Terebratula  and  other  bivalves  -  -  0     6 

Calcareous  concretionary  sandstone  with  some 
shale,  becoming  more  like  separate  nodules  at 
south  end  of  quarry*  ...  16 

Blue  shale. 


Average  thickness,  about      5    0 

There  thus  appears  to  be  a  dimiDution  of  about  100  feet  in  the 
thickness  of  the  beds  between  the  top  of  the  Dogger  and  the  top 
of  the  Alum  Shale  ;  the  whole  of  the  Striatulus  Shales  and  Blea 
Wyke  Beds  have  vanished^  and  the  Dogger  itself  is  reduced  from 
28  feet  to  about  5  feet  in  the  short  distance  between  Blea  Wjke 
and  the  nearest  Alum  quarry^  about  a  mile  in  a  direct  Una 

Mr.  Hudleston  suggests  that  the  preservation  of  the  beds  at 
Blea  Wyke^  while  they  have  been  entirely  removed  in  so  short  a 
distance,  may  be  due  to  the  Peak  fault  being  partially  pre-oolitic 
in  date ;  tto  that  these  beds  were  let  down  and  protected  before 
the  deposition  of  the  Oolite. f 

The  Dogger,  however,  in  Rosedale  and  Bilsdale  lies  in  troughs, 
the  sides  of  which  cut  out  the  strata  below  quite  as  shaiply  as 
this :  and,  as  it  appears  to  descend  into  lower  beds  below  jPeak 
Hall,  it  is  probable  that  something  of  the  same  sort  takes  place 
here,  but  we  will  return  to  this  subject  further  on  when  treating 
of  the  physical  conditions  under  which  these  beds  were  depoeiteo. 

X  For  some  distance  to  the  north  this  rock  maintains  much  the 
same  appearance;  weathering  into  roimded  lumps  or  doggers^ 
enclosed  in  a  ferruginous  crust  Its  outcrop  is  easily  traced 
westwards,  as  far  as  Howdale  Beck,  after  which  it  becomes 
obscured  by  Boulder  Clay.  No  fossils  were  observed  in  any  of 
the  exposures  along  this  part  of  the  outcrop.  In  the  small  stream 
near  Pretty  House  the  typical  ferruginous  sandstone  crops  out, 
and  is  about  12  feet  thick,  but  apparently  unfossiliferous :  from  this 
point  it  is  not  seen  again  till  Ramsdale  Beck  is  reached,  where 
from  the  smallness  of  the  exposure  its  thickness  cannot  be  exactly 
ascertained.  Its  junction  with  the  Lias  is  cut  throuj^h  at  Row, 
and  in  the  road  above  Park  Hill;  in  both  of  which  sections  the 
Dogger  is  about  18  inches  thick.  It  reaches  the  cliff  at  Hawsker 
Bottoms,  and  can  be  examined  and  measured  on  the  pathway 


*  Mr.  Hadleston  inclades  this  bed  in  the  Lias.    Loc,  eit,  p.  303. 

t  Ibid^  p.  804. 

X  The«e  details  aire  largclv  from  the  information  given  b;T  Messrs.  Reid  and 
Bfl^w,  in  t)]e  Memoirs  of  the  Geological  hurvey,  Explanatioiis  of  Qaarter-Sheets 
95  N.W.,  96  N.E.,  96  N.W.,  96  S.W.,  and  104  S.W.,  S.K. 
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down  the  cliffy  known  as  Sawdon's  or  Jackass  Boad,  where  the 

following  section  may  be  seen  : — 

Ft.    In. 
Alterating  sandstones  and  shales,  three  small  coal  seams 

near  the  hase         -  •  -  -  -  -800 

Topical  doffffet  sandstone  with  pehhles,  casts  of  BelemnUe 

guards  and  other  shell  fraRments  -  -  -      5    0 

Band  of  small  nodules  or  pebbles    -  -  -  -02 

Massive  ferruginous  concretionary  nodules  -  -  -      1     0 

The  Dogger  continues  in  the  cliff,  and  opposite  Nype  Howe  is 
only  a  few  feet  above  high-water  mark,  the  section  here  being : — 

Ft.   In. 
Sandstone-  ... 

Dark  shales  and  thin  sandstone    • 
Coal  -  -  -  . 

Sandstone  (carbonaceous  root-marks) 
Doe/rei    f  P^J^uginous  sandstone 
fi  ^  ft  in  1  » '  ' »  ^*^  pebbles 

^  **•  ^ '^- I  Nodular  band       - 

Alum  shale. 

The  coal  seam  is  continuous  for  only  a  short  distance  further 
north,  but  can  be  followed  for  a  considerable  way  to  the  south. 
The  I)o<rger  itself  has  the  upper  part  full  of  casts  of  ve^^tical 
JSquisetites,  but  contains  very  few  other  fossils. 

The  section  remains  the  same  as  far  as  the  lighthouses,  where  a 
thick  mass  of  false-bedded  sandstone  descends  and  cuts  out  the 
Dogger  for  a  few  yards. 

In  Saltwick  Bay  this  bed  is  2  feet  6  in&  in  thickness,  very 
hard,  and  with  less  silica  than  usual :  at  the  base  there  are 
many  of  the  so-called  pebbles,  some  of  which  are  waterworn 
fragments  of  Belemnites  and  Ammonites^  the  latter  being  un- 
mistakably Lower  Lias  forms. 

Approaching  Whitby,  the  Do<rger  becomes  still  more  ferruginous, 
nodules  of  ironstone  appearing  above  the  main  part  of  the  bed  ; 
still  it  is  far  too  siliceous  to  be  of  any  commercial  value  as  an 
ironstone. 

Just  before  reaching  Whitby,  the  phenomenon  seen  under  the 
lighthouse  is  repeated.  After  the  Lias  and  the  Dogger  were 
deposited,  a  small  local  current  has  eroded  a  hollow  through  the 
latter  and  a  few  feet  down  into  the  former.  Snnd  has  after- 
wards filled  up  the  hole  thus  formed. 

Fig.  9. 
Local  Erosion  of  the  Bagger  and  the  Upper  Lias. 


;iTnTMHitrSw^L.^-,i  i  a-^.-i..  <^>^.^kii*(i|Mill)T£^ 


a,  Estuarine  Sandstone  dd.  Dogger  «.  Alum  Shale. 

From  this  point  the  Dogger  rises  in  the  cliff  till  it  is  about  40 
feet  up  near  the  East  Pier ;  turning  south,  it  descends  rapidly  to 
the  river  bed  inside  the  harbour. 
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A  large  fault  that  runs  through  the  harbour  throws  the  Dogger 
down  below  sea-level ,  and  it  is  not  seen  again  till  it  crops  out  a 
little  way  up  Baithwaite  GilL  Here  the  bed  was  formerly  worked 
on  a  small  scale  by  an  adit ;  but  the  Boulder  Clay  has  now  ^lid 
over  it,  and  entirely  obscured  the  ground.  Proceeding  westward 
the  eouth  bank  of  the  high  road  shows  the  following  section : — 

Ft.  In. 

Sandy  calcareous  ironstone  with  ferruginous  joints    -  -      2    6 

Calcareous  and  ferruginous  sandstone,  many  pebbles  -      1     6 

Concretionary,  ferruginous  sandstone,  pebble  bed     -  -      2    0 

Ferruginous,  pebbly  sandstone,  pebble  bed  -  -      0  10 

Ferruffinous  cailcareous  sandstone      -  -  -  -      3    2 

Very  hard  nodular  ironstone  -  -  -  •12 

11    2 

Red  ferruginous  shale  passing  to  Alum  Shale. 

The  part  of  the  bed  worked  appears  to  have  been  the  last 
nodular  ironstone  band,  which  was  thicker  in  some  places ;  but 
its  unreliability,  both  as  regards  (Quality  and  thickness,  caused  it 
to  be  abandoned  some  years  ago. 

For  a  short  distance  the  Dogger  continues  in  the  face  of  the 
cliff,  it  then  plunges  under  theJipulder  Clay,  and  is  completely 
obscured  for  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  till  it  reappears  in  tne  bed 
of  the  little  stream  east  of  Trucky  Rock  Hole.  Another  and  better 
exposure  is  seen  in  the  stream  that  has  cut  out  the  latter  place. 
Here  the  Dogger  consists  of  two  beds,  each  very  hard  and  solid, 
weathering  into  rounded  blocks  with  ferruginous  casings.  The 
upper  bed  is  a  red  ferruginous  sandstone,  the  lower  of  a  much 
lighter  colour,  and  more  calcareous.  In  it  may  be  found  many 
fossils,  though,  as  a  rule,  only  a  few  species,  such  as  Terebratula 
trilineatay  Pkoladomya  ScBmanni,  TriffOJiia,  &c. 

A  very  clear  section  is  seen  again  in  Rock  Hole,  just  north  of 
Rock  Head,  and  in  Biggersdale  Hole,  where  a  fair  number  of 
fost^ils  may  be  collected. 

The  top  only  is  seen  in  the  bed  of  the  two  streams  that  flovi 
through  Mulgrave  Woods,  and  the  ground  north  of  the  old  castle 
i^  much  obscured  by  Drift.  The  Dogger  caps  the  Alum  Shale  at 
Hell  Scar,  due  south  of  Mulgrave  Castle,  and  from  this  place  the 
outcrop  is  sufficiently  clear  as  far  as  the  Lythe  Road,  where  a 
small  tongae  of  clay  obscures  its  course  just  before  appearing  in 
the  Lythe  Alum  Works. 

Here  is,  perhaps,  the  most  accessible  of  all  the  sections  of  this 
bed.  The  following  details  were  measured  at  the  south  end  of 
the  great  quarry : — 

Ferruginous  jointed  concretionaiy  sandstone 
Ferruginous  shale      -  -  -  -  • 

Dogger  band  ..... 

Ferruginous  shalr  sandstone,  pebbles 
Ferruginous  sandstone,  weathering  into  large  blocks 

10    6 
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The  lower  part  of  the  last  bed  contains  many  pebbles  and 
fossils^  the  latter  chiefly  in  nests.  Terebratula  trilineata  occurs 
in  vast  nnmbers,  Lingula^  Vermicularia^  j^c.^  being  less  common^ 
but  all  occurring  as  casts,  and  not  easily  determinable. 

For  some  distance  to  the  north,  the  Dogger  becomes  thicker, 
and  less  ferruginous ;  in  fact,  a  sandstone,  having  a  slightly  oolitic 
appearance.  There  are  ferruginous  nodules  at  the  top  and  base, 
ana  "  pebbles  ^  throughout. 

Just  north  of  Overdale,  the  cliff  presents  the  following 
flection : — 

Massive  false-bedded  sandstone 
Carbonaceous  shale,  with  soft  jet 
Sandstone      .  -  •  - 

Carbonaceous  shales  .  .  » 

Fenruguious  shale 

Slightly  ferruginous  sandstone,  pebbles 
Shale,  with  two  rows  of  ironstone  nodules 

further  north,  though  vi;*ible  in  the  cliff,  this  bed  is  quite 
inaccessible  till  reaching  Kettleness  Alum  Works.  The  section 
here  differs  little  from  that  last  given,  except  that  there  is  more 
ferruginous  matter.  This  character  becomes  so  much  more  marked 
a  little  to  the  V7est,  that  a  trial-hole  was  driven  into  the  Dogger 
just  against  the  small  stream  (Cat  Beck)  that  passes  by  Kettleness 
village,  and  the  following  section  was  proved : — 

Typical  "  dodger,"  very  ferruginous  sandstone,  pebble  bed 

Shale,  ferruginous      •  .  . 

Ironstone,  of  guoa  quality 

*FeiTuginous  sandstone  with  pebble  beds 

Ironstone,  with  jet  fragments 

^Ferruginous  sandstone 

Shale  .... 

Ironstone  full  of  pebbles 

Ironstone,  hard,  and  of  good  quality 

Total  -  .     15    7 

After  keeping  in  the  face  of  the  cliff,  the  outcrop  turns  inland 
along  the  east  side  of  the  small  stream  below  Claymoor,  the 
character  of  the  rock  being  much  the  same.  It  then  turns  north, 
seaward  again,  and  a  trial-hole  has  been  driven  into  it  close  by 
the  old  limekiln,  about  the  centre  of  the  bay.  Though  highly 
ferruginous,  it  is  far  too  siliceous  to  be  considered  an  ironstone. 
The  old  valley,  through  which  the  present  Staithes  Beck,  used 
to  fl6w,  is  completely  filled  by  Glacial  deposits,  and  nothing  is 
seen  of  the  Dogger  along  its  flanks  on  either  side. 

North-west  of  Runs  wick  Bay  is  an  outlier  of  Lower  Oolites, 
with  the  Dogger  at  the  base.  Over  the  whole  of  this  area  the  bed 
is  more  than  usually  ferruginous,  and  has  been  extensively  mined  ; 
its  outcrop,  however,  can  be  seen  only  in  the  face  of  the  cliff. 
The  following  section  was  measured  just  north  of  Runswick  : — 
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*  Tbis  might  sometimes  be  called  a  ailieeoos  ironstone ;  it  is  verj  variable  in 
character. 
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Ft.  In. 

Ironstone,  hard  and  compact  -      '     -  •  -  -    0    4 

Sandstone,  ferruginous  -  •  -  •  -10 

Ironstone,  very  hard    -  -  -  -  -  -07 

Ferruginous,  ooUtic,  concretionary  sandstone  -  -  -16 

Ironstone         -  •  -  -  -  -  -02 

Sandstone,  ferruginous  -  -  -  -  -    1    0 

Sandstone,  with  ironstone  nodules       -  •  -  -    4    0 

Total        -  -    8    7 

Alum  shale.  ' 

From  this  point  it  rapidly  becomes  more  ferruginous  and  lees 

siliceous,  iu  fact,  an   ironstone ;  the  following  section  is  seen  at  an 

old  adit  in  the  cliff  face  at  Rosedale  Wyke  (now  better  known  as 

Port  Mulgrave)  : — *  Pp.  Ik. 

Hard  stone  (good  quality)        -  •  -  -  -    1    0 

Ferruginous  marl         -  •  -  -  •  -23 

Hard  stone      -  -  -  -  -  -  -03 

Pebble-bed       -  - 0    2 

Grey  stone       -  -  -  -  -  -  -03 

nr 

In  working,  this  bed  was  found  to  vary  between  two  and  four 
feet  in  thickness.  Towards  the  south  side  of  the  Oolitic  outlier^ 
near  Hinderwell,  the  bed  is  cut  out  entirely  by  what  the  miners 
term  a  **  freestone  baulk,"  which  is  simply  the  repetition,  on  a 
laiger  scale,  of  the  phenomenon  described  as  seen  near  Whitby. 

The  exact  position  of  the  Dogger  now  becomes  very  uncertain 
over  a  large  portion  of  its  outcrop ;  for  south  of  Hinderwell  the 
Boulder  Clay  hides  every  trace  of  it,  and  there  is  no  section 
within  some  50  feet  of  it  in  Borrowby  Dale.  The  Drift,  however, 
becomes  thinner  alon^  the  face  of  Bousby  Hill,  and  the  outcrop 
is  seen  again  in  a  little  gully  that  opens  into  Bousby  Beck,  just 
under  the  Keeper^s  Lodgct     Here  the  section  is : — 


Impure  ironstone 

Shale    - 

Ironstone  dogger  (fossils) 

Shale    - 

Dogger  band    - 
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9    0 
Alum  shale  of  a  light  colour  below. 

About  100  yards  further  south  the  following  section  was 
measured,  giving  a  fair  idea  of  the  rapidity  with  which  the  Dogger 
changes: — 

Pt.  Ih. 
Sandstone     -  -  -  -  •  -  -200 

Sandj  ironstone,  with  nests  of  shells  -  -  -      3    0 

Shale 3    6 

Dogger  hand  -  -  -  -  -  -  -03 

Shale 10 

Dogger  band  -  -  •  -  -  •  -03 

Alum  shale. 

*Proe.  CaevelaiidliMtitiiteofBiigiBeefla.    SlslKaylSSO. 
t  Low  HooM  on  One-ineh  mi^ 
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The  outcrop  can  be  followeil  from  here  into  the  bed  of  the 
stream^  after  which  it  passed  under  the  Boulder  Clay  of  liigg 
Lane,  and  reappears  on  the  west  side  of  Easington  Beck^  but 
only  part  of  the  bed  is  exposed.  The  cutting  of  the  Kedcar 
and  Whitby  railway  running  alongside  the  west  bank  of 
Easington  Beck  shows  the  nature  and  thickness  of  this  bed. 
It  is  un  impure  ironstone^  about  three  feet  thick,  more  siliceous 
than  further  north,  with  but  few  fossils^  which  for  the  most  part 
are  comminuted  and  unrecognisable. 

Further  north  the  outcrop  is  covered  by  Drift  till  the  cliflF  is 
reached  at  the  Boulby  Alum  Works;  where  several  instances 
occur  of  the  denudation  of  part  of  the  Do<i;ger,  the  eroded  hollow 
being  filled  with  Estuarine  Sandstone.  In  its  normal  condition 
the  section  is : — 

Ft.  In. 
Hard  oolitic  ironstone  -  -  -  -  -  -11 

Softer  itone,  shelly      -  -  -  -  •  -20 

Ferruginous  shale         -  -  •  -  -  -06 

Sandy  ironstone  dogger  -  -  -  -  -    0    4 

The  first  band  is  a  good  ironstone,  while  the  second  varies 
much,  sometimes  being  of  fair  quality,  at  others  very  impure. 
The  whole  is  essentially  an  ironstone  here,  but  its  quality 
deteriorates  somewhat  going  further  west. 

The  section  in  Lo^'thouse  Alum  Works  is  : — 

Massive  sandstone      -  .  .  . 

Carbonaceous  shale    -  -  -  . 

False-bedded  sandstone         ... 
Ferruginous  shale      .... 

{Pebble  band  on  ironstone  . 
Hiurd  shale  and  ironstone  bands     - 
Impure  ironstone  bands*    . 
Alum  shale. 

From  the  bed  marked  (*)  Messrs.  Tate  and  Blake  record  the 
following  {ossihf : —Act (Bon  Sedgviciy  Actceonina  mitrtEformis, 
Dentalium  entaloides^  Ostrea  flabelloides^  Lima  toarcensis,  Pecten 
lens,  Mytilus  imbricatus,  M.  cuneatus^  Perna  isognomoides^  Leda 
rostralis,  Cuculcea  cancellata,  Quenstedtia  oblita^  Alethopteris 
polypodioides  f,  fragments  of  pinnules  with  sori.  Also  species  of 
BelemniteSy  Anamta^  PUcatuUz^  Corbula,  Entomostraca,  Serpula, 
Pentacrinwf,  &c. 

After  leaving  the  Alum  Works,  the  base  line  of  the  Oolites 
recedes  inlan<i  from  the  cliff,  and  owing  to  the  thick  dowuwash 
ii  not  actually  seen  for  a  considerable  distance,  though  its  position 
is  clear  enough.  In  Deepdale  the  Dogger  passes  round  an  old 
Drift-filled  valley,  and  its  exact  position  is  very  uncertain.  The 
presence  of  this  valley  was  proved  by  the  new  engine-road  down 
into  Whitecliff  Mine,  which  was  cut  for  a  considerable  distance 
in  Glacial  deposits. 
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The  Dogger  crops  out  again  in  WhitecliflP  Beck^  the  small 
stream  that  flows  from  Lofthousc  to  join  Skinningrove  Beck^ 
the  section  being — 

Pt.  In. 

Very  dense  ironstone,  slightly  oolitic,  containing  Terebratula 

punctata,  Rhynchonella  cynocepkala  (f ),  &c. 
IroDstone,  softer  and  more  oolitic        ... 
Ferruginous  sandy  bed,  almost  a  sandstone 
Hard  ironstone,  small  fossils  in  lines  or  layers 
'  Marly  ironstone,  a  mass  of  fossils         ... 
Shaly  calcareous  ironstone,  with  the  characteristic  pebbles 

From  the  last  two  beds  fragments  of  Ammonites  and  BelemtMes 
are  occasionally  found,  but  other  fossils  are  extremely  abundant^ 
such  as  Thecosmilia  gregariuy  Terebratula  trilineata,  T,  punctata, 
Rhynchonella  cynocephala^  R.  tetrahedra,  Ceromya  byociana, 
Pecteiiy  Avicula,  &c. 

There  is  a  level  fi'om  Liverton  shaft  through  this  bed  to  the 
day,  and  the  ironstone  brought  out  has  yielded  a  great  number  of 
fosi«ils. 

To  the  south  and  west  the  outcrop  is  obscured  by  Drift,  and 
though  its  position  can  be  fixed  with  tolerable  accuracy,  it  is  not 
seen  again  till  Warsett  Hill,  overlooking  Huntcliff,  is  reached. 
The  Dogger  here  makes  a  small  crescent-shaped  spread;  the 
Ironstone  and  ferruginous  marl  being  quite  bare  even  of  vegeta* 
tion  in  one  or  two  {>laces.  It  is  evidently  much  the  same  as  at 
the  outcrop  last  described^  but  perhaps  a  trifle  thicker.  Just 
south-west  of  Warsett  Farm,  a  well  was  sunk  48  feet  to  the 
Dogger,  fragments  of  which  can  still  be  seen. 

Uoing  south  along  the  side  of  the  hill  the  outcrop  is  dear 
enough  as  far  as  Brotton  Pit ;  afterwards  it  again  crosses  a  line 
of  old  valley,  and  is  lost  sight  of,  but  reappears  in  the  alum 
quarry  called  Hagg  Hole. 

Here  the  section  is  as  follows  : — 

Carbonaceous  sbale  ... 
Shale,  with  thin  streaks  of  ironstone  - 
Ironstone  nodules  ... 
Shale  -  -  .  -  - 

Ironstone  -  -  -  - 

Shale    -  -  -  .  - 

Ironstone  -  -  -  . 

Shale    .  -  -  -  - 

Ironstone  .  -  .  - 

Earthy  ironstone,  nodules,  with  Belemmtes 

Alum  Shale. 

This  pection  is  typical  of  the  representative  of  the  Dogger  or 
Top  Bed  over  a  considerable  district  to  the  south  and  west ;  bodi 
in  Eston  and  Upleatham  Hills  for  example,  and  also  in  the  fiice 
of  the  Guisbrough  escarpment.  Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
there  is  any  Dogger  really  present  in  some  caees ;  but  its  absence 
is  simply  due  either  to  non-deposition,  or  to  the  ferruginouft 
nodules  containing  no  distinctive  fossils,  and  is  not  owing  to  its 
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having  been  denuded  away  before  the  depodtion  of  the  Estuarine 
Seriei)  as  is  seen  on  the  coiist  near  Whitby. 

In  North  Skelton  and  Skelton  Park  Pit8,  the  Top  Bed  is  given 
as  ''  Ironstone  nodules  in  shale  *' ;  and  the  sections  in  tlie  old  alum 
quarries  about  Gui<ibrough  show  10  feet  of  ferruginous  shale  with 
ironstone  nodules  immediately  above  the  Alum  Shale.  A  similar 
feature  is  seen  both  in  the  Upleatham  and  Eston  Hills^  the  pits 
in  the  latter  passing  through  from  5  to  12  feet  of  *^  shale  with 
ironstone  nodules/' 

It  is  not  till  we  reach  the  district  south  of  the  prominent  head* 
land  of  Great  Ayton  and  Easby  Moors  that  the  Dogger  again 
becomes  a  distinctlv  reco^cnizable  bed. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Kildale  it  consists  of  a  10- inch  band 
of  hard  ironstone^  containing  Pholadomya  Ileraultif  in  great 
numbers,  resting  upon  5  feet  of  marly,  shelly  stone  that  decom- 
poses on  exposure  to  the  air.  About  2  feet  down  this  latter  bed 
contains  lines  of  nodules,  which  are  somewhat  phosphatic  and 
apparently  water-worn ;  these  toward  the  base  of  the  stone  are 
extremely  abundant. 

Passing  round  to  the  south,  in  the  Ingleby  escarpment,  shales 
with  rows  of  nodules  and  fragmentary  fossils  are  the  only  repre- 
sentative of  this  bed  ;  and,  there  being  so  many  clear  exposures  of 
the  junction  of  the  Lias  and  Oolite,  the  absence  of  any  charac- 
teristic bed  is  very  marked.  On  the  west  side  of  Hasty  Bank  the 
Dogger,  which  comes  in  as  a  wedge,  assumes  the  character  of  a 
ferruginous  shelly  limestone,  and  continues  as  such  for  a  great 
distance  to  the  west  and  south-west. 

Section^of  the  Dogger  at  Wain  Stones,  Hasty  Bank. 

Ferruginous  dark  shale  -  -  •  .  . 

Shale  with  fnruginous  Doggers        .... 

Very  ferruginous  limestone    -  .  .  -  . 

Soft,  dark  shale         ...... 

Limestone,  flaggy,    oolitic,  ferruginous,    full    of    commi- 
nuted shells  ...... 

Soft,  dark  shale         ...... 

Ferruginous,  calcareous,  nodular  bed  ... 

Shale,  with  water-worn  Bilemnites,  &c.  (Pebble  bed) 

On  the  west  side  of  Bilsdale,  about  a  mile  due  south  of  Wain 
Stones,*  the  Dogger  presents  a  very  unusual  and  interesting  ap- 
pearance. It  is  a  strong  echinital  limestone  with  many  fossils, 
principally  Terehratula  trilineata,  Modiola  imbricata,  Trigonia  sp. 
and  Trochotoma  calix^  having  a  thickness  in  one  place  of  about 
20  feet ;  it  lies  in  a  distinctly  eroded  hollow  in  the  Upper  Lias, 
this  hollow  being  more  than  a  mile  in  length  ;  and  in  one  place, 
the  limestone  descends  to  within  30  feet  of  the  Jet  Keck.  But 
we  will  return  to  this  again  presently. 
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*  Thin  name  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from  the  fancied  resemblance  of  this 
sroup  of  rocki  to  a  waggon  with  team  and  driver.  Formerly  there  was  here  a 
horisbntal  block  of  tandstone  reposing  on  two  upright  ones.  Young's  Hist,  of 
Wbltbj,  vol.  ii.,  p.  76S, 
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Throughout  the  rest  of  Bilsdale  the  only  representative  of 
this  bed  is  the  shale  with  one  or  more  rows  of  ferruginous 
nodules ;  and  in  some  cases  the  Estuarine  Sandstone  rests  imme- 
diately upon  the  Alum  Shale.* 

Before  proceeding  further  with  the  main  outcrop  to  the  west 
and  souths  it  will  be  as  well  to  consider  the  development  of  the 
Dogger  in  the  several  inliers  that  occur  over  the  moors  to  the  east^ 
fringing  the  deep  valleys  which  are  cut  through  to  the  Lias  :  these 
latter  are  nearer  and  more  intimately  connected  with  the  district 
we  have  been  describing  than  with  that  to  the  west  of  Bilsdale. 

The  largest  and  most  easterly  of  these  inliers  is  that  along  the 
valley  of  ihe  Esk,  which  but  for  the  accident  of  the  fault  at 
Whitby  would  have  been  part  of  the  main  outcrop.  In  this  valley 
between  Ruswarp  and  Sleightti,  the  Dogger  is  first  seen  in  a  small 
stream  near  the  railway^  and  again  in  an  old  quarry  a  few  yards 
off,  where  it  is  about  eight  feet  thick  ;  after  which  it  is  hidden  by 
Boulder  Clay  until  Ugglebarnby  in  Ibumdale  is  reached.  In 
quarrying  stone  to  build  the  church  the  upper  part  of  the  Dogger 
was  exposed.  A  trial-hole  was  driven  into  the  bed,  but  it  proved 
valueless  as  an  iron-ore. 

At  Little  Beck  Alum  Works,  and  along  the  east  side  of  the 
dale  as  far  as  Falling  Force,  very  fine  exposure*  occur;  here 
the  sandstone  is  remarkably  full  of  poft  white  specks,  and  con- 
tains sufficient  carbonate  of  lime  to  effervesce  with  acid. 

The  number  of  fossils  in  it,  especially  in  the  lower  part,  is 
considerable  ;  but  as  they  are  generally  cast^  their  specific  identity 
is  uncertain.  Lingula  Beanii  is  very  abundant,  as  is  also  Tere* 
bratula  trilineata.  Two  species  of  Pecten^  two  of  Triffonia,  a 
NerincRa^  occasional  casts  of  an  Ammonite^  and  fragments  of 
Belemnites  are  among  the  more  common  fossilb.  The  thickness 
of  the  Dogger  at  the  Alum  W^orks  is  about  15  feet. 

On  the  west  side  of  Ibumdale  an  interesting  section  is  seen  in 
Wash  Beck,  the  central  portion  of  the  bed  being  a  coarse  siliceous 
grit.  The  other  exposures  are  at  the  Thornhill  Alum  Works,  and 
the  road-hide  above  Sleights  in  Ibumdale,  and  at  the  Alum 
Works  in  Eskdale.  In  the  latter  dale  the  Dogger  ia  about  12  feet 
thick,  and  has  often  been  tried  as  an  iron-ore,  but  always  without 
success. 

Immediately  above  the  ironworks  at  Grosmont  trial-holes  have 
been  made  in  the  Dogger,  but  owing  to  its  sudden  variations  in 
character  it  was  found  to  be  of  no  value  as  iron-ore.  In  one  of 
these  drifts,  by  the  road-side  on  the  east,  the  bed  is  4  feet  thick 
and  contains  24  per  cent,  of  iron.  The  outcrop  is  remarkably 
clear  about  here ;  a  drift  in  the  banks  of  Lythe  Beck  shows 
12  feet  of  highly  fissile  and  ferruginous  sandstone  with  many 
carbonaceous  fragment:*,  but  apparently  no  marine  fossils.  South 
of  this  it  passes  through  Crag  Cliff  Wood  to  the  Whin  Dyke, 
where  it  is  seen  calcined  for  a  few  feet  In  the  little  stream  close 
by  it  consists  of  soft  brown  sandi^tone  at  the  base,  with  10  feet  of 
more  calcareous  beds  above,  the  usual  band  of  rolled  nodules 
being  absent.     It  continues  south  through  Blue  Ber  Wood  as  -a 

*  Continued  on  p.  171. 
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oalcareous  sandstone  ;  and^  then  gradually  becoming  more  ferru« 
ginous^  passes  into  a  concretionnry  ironstone,  this  character  being 
well  seen  in  a  road  above  the  smithy  at  Beck  Hole,  where  the 
nodules  with  a  few  badly  preserved  fossils  occur  at  the  bac«c.  At 
HoUins  Wood  the  Dogger  descends  into  the  bed  of  the  river, 
making  an  exceptionally  fine  outcrop;  it  is  here  about  15  feet 
thick^  and  consists  of  a  bluish,  coarse-grained,  impure  ironstone,  the 
grains  being  so  large  as  to  be  almost  pisolitic.  A  trial-hole  was 
made  close  by,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  bed  analysed,  which  was 
found  to  contain  about  36'7  per  cent,  of  iron,  while  another 
analysis  from  the  same  part  of  the  seam,  about  100  yards  off, 
yielaed  only  1932  per  cent,  of  iroo.  A  little  north  of  this  some 
ironworks  were  erected  to  smelt  the  stone  obtained  from  this  bed, 
but  they  have  been  long  since  disused. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  Murk  Esk,  owing  to  landslips,  the  out- 
crop is  more  obscure,  but  its  (general  course  is  quite  dear  from 
the  numerous  drifts  into  it.  At  Cat  Scar,  to  the  north  of  Gros- 
niont,  the  Dogger,  which  is  about  20  feet  thick,  is  essentially  a 
ferruginous  sandstone,  very  flasjgy,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  bed 
containing  23  per  cent,  of  iron.  At  Cote  Banks  it  is  similar  in 
character  but  thinner. 

Opposite  Egton,  a  section  in  Blue  Beck  shows : — 

Fbbt. 
Earthy  oolitic  ironstone  -  -  -  -  -  -12 

Ferruginous  shale  -  -  -  -  -  -      2 

Alum  shale. 

Similar  beds  are  again  seen  in  the  road-euttitig  above  Scalby 
Hill.  In  Egton  Gh:an«je  there  are  no  sections,  the  beds  being 
entirely  hiddeu  by  Boulder  Clay. 

In  Glaisdale  the  Dogger,  tliough  scarcely  more  than  a  ferru- 
ginous sandstone,  has  be  n  worked  for  iron-stone,  and  the  trial- 
holes  an*l  natural  scars  yield  abundance  of  sections.  On  the  north 
side  of  the  dale  the  Dogger  rises  from  beneath  the  Alluvium  close 
to  the  Iron  Works.  The  high  dip,  about  9°,  carries  it  above  the 
houses  at  Under  Hill,  so  that  the  trial-drift  there  is  about  100  feet 
above  the  stream.     The  section  shows : — 


Estuariue  shales  and  sandstones,  with  ferns, 
r  Irony  shale  -  - 

j  Ironstone,    rubbly    and    weathering  into    tphe 
Dogger^     roids      ..... 
I  Ferruginous  dogger  with  irony  partings    - 
I^Nodular  base        .... 

Blue  shale. 


Ft.  In. 

1  0 

2  6 
7  0 
1  0 


Total    .  .  11    6 

The  stone  is  too  poor  for  profitable  working. 

Westward  the  Dogger  rises  steadily,  and  a  series  of  drifts  ai 
and  near  Post  Gate  Hill  show  similar  ferruginous  beds  with  a 
total  thickness  of  about  1^  feet.  The  spoil  heaps  yield  a  greater 
abundance  of  fossils  than  in  any  other  part  of  this  district,  but 
they  are  generally  in  the   state  of  casts.     Above  Apple   Garth 
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Hall  the  Dogger  becomes  more  flaegy,  and  further  west,  at  the 
Sandstone  Quarry,  neai^  High  Hardhill,  it  has  lost  all  claim  to 
be  called  an  ironstone,  as  it  consUts  of  sandy  micaceous  shale  or 
sandstone;  Southward  the  bed  thickens,  till  at  the  south-west, 
corner  of  the  dale  it  measures  16  feet,  the  upper  portion  being 
flaggy.  Returning  by  the  south  side  of  the  dale  the  Dogf^r 
again  becon^es  ferruginous  and  fossiliferous,  so  that  on  the  east 
side  of  Winter  Gill  it  has  been  tried  for  ironstone.  Asecticm 
in  an  open  quarry  half  a  mile  north-east  of  Gill  Beck  shows  : — 

Ft.  In. 

Flaggy  estuarine  sandstone  and  shales    -           -    10  0 

Flaggy  grey  ironstone,  with  comminuted  shells  F      2  0 

Earthy  ironstone  with  irony  partings  -  -  3  0 
Nodular  rubbly  band,  the  nodules  made  up  of 

oolitic  ironstone  (perhaps  conglomeratic)  -  1  3 
Earthy  ironstone  as  above,  Terebratula  ^rt/meola, 

&c. — ^fossils  principally  near  the  base  -  -  9  6 
Soft  blue  shale. 


Doggers 


Total        -  -    26    9 

In  Bank  House  Beck  the  section  is : — 

Fbbt. 

Sandstone  and  shale         -  -  -  -  -  -    4 

Oolitic  earthy  Dogger       -  -  -  -  -  •    6 

Shale. 

East  of  this  point,  though  there  are  no  clear  sections,  the  Dogger 
appears  to  be  very  thin. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  Esk  there  is  a  section  in  the  small 
stream  that  flows  down  from  Aislaby  past  Woodlands,  which  is 
as  follows : — 

Ft.  hr. 

lypical  Dogger  sandstone       -  -  -  -  -    3    0 

Soft  sandy  shale  -  -  -  -  -  -50 

Whitish  sandstone,  fossiliferous  in  lower  part  -  -  -    2    0 

Total       •  -  10    0 

The  fossils  are  mostly  casts,  a  species  of  costate  Trigonia  and 
Pholadomya  ScBmanni  being  most  abundant. 

At  Eeton  the  Dogger  is  seen  in  each  of  the  gills  leading  to 
Egton  Bridge,  but  for  some  distance  both  east  and  west  of  this 
point  it  is  entirely  hidden  by  Drift.  At  the  western  corner  of 
Limber  Hill  Wood  it  reappears  as  a  fine-grained  ferruginous  rock, 
full  of  variously  coloured  specks,  and  containing  a  few  fossils. 

Between  Glaisdale  End  and  Lealholm  Bridge  the  dip  carries 
the  Dogger  beneath  the  river  bed.  In  Crankly  Gill — the  gorge 
of  the  Esk  above  the  latter  place — it  reappears,  and  at  the  moat 
southern  part  of  the  bend  of  the  stream  the  section  is : — 

Fbbt. 

rironstone  -  -  -  -  •  -      4 

Dogger<  Nodular  band  -  -  -  -  -      1 

1^  Fossiliferous  Dogger     -  -  -  -  -     10 

Alum  shale. 

Total        ^  -  -    16 
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North  of  the  Esk  the  Dogger  has  been  tried  for  ironstone  at 

Oakley  Side^  and  on  the  south   side  also  at   Finkel    House   in 

Great  Fryup,  where  it  has  a  thickness  of  25  feet.   Between  Finkel 

House  and  Glaisdale  Wood  Head  it  can  easily  be  traced,  though 

measurable  sections  are  rare.     A  very  good  exposure  in  Yew  Grain 

Scar  at  the  head  of  Great  Fryup  shows : — 

Fbbt. 
FermginouB  sandstone,  shaly  and  fossiliferous  at  the  base  -    32 

Alum  shale. 

At  Slidney  Piece  another  section  gives : —  Fbbt. 

Estnarine  shale   •            i            .            -            .                        -  16 

Fenruginous  sandstone,  slightly  false-bedded     -           •           -  10 

Shale 7 

Dodger  with  fosmls          -            -            -            -            -            -  20 

Total  -    52 

The  scar  beneath  Head  House,  at  the  entrance  to  Great 
Fryup,  shows  5  feet  of  ferruginous  Dogger  on  an  irregular 
surface  of  white  false-bedded  sandstone.  This  sandstone,  which 
reaches  a  thickness  of  15  feet,  is  probably  only  an  exceptional 
modification  of  the  more  usual  ferruginous  Dogger. 

In  Little  Fryup,  though  the  Dogger  can  be  traced  easily,  there 
are  no  good  sections. 

On  the  west  side  of  Danby  Dale  the  Dogger  and  Lias  are  so 
similar  in  lithological  character  near  the  junction  that  it  is  difficult 
to  draw  an  exact  line  between  them.  A  section  close  to  Double 
Dike  shows  :— 

Fbbt. 
Estuarine  shale  and  a  little  sandstone. 
Shaly  Dogger       -------12 

Shale 6 

Very  shaly  Dogger  with  an  undeterminable  Ammonite  (the  lower 

2  or  3  mt  may  perhaps  belong  to  the  Lias)    •  -  -12 

Alum  shale. 

Total        .  .  -    S 

In  the  main  valley  of  Westerdale  the  only  evidence  of  the  * 
existence  of  the  Dogger  is  in  the  road-cutting  at  Top  End  near 
Westerdale  Village.     The  section  shows :  — 

Fbbt. 
Sandstone  (estuarine). 
Shaly  Dogger      -------    13 

Alum  shale. 

Beneath  Esklets  Crag  this  has  changed  to  a  flaggy  micaceous 
sandstone  with  wood,  small  Avicula,  and  an  undeterminable 
Ammonite. 

Probably  a  similar   change   prevents  the  Dogger  from  being 

clearly  identified  in  Basedale.     At  the  head  of  Black  Beck  the 

section  is : —  Fbbt. 

Flaggy  sandstone,  the  lower  part  with  oolitic  ironstone,  ferns, 

and  much  lignite         .....    about    30 
Shale,  with  Amtnomtes  communis  -  -  -  -      6 

Total        «  ^  -    36 

L  2   " 
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In  Bransdale  sections  arc  confined  to  the  south  portion  of  the 
dale,  the  beat  being  one  ?outli  of  Stork  House^  which  gives : — 

Estuarine  shale   -  -  -  -  -  -  -6 

Fine-grained,  dark,  flaggy  sandstone      -  -  -  -    25 

Alum  shale. 

Total        -  -  -30 

The  only  places  where  the  Dogger  can  be  seen  in  Famdale  are 
in  the  immediate  neighboiirliood  of  the  mines  above  the  churchy 
which  were  opened  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  the  valuable  mag- 
netic ironstone  worked  in  Rosedale.  The  I  >ogger  appears  to  be 
about  25  feet  thick,  but  thins  out  rapidly  in  both  directions.  A 
trial-hole  on  Blakey  Moor  showed  only  5  feet  of  poor  ironstone. 

In  Rosednle  the  Dogger  has  been  extensively  worked  for  iron- 
stone, but  the  distribution  of  the  stone  is  curiously  partial.  At 
the  head  of  the  dale  the  beds  are  so  different  from  those  a  mile 
away  that,  had  they  not  l)een  traced  continuously,  it  would  be 
difEcult  to  recognise  them  as  belonging  to  the  same  horizon.  A 
section  in  the  stream  near  Black  Intake  shows : — 

Ft.  In. 

Flaffgy  sandstone  with  Avicula,  wood,  and  ironstone  with 
shale  -  -  -  -  -  -  . 

Hard  shale     ...-..- 

Line  of  tough  ironstone  shale  with  Eelemnites,  and  small 
tough  nodules         ...... 

Alum  shale. 

Total      - 

To  the  south-east  tlie  ironstoue  improves,  and  has  been  exten- 
sively worked  in  Rosedale  East  Mines.  A  quarried  face  at  Moor 
Hill  exposes : — 

Carbonaceous  shale  and  rubhly  sandstone 
Sandstone,  soft,  fine-grained,  with  white  specks 
Hard,  blue,  very  micaceous  shale,  very  like  Lias 
Ironstone,  tough  and  poor,  with  white  nodules,  often 

left  as  roof  in  the  mine  .... 

Dogger<  Ironstone,  fossiliferous,  oolitic,  rather  poor 

P  (hidden)    -  -      .      - 

Ironstone,  very  poor  and  soft,  full  of  casts  of  Beleni' 

nites — the  **  Belemnite**  of  the  miners 
Ferruginous  sandy  shale  with  casts  of  Belemnites 
Alum  shale        ...... 

Total 

The  workable  ironstone  in  the  East  Mines  varies  from  4^  to 
14  feet,  averaging,  according  to  the  manager,  about  6^  feet. 
For  a  short  distance  there  is  a  seam  of  magnetic  stone  about 
14  inches  thick,  containing  Pectcn  demissus.  Tliis  was  the  only 
magnetic  ironstone  found  in  the  East  Mines.  It  formed  a  len- 
ticular mass  in  the  ordinary  stone,  and  showed  a  similar  oolitic 
structure. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  dale,  near  Sherrifs  Pit,  the  seam  is 
much  more  regular,  Ineasuring  about  6  feet. 
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In  the  We?>t  Minefl  the  most  valuable  sione  is  a  magnetic  ore 
lying  in  two  narrow  chaDneh  or  troughs  cut  in  the  Alum  Shale. 
Thei^e  niasbe^  of  magnetic  ironstone,  forming  an  abnormal  thicken- 
ing of  tl»n  ordinarv  Dogger,  are  known  respectively  as  **  Kitchen'* 
Deposit"  aid  ''Garbutt's  Deposit."  They  are  about  70  feet 
thick  in  the  c!cntre,  and  extend  in  a  tjouth-westerly  direction  about 
a  quarter  oF  a  mile  into  the  hill.  Though  workei  for  a  good 
many  years  there  is  stilly  according  to  Mr.  R()scam|>'s  edtiinate, 
about  200,000  tons  left.  No  other  channels,  or  continuations  of 
these,  have  yet  been  di!*covered,  but  the  most  probable  place  for 
finding  them,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  dale  immediately  north 
of  Mill  Farm,  appt^ars  not  to  have  been  tried. 

Returning  a^iiin  to  the  main  outcrop,  we  noticed  that  on  the 
west  ^iiie  of  Bilsdale  the  Dogger,  which  is  much  altered  in 
character,  lies  on  an  old  eroded  surface  of  the  Liaa 

Where  first  met  with  in  this  area,  at  the  north  east  end  of  Vit^ 
toria  Plantation,  it  is  a  siliceous  and  ferruginous  limestone  some 
6  feet  thick.  Towards  the  south  it  thickens  rapidly  to  nearly 
50  feet,  and  becomes  a  ferruginous  echinital  limestone,  a  species 
of  Acrosalenia  being  extremely  abundant.  On  the  east  sirle  of 
the  hill  this  limestone  is  Iving  in  an  eroded  hollow  of  the  Upper 
Lias,  and  at  the  extreme  south  end  of  Cold  Moor  a  similar  lime- 
stone is  seen  coming  down  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  Jet  Rock. 
On  the  west  side  of  Vittoria  Plantation  near  the  north  end  a 
trial-hole  has  been  made  into  the  Dogger,  which  is  here  20  feet 
thick,  and  quite  a  difiPerent  rock  to  what  it  usually  is,  being  more 
like  the  same  bed  on  the  coast,  especially  at  the  Peak,  Robin 
Hood's  Bay.  It  is  so  full  of  fossils  as  to  he  a  n)arl,  and  rapidly 
disintegrates  on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  It  contains  vast 
numbers  of  little  concretions,  which  contain  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  phosphate  of  lime,  and  seem  often  waterworn. 

The  rock  «s  a  whole  contains  about  10  per  cent,  of  iron.  Owing 
to  the  rapid  di^integration  of  the  bed  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
the  fossils  in  it,  but  among  the  more  abundant  are  the  followiaii: : — 
Ammonites,  2  species,  Trochotoma  calix,  EucyclvSf  sp.,  Lima 
electra  ?,  Modiola  imbricata,  Ostrea  gregaria,  Trigonia  pullus  f, 
Terebratula  trilineata,  Acrosalenia,  sp.,  Thccosmilia,  sp.,  Vermi' 
cularia,  sp. 

On  the  outlier  of  Dromon  by  Hill  the  Dogger  is  merely  repre- 
sented by  a  few  bands  of  doggers  or  nodules,  but  on  the  little 
outlier  of  Wath  Hill  to  the  south  it  is  again  a  ferruginous  lime- 
stone from  3  to  6  feet  thick. 

In  Raisdale  it  is  also  merely  ropresentod  by  nodules  at  the  east 
end,  but  in  the  centre  of  the  dale  it  is  a  ferrugluoud  limestone 
from  3  to  8  feet  thick,  which  character  it  maintains  as  far  as  the 
fault.  To  the  north  of  this  it  quickly  thins  away,  a  little  band 
only  of  the  somewhat  phosphatic  nodules  representing  it 

Towards  the  north  end  of  Carlton  Moor  it  is  too  thin  to  be 
traced,  but  a  few  doggers  may  represent  it  in  the  alum  quarry,  aa 
well  as  along  the  west  side  of  the  hill,  and  in  the  outlier  of  Whorl 
Hill  where  nothing  is  seen  of  this  bed. 
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A  boring  put  down  in  a  quarry  over  the  entrance  to  Swainby 

Mine  showed  no  distinct  representative  of  the  bed,  and  none  can 

be  seen  (though  it  may  exist  in  places)  till  the  head  of  Thackdale 

is  reached^  where  it  is  3  feet  thick,  being  shaly  in  the  middle  and 

very  fossiliferous  at  the  base.     It  would  appear  to  maintain  much 

the  same  character  and  appearance  round  the  head  of  Scugdale,  for 

at  Kank  Crag  it  is  4  feet  thick,  while  south  of  thb,  and  at  Blue 

Scar  it  is  5  feet. 

The  section  at  the  latter  place  is — 

Ft.  Iw. 
Sandstone       -  -  -  -  -  -  -15    0 

Shale-  -  -  -  -  -  -  -      2    0 

I^ogger,  impure  ferruginous  limestone  -  -  -      5    0 

This  shale,  which  is  very  similar  to  the  Alum  Shale,  generallv 
succeeds  above  the  Dogger,  where  the  latter  is  a  calcareous  bed. 
In  Harfa  Bank  there  is  no  good  representative  of  this  rart  of  the 
Lower  Oolite,  and  it  is  not  till  approaching  Limekiln  Bank  that 
exposures  of  the  Dogger  are  again  seen.  Here  it  is  an  impure 
fossiliferous  limestone,  or  rather  a  hard  shelly  marl  containing  a 
good  deal  of  iron.  It  has  been  burnt  for  lime  in  former  days,  but 
had  a  tendency  to  run  to  a  slag  if  not  carefully  watched.  In  the 
long  scar  about  the  centre  of  the  wood  the  following  section  is 
seen : — 

Sections  in  Limekiln  Wood,  Wkorlton  Moor, 

Ft.  n. 

Thin  sandstone,  well-bedded  -  -  -  -  -    10  0 

Shale  (like  Alum  Shale),  with  doggers  -  -  -    12  0 

Rather  pure  ironstone  -  -  -  -  -      1  0 

Hard  ferruginous  marl  -  •  -  •  •    25  0 

Towards  the  west  end  of  the  wood  the  section  consists  of  thin 
sandstone  and  shale  as  above,  succeeded  by — 

Ft.  In. 

Ironstone,  very  hard  and  fossiliferous,  containing  Mvacites  sp., 
Pkoladomya  Stemanni,  Ammonites  sp.,  Bdemnites,  TerebrahUa 
trilineata,  and  many  other  fossils,  dMcult  to  esctraot  whole      1    3 

Very  hard  marl,  silicedus  at  base        -  •  -  -     4    9 

6    0 

Between  the  faults  at  Scarth  Nick  nothing  is  seen  of  the 
Dogger,  but  it  is  exposed  again  along  the  nortn-west  corner  of 
the  great  escarpment,  where  it  is  about  4  feet  thick. 

Another  fault  brings  this  bed  still  further  up  the  escarpment  to 
Beacon  Scar^  where  the  following  fine  section  is  exposed : — 

Ft.  In. 

Massive  soft  sandstone  •  -  -  -  -    50    0 

Carbonaceous  shale  with  sandy  partings         -  -  •    15    0 

Flaggy  sandstone        •  -  -  -  -  -20 

Shale,  like  Alum  Shale  -  -  -  -  -150 

Thin,  carbonaceous,  gannister  bed     •  -  -  -      2    0 

Shale  full  of  nodules,  contains  Ammonites  in  lower  part  -      5    0 

Calcareous  ferruginous  bed  with  shaly  parting  -  -      4    0 

Alum  Shale. 
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Along  Mount  Grace  Bank,  and  for  a  considerable  distance  up 
the  valley  above  Osmotherley,  there  is  no  Dogger  seen,  and  it 
certainly  cannot  be  thick  ;  for,  on  the  west  side  above  High  Mill, 
Oolite  Sandstone  and  Alum  Shale  are  seen  within  a  few  feet  of 
one  another. 

Nothing  is  seen  of  the  Dogger  east  of  Osmotherley  owing  to 
downwash  and  talus,  but  near  the  head  of  Oak  Dale  there  is  an 
opening  marked  ''old  limestone  quarry''  on  the  six-inch  map, 
which  may  have  been  an  old  working  of  this  bed. 

In  the  old  Alum  Works  near  Thimbleby  Lodge  the  Dogger  is 
about  18  inches  thick,  presenting  the  same  ferruginous  calcareous 
character ;  but  in  a  trial-hole  at  the  scar  over  Thimbleby  it  con- 
sists merely  of  a  few  nodules  in  shale,  and  in  the  small  hollows 
about  Over  Silton  it  is  not  seen  anjrwhere.  Near  Kepwick  at  a 
trial-hole  in  Atley  Bank  the  following  section  may  be  seen : — 

Ft.  In. 
Fennginous  sandstone     -  -  -  -  -      6    0 

Shaly  sandstone'-  -  -  -  -  -      6    0 

Grey  shale  -  -  -  -  -  -26 

.  Ft.  In. 

£.  fThin  band  of  ironstone    -  -  -  0    6' 


Shale       -  -  - 

Q  ^  Hard  ferruginous  limestone 
«  I  Shale       ... 
^  (^Feiruginous  limestone 


2  0 

5  6 

1  6 

2  0 


>     11    6 


In  the  interior  of  the  Moorland  there  are  several  outcrops  of  the 
Dogger,  the  finest  of  which  is  in  the  upper  branch  of  the  Rye  close 
under  Snilesworth  Shooting  Lodge,  where  a  ferruginous  lime- 
stone about  5  feet  thick,  passing  at  times  into  a  calcareous  iron- 
atone,  is  seen  in  the  bed  of  the  stream  ;  under  which  it  sinks  for 
about  50  yards,  and  then  rises  again  some  few  feet  above  the  river, 
having  Alum  Shale  beneath  it  A  similar  outcrop  is  seen  in  Arns 
Gill  to  the  ewBty  the  Dogger  being  here  from  2  feet  to  3  feet 
6  inches  thick.  The  junction  of  the  Lias  and  Oolite  is  seen  again 
at  High  Farm,  where  there  is  a  small  inlier  of  the  Alum  Shale, 
but  the  calcareous  bed  is  absent. 

About  the  great  faulted  outlier  of  Borrowby  there  is  no  visible 
outcrop  of  the  Dogger  on  the  east  side,  but  on  the  west  it  is  com- 
paratively clear.  Close  by  Beacon  Hill  at  the  north  end  some 
3  or  4  feet  of  ferruginous  limestone  is  seen  resting  on  Alum  Shale, 
and  from  this  point  southward  a  similar  bed  may  be  found  at 
intervals,  slowly  thickening  in  this  direction,  till  at  the  hollow 
where  the  road  crossto  the  hill  at  Cotcliffe  Bank  the  Dogger  is  a 
ferruginous  sandy  limestone  about  5  feet  thick.  Its  outcrop  con- 
tinues clear  till  it  begins  to  turn  south-east,  when  the  Drift  creeps 
up  the  hill  and  obscures  it  Around  the  little  Oolite  hill  at 
Enayton  the  Dogger  is  similarly  hidden. 

Continuing  along  the  main  escarpment  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cowesby  the  Drift  reaches  just  up  to  the  base  of  the  Oolites,  and 
the  Dogger  is  not  seen,  but  an  old  slag  heap  not  far  from  the 
Hall  gives  reason  to  suppose  it  was  once  worked  there  to  a  small 
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extent.  Bound  the  outlier  north-  west  of  Kirby  Knowie  it  crops 
out  in  several  places,  particularly  in  Low  Wood  and  near  New 
Buildings,  where  it  is  a  ferruginous  limestone  about  4t  feet  thick. 
At  Rnowle  Hill  and  in  the  main  escarpment  close  i)y  it  is  well 
seen,  a  trial -hole  in  the  latter  place  showing  it  to  be  a  calcareous 
ironstone  some  5  or  6  feet  thick.  From  this  point  past  West 
Acre  Lodge  to  close  by  Boltby  the  outcrop  is  very  clear,  an  adit 
close  by  the  village  showing  that  it  retains  much  the  same  character. 
On  all  the  outliers  about  here  the  Dogger  may  be  seen  in  some 
part  of  them;  about  Feliskirk  Hill  it  is  a  ferruginous  limestone 
6  to  8  feet  thick,  and  has  been  worked  as  a  limestone  to  a  small 
extent  on  tlie  north-west  face  of  the  hill.  North  and  east  of 
Boltby  the  gravel  that  is  so  abundant  about  here  obscures  the 
outcrop,  but  it  reappears  north  of  Tang  Hall,  where  it  has  the 
same  character,  and  where  an  adit  has  been  made  into  it.  Further 
south  the  position  of  the  bed  is  fairly  clear. 

At  Clenvcs  Quarries,  where  it  has  been  largely  worked  and 
burnt  for  lime,  it  has  a  thickness  of  over  20  feet,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  details  : — 

Section  at  Cleaves  Bank  Quarry. 

Massive  soft  sandstone,  very  ferruf^inous  at  base 
Blue  clay  and  soft  beds  witb  calcareo-argillaceous  balls 
Massive  folse-bedded  siliceous  limestone         ... 
Thin  band  with  Ostrea,  Pentacrinut,  and  scattered  pebbles, 
veijr  pebbly  at  base  .----- 
Oolitic  limestone  (base  not  seen  .... 

In  the  next  quarry  at  the  side  of  the  Thirsk  road  the  shaly 
band  between  the  sandstone  and  the  limestone  is  thicker,  there 
being  over  20  feet  of  it ;  the  limestone  becomes  more  pebbly  in 
-this  direction,  and  beyond  Hood  Orange  appears  to  thin  out,  or  is 
only  represented  by  a  ferruginous  sandstone.  The  outcrop  here 
shows  how  irregular  thi?*  bed  is,  for  whereas  on  the  north  side  of 
the  valley  at  Hood  Grange  it  has  a  considerable  thickness,  on 
the  south  side  below  Hood  Hill,  a  distance  of  only  500  yards,  it 
is  not  present,  or  is  so  thin  as  not  to  be  traceable. 

In  the  road  between  High  and  Low  Kilbum  there  are  some 
shales  with  thin  ironstone  nodules  which  may  represent  this  bed^ 
but  it  is  too  thin  to  be  mapped  anywhere  in  this  area. 

Throughout  the  Howardian  Hills  the  Dogger  occurs  very 
irregularly,  being  an  important  rock  in  a  few  places,  but  in  others 
thinning  out,  so  that  for  long  distances  it  disappears  or  is  repre- 
sented by  only  an  ordinary  sandstone. 

At  the  western  end  of  this  range  of  hills  the  Dogger^  which  is 
here  a  massive  ferruginous  glance  limestone  and  very  hard,  forms 
the  fine  feature  of  Beacon  Bank  above  Husthwaite.  Just  south 
of  this  village  it  is  thrown  down  by  a  fault,  and  cropping  out  in 
lower  ground  is  exposed  in  a  quarry  below  Highthorne,  where  the 
diagonal  jointing  of  the  rock  similar  to  that  at  Peak  is  well  shown ; 
the  rock  is  also  seen  at  Providence  Hill,  beyond  which  it  passes 
beneath  the  alluvium. 


Ft. 

In. 

30 

0 

4 

0 

10 

0 

1 

6 

6 

6 
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On  the  soathern  side  of  these  hills  the  Dogger  appears  to  have 
thinned  oat,  for  although  the  base  of  the  Oolites  makes  a  fairly 
good  feature  along  part  of  its  course  this  bed  is  not  seen,  nor  is 
there  any  clear  evidence  of  it  till  we  reach  the  neighbourhood  of 
Terrington^  a  distance  of  nearly  10  miles.  About  a  mile  west  of 
this*  vifiage  there  is  the  following  section  in  the  steep  bank  just 
below  the  trigonometrical  station : — 

Ft.  In. 
Rubbly  bed  of  sandstone,  with  pebbles  or  concretions  -  -    4    0 

Ferruginous  limestone,  lower  part  not  seen      -  -  -    7    0 

At  the  village  the  Dogger  either  dies  out,  or  is  so  thin  as  not  to 
be  recognisable  ;  but  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  south  it  is  a  foot 
thick  and  beyond  this  rapidly  increases  to  as  much  as  from  10  to 
15  feet  in  thickness,  makin;^:  a  considerable  spread  on  the  hill- tops 
about  Mowthorpe.  It  is  here  quarried  as  a  road  material  and 
forms  quite  a  rocky  scarp  along  the  sides  of  that  dale.  To  the 
south  of  this  it  is  depressed  by  a  fault,  and  crops  out  at  a  much 
lower  level  in  Ox  Pasture  Wood  and  Bulmer  Beck,  but,  rising 
again  rapidly  towards  Stittenham,  is  seen  along  the  upper  edge  of 
that  wood. 

There  is  a  small  inlier  of  this  rock  brought  up  by  the  fault 
north  of  Wiganthorpe  House,  which  is  seen  on  the  roadside  at 
Swinsey  Carr,  where  a  few  feet  of  ferruginous  sandstone,  with 
fossils  and  the  usual  pebbly  concretions,  repose  on  a  thin  bed  of 
impure  ferruginous  limestone. 

Between  Bulmer  and  Whitwell,  although  the  base  of  the  Oolite 
still  continues  to  make  a  fine  escarpment,  rhis  bed  is  not  repre- 
sented except  by  ferruginous  sandstone  with  here  and  there  a 
little  ironstone. 

In  the  gorge  cut  by  the  Derwent  at  Kirkham  the  Dogger  is 
well  seen  on  both  sides  of  the  valley.  It  has  a  thickness  of  about 
12  feet,  and  consists  mainly  o\'  ferruginous  sandstone,  which 
towards  the  lower  part  is  more  calcareous  and  very  full  of  pebbles. 
It  has  been  tried  for  ironstone  on  both  sides  of  the  valley,  but 
never  work e* I  to  any  extent,  the  rock  being  apparently  too  poor 
to  cover  the  cost  of  carriage  to  the  furnaces*. 

In  the  railway  bank  at  Castle  Howard  Station  there  is  a  band 
of  rock  which  possibly  represents  the  Dogger,  although  if  it  does 
it  18  very  close  to  the  Hydraulic  Limestone.  Mr.  Hudleston* 
has  found  Lingula  Beanii  and  Discina  reflexa  in  this  bed,  together 
with  Myacitesy  Avicula,  and  Cardium^  and  therefore  he  considers 
it  to  represent  rather  a  lower  horizon  than  the  Dogger  of  Rose- 
dale  and  the  coast,  but  Lingula  Beanii  has  been  found  well  up  in 
the  Dogger  in  the  Cleveland  district,  and  therefore  its  evidence  as 
a  zone  fossil  is  not  of  much  value.  In  the  wood  to  the  south-west 
of  the  station  the  Dogger  is  well  exposed,  and  may  be  followed 
along  the  bank  for  some  little  way.  It  caps  the  hill  to  the  north 
of  Crambe,  forming  a  rather  conspicuous  outlier.    On  the  east  side 

w^^^^Mi^vn^iM^^^^   ■■  -lit       ■■II ■  -      iMi^ wcmm  ^m.—^»  -  "  ■  —   i.   i 

*  Proc.  Geol.  Assoc,  toI.  iii  p.  324.    1874. 
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of  the  Derwent  the  outcrop  is  equally  easy  to  follow,  the  best 
sections  being  at  the  old  adit  in  Kirkham  Park,  in  the  quarry 
above  the  Abbey,  and  at  Spy  Hill. 

At  the  latter  place  the  strata  are  thrown  up  by  a  large  fault, 
so  that  the  outcrop  is  shifted  considerably  further  to  the  east,  in 
which  direction  the  Dogger  becomes  much  thinner  and  is  scarcely 
recognizable.  It  is,  however,  well  exposed  on  the  long  tongue 
of  Oolite  to  the  south  at  Gaily  Gap,  and  also  in  Leavening  Beck, 
and  near  Acklam  ;  beyond  which  it  cannot  be  traced  as  a  separate 
bed,  although  fragments  of  the  rock  are  seen  at  several  places, 
particularly  on  the  hillside  south  of  Kirkby  XJnderdale.  At  all  of 
these  places  the  Dogger  is  very  ferruginous,  and  contains  the  usual 
pebbles  or  concretions. 

In  South  Yorkshire  .the  Lower  Oolites  form  a  continuation  of 
those  in  Lincolnshire  and  beyond,  and  with  these  they  should  be 
compared,  rather  than  with  those  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
county,  which,  although  similar  in  some  respects,  undergo  con- 
siderable alteration  during  their  overlap  by  the  Cretaceous  beds« 

The  great  Estuarine  Series,  which  forms  so  striking  a  feature  in 
North  Yorkshire,  has  almost  entirely  disappeared,  and  the  renuun- 
ing  beds,  chiefly  marine,  occupy  a  narrow  strip  at  the  foot  of  the 
Wolds  southward  from  Market  Weigh  ton,  which  is  never  more 
than  about  half  a  mile  in  breadth. 

These  beds  first  appear  rather  more  than  a  mile  to  the  north  of 
Sancton ;  they  are  overlapped  by  the  Chalk  in  the  valley  to  the 
south  of  the  village,  but  appear  again  about  Newbald,  and  continue 
thence  uninterruptedly  to  the  Humber,  where,  however,  they  are  a 
good  deal  obscured  by  superficial  de])0sit8. 

They  are,  in  this  region,  composed  mostly  of  clays  with  some 
shaly  sandstone,  and  at  the  base  a  thin  fossilferous  bed,  which 
may,  to  a  certain  extent  represent  the  Dogger. 

Throughout  the  whole  line  of  outcrop  there  is  no  very  satis- 
factory section,  the  best,  however,  being  that  in  the  beck  juat 
above  the  mill  at  Ellerker,  where  the  following  thickness  was 
measured : — 

Section  in  the  BcLsement  Beds  of  the  Oolite  at  Ellerker, 

Ft.  In. 

Hydraulic  limestone         .  -  -  -  -    2    6 

Yellov7  sandy  shale  •  -  -  -  -    6    0 

Calcareous  sandstone  with  fossils,  Ottrea,  &c.      -  -    0    3 

Dark  shale  (lias). 

The  trial-shafts  south  of  Ellerker,  from  the  lack  of  marked 
lithological  divisions,  do  not  give  much  insight  into  these  beds. 
It  is  probable  that  there  are  somewhere  about  20  feet  of  measures, 
more  or  less,  between  the  Cave  Limestone  and  the  Lias. 

The  boring  near  Brantingham  Grange*  went  through  23  ft.  8  in. 
of  shale  and  stone  between  the  Lias  and  the  calcareous  beds 
which  belong  to  the  limestone ;  but  whether  the  2  ft  8  in.  of 
blue  ferruginous  stone  at  the  base  alone  represents  the  Dogger,  or 

*  See  page  129. 
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whether  some  of  the  strata  above  should  be  included  in  the  sub- 
division is  donbtfiiL 

These  strata,  to  which  the  name  "  Basement  Beds  "  has  been 
given  in  Lincolnshire,  are,  however,  better  exposed  on  that  side 
of  the  Humber;  where  they  form  the  crest  of  the  escarpment 
known  as  The  Cliff. 


Montliv&ltiA  convexa,  Phil, 

ip.  (near  to  M.  leni,  M'Sdw,) 


Fossils  of  the  Dogger* 

C<ELCNTBRATA. 

Thecosirilia  gregaria,  HP  Coy. 
8p. 


ECHINODBRMATA. 

Acrosalenia,  sp. 

Crustacea. 
Eryma  (GlyphaBa)  Rirdii,  Beariff  MS.  |  Glyphsa  Prestwichi,  Carter,  M8. 

Brachiopoda. 


Acanthothyris  (Rh7nchonella)Croeai  F, 

Walker.f 
Discina  reflexa,  Sow.f 
lingula  Beanii,  PAt/.f 


Rhynchonella  (ynocephala,  iZicA.f 

obsoleta.  Sow, 

subobsoleta,  Dav. 


Terehratula  trilineata,  Y,  Sf  B.f 
Lambllibranchiata. 


Ayicula  Munsteri,  Goldf, 
— —  substriata,  Munster.'f 
Genrillia  Hartmanni,  Qoldf. 

lata,  PhU, 

-*—  tortuosa,  Phil. 
Hinnites  abjectus,  PhU, 

tumidui  ?  ZUi.  (velatus,  Ooldf,) 

Lima  cardiifonnis,  Sow. 

pectiniformis,  Schlot. 

toaroensis,  Desl,f 

Ostrea  flabelloides,  Lam.'f 

flolHaria,  Sow, 

Sowerbyi,  L.  8f  ilf.f 

—  ipatiosa,  Beany  MS, 
Pecten  arcuatus.  Sow, 

-— ^  articulatus,  Schlot,f 

demissuB,  Phil. 

disciformis,  Schiib.f 

—  lens.  Sow. 

—  yirgiilifems,  Phil, 
Pema  isognomoides,  Stahl.f 
Pteroperna  plana,  L,  4*  M. 

striata.  Bean,  MS. 

Astarte  elegans.  Sow. 
-~—  ezcavata.  Sow. 

—  minima,  Phil. 

^— —  paupertina,  Bean,  MS. 
Cardium  gibberulum,  Phil. 

—  incertum,  PhU. 
»— ^  striatuluni.  Sow, 
Ceromya  bigociana,  d*Orb. 
Cucullsea  caDcellata,  PhU, 

—  reticulata,  PhU, 


Cypricardia  cordiformis,  Desh. 

rostrata.  Sow, 

Cjthersea  (Cyprina)  dolabra,  PhU, 

plana,  JBean,  MS, 

Goniomya  angulifera,  Sow. 
Gresslya  abducta,  PhU, 
Isocardia  cordata,  Buck. 
Leda  anglica,  tPOrb. 

—  lachryma.  Sow, 

rostralis,  Lam.f 

Lucina  despecta  P,  PhU. 
Macrodon  hirsonensis,  d*Arch. 
Modiola  cuneata.  Sow. 

furcataP,  Goldf,  (M.  a8pera,PAt/.) 

imbricata,  Sow. 

sowerbyana,  d'Orb. 

ungulata,  Y.  fy  B. 

Myacites  aequatus,  PAt7. 

dilatus.  PhU. 

Mytilus  cuneatiiB,  PAt7. 
Nucula  variabilis.  Sow. 
Opis  similis,  Sow, 
Pholadomya  Heraulti,  Ag, 

SsBinanni,  L,  3f  M, 

Quenstedtia  laevigata,  PhU. 

oblita,  PAf7. 

Sowerbva  triangularis,  PhU. 
Tanoredia  axinSormis,  Phil, 
Trigonia  denticulata,  Ag. 

formosa.  Lye. 

sharpiana.  Lye, 

spinulosa,  Y.  Sf  B. 

—  v-costata,  hyc. 


•  Species  foand  only  in  the  "  Dogger  Sands  **  are  excluded  from  this  list. 

f  It  is  doubtful  whether  these  species  are  found  in  the  Dogfer  proper  or  not  In 
Bumy  cases  it  is  not  stated  whether  species  hare  been  found  m  the  Dogger  itself  or 
in  tht  Blea  Wyke  Beds  below.  Also  at  the  inUmd  localities  these  latter  beds,  if  they 
czitt,  hare  not  been  separated. 
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SCAPHOPODA. 

Dentalium  elongatum,  Goldf,  \   Dentalium  entaloides,  Detl, 

Gasteropoda. 


Actson  Sedfi^yiciy  PhU. 
Actieonina  glabra,  Phil. 
humeralis,  Phil, 

—  mitraeformis,  Brauns,* 
— —  sp. 

Alaria  harnus,  Desl.   var.    Pbillipsii, 

d^Orb. 
— pseud o-armata.  Hud. 
— —  sublaBvigata,  Hud, 
— — >-  unicarinata,  Hud. 
Amberleya  biserta.  Hud, 
Cfritbium  Beanii,  L.  4'  ^> 
— —  Leckenbyi,  Hud, 

muricatum,  Sow, 

turns  P,  Hud, 

vet u stum,  Phil, 

Cbemnitzia  coarctata  P,  Desl. 

lineata,  Sow. 

Cloughtonia      (Pbasianella)      cincta, 

Phil 
Fibula  (Cerithiuin).canina,  Hud. 
Littorina  biserta,  PhU. 

—  Pbillipsii,  L.Sf  M. 
unicarinata.  Bean, 

—  sp. 

Natica  adducta,  Phil. 


tumidula, 


Natica  cincta,  Phil, 

proxiua,  Hud. 

punctura,  Becun, 

Nerinsea  cingenda,  Pib7. 

cingenda,  Sow. 

Nerita  costulata,  Desh. 
minuta,    Sow.,    var. 

PhU. 

pseudo-costata,  d'Orb. 

Neritopsis  bajocensis,  d'Orb. 

laevigata,  Phil, 

Onustus  omatissimus,  d'Orb. 

pyramidatuB,  Phil. 

Pleurutomaria  anglica.  Sow. 
Pseudalaria  (Trochus)  jugoaa.  Bean. 
Purpurina  elaborata.  Bean. 
Tr'Kshotoraa  calix,  PhU. 
Turbo  funiculatus,  Phil. 

granatus.  Hud. 

laevigatus.  Sow. 

melanioides,  Bean. 

sp. 

Turritella     opalina,      Quentt.,     vnr. 

canina,  Hua. 
quadrivittata,  PhU. 


Cbphalopoda. 

Anunonites  Murchisonse,  Soto.  I   Nautilus  lineatus,  Soto. 

Belemnites  giganteus,  Schlot.  \ 


*  It  is  doubtful  whether  these  species  are  found  in  the  Dogger  proper  or  not.  In 
many  cases  it  is  not  stated  whether  species  have  heen  found  in  the  Dogger  itself  or 
in  the  Blea  Wyke  Beds  below.  Also  at  tbe  inland  localities  these  latter  beds,  if  they 
exist,  have  not  been  separated. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
THE  LOWER  OOLITES— corUinued. 

The  Lower  Estcarink  Series. 

The  great  series  of  Estuarine  hedi?,  which  form  the  chief 
part  of  the  Lower  Oolites  and  which  have  so  large  a  develop- 
ment in  Yorkshire,  may  be  said  to  constitute  an  Oolitic  coal- 
field resembling  on  a  small  scale  the  more  important  measures 
of  Carboniferous  age.  They  con«st  of  irregular  alternations  of 
sandstone  and  shale  containing  plant  remaiuv^,  thin  seams  of  conl 
and  occasionally  a  little  ironstone,  suggesting  a  freshwater  or 
estuarine  origin.  Over  a  portion  of  this  area  these  beds  are 
capable  of  being  sef)arate(l9  as  we  mentione  I  above,  into  three 
distinct  horizons  by  the  (}rey  Limestone  and  the  Millep  re  Bed ; 
but  as  the  former  of  these  marine  bands  dies  out  in  the  extreme 
south  while  the  latter  disappears  to  the  north  it  is  not  always 
possible  to  retain  these  divisions.  They  are,  however,  very  con- 
venient as  far  as  they  go  ;  we  therefore  propose  to  use  the  terms 
Lower,  Middle  and  Upper  Estuarine  Series  respectively,  where 
we  are  able  to  make  out  tlie  intervening  bands,  and  to  speak  of 
them  in  a  general  way  as  Estuarine  Series  when  these  beds  are  not 
recognizable.* 

There  has  ^en  some  confusion  ami)ng  the  older  authors  in  the 
nomenclature  of  the  Estuarine  Series  of  the  Lower  Oolites  from 
the  fact  of  the  marine  bfinds  forming  the  respective  divisions  not 
'Deing  always  recognized.  W.  Smith  used  the  tern.s  "  Coaly 
Grit,  Sandstone  and  Sand  "  for  all  the  beds  between  the  Cornbrash 
and  the  Lias  without  makincr  anv  divisions  between  them. 
Young  and  Bird  recognized  the  position  of  the  Grey  Limestone, 
and  that  the  beds  above  were  eoinewhut  different  in  character 
from  those  below ;  to  the  latter,  which  they  treated  as  one  formation, 
they  gave  the  name  '*  Sandstone  Shale  and  Coal."  Prof.  Phillips 
described  the  lower  part  of  this  series  ns  the  ^^  Lower  Sandstone 
Shale  and  Coal"  or  the  '* Lower  Carbonaceous  Sandstone  and 
Shale,"  but  he  was  at  first  a  good  deal  confused  us  to  the 
respective  positions  of  the  Grey  Limestone  and  Millepore  Bed, 
consequently  the  plant  remains  from  Gristhorpe,  which  are  really 
in  the  Middle  Estuarine  Series,  are  mentioned  a^  occurring  iu  the 
upper  diviz^ion,  while  many  apparently  from  the  i*uine  horizon 
further  north  arc  given  from  the  lower  series*.     This  error  was, 


*  These  names  do  not  imply  that  the  heds  in  question  are  of  the  same  age  ai 
those  similarly  named  in  the  Midland  counties,  although  some  of  them  may  h^ 
contemporaneoas. 
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however,  corrected  in  the  last  edition  of  his  work,  the  Gristhorpe 
plantd  being  placed  in  the  *'  Middle  Shale/'*  although  it  is  not 
very  clear  whether  some  species  from  Staintondale  may  not  btili 
be  erroneously  included  in  the  Lower  Series.  Dr.  Wright  classed 
the  whole  of  the  arenaceous  lacustrine  deposits  below  the  Orey 
Limestone  under  the  term  *^  Lower  Sandstones  and  Shales,"  ap- 
parently considering,  as  Williamson  had  done,  that  the  strata 
seen  on  the  coast  between  it  and  the  Millepore  Bed  were  merely  a 
local  episode  not  represented  elsewhere.  Mr.  Hudleston  correctly 
divides  the  Estuarine  beds  into  three  series  under  the  terms 
"  Lower,  Middle,  and  Upper  Shale,  and.  Sandstone." 

Synonyms. — "  Lower  Carboniferous  Series  "  (part),  Smith  ;t  "  Sandstone 
Shale  and  Coal"  (part).  Young  and  Bird,  OteoL  of  the  Yorkw.  Coaat,  p.  109, 
1822 ;  "  Coal  formation/' j;  (part)  Sedffwick,  Ann.  of  Phil.,  ser.  2,  vol.  zi.  p.  345  ; 
"  Lower  Sandstone  Shale  and  Coal/  or  "  Lower  Carbonaceous  Sandstone  and 
Shale"  (part),  PhilUps,  Geol.  of  York,  pp.  33  and  153, 1829 ;  "  Lower  Sand- 
stone and  Shale,"  ^Yilliam8on,  Trans.  Geol.  Soc.,  ser.  2,  vol.  5,  p.  235,  1837 ; 
"Lower  Sandstones  and  Shales  "  (part),  Wright,  Quart.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc., 
vol.  zvi.  p.  30,  1860;  '*The  Lower  Shale  and  Sandstone,"  Hudleston, 
Proc.  Geol.  Assoc,  vol.  iii.  p.  306,  1874;  "Lower  Estuarine  Series,"  Memoir 
of  the  Geol.  Survey,  Expl.  of  95,  S.W.  and  95,  S.E.  1880. 

Of  the  three  series  of  Estuarine  beds  the  lowest  is  the  most 
arenaceous;  it  contains  thick  and  important  beds  of  sandstone 
which  can  often  be  traced  for  considerable  distances,  although  they 
are  not  constant  enough  to  be  relied  upon  as  geological  horizons. 
They  vary  somewhat  in  their  passage  across  the  country,  but  like 
the  higher  series  are  most  arenaceous  in  the  no^ih  and  west. 
About  the  middle  of  the  series  there  is  a  well-marked  marine  band 
known  as  the  Eller  Beck  Bed,  which  we  will  describe  presently. 
With  this  exception  the  series  as  far  as  we  know  does  not  contain 
any  marine  shells,  but  remains  of  land  plants  are  very  abundant, 
although  the  number  is  not  quite  so  large  as  in  the  series  above. 
In  fact  but  for  the  rich  store  of  plants  which  have  been  obtained 
from  the  Estuarine  beds  of  the  Yorkshire  coast  we  should  know 
little  of  the  ancient  vegetation  of  the  Oolitic  period.  Many  of 
these  have  formed  the  type  specimens  with  which  the  Jurassic 
flora  of  other  localities  have  been  compared. 

The  fact  that  these  sandstones  and  shales  contained  ''  ve^table 
bodies"  was  noticed  by  many  of  the  older  writers,  but  the  first 
attempt  to  figure  any  of  the  specimens  was  by  Young  and  Bird  in 
1822,  who,  in  the  **Geol.  of  the  Yorksh.  Coast'*  give  imperfect 
drawings  of  a  few  of  the  most  remarkable  from  the  valley  of  the 
Esk  and  the  W  hitby  Coast,  but  showing  no  details  of  structure, 
and  without  either  nnmes  or  descriptions.  In  Prof.  Phillip's  de- 
scription of  the  Yorkshire  Coast,  1829  and  1836,  many  species  are 
named  and  figured,  but  not  described.  §  Since  then  the  numerous 
species  of  this  remarkable  flora  have  been  figured  and  described 


*  Prof.  W.  C.  Williamson  was  the  first  to  point  out  the  correct  position  of  the 
beds  at  Gristhorpe. 

t  Smith  quoted  by  Williamson,  Trans.  Geol.  Soc.,  ser.  2,  vol.  v.  p.  239.     1887. 

{  Inelodes  the  whole  of  the  Lower  Oolites. 

§  Many  species  have  retained  the  MS.  names  giren  them  by  Bean. 
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by  Brongniart,  "  V^g^toux  Fossaes,"  1828;  Lindley  and  Hutton 
"FoOTil  Flora,"  1833;  Goppert,  ''Syatema  Filicum  fosBilium " ; 
Sternberg,  "  Flora  der  Vor welt " ;  De  2igno, "  Flora  Fossilig  forma- 
tionis  OolithicaB,"  1856-73;  Banbury,  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  See, 
voL  vii.  p.  179, 1851 ;  Leckenby,  Quart.  Joura  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  xx. 
p.  74 ;  and  again  by  Prof.  Phillips  in  1875,  who  in  the  3rd  edition 
of  the  *'  Geology  of  the  Yorkshire  Coast "  analysed  the  determi- 
nations of  previous  authors  and  brought  the  subject  fairly  up  to 
date  at  that  time.  In  reoent  years,  however,  the  subject  of  Fossil 
Botany  has  undergone  some  important  changes,  and  many  of  the 
species  have  been  revised  by  Natnorst,  Lebour,  and  others.*  From 
these  accounts  this  and  the  succeeding  lists  of  plants  have  been 
compiled.  The  species  given  in  this  list  are  said  to  be  from  the 
''lower  sandstone  and  shale,^  but  it  is  possible,  as  the  lower  and 
middle  series  were  formerly  considered  as  one,  that  a  few  of  the 
species  may  belong  to  a  higher  horizon. 


List  of  Plants  from  the  Lower  Estuarine  Series. 

CrYPTOGAMIA   (EQUISBTACBJl).t 


M  EqtdselMm  eobmmare,  Br.  ... 

M  L^copoiU€Mfalcata$,  L.  &  H. 

M  PhyUotkeea  {EquisetUes)  lateralis,  PhiL  - 

Cryptogamia  (Filicbs). 

M  AcrostiehitesprincspSf  Presl. 

A^letmm  (Pecopteris)  wkUbiense,  Br. 
Dtehsoma  ISphenopteris)  hymenophylhides,  Br. 
Martaria  Siamsom,  Phil. 
Paehypteris  {biehf^teris)  laneeolata,  Bronff, 

M  Peeoptsris  ctstpitosa,  Phil. 
curtata,  Phil. 
dentata,  L.  &  H. 
kaibnmensis,  L.  &  H. 
imconstans,  Phil. 
lobtfolia,  Phil. 
polydactyla,  Gopp.     - 
Sphenopteru  ajinis,  Phil. 

arbusciUa,  Phil. 

arauta,  L.  &  H.  denticulata,  Br. 
athyroidesj  Brong.    - 
crenulata,  Br. 
dissocialiSt  Phil. 
Jugleri,  Ettin^sh. 
niMscmdes,  Phil. 
qmnquehba,  Phil. 
„         socialis,  Phil. 
M  Ttanopteris  vtttata,  Br.    - 

Thyrsoptsris  maaUana,  Heer.  | 


»$ 
ft 
*» 
ft 
tf 


M 
ft 
ft 

9f 
ft 
M 
ft 


Haybum,  Staiotondale 
High  Whitby. 

Haybum  Wyke. 


Haybum,  Whitby. 

Haybum. 

Hawsker. 

Saltwick,  Egton  Moors 

Haybum. 
Haybum. 
Staintondale. 

Haybum. 
Haybum. 

Haybum. 

Haybum. 

Haybum,  Staintondale. 

Haybum. 

Saltwick  F. 

Haybum. 

Haybum,  Saltwick. 

Staintondale. 

Haybum. 

Haybum,  Staintondale. 

Haybum,  Saltwick. 

Saltwick. 


M  Those  marked  thus  occur  also  in  the  Middle  Estoarine  Series. 


*  See  Williamson,  Linn.  Trans.,  rol.  xxri.,  p.  663,  1S70  ;  Carrothers,  Ibid.,  p.  676 ; 
Lebour,  Catalogue  of  the  Hutton  Collection  of  Fossil  Plants  [at  Newcastle-apon- 
Tynel,  1878;  Nathorst,  5fy  af  Eongl.  Vetens.  Akad.  Forhand.,  1880,  No.  5,  p.  S8, 
and  No.  9a  p.  8S.    Stockholm,  1881. 

f  Yerticai  stems  of  Equiutites  are  common  thronghoat  the  northern  moorlands. 
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Gymnospbrmjb  (Cycadacbjb). 

M  Anomozamites  lindleyanus,  Sch.  (Pt.  minus,  L.  &  H.) 
M  Cycadites  zamioides,  Leek. 
M  Otozamites  acumincttus ,  L.  &  H. 
distans,  Natbont. 
gracilis,  Phil. 
grcmineus,  Phil. 
graphicus.  Bean. 
lanceolatus,  Phil. 
latifolius,  Phil. 
ohtusus,  L.  &  H. 
parallelus,  Phil. 
tenuatus,  Bean. 
Podozamites  (Zamites)  lanceolatus,  L.  &  H. 
Solenites  furcata,  L.  and  H. 
FTt/^tamjontd  gigas,  L.  &  H. 

hastula,  Bean.  (P/.  pectinoideum,  Ph 


» 


» 


»> 


» 


$9 


*t 


>» 


f> 


>» 


ft 


) 


Whitby. 

Hayburn. 

Whitby. 

Haybum. 

Saltwick.  Whitby. 

Haybum. 

Whitby. 

Saltwick. 

Haybum. 

Whitby. 

Haybum. 

Haybum,  Whitby. 

Haybum. 

Whitby. 

Haybum,  Saltwick. 


Gymnospermjs  (Conifkrjb). 


Araucaria  PhUlipsii,  Cm, 

M  Brachyphyllum  mammillare,  Br.  -  -  . 

„  setosum,  Phil.  ... 

M  Cryptomerites  divari-cattis,  Bunbury. 

Crinhgo  whitbiensis^  Nathorst.  -  •  - 

Taxites  brevifolius,  Nathorst.  -  -  - 

M  Thuytes  expansus  ?,  Sternb.  ... 

M  Those  marked  thas  occur  also  in  the  Middle  Estnarine  Series. 
U  Occurs  also  in  the  Upper  Estuarine  Series. 


Haybum. 
Haybum,  Whitby. 
Haybum. 

Whitby. 
Whitby. 
Egton,  Saltwick. 


In  the  shove  list  of  plants  only  thirteen  species  pass  up  into  the 
Middle  Estuarine  Series  and  only  one  into  the  Upper  Estuarine 
Series ;  showing  that  although  the  several  series  represent  a 
more  or  le^s  continuous  deposit  only  interrupted  by  slight 
incursions  of  marine  conditions,  nevertheless  large  intervals  of 
time  must  have  interlapsed  between  the  several  periods  during 
which  the  flora  was  able  to  undergo  so  considerable  a  changes 
Over  the  n6rthern  moorlands^  where  the  Millepore  Bed  dies  out, 
and  the  Lower  and  Middle  Estuarine  Series  consequently  form  one 
consecutive  deposit^  it  is  possible  that  the  species  common  to  both 
may  be  greater,  but  we  have  no  evidence  on  this  point,  these  rooks 
not  having  been  as  yet  sufficiently  examined  with  this  view,  nor  have 
scarcely  any  plants  been  obtained  from  the  inland  sections. 

In  the  Lower  Estuarine  Series  there  are  no  AlffCB  nor  any 
purely  marine  plants ;  but,  as  we  should  expect  in  beds  formed 
under  estuarine  conditions,  marsh-loving  plants  such  as  JEgui- 
setacecB  abound,  these  in  fact  being  more  common  on  certain 
horizons  than  all  the  other  s|)ecies  put  together.  So  plentiful  are 
these  plants  in  some  places  that  they  contribute  largely  if  not 
entirely  to  the  formation  of  thin  seams  of  coal.  They  frequently 
occiu:  m  a  vertical  position,  and  rooted  in  the  soil  in  which  they 
grew  ;  this  latter  souietimes  forming  the  valuable  underelays  we 
have  alluded  to  elsewhere.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  these 
plants  floated  into  the  position  in  which  they  are  found,  the 
superior  gravity  of  their  roots  keeping  them  in  an  erect  position  ;• 


*  Williamson,  Trans.  Geol.  Soc:,  2nd  ser.,  vol.  v.  p.  230  ;  also  Phillips,  Gtol.  of 
the  Torksh.  Coast,  2nd  Ed.  p.  66,  and  drd  Ed.  p.  143. 
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but  if  this  was  the  case  we  should  not  find  these  continuous 
bands  of  clay  i>enetrated  by  innumerable  rootlets.  For  this  reason 
it  is  clear  tliat  the  coal  seams  were  formed  by  the  gradual  decay 
of  the  plants  in  the  place  where  they  grew,  and  are  not  the  result 
of  drifted  vegetation. 

The  most  plentiful  of  all  the  Jurassic  plants  however  are  the 
ferDs ;  of  which  there  are,  according  to  Mr.  Etheridge,  no  lesd  timn 
53  species  in  the  different  Estunrinc  Series.  Of  these  the  genus 
Pecopteris  is  very  plentiful  in  both  the  Lower  and  Middle  Series. 
Numerous  species  of  Sphenopteris  also  occur  in  the  Lower  Series, 
but  no  species  of  Phlebopteris  which  is  80  abundant  in  that  above. 
Of  the  Cycads  the  liower  Es^tuarine  Series  is  remaricable  for  the 
abundance  of  the  genera  Otozamites  and  those  allied  to  Zamites ; 
in  the  Middle  Estuarine  Series  these  are  rarer  and  we  have  a 
preponderance  of  the  genus  Pterophyllum. 

The  Lower  Kstuarine  Series  are  first  seen  on  the  coast  south 
of  Scarborough  where  they  form  the  outer  part  of  the  scars 
opposiie  Yons  Nab,*  and  CarneKan  Ba\ .  At  the  first  of  these 
placea  there  M*e  two  or  three  reefs  of  this  sandstone,  but  they  are 
only  exposed  at  very  low  water.  In  Carnelian  Bay  these  beds 
have  their  largest  exposure,  being  brought  up  by  the  fault  which 
traverses  the  bay,  and  the  course  of  which  is  well  seen  by  the 
disturbance  it  causes  to  the  sandstones  on  either  side.  At  neither 
of  these  places  is  there  a  very  great  thickness  exposed,  but  the 
rocks  appear  to  have  become  excessively  hard,  and  well  able  to 
withstand  the  force  of  the  sea. 

North  of  this  these  beds  do  not  come  above  sea-level  till  we 
reach  the  northern  side  of  Cloughton  Wyke,  a  distance  of  over  Jtix 
miles,  where  they  again  appear  and  coi\tiuue  along  the  lower  part 
of  the  cliff  by  Hayburn  Wyke  and  Staintondale  to  lUea  Wyke. 
Above  the  i^ogger  at  this  place  there  is  a  clear  section  showing 
the  whole  of  the  Lower  Series  which  is  here   divided  into  two 

ertions  by  the  thin  marine  band  known  as  the  EUer  Beck  Bed. 
le  section  is  as  follows!  : — 


The  Lower  Estuarine  Beds,  Blea  Wyke. 


>    111    1 


Massive  false-bedded  sandstone,  very  ferruginous  - 
Light  sandy  shale  -  >  -  * 

Hajrd  white  stone  •  -  •  -  - 

Dark  diale  with  uoderclay  ... 

Shale  with  carbonaceous  bands 
Hard  white  stone  .... 

Shale        ...... 

Coal  Sxam,  very  impure  ... 

Rabblv  flaggy  sandstoue  .  .  -  - 

Thin  flaggy  sandstone  resting  on  a  I 

few  feet  of  soft  shale  enclosing  thin  V  Ellbr  Beck  Beo         1 5    0 

bands  of  ironstone  -  -  J 

♦  Comiption  of  the  word  Town  or  Yoon,  eignifying  oven. 

t  The  following  details  are  mainly  from  the  descriptions  given  by  Mr.  Barrow  hi 
the  Geological  Survey  Memoirs  ;  a  few  relating  to  the  interior  dales  are  by  Mr.  ^''^ 

£    ei883.  M 
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60 
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8 
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9 
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0 

4 

10 

0 
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Shales,  soft  and  light  coloured,  with  a  band  o 
ferruginous  nodudes  containing  plant  remains 

Carbonaceous  shale 

Shale,  rather  sandy 

Carbonaceous  shale 

Very  hard  sandstone 

Shale,  soft  and  soapy  to  the  touch 

Sandstone,  somewhat  flaggy 

Shale         •  .  •  • 

Sandstone 

Dark  shale  .  .  - 

Shale  with  thin  bands  of  very  hard  stone 

Coal  Seam  ... 

Underclay  .  .  • 

Soft  ferruginous  sandstone,  with  vertical  stems  o 
plants,  probably  Equisetites,  often  5  feet  high 

Shale,  soft  and  light  coloured 

Coal  Seam         .... 

Sandstone,  soft  and  rubbly 

Coal  Seam  .... 

Shale,  dark  coloured         ... 

Sandstone,  coarse  grained,  ferruginous,  and  false 
bedded  ... 

Shale,  dark  coloured 

Total 


Ft.    In. 


20 
1 

20 
2 
2 
8 
5 
6 
3 
3 

30 
0 
2 

12 
4 

0 
2 
0 
6 

24 
10 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

6^ 
0 

0 
0 

2 
0 
8 

0 

0 
0 


159  11 


286    0 


Dogger  series,  &c.    Hard  and  ferruginous  Sandstone. 

In  the  Staintondale  cliffs  the  upper  portion  of  this  series  is  in 
most  places  hidden  by  the  debris  and  fallen  blocks  from  the  cliff 
above;  the  beds  below  the  EUer  Beck  Bed  are  however  much 
better  seen,  and  form  the  lower  cliff  from  Iron  Scar  south  of 
Hayburn  Wyke  to  Blea  Wyke.  Prom  a  general  view  of  these 
cliffs  it  is  seen  that  sandstone  predominates  in  the  upper  part, 
shale  in  the  lower.* 

At  Hawsker  where  the  Grey  Limestone  comes  dose  to  the 
edge  of  the  cliff,  there  are  about  285  feet  of  Estuarine  beds 
between  it  and  the  Alum  Shale,  while  the  thickness  between  the 
EUer  Beck  Bed  and  the  Dogger  is  only  about  100  feet.  There  is 
a  very  clear  section  here^  but  as  the  Millepore  Bed  has  died  out, 
the  Lower  apd  Middle  Estuarine  Series  cannot  be  separated; 
consequently  north  of  this  we  have  to  treat  them  as  one  formation. 
In  these  cliffs  two  thin  coal  seams  are  seen  just  above  the  Dogger, 
but  they  die  away  before  reaching  Whitby,  although  they  were 
proved  in  the  boring  given  below.  Between  Hawsker  and 
Whitby  the  variations  in  the  strata  are  very  remarkable,  thick 
lenticular  beds  of  sandstone  coming  in  and  frequently  cutting  out 
the  shales  that  were  previously  deposited.  These  false-bedded 
sandstones  are  very  rich  in  plant  remains  and  soft  jet  Beyond 
Whitby  the  Estuarine  Series  are  not  so  well  exposed  from  the 
thick  covering  of  Boulder  Clay,  but  a  good  general  idea  of  the 
strata  below  the  Grey  Limestone  may  be  formed  frou)  the 
following   detailed  account  of  a  boring  put  down  in   1821,  by 


*  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  lower  cliff  it  a  repetition  of  the  upper  one  aliped 
down.    Thii  is  not  the  case.    See  page  418. 
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Col.  Wilson,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Esk,  opposite  the  village  of 
Ruswarp.* 

Soil  and  gravelly  clay  (alluvium)  ... 
Blue  metal  (sandy  shale)  .... 
Black  stone  (bitiuninous  sbale)  ... 

Grey  metal  (grey  shale)  .... 

Brown  post  (brown  sandstone)  ... 

Grey  metal     --.-.. 
Yellow  guUety  stone  (soft  sandstone) 
Grev  metal  stone  with  post  girdles  (hard  nodules)    - 
Yellow  poet  (yellow  sandstone)         -  -        ,   - 

Blue  metal     ...... 

Coal 

Blue  metal  with  skares  of  coal  (bituminous  shales)  - 
Yellow  skamy  post    -  -  .  .  . 

Blue  metal    ...... 

Black  stone  with  a  mixture  of  coal    -  -  - 

Blue  metal     •  -  -  -  -  - 

Coal 

Grey  poet  with  water .  .  -  .  - 

Whin  (ironstone)        ..... 

Grey  post       ...... 

Blue  metal     -  -  -  •  -  •  -8 

Blue  metal  stone  (blue  schistose  sandstone)    ... 
Grey  metal     ---..-- 
Grey  and  white  post  -  -  -  -  -  - 

Grey  mefcal  with  post  girdles  -  .  .  •  . 

Blue  metal  stone        ...... 

White  post  with  metal  partings         .... 

Grey  metal  with  skares  of  coal  .... 

Grey  metal  stone        ...... 

Whm  -  -  -  - 

Grey  metal  with  metal  partings         .... 

Whin  -  - 

Grey  post  with  metal  partings  .... 

Grev  metal  .-.--.. 
Foul  coal  --..--• 
Grey  metal  with  post  gprdles  .  ^  .  .  . 

Grey  post  -.-.--- 
Grey  metal  stone       .•-.-• 

Coal 

Grey  metal     .--..•- 

c«a 

Grey  metal     .--.-•. 
Grey  post       ....... 

Whin  (this  and  the  preceding  rock    appear   to  form  the 
"Dogger") 


Below  this  the  boring  was  carried  on  nearly  100  feet  further  into  the  Alum 
Shale. 

The  Grey  Limestone  crops  out  in  the  bank  about  30  feet  above 
the  site  of  this  boring,  consequently  the  total  thickness  of  the 
Estuarine  Series  below  that  bed  is  about  270  feet. 

Some  distance  to  the  west  of  Whitbv  in  Eaithwaite  Gill  fine 
sections  of  the  sandstone  and  shales  of  the  Estuarine  Series  may 
be  seen,  which  are  very  picturesque  but  not  of  much  interest 
geologically.     From  this  point  to  Warsett  Hill,  near  Saltburn,  aJl 

*  Young  and  Bird,  Geol.  of  the  Yorkshire  Coast.     2nd  edition,  p.  124. 

M   2 


Ft. 

In. 

22 

0 

10 

0 

2 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

10 

0 

8 

0 

6 

0 

15 

0 

0 

4 

11 

8 

2 

0 

2 

6 

0 

6 

3 

6 

0 

6 

3 

4 

0 

8 

3 

0 

8 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

7 

0 

13 

8 

2 

0 

18 

4 

3 

0 

4 

0 

1 

6 

10 

6 

1 

0 

18 

0 

2 

0 

0 

6 

11 

7 

3 

0 

14 

0 

0 

4 

4 

2 

Oil 

6 

0 

4 

7 

1 

6 

247 

6 
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the  higher  points  in  the  cliff  are  capped  with  beds  of  this  series, 
but  only  in  one  place  do  strata  so  high  as  the  Eller  Beck  Bed 
come  on.  In  the  clear  and  easily-accessible  cliffs  north-east  of 
Goldsborough  the  sandstones  and  shales  can  be  readily  examined  ; 
several  of  the  shales  here  being  good  tire-clays,  though  no  coal  is 
seen. 

Inland  there  are  good  exposures  in  the  various  streams  south 
and  west  of  Mulgrave  Woods.  At  the  head  of  Borrowby  Dale, 
and  again  a  little  north  of  Scaling,  a  thick  bed  of  sandstone 
occurs  close  under,  the  Orey  Limestone,  forming  in  the  latter 
case  bold  and  picturesque  scars ;  while  beds  considerably  lower 
in  the  series  can  be  seen  by  follo\ying  down  Rousby  Beck  and 
Easington  Beck.  Liverton  and  Hagg  Becks,  which  unite  to  form 
Kilton  Beck,  give  a  remarkably  fine  series  of  sections  of  the 
strata  between  the  Eller  Beck  Bed  and  the  Grev  Limestone 
Series,  forming  some  of  the  most  beautiful  stream  scenery  in  the 
district ;  here  again  a  thick  mass  of  sandstone  occurs  close  beneath 
the  latter  bed.  A  complete  section  from  the  Do^er  to  the  Eller 
Beck  Bed  and  some  distance  above  is  seen  just  south  of  Loflhouse 
and  again  in  the  beck  between  Hagg  Hole  and  Mill  Holme. 

Except  the  sandstones  seen  in  quarries,  there  are  no  good 
sections  about  either  Eston  or  -Upleatham  hills,  but  borings  in  the 
former  have  given  a  complete  section  of  these  beds.  In  the  great 
escarpment  south  of  Guisbrough  the  old  Alum  quarries  nave 
exposed  the  lower  strata  very  well,  and  bring  out  strongly  the 
rapid  changes  in  the  Estuarine  Series.  At  Belman  Bank  Quarry 
the  basement  beds  are  for  the  most  |)art  shaly,  while  about  High- 
cliff  an  imposing  mass  of  sandstone  marks  the  junction  of  the 
Lias  and  Oolite. 

Along  the  valley  of  the  Esk  the  Estuarine  Series  are  brought 
down  by  the  deep  synclinal  which  ranges  ^along  the  hills  to  the 
nortn,  so  that  as  a  rule  the  beds  crop  out  at.  a  higher  level  on  the 
south  side  than  on  the  north*  Throughout  a  great  part  of  the 
dale  the  strata  are  obscured  by  Drift y*^ and  are  principallj  interest- 
ing on  account  of  the  old  coal  workings  and  building  stones  they 
contain,  to  which  we  will  refer  presently. 

In  Commondale  one  of  the  fire-cky  beds  is  worked  tor  making 
drain  pipes  of  large  size  and  a  superior  class  of  perforated  bricks. 
There  is  a  nearly  complete  section  in  this  neighbourhood,  but  we 
were  unable  to  identify  the  Eller  Beck  Bed. 

In  the  Grosmont  district  there  is  about  30  feet  above  the 
Dogger,  a  great  mass  of  sandstone,  sometimes  as  much  as  60  feet 
thick,  which  makes  a  very  bold  feiiture  along  both  sides  of  the 
valley.  This  bed  is  remarkably  j)er8istent,  and  is  the  source  of  a 
considerable  part  of  the  building  stone  of  the  district,  the  &mou8 
Aialaby  quarries  being  in  the  lower  part  of  it.  To  the  south  it 
passes  through  Crag  Cliff  Wood  and  up  Eller  Beck,  where  there 
is  a  complete  section  of  all  these  bed.^,  though  there  is  no  point  of 
special  interest  about  them.  The  sandstones  are,  for  the  most 
part,   very    felspathic,    which    does    not    permit  their  resisting 
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much  pressure,  and,  when  this  is  the  case,  renders  them  unfit  for 
building  purposes. 

A  second  boring  for  coal,  put  down  by  Col.  Wilson,  in  J82I9  18 
of  some  interest  as  showing  the  character  of  the  Estuorine  Scries 
at  the  head  of  Little  Beck. 

Borviig  at  Maybeck$y  half  a  mile  smith  of  Falling  Force,* 

Ft.  In. 

Soil  and  loose  stones  (alluvium)         .  -  . 

Strong  brown  post  (brown  sandstone) 

Blue  metal  ana  metal  stone  with  post  girdles  (blue  shale, 
schistose  sandstone  with  bard  nodules) 

Coal 

Grey  metal  stone  (grey  schistose  sandstone) 

Strong  post  with  a  mixture  of  whin  (sandstone  with  iron- 
stone)        --.--- 

Grey  metal  (grev  shale)  .... 

Dark  blue  metal  (blue  shale)  ... 

Grey  post  (grey  sandstone)     .  -  -  - 

Grey  metal  with  post  girdles  (grey  shale  with  nodules) 

Grejr  metal  with  skares  of  ooal  (bituminous  shale)    - 

White  post  (white  sandstone)  ... 

Grey  metal     .  . 

Coal 

Grejr  metal  stone        ..... 

White  pNOst  with  water  .... 

Soft  white  post  ..... 

Grey  metal  stone        ..... 

Black  stone  with  a  mixture  of  coal  (bituminous  shale) 

Blue  metal  and  metal  stone  .  -  •  - 

Strong  white  post       ..... 

Blue  metal  with  skares  of  coal  ... 

Grer  post  with  metal  partings  (grey  sandstone  with  seams  of 
shale)         -  -  -        '  - 

Whin  (ironstone)       ..... 

Qttj  post  with  partings         .  .  -  • 

White  post  with  a  mixture  of  whin    •  .  • 

Dark  blue  metal         ..... 

Whin 

Dark  blue  metal  with  skares  of  ooal 

Grey  metal  stone        «  •  .  -  . 

Grey  post  with  a  mixture  of  whin      ... 

Grey  metal     ...--- 
mi         r  Limestone       ..... 

Dogger  P I  ^j^^^     ..... 


-       4 

0 

.     13 

0 

'    67 

0 

-      0 

4 

-    27 

0 

.       4 

6 

.       1 

6 

.       0 

10 

-      6 

0 

-      6 

0 

-      3 

0 

-      3 

0 

-       1 

2 

-      0 

6 

-      6 

0 

.       1 

6 

.      3 

0 

.      3 

3 

.      0 

6 

-     7 

0 

-      1 

0 

-      4 

6 

'-     17 

6 

.      0 

4 

.      6 

0 

.      2 

0 

-      6 

0 

.      0 

6 

-      1 

9 

-      6 

6 

-    36 

7 

-      6 

6 

-      3 

0 

.      6 

0 

.      3  10 

246    0 


The  site  of  this  boring  is  said  to  have  been  530  feet  above  sea* 
level,  and  about  100  feet  below  the  ''blue  limestone/'  so  that  the 
fiStuarine  Series  at  this  point  are  over  300  feet  in  thickness. 

Over  the  Rosedale  Moors  the  Estuarine  Series  covers  the 
greater  part  of  the  higher  ground  surrounding  the  deep  valleys 
which  intersect  these  moorlands.  There  are  about  280  feet  of 
sandstones  and  shales  with  occasional  fire-clays  and  thin  coals 
between  the  Dogger  and  Grey  Limestone  Series  in  this  district. 


*  Toung  and  Bird,  QeoL  of  the  Torkshlre  Coast.    2]id  edition,  p.  182. 
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Drift  wood,  which  has  frequently  been  converted  into  an  inferior 
kind  of  jet^  is  abundant,  and  ferns  often  occur,  though  there  is  a 
curious  scarcity  of  other  fossils.  No  freshwater  shells  have  yet 
been  found  in  this  district,  but  upright  Equisetites  are  sometimes 
seen  in  the  fire-clnys  and  sandstones.  The  sandstones  continually 
change  or  die  out,  so  that  no  bed  can  be  traced  for  any  great 
distance.  There  is  often  a  thick  bed,  making  a  distinct  feature,  a 
short  height  above  the  Dogger,  and  sometimes  cutting  into  the 
Dogger,  but  neither  this  nor  any  other  bed  is  to  be  trusted  as 
making  a  definite  horizon.  Unfortunately,  in  this  area  there  is  a 
dearth  of  clear  exposures  of  any  magnitude,  and  only  one  of 
the  pit  sections  has  been  preserved  by  which  we  can  obtain  a 
general  idea  of  the  thickness  and  character  of  the  beds. 

At  the  Castleton  Koad  shaft  of  the  Rosedale  East  Mines  a  con- 
tinuous section  from  the  Grey  Limestone  to  the  Dogger  was  laid 
open,  and  Mr.  Roscamp  has  given  full  details,  of  which  the 
following  is  an  abbreviated  statement* : — 

Pr.  In. 
Surface  matter     -  -  -  '26 

[Grey  Limestone  f  Grey  shale  -  -  -  -      6    8 

Series.]  L  Freestone  -  -  -  -      3    2 

[fistuarine  Series]    Grey  and  blue  shale,  and    poet,   with 

coal,  &c.         ....  265    8 

r  Freestone  -  -  -  -    10    0 

[Dogger.]         <  Dark  shale  -  -  -  •      4    6 

L  Ironstonx  (blue)  -  -  -    1 1    0 

Total  .  -  302    6 


Towards  the  west  of  this  area  it  is  very  noticeable  that  the 
strata,  as  a  rule,  are  more  arenaceous,  the  sandstones  forming  by 
far  the  larger  part  of  the  Estuarine  Series.  The  section  under 
Burton  Head,  where  the  Alum  Shale  is  succeeded  by  110  feet  of 
sandstone  with  mere  partings  of  shale,  shows  this  very  well ;  the 
sandstone  giving  a  very  bold  outline  to  the  escarpment.  On  the 
edge  of  Ingleby  Moor  there  is  a  very  large  quarry  in  this  sand- 
stone, but  in  Bilsdale  these  beds  are  generally  not  well  developed, 
although  there  is  a  very  bold  crag  of  the  thick  sandstone  in 
Tripsdale  ;  and,  on  the  west  side  of  the  dale,  just  above  Helm 
House,  where  the  uppermost  part  of  the  bed  is  more  even  and 
finer  grained,  it  was  once  quarried  extensively  and  ftimished  the 
stone  from  which  Kievaulx  Abbey  was  built. 

Along  the  north-west  escarpment  there  are  about  250  feet  of 
strata  between  the  Dogger  and  the  Grey  Limestone  Series  con- 
sisting principally  of  massive  and  shaley  sandstones  with  very 
little  real  shale,  the  beds  here  being  much  more  arenaceous  than 
they  are  further  west.  Mr.  Winch  has  preserved  the  record  of 
an  old  boring  on  Odmotherley  Moor  which  gives  some  little 
insight  into  these  beds,  and  shows  the  great  thickness  of  some  of 
the  sandstones  ;  but  as  its  exact  position  is  unknown  it  is  not  of 
much  value. 


*  See  Geology  of  Eskdale,  Rosedale,  &c.,  (Memoir  of  the  Geol.  Surrey),  p.  2S, 
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Boring  on  Osmotherley  Moor} 


Freestone 
Blue  plate    '  - 
Red  fffit 
Soft  blue  plate 
Coal 
Fieettone 


Ft.  Ik. 

. 

-    30    0 

• 

-     12    0 

•                 • 

.      6    0 

«                 • 

.      2    0 

•                         • 

-      0    6 

B                                            • 

.  120    0 

rotal     - 

-  170    6 

After  sinking  to  this  depth  they  bored  150  feet  further,  and 
passingr  through  many  bandn  of  sandstone  and  shale,  seem  to 
nave  left  off  in  some  soft  white  freestone,  but  as  they  kept  no 
good  account  the  details  are  doubtful  If  they  commenced  jnst 
below  the  Grey  Limestone  Series,  it  would  give  the  depth  of  the 
well-known  Moor  Coal  as  a  little  more  than  50  feet  below  that 
series,  and  according  to  this  boring  there  should  be  some  320  (I)  feet 
of  these  estuarine  beds^  but  as  the  whole  is  seen  in  the  face  of  the 
escarpment  to  be  clearly  not  more  than  270  feet  there  must  have 
been  some  mistake  in  the  boring  account,  or  else  this  coal  does 
not  represent  the  Moor  coal  at  all,  but  is  the  thin  upper  seam, 
which  was  also  found  in  the  country  to  the  south  at  Uirdforth. 

South  of  Osmotherley  these  beds  form  the  lower  part  of  the 
escarpment,  but  there  is  not  much  to  notice  about  them  beyond 
that  they  contain  thick  beds  of  sandstone  which  form  the 
prominent  nabs  near  Kepwick  and  Bolthy. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Cox  wold  and  throughout  the 
Howardian  Hills  we  are  again  able,  from  the  coming  in  of  the 
MiUepore  Bed,  to  divide  the  Estuarine  Series  into  three  definite 
horizons.  In  this  region  the  whole  of  the  series  is  very  much 
thinner,  and  there  does  not  appear  to  be  more  than  200  feet  of 
strata  altogether  between  the  Dogger  and  the  Grey  Limestone, 
while  below  the  Millepure  Bed,  that  is  the  Lower  Estuarine 
Series  proper,  there  is  not  more  than  about  120  feet.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Derwent,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  there 
are  even  less,  and  in  the  extreme  south-east,  just  before  they  are 
lost  below  the  overlap  of  the  Chalk,  they  have  almost  thinned  out 
altogether. 

The  beds  are  on  the  whole  softer,  that  is,  instead  of  consisting 
of  shales  and  strong  sandstones,  they  are  composed  mostly  of  beds 
of  clay  alternating  with  soft  sandy  rock,  consequently  there  are 
few  good  features  except  quite  at  the  base.  The  sandstone  in  the 
lower  part  is  quarried  at  a  few  places,  but  this  appears  to  be  the 
only  rock  except  the  marine  beds  capable  of  being  worked.  A  great 
part  of  the  series  in  very  clayey,  but  sandy  beds  come  in  again 
towards  the  top ;  these  latter  are  usually  very  false-bedded  and 
contain  ferruginous  streaks  and  thin  beds  of  ironstone  as  may  be 
seen  in  a  sand  pit  at  Granthorpe. 

*  Wmoh,  Trans.  QeoL  Soc,  voL  v.  p.  661. 


jdr4s8ic  kookb  of  tobkbhihb: 

Fig  10. 
Sandttone  Quarry,  Crou  Hill,  Gantkorpe. 


k.  Thin  RagK?  ferruginouB  beds  becoming  ealcueotu  in  the  up)Kr  part. 
g.  Ssnd  horiEont&lly  iivatified. 
/.  Sand  with  inclined  atratificstion. 
t.  Ferruginous  band. 

d.  Thin  Baggy  ferruginoua  bed. 

e.  Sand. 

b.  Ironatone  nodulea. 

0.  Interbedded  coal;  ahalea  and  aanda. 

(Total  thickness  expoaed  aboat  20  feet.) 
Od  either  cide  of  the  Derweni  at  Kirkham  there  are  tiro  shaft* 
which  were  eunk  with  the  inteotioa  of  working  che  ironstone  of 
the  Dogger.     These  ehcw  thnt  the  Lower  Estuarine  Ssries  is  here 
reduced  to  ahuut  100  feet  in  thickneBB. 

Shaft  at  Mount  Pleasant,  near  Castle  Howard  Station. 

Ft.  In. 
Millepore  Bed  -    Limestone 

f  Hard  blue  ahale 
White  aandgtone 

E*i«in.  Bed.       -Jte,'l°"       ' 
JB  n.  0  in.  ^^  »nd«tone 

Freestone  dogger 
L  Hard  black  shale 
Hydraulic  Umestotie  • 
Dry  blue  ihale 
Top  band  of  iiooitone* 
Hard  sbole 
Ironstone 
Yellow  dry  shale 
Blue  drr  shale 

5»  ft.  8  m.  gi^g^  1,^^  giijj,. 

Alum  shale  - 
Hard  dry  ahale 
Utv  sandy  shale 
White  day  - 
Light  Aolaured  clay 
Fire  clay 
.  The  Dogger  •    Ironstone  bed  • 
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Shaft  sunk  for  Ironstone  at  Kirkham. 


SurfiMX  clftY  and  de- 1 
oomposea 


stone. 
Millepon  Bed 
Estoarine  Beds 

16  ft.  0  in. 


Estuarine  Beds 
86ft.0in. 

The  Dogger 


lime-  >  Clay  and  shale 

Oolitio  limestone 
'  \  Grey  shale 

Hydraulic  limestone  - 

rDark  shale 
-J  Sand  - 

I  Blue  shale 

IClay   - 
•    Ironstone 


Ft.  In 

-      6    0 

.      3    0 

.    15    0 

.      4    0 

-    18    0 

-    27    0 

.    23    0 

-    18    0 

-     12    0 

126    0 

The  first  of  these  sections  has  been  variously  interpreted  by 
different  authors.  Dr.  Wright,*  who  was  tlie  first  to  publish  an 
account  of  it,  includes  the  first  five  divisions  in  the  Millepore 
Bed,  the  next  two  are  grouped  ns  the  Dogger,  and  below  this 
comes  the  Blue  Wick  Sands  and  the  Shales  of  the  Upper  Lias. 
Mr.  HudIeBton,t  who  again  quotes  the  section,  seems  also  to 
consider  the  five  feet  of  ironstone  as  part  of  the  Blue  Wick  Sands, 
and  consequently  below  the  Dogger  ;  but  he  does  not  state  what 
division  he  considers  to  mark  the  horizon  of  that  bed,  although 
he  classes  the  beds  below  as  Supra  Liassic  Shales.  It  seems, 
however,  that  if  the  Dogger  is  present  in  this  section  at  all,  it 
must  come  in  below  the  Hydraulic  Limestone,  as  this  latter  has 
been  traced  throughout  the  Howardian  Hills  in  a  position  evidently 
some  little  distance  above  the  base  of  the  Oolites.  Judging  also 
from  the  fact  that  the  Dogger  is  seen  on  the  hillside  below  at 
about  the  100-feet  contour  line,  whereas  the  summit  of  Mount 
Pleasant  shaft  is  about  235  feet  above  sea-level,  it  is  probable 
that  this  section  did  not  penetrate  any  of  the  Lias  beds,  in  fact, 
barelj  reached  the  true  Dogger. 

The  second  section  renders  this  more  clear,  for  here  the  iron- 
stone ot  the  base  of  the  shaft,  which  is  the  one  that  was  worked, 
is  evidently  the  Dogger  seen  at.  the  mouth  of  the  adit ;  and 
it  is  some  considerable  distance  below  the  Hydraulic  Limestone, 
which  is  exposed  on  the  hillside  at  from  80  to  90  feet  above  the 
adit  to  this  mine.  The  thickness  of  the  different  Estuarine  Beds 
in  these  two  sections  varies  considerably,  but  the  total  thickness 
is  nearly  the  same  in  both. 

The  amount  of  shale  mentioned  in  the  first  of  these  sections  is 
curious,  and  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  terms  employed  by 
the  miners  have  been  interpreted  to  suit  a  preconceived  idea. 

At  Acklam  these  strata,  which  consist  principally  of  sands  or 
soft  s^andstone,  are  reduced  to  abjut  50  feet  in  thickness;  while 
at  Kirkby  Underdale  there  is  merely  a  thin  band  between  the 
Millepore  Bed  and  the  fiins,  and   south  of  this  the  whole  of  the 


*  Quart.  Jouni.  Gcol.  Soc,  vol.  xvi.  p.  33»  I860, 
f  Proc.  Oeol.  Amoc.,  vol.  iii.  p.  324,  1874, 
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Lower  Oolites  are  only  just  recognizable  from  the  few  fragments 
here  and  there. 

When  these  beds  again  come  out  firom  beneath  the  Chalk  in 
South  Yorkshire  they  are,  as  we  have  stated,  very  thin,  and  appear 
to  have  almost  lost  their  estuarine  character ;  in  fact  it  is  doobtfol 
whether  the  whole  of  the  Inferior  Oolite  in  this  region  may  not  be 
marine. 

Coal  Seams. — Although  the  principal  workable  coals  occur  at 
from  50  to  100  feet  below  the  Grey  Limestone  and  therefore  are 
in  the  Middle  Estuarine  Series^  there  are  also  towards  the  base  of 
this  series  one  or  two  unimportant  coal  seams  which  it  will  be 
better  to  describe  here. 

These  usually  occur  not  far  above  the  Dogear,  and  may  be 
observed  at  several  points  along  the  cliffs  between  the  Peak  and 
Whitby.  In  the  section  of  the  Lower  Estuarine  Series  at  Blea 
Wyke  there  are  three  small  seams  varying  in  thickness  from  2  to 
6  inches.  These  come  in  again  on  the  north  side  of  Robin  Hoods 
Bay>  and  are  seen  in  the  clifis  at  Hawsker  Bottoms,  north  of  which 
the  lowest  band  appears  to  die  out 

Although  none  of  these  seams  are  now  of  any  importance, 
nevertheless  in  former  times  workable  coals  appear  to  have  been 
obtained  from  them. 

Prof.  Sedgwick,  in  his  account  of  the  coast,  states  that  coal  was 
worked  in  1821  at  Brandy  Hole  north  of  Robin  Hoods  Bay  and 
gives  the  following  section  : — 

4.  l^ick  beds  of  stroDf^  coane  sandstone. 

3.  Alternations  of  shale  and  grit        -  -  •    30  to  40  feet. 

2.  Ferruginous  coarse  grit  (dogger). 

1.  Alum  shale  at  base  of  cliff. 

Good  coal  was  extracted  from  one  of  the  shale  beds  subordinate 
to  No.  3.* 

Young  and  Bird  also  mention  that  in  1826,  '*an  immense  mass 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  cliff  between  Whitby  and  Saltwick  fell 
down^  and  the  poor  people  of  Whitby  found  some  tons  of  good 
coal  among  the  broken  strata.''t 

Inland  these  ttiin  coal  seams  were  met  with  in  the  boring  at 
Buswarp,]:  where  the  lowest  band  has  increased  to  II  inches,  a 
thickness  quite  sufficient  in  old  times  to  have  been  worth  working 
if  it  had  occurred  at  only  a  slight  depth  beneath  the  8ui*£Eu^e. 

In  the  Maybecks  boring§  there  does  not  appear  to  be  anything 
more  than  mere  streaks  of  coal  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Estuarine 
Series. 

In  the  cliffs  near  Goldsborough,  north  of  Whitby,  several  of  the 
shales,  as  we  have  mentioned,  are  good  fire-clays,  but  no  coal  seams 
are  seen. 


*  Annals  of  Philosophy.     1826.    p.  3S5. 

t  GeoL  Survey  of  the  Torkah.  Coast.    Snd  Edition,  p.  ISl. 

(  See  page  185. 

§  See  page  187* 
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The  same  is  the  case  in  Commondale,  where  one  of  these  fire- 
clays is  worked. 

In  Basedale  a  coal  has  been  worked  which  is  about  70  feet 
af  K)ve  the  Dogger,  but  this  seam  must  be  very  local,  and  apparently 
dies  out  in  a  very  short  distance. 

The  followin«^  account  of  shafts  and  borings  which  seem  to 
have  been  sunk  in  search  of  this  coal,  but  did  not  pass  through  it, 
show  how  very  uncertain  this  seam  must  be : — 

Coal  Sinkings  at  Baysdale,  12  miles  from  H^hitby* 


No.  1. 


Sand  and  gravel 
Brown  sandstone 
Metal  - 

White  freestone 
Blue  metal     - 
Blue  bind 
Blue  metal     • 
Blue  flinty  stone 
White  freestone 
Bine  metal     - 
White  freestone 
Blue  metal    - 
White  freestone 
White  freestone 
Blue  metal     • 
White  freestone 
Blue  metal     - 
White  freestone 
Blue  metal     - 
White  freestone 


Ft. 

In 

4 

4 

3 

0 

3 

0 

4 

6 

3 

0 

1 

6 

3 

0 

1 

5 

10 

6 

4 

6 

27 

0 

1 

0 

4 

% 

16 

6 

3 

0 

1 

0 

1 

4 

0 

6 

1 

6 

11 

2 

Total 


106    3 


No.  2. — Sinking. 


Walling  firom  the  surface 

prab-coloured  stone  - 

Blue  metal     - 

White  freestone 

Blue  metal     - 

White  post     - 

Blue  metal     - 

Here  coal  was  expected. 

White  freestone 


Ft. 

In 

10 

6 

19 

6 

34 

6 

4 

4 

9 

0 

1 

8 

6 

0 

Total 


-  21     0 

-  106    6 


Boring  from  the  bottom  of  the  pit. 

White  freestone  mixed  with  blue  whin 
Rag  stone  .... 
Alum  shale    .  .  -  - 


Total 


Ft.  In. 
12    0 
20    0 
15    0 

153    6 


*  Winchy  Trans.  Qeol.  Soc,  vol.  v.  p.  551. 
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.  No.  •3.-^Boring. 

Peat  moss       •  -  • 

Blue  clay        .  .  - 

Blue  metal      .  .  - 

White  freestone 

Blue  bind       -  .  . 

Blue  metal      .  .  - 

White  stone  •  -  - 

Blue  stone  with  coal  pipes 

Blue  metal  with  post  gurdles  - 

White  ft«estone 

Blue  raggy  stone 

Dark  brown  post  with  water 

Blue  metal  mixed  with  ironstone  balls 


Ft. 

In 

4 

0 

6 

0 

3 

0 

1 

6 

10 

6 

1 

6 

4 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 

4 

6 

4 

6 

9 

0 

4 

0 

.    64    6 


Totol 
Left  off  at  a  coarse  white  post  with  a  large  feeder  of  water. 

Near  Spires  House  at  tlie  south  end  of  Rosedale  and  aloncr 
Hartoft  Beck  a  coal  har^  been  worked  a  short  distance  above  the 
Dogger,  which  is  probably  the  lowest  seam  coming  in  again  for  a 
short  distance.  Just  above  these  pits  is  a  stiong  bed  of  sandstone 
full  of  the  vertical  markings  of  E^uisetitesJ* 

In  the  Howardian  Hills  a  coal  has  been  worked  below  the 
Millepore  Bed  in  the  little  valleys  on  Yearsley  Moor  and  to  the 
south  of  Gilling,  but  it  cannot  be  of  any  thickness  as  all  the 
workings  are  close  to  the  outcrop  and  there  are  no  pits  of  any 
depth.  We  cannot  be  certain  whether  this  is  a  different  seam 
from  that  at  Coxwold^  but  we  fancy  it  must  he,  as  no  mention  is 
made  of  the  Millepore  Bed  in  the  Newburgh  boring  which  must 
have  been  passed  through  if  these  seams  are  the  same,  conse- 
quently we  have  included  the  co:d  worked  at  Coxwold  with  the 
Middle  Estuarine  Series  to  be  described  presently. 

The  Eller  Begk  Bed  and  Htdbaulic  Limestone. 

The  first  of  the  above  names  is  derived  from  Eller  Beck  near 
Goathland,  where  this  bed  is  well  developed.  In  the  Howardian 
HiUs  a  bed  of  Hydraulic  Limestone  comes  in  just  over  the  ironstone 
of  the  Eller  Beck  Bed  or  perhaps  partly  replaces  it ;  this  limestone 
is  much  more  conspicuous  and  better  known  than  the  ironstone 
beneath,  consquently  in  this  region  we  describe  the  bed  under  the 
second  of  these  two  names.  Where  first  seen  on  the  coast  the  Eller 
Beck  Bed  is  scarcely  to  be  recognized  from  the  Estuarine  sandstones 
which  lie  above  and  below  it,  the  only  evidence  of  it  being  one  or 
two  obscure  bands  of  ironstone  with  marine  shells  which  are  not 
always  very  easy  to  find.  In  the  interior,  however,  it  becomes 
much  thicker  and  more  important ;  towards  the  west  developing 
into  a  thick  ironstone  which  has  been  worked,  while  in  the  south 
it  changes,  as  we  Jiave  said,  to  an  hydraulic  limestone  which  is  of 
some  economic  value. 


^  EVof.  Phillips  has  remarked  that  Equisetacett  freqaentlj  coastitiite  a  great  fiart 
of  the  thin  coal-beds.    Oeol.  of  Torkth.  Coast,  3rd  Ed.,  p.  196. 
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The  Eller  Beck  Bed  is  first  seen  rising  from  the  sea,  at  a  point 

ealled  Iron  Scar^  about  a  mile  north  of  C  lough  ton  Wyke,  where 

the  section  is  as  follows  : — 

Ft.  In. 
Sandstone,   close-irrftined  in   upper  part,  and  flaggy  with 

streaks  of  dense  ironstone  near  the  hase     -  -  -     12    0 

'Jliin  band  of  ironstone  with  Nucula,  Astarte  minima^  in 
great  numbers,  also  GerviUia  acuto^  Area  (sp.),  Corbula, 
Taneredia,  and  Littorina    -  -  -  .  -      0    3 

Shales  well  bedded  and  ferruginous  -  .  -  -      3    0 

Thin  band  of  ironstone,  unfossiliferous  -     .       -  -      0    3 

Shales,  similar  to  above  -  .  -  -  -       1     6 

Ironstone       -  •  •  -  -  -  -03 


Total  -  -       ,    -     17    3 

The  section  remains  practically  the  same  over  a  considerable 
distance,  the  bed  being  easily  traced  at  the  top  of  the  undercliff, 
between  the  Peak  andHayhurn  Wyke,  up  to  the  great  Peak  fault. 
It  is  not  seen  in  the  cliffs  again  till  we  reach  Hawsker,  where  it 
first  comes  to  the  face  of  the  cliff  immediaiely  to  the  north  of 
Maw  Wyke,  from  which  jwint  it  continues  to  High  Whitby,  and 
afVer  turning  inland  for  a  phort  distance  once  more  re-nppears  just 
north-west  of  Saltwick  Nab.  From  this  point  it  continues  in  the 
cliff;  though  it  is  quite  inaccessible,  to  the  mouth  of  Whitby 
Harbour,  where  it  is  the  capping  rock  of  the  East  Cliffy,  and  is 
seen  clor^e  to  the  Church  Stairi*.  It  is  here  about  100  feet  above 
the  Dogger,  and  consic»ts  of  thin  fissile  sandstone  with  ferruginous 
shale  below,  the  latter  containing  ferruginous  nodules  in  which 
small  fossils  are  found.  To  the  west  of  Whitby  the  first  clear 
exposure  is  in  Cat  Beck  near  Kettleness,  from  which  point  the 
outcrop  can  be  followed  in  either  direction  for  some  distance.  The 
section  here  is : — 

Flaffgj  sandstone       ...... 

Shue  .------ 

Ironstone    with    Oryphaa,    Astarte    minima,    Nucula,    sp., 

Littorina,  at  the  base         -  .  .  -  . 

Shale  -.-..-. 

Ironstone  (impure)     ------ 

Due  east  of  Hinderwell  a  somewhat  similar  section  is  seen  in 

the  face  of  the  cliff,  the  ironstone   bunds  being  much  thinner. 

This  is  the  Inst  place  where  strata  so  high  as  the  Eller  Beck  Bed 

are  seen  in  the  cliff.     Inland  it  has  been  recognised  in  the  little 

stream  close  by  Lofthouse  Station,  where  a  small  quarry  hhows — 

Ft.  In. 
Rather  bard  evenly-bedded  sandstone  -  -  -     15    0 

Shale  witb  ferruginous  nodules  at  base  containinf(  casts  of 

a  small  Qryphaa     •  •  -  -  -  -20 

Thick  sandstone. 

A  similar  section  is  seen  in  the  banks  of  the  next  stream  to 
the  east,  where  crossed  by  the  railway. 

In  an  old  quarry  east  of  Brotton,  and  in  another  just  west  of 
the  village^  the  fissile  sandstone  and  shale  are  seen  resting  on  the 


Ft. 

In. 

4 

0 

7 

a 

0 

6 

I 

0 

1 

0 
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thick  sandstone,  as  above.  South-west  of  this  the  EUer  Beck  Bed 
has  a  very  clear  outcrop  under  Mill  Hohne,  though  it  presents  no 
features  of  interest. 

In  a  quarry  near  the  road  at  Boosbeck  there  is  the  following 
section — 

Ft.  In. 

Clay  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -60 

Thin  sandstone  •  -  -  -  -  -40 

White  shale    -  - 4    0 

Ironstone        -  -  •  -  -  -  -04 

Sandstone      -  -  -  -  -  .  -200 

Further  south  in  this  district  the  EUer  Beck  Bed  is  not  known^ 
neither  has  it  been  recognised  on  the  Eston  or  Upleatham  Hills. 
Along  the  valley  of  the  Esk  it  again  comes  in^  being  exposed  at 
Lealholm  Bridge  close  to  the  station,  and  in  Trinket  Wood ;  at 
both  of  which  places  the  ironstone  is  seen^  but  slightly  out  of 
place.  It  also  re-appears  at  Egton ;  but,  though  masses  of  the 
fossiliferous  ironstone  can  be  found  in  the  beck  below  the  village^ 
there  is  no  dear  section. 

South  of  the  Esk  the  EUer  Beck  Bed  forms  a  very  convenient 
horizon  in  the  thick  series  of  Estuarine  Beds.  It  is  probably  con- 
tinuous, for  wherever  sections  occur  in  the  right  place  there  is 
little  difficulty  in  recognising  the  bed. 

Throughout  a  great  part  of  this  district  the  rock  may  be 
described  as  a  flaggy^  fossiliferous  sandstone,  or  sometimes  oolitic 
ironstone^  resting  on  shales  in  which  occur  either  nodules  or  thin 
continuous  bedd  of  very  fossiliferous  ironstone.  Both  its  upper 
and  lower  boundary  is  indefinite,  there  being  a  gradual  passage 
into  the  ordinary  estuarine  beds. 

The  most  easterly  exposure  south  of  the  Esk  valley  is  in  a  little 
stream  that  flows  into  the  Little  Beck  Alum  Works.  The  section 
here  is  as  follows : — 

Ft.  In. 

Sandstone,  flaggy  and  micaceous,  splits  to  very  thin  laminsB 
in  lower  part  -  -  -  -  -  - 

Shales,  sandy  in  upper  part,  bluish  grey  below 

Sandstone,  carbonaceous,  and  containing  occasional  ferru- 
ginous nodules  composed  of  shells  in  the  middle    - 

Ferruginous  sandy  shale         -  -  -  -  . 

Ironstone  with  Pholadomya  Samanni 
,  Ferruginous  shale      ---.-. 

Ironstone  casings  with  liquid  mud  inside       -  -  - 

Total 

The  ironstone  nodules  in  the  middle  of  the  second  band  of 
sandstone  contain  nearly  the  same  fossils  as  the  "  Pholadomya 
ironstone "  below.  The  chief  are — a  small  Gryphcea,  Astart£ 
minima^  Ccrithium^  Cardiumy  Avicula,  Gervillia  acuta^  and  a 
few  other  fb.-sils. 

A  small  distance  above  Falling  Force,  near  Old  May  Becks, 
the  hard  sandstone  at  the  top  of  this  section  may  be  seen  dipping 
into  the  stream,  but  the  shales  and  fossiliferous  parts  are  com- 
pletely covered  by  debris. 
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0 
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5 

0 

7 

0 
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In  Eller  Beck,  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Murk  Esk,  at  Walk 
Mill  Force  below  Darn  Holm  is  the  typical  section  where  tliis  bed 
was  first  made  out  by  Mr.  Gr.  Barrow.*     The  section  here  is  : — 

Ft.  In. 
Sandstone,  hard  at  top,  flaggy  at  base,  with  a  few  impressions 

of  ModUda  and  Atficula  -  -  -  .     10  0  to  12 

Ferm^nous  sandy  shale         -  -  -  -  -      4    0 

Hard  ironstone  crowded  with  small  fossils     -  -  -      0    5 

Ferruginous  shale      -  -  -  -  -  -50 

Ironstone  full  of  comminuted  shells  *  -  -  -      1     2 

Shales. 

Hie  lower  bed  of  ironstone  is  very  hard  and  calcareons,  and 
contains  a  considerable  variety  of  fossils,  of  which  a  list  is  given 
at  page  205 ;  Pholadomya  Heraulti  f  and  Myacites  in  a  vertical 
position  being  very  abundant.  This  bed,  which  was  first  noticed 
by  Bewick^t  is  locally  known  as  *'  Julian's  line/  as  it  is  sup[K)sed 
to  have  been  worked  by  the  Romans,  t 

This  lower  seam  has  been  followed  with  occasional  small  gaps 
over  a  very  large  area.  It  has  not,  however,  been  recognised  to 
the  north-east  of  Eller  Beck,  but  re-appears  on  the  south  of  this 
preglacial  valley  at  Mollion  Spout  and  may  be  traced  along  the 
face  of  New  Wath  Scar,  where  the  flaggy  sandstone  has  cores  in 
the  middle  composed  of  grains  of  sand  enveloped  completely  in 
oxide  of  iron,  being,  in  fftct,  almost  an  oolitic  ironstone.  The 
ironstone  bands  below  are  thinner,  and  only  the  lower  one  contains 
many  fossils.  This  section  may  be  followed  as  far  as  the  junction 
of  Wheeldale  Gill  with  Wheeldale  Beck.  In  the  former  stream 
the  sandstone  alone  is  visible  for  a  considerable  distance,  but 
above  Archy  Crag  the  first  seam  of  fossiliferous  ironstone, 
8  inches  thick,  appears,  and  another  is  seen  a  little  higher  up, 
which  continues  for  nearly  a  mile  before  they  finally  disappear. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  Murk  Esk  these  beds  are  seen  in  Grain 
Beck,  where  the  following  section  was  measured : — 

Hard  sandstone  -...-. 

Oolitic  ferruginous  sandstone,  almost  an  ironstone    - 
Flaffgy  sandstone       ...... 

ShiJe-  -.---.. 

Ironstone  band  ...... 

Shale-  ...... 

Ironstone  band  ...... 

About  a  mile  further  north  in  Oaklev  Beck  the  sandstone  is 

seen,  and,  as  is  shown  by  the  **  Cinder  Hill,"  at  Narrow  Stye  End, 

has   evidently  been   tried  as   an  ironstone.     North  of  this    the 

outcrop  is  not  very  clear,  although   its  position  is   tolerably  well 

.fixed  by  the  feature  formed  by  the  sandstone  above. 

Passing  round  by  Egton  Grange  there  is  a  clear  section  at  the 
head  of  the  dale  in  Birchwath  Gill,  where  the  typical  flaggy  sand- 
stone is  seen  with  the  shale  and  fossiliferous  ironstone  seams 
below.     The  section  here  is : — 


Ft. 

In. 

4 

6 

2 

0 

2 

6 

3 

0 

0 

2 

3 

0 

0 

6 

*  See  Oeol.  Mag.,  Dec.  II.,  vol.  iv.  p.  552.     1877. 

t  ecological  Tmtise  on  the  District  of  Cleveland,  p.  67.    1861. 

X  An  uudysis  of  this  ironstone  is  given  on  page  450. 


Ft. 
10 

4 

In. 

0 
0 

14 

0 
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Flaggy  sandstone       ..... 
Shale,  with  two  rows  of  fossiliferous  ironstone  at  the  base 

Total 

On  the  west  side  of  the  dale  the  feature  of  the  sandstone  can 
be  followed  to  the  **  Pits  "  at  Holej  Intake  above  Amecliffe  Wood 
where  the  ironstone  in  it  has  in  formeT  times  been  worked. 
About  a  mile  to  the  south  west  very  siiicious  oolitic  ironstone  is 
seen  in  a  amall  ditch,  and  the  sandstone,  whicii  is  very  fossiliferous, 
crops  out  in  the  road  above  Gill  Beck. 

In  Winter  Gill  the  EUer  Beck  Bed  attains  its  greatest  known 
thickness.     The  following  section  was  measured  here  : — 

Ft.  In. 
Very  hard,  close-grained  sandstone  containing  fragments  of 

soft  jet  and  other  carbonaceous  matter  ... 
Ironstone,  sandy  and  impure  .... 

Ironstone,  dark  brown,  oolitic,  slightly  magnetic;  fossils 

extremely  rare  .--... 
Calcareous  and  ferruginous  stone,  with  a  few  small  fossils  • 
Hard,  flaggy,  micaceous,  white  sandstone,  passing  gradually 

downwards  into  a  sandy  shale  .... 
Sandy  marl    -  -  -  - 

Dense  limestone,  appareatly  unfosdiliferous  -  .  . 

Argillaceous  micaceous  shale,  much  resembling  the  shales  of 

the  Middle  Lias      -  -  -  •  -  -50 

Ironstone  with  abundance  of  the  characteristic  Pholadomya 

and  other  fossils*    -  -  -  -  -  -10 


4 

1 

0 
0 

6 
2 

0 
0 

20 

1 
0 

0 
6 

4 

Total  -  .  -    40  10 

The  position  of  this  section  can  be  fixed  by  the  old  drifts  into 
the  stream  banks  and  by  tiie  presence  of  a  heap  of  the  oolitic 
ironstone  in  the  beck.  The  ironstone  varies  much  in  thickness, 
reaching  13  feet  at  the  shaft,  but  changing  so  fast  that  it  cannot 
be  depended  on.  It  probably  soon  dies  out  entirely  in  each 
direction.     An  analysis  of  the  magnetic  ore  is  given  on  page  451* 

On  the  west  side  of  Glaisdale,  close  to  High  Hardhill,  there  is 
the  following  section : — 

Ft.  In. 

Flaggy  sandstone  and  shale  -  -  -  -  -    IS    0 

Sh^e  -  .  -  -  -  -  -  -      4    0 

Ironstonb,  fossiliferousf       -  -  -  -  -Oil 

Shale  -  -  -  .  .  -  -  -      1     0 


Total     -  .  -    20  11 


A  little  further  north  in  the  '^  Sandstone  Quarry  "  above  Hard- 
hill  where  the  £ller  Beck  Sandstone  has  somewhat  the  character 
of  the  oolitic  ironstone  of  Winter  Gill  there  is : — 

Ft.  In. 

Sandstone  and  shale  with  Equisetiies  -  -  -30' 

Flaggy  very  sandy  oolitic  ironstone    -  -  -  -      2    6 

Thick  sandstone         -  -  -  -  -  -60 


Total     -  -  .     11     6 


*  See  List  of  Fossils,  p.  805. 

t  A  quarter  of  a  mile  south  of  High  Hardhill  this  ironstone  contains  AsUwte 
nunima,  Germllia  sp.,  Ostrfa  sp. 
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Ft. 

In. 

-      6 

0 

■     10 

0 

2 

6 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

8 

0 

4 

.      3 

4 

,  Ostrea 

'       1 

6 

4 

0 

Above  Pt)st  Gate  Hill  rhe  Elier  Beck  Bed  has  been  tried  at  two 
places  for  ironstone.  The  easterly  hole  has  fallen  in,  but  the 
westerly  one  shows  shale  with  three  rows  of  ironstone. 

Nearly  due  north  of  this  at  the  point  where  the  Whin  Dyke 
crosses  Busco  Beck  at  Low  Wood  the  Drift  has  been  cut  through 
and  a  section  immediately  south  of  the  Dyke  shows: — 

Thick  sandstone         .... 
Shaly  sandstone  with  soft  jet  - 
Shale  and  soft  f(rey  sandstone 
Ironstone  with  carbonaceous  marking 
Micaceous  flaggy  chert  ... 

Shale  and  thin  chert  .... 
Two  thin  irregular  ironstones,  unfossiliferous 
Shale  -  -  . 

Ironstonb  full  of  fossils,  Astarie  minima,  Trigonia 

Mitacites,  Pholadomya,  Ptnna 
Shale,  lower  part  estuarine      ... 

•  Total     -  -  -    31     4 

It  is  not  clear  how  much  of  this  section  belongs  to  the  BUer 
Beck  Bed. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  Ksk.  at  Crankly  Qill  the  fossiliferous 
ironstone  is  again  seen,  but  is  very  silicious. 

In  Fryup,  the  only  place,  where  the  Eller  Beck  Bed  has  been 
recognised,  is  at  the  head  oF  Great  Fryup,  where  the  fossiliferou:^ 
sandstone  forms  a  low  cliff  for  about  a  mile.  The  fossiliferous 
ironstone,  ho^iever,  cannot  be  traced  here. 

Near  Danby  Dale  and  Westerdale,  this  marine  bed  being  high 

up  on  the  moors,  there  iP  a  scarcity  of  sections.     There  is  a  small 

exposure  between  these  dales  at  Stone  Ruck  Hill,  and  another  in 

the  Sandstone  Quarry,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  further  south,  where  we 

6nd : — 

Fbbt. 
Flaggy  sandstone,  fiiU  of  fossils  and  wood,  and  with  traces 
oToolitic  ironstone :  Peciem,  Ostrea,  Triffonia,  Astarte  mi- 
uima,  &c.        .-•...•13 

The  fossiliferous  beds  are  also  found  at  two  or  three  points  on 
the  moors  round  Westerdale,  so  that  it  is  probable  they  are  con- 
tinuous over  the  whole  district,  though  not  always  recognised. 

In   the   neighbourhood   of  Basedale,   although    there   are   no 

sections  of  the  Eller  Beck  Bed,  it  can  easily  be  traced  round  the 

sides  of  that  dale  and  across  the  moors  to  the  Ingleby  escarpment^ 

when  the  outcrop  divides  into  two  branches,  one  turning  north 

above  Park  Plantation,  the  other  south  under  Burton  Howe  to  the 

Incline  Top.     The  incline  here  was  originally  made  to  work  the 

ironstone  in  this  bed,  and  it  is  evident  that  it  must  have  been 

somewhat  thicker  at  the  outcrop  to  have  warranted  such  an  outlay. 

The  section  here  is : — 

Soft  suidstone  with  very  large  vertical  EquisetUes  and  soft 
jet  --••.••• 
Reddish-brown  shale,  coaly  at  base    - 
Thin,  hard,  flaggy  sandstone  -  .  .  - 

Finely  laminated  shale  ..... 

Ibonstonb  with  fossils         .  ,  .  .  . 

E    61S88. 


Ft.  Ik. 


10 

0 

10 

0 

3 

0 

2 

0 

0 

9 
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Continuing  along  the  eacarfiment,  where  the  outcrop  is  fairly 
clear,  there  la  a  fine  section  in  Tilue  Bell  Trough,  shoving : — 

Ft.  In. 

Estuuine  Mndstonei  and  ihktes  ■  -  •    SO  0 

Thin,  Saggj  eandstone  -  -  -  -      3  0 

Shalea,bluiah  and  well  bedded  •  •  -  -      6  0 

Ironbtoni  with  mioute  fossils         -  -  -  -      2  0 


Shale  -  -     1  ft.  0  in.  -l 

Ibonbtokb    -    0  „  4  „  /" 
Sh«le  -  -    1  „  6  ,.  \ 

0  „  6  „    (' 


Passing  round  into  Brisdale,  the  Kller  Beck  Bed  gradual); 
becomes  thinner  and  untraceable  for  some  distance  down  the  dale, 
but  opposite  Chop  Gatea  small  band  of  ironstone  crosses  the  road 
above  William  Deck  ;  this  is,  however,  quite  an  isolated  outcrop. 
In  Fangdale  Beck  this  band  of  ironstone  is  2  feet  thick,  with  the 
typii'al  Ungsy  sandstone  and  shaly  sandstone  with  soft  jet  above. 
North  of  this  point  the  outcrog)  is  clear  for  some  distance,  but  it 
ia  BDon  lost  to  the  south.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  dnle  the 
ironstone  is  exposed  in  the  roads  above  Low  Crosset,  and  can  be 
traced  some  distance  to  the  south. 

In  Bonfield  Gill,  close  by  the  road  into  Bransdale,  fossiliferous 
fl^gy  sandstone  is  seen,  and  further  up  the  shale  with  a  foot  of 
ironstone :  the  position  of  the  bed  can  be  clearly  followed  on  both 
sides  of  the  dale  till  it  enters  the  stream  again  some  distance  above 
the  laat  intake. 

There  are  no  sections  of  the  Eller  Beck  Bed  in  Bransdale 
01  Farndale,  but  a.  marked  feature  and  occasional  fragments  of 
fussiliferouB  grit  allow   the  bed  to  be  traced  neiirly  continuously. 

Rosedale  shows  levenil  good  sections.  The  first  in  ibe  "  Crag" 
south-west  ofRosedale  Abbey  being: — 

Ft.  In. 


Shale - 
Shale 

Total  -    60    6 

The  Other  exposures  arc  in  Northdale,  where  the  Eller  Beck 
Bed  forms  a  bold  scai-  above  the  stream.  A  section  near  Con! 
Pit  Hill  shows ; — 

Pt.  In. 
Eatuarine  abate  and  thin  aandatone. 

Flaggy  aandatonenitb  planta  and  ^vimla       -  .  -    3    0 

Shale  -  .  .  .  .  .  .  -30 

Ihonstonb,  fossiliferoas  with  Myacitet,  AilarU,  PMadomma, 

Otlrta.  GerviUia        -  .  .  .  -06 
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In  North  Gill  it  has  altered  to  : — 

Ft.  In. 
Sandstone,  flaggy  at  base  and  full  of  fossils  -  -  -     1 7    0 

Shale  with  line  of  tough  nodules        -  -  -  -      6    0 

Ironhtone  ^-ith  Pholadomya  lyrata  or  P.  HerauUi  -  -06 

Estnarine  shale  -  -  -  -  -  -110 

Shale  and  shaly  sandstone. 

Total  -  -    34    6 

The  EUer  Beck  Bed  also  crops  out  in  the  upper  part  of  Hartoft 
Beck  below  Low  Hamer ;  and  may  be  followed  down  tlie  valley 
as  far  us  Wash  Beck  House ;  it  here  contains  GervUlia  acuta, 
Astarte  mininui^  Cardinm  semifflahrum,  Trigonia^  Turritelln^  and 
other  small  fossils. 

Along  the  northern  part  of  the  moors  to  the  west  of  Bilsdale 
as  the  Eller  Beck  Bed  is  i-ather  thin  it  is  not  easily  found,  unless 
the  strata  are  cut  through  by  stream  sections,  or  wlicn  this  bed 
occurs  close  imder  the  bearing  rock  of  a  scar^  as  often  happens  in 
tlie  great  escarpment,  where  it  has  usually  a  thick  ferruginous 
sandstone  above. 

In  the  long  outlier  of  Cold  Moor  this  brown  sandstone  is  well 
seen^  but  there  are  no  sections  below,  so  that  it  was  imposaible  to 
find  the  marine  bed.  On  the  roughly  triangular  nrea  of  Dromon  by 
Hill  the  brown  sandstone  caps  the  scar,  in  the  face  of  which  the 
fossiliferous  ironstone  is  seen,  being  from  a  few  inches  to  a  foot  a 
thickness ;  the  depth  to  the  Dogger  below  being  about  100  feeL 

At  the  north  end  of  Carlton  Bank  it  is  not  seen,  pn>hk:j.;T 
owing  to  the  accumulation  of  debris  from  the  brown  sancsi.(aib. 
but  fiassing  south-east,  a  section  is  exposed  in  the  road  leadiz^  at 
the  moor  to  Staindale  Farm,  which  is  as  follows  • — 

Fv.  In. 

Carhonaceous  shale      -  ..  •  .  -O^ 

Flaggy  sandstone         -  -  -  •  -    €    0 

Shale   -  -  -  -  -  c,  •  •06 

Ironstone  with  fossils  -  •  -  -  -  -Off 


Frtmi  this  point  it  can  only  be  followed  for  a  ahort 

On  the  south  side  of  Haisdale  and   on  Bilsdale  Wes  Jfcnr  9»^ 
outcrop  is  fairly  clear,  fosbililtTOUs  ironstone  fragi 
in  the  Bridle  Road  leading  down  to  Chop  Gate  and 
south  in  the  scar  called  "  The  Clough  "  overlocdu^ 

The  small  tsection  of  shale  with  little  ironHflw 
the  sandstone  quarry  at  the  extreme  north-i 
escarpment    probably    represents   the    EUer 
mention  of  it  is  made  in  the  boring,  put  di»«i 
to  the  south.* 

South   of  Osmotheiley  for 
evidence  of  the  Eller 
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flags  seen  close  by  Hunter's   Hill  in  the  hollow   north-east  of 
Nether  Silton. 

On  Snilesworth  Moor  there  are  some  very  interesting  inliers  of 
the  Kller  Beck  Bed.  The  first  of  these  is  in  the  uppermost 
readied  of  the  Rye^  near  Skelbeast  Crag,  a  little  below  the  coal 
workings  on  Coal  Ridge.  At  the  i)oint  where  the  stream  divides 
a  fine-grained  flaggy  sandstone  may  be  seen  having  a  few  casts  of 
fossils  near  the  base  ;  this  is  succeeded  by  shale  and  though  not 
seen  the  thin  ironstone  seam  is  probably  at  the  base  of  this. 
Following  the  outcrop  round  into  Proddale  Beck,  the  ironstone  is 
2  feet  thick,  and  contains  a  considerable  number  of  fossils ;  further 
down  on  the  east  side  of  the  stream  there  is  no  evidence  of  the 
exact  outcrop,  but  on  the  west  side  of  the  Rye  its  position  may  be 
fairly  well  made  out  by  the  flaggy  sandstone  which  makes  a  small 
but  continuous  feature.  Passing  up  for  a  short  distance  into 
Wheat  Beck,  the  ironstone  is  seen  again  in  the  stream,  being 
1  foot  6  inches  thick,  and  on  the  south  bank  may  be  followed 
rill  it  sinks  beneath  the  Rye  at  Burnt  House,  where  the  ironstone 
is  somewhat  thinner. 

Along  the  south-east  side  of  Arns  Gill  the  fragments  of  iron- 
st(me  seen  at  intervals  mark  the  position  of  the  EUer  Beck  Bed 
for  a  considerable  distance  up  the  dale,  and  drifts  have  been 
made  into  it. 

Nearly  a  mile  east  of  this,  in  Blow  Gill,  is  another  inlier  of 
the  Eller  Beck  Bed.  It  consists  of  thin  flaggy  sandstone,  with 
about  8  feet  of  shale  below.  Beneath  the  shale  is  a  seam  of  light 
coloured,  somewhat  oolitic  ironstone,  containing  a  great  number 
of  fossils,  of  which  Pholadomya  Heraulti  (Pk,  Murchisoni,  Ag.)  is 
by  far  the  n.ost  abundant.     The  section  is  : — 

Ft.  In. 

Fla^jrgy  sandstone. 

Shale   -  -  -  -  •  -  .  -    8    0 

Ironstone  very  fossiliferous      -  -  •  -  -    2    6 

Near  the  lower  end  of  the  stream  a  third  inlier  of  this  b^d  is 
expobed,  and  just  below  Blow  Gill  Farm  the  following  section 
was  measured : — 

Pp.  In. 

Sandstone. 

Shale   -  -  .  -  •  -  -  .50 

Thin  ironstone  -  --  -  -  -04 

Shale  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -    3    0 

Ironstone  with  fossils  -  -  -  -  •  -06 

Shale. 

There  appears  to  be  four  or  more  thin  ironstone  seams  here  but 
they  are  not  all  exposed  in  one  section. 

At  Ooneygarth  Hill  on  the  outlier  north-west  of  Kirkby  Knowie 
this  seam  of  ironstone  is  suflSciently  thick  to  make  a  marked 
feature  nnd  strew  the  hillside  with  its  fragments,  but  as  soon  as 
the  hill  becomes  steeper  and  the  Oolite  sandstones  have  a  narrower 
outcrop  this  bod  is  again  lost  sight  of. 
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A  flnggy  sandstone  containing  fossils,  which  is  seen  in  two 
places  in  the  main  escarpment  o|)|>osite  this  hill,  is  probably  the 
upper  part  of  the  Eller  Beck  Red,  but  from  this  point  there  is  no 
evidence  till  Skipton  Hill  near  Thirlby  is  reached. 

Hexe  the  bed  has  considerably  altered  in  character,  and  a  thin 
limestone  sets  in,  which  gradually  becomes  thicker  and  more 
im|>ortant  towards  the  south,  while  the  ironstone  which  accoiu- 
panies  it  is  less  noticeable.  This  bed  which  we  now  describe 
under  the  name  of  the  Hydraulic  Limestone  is  a  hard  grey 
argillaceous  limestone  never  more  than  a  few  feet  in  thickness, 
but  which,  from  the  fragments  of  it  weathering  to  a  whitish 
colour,  18  very  conspicuous  when  it  comes  to  the  surface.  ThiB 
rock  first  becomes  noticeable  below  Whitescone  Cliff  where  it 
forms  an  outlier  round  Skipton  Hill  and  may  be  followed  along 
the  escaipment  below  Gormire  Lake.  To  the  west  and  south  of 
Hood  Hill  the  bed  is  exposed  at  several  places,  having  apparently 
been  worked  below  Penfitt  Wood  ;  east  of  this  it  is  seen  at  Acre 
House  and  between  High  Kilburn  and  Kilbum  Thicket,  but  the 
outcrop  in  this  direction  is  rather  obscure. 

Throughout  the  Howardian  Hills  the  Hydraulic  Limestone  is 
a  more  important  bed  ;  and  from  its  peculiHr  lithological  character 
forms  a  very  conspicuous  outcrop,  which  is  of  great  assistance  in 
unravelling  the  intricate  structure  of  this  region. 

Over  a  portion  of  the  district  there  are  two  beds  of  this  lime- 
stone separated  from  each  other  by  a  few  feet  of  shale.  The  upper 
of  these  beds,  which  is  only  two  feet  thick  at  Maidensworth,  is 
not  always  present,  and  its  outcrop  is  too  obsctire  to  be  traced  on 
the  map ;  it  is  therefore  with  the  lower  bed  that  we  are  principally 
concerned. 

This  bed  of  limestone,  which  is  the  one  shown  on  the  geological 
map,  has  a  thickness  of  about  four  feet ;  it  is  a  hard  close-grained 
argillaceous  limestone  with  a  conchoidal  fracture,  and  contains 
a  few  fossilts,  which,  however,  usually  break  transversely,  and  are 
therefore  difficult  of  extraction  and  determination.  A  freshly 
broken  surface  of  the  stune  is  of  a  light  greyish  blue  colour,  but 
on  exposure  to  the  air  it  becomes  white.  It  has  been  burnt  for 
lime  at  several  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Terrington,  and  is 
said  to  make  very  good  lime  for  agricultural  purposes  ;  it  is  also 
frequently  used  as  a  roadstone.  Below  the  limestone  is  a  bed  of 
ironstone  very  full  of  fossils,  of  which  the  principal  are  Unicardium 
globogum  1,  Ostrea  gregaria  ?,  MgaciteSp  Rkynchonella, 

In  the  Coxwold  area  the  Hydraulic  Limestone  crops  out  at 
Angram  Grange,  close  to  the  southern  fault,  fragments  of  the 
rock  being  seen  in  the  beck  belo\v  the  house.  South  of  Garbut 
Gill  it  has  been  worked,  but  the  outcrop  at  the  western  end  of 
the^e  hills  is  usually  not  very  clear  although  fragments  of  the 
rock  are  seen  at  a  few  places. 

In  most  of  the  numerous  valleys  west  and  south  X)f  Gilling 
Park  the  limestone  is  well  seen,  particularly  in  Newburgh  Park 
dud  on  Yearsley  Moor.  There  are  also  good  exposures  beloW 
Grimston  Moor,  Scackleton,  Howthorpe^  and  along  the  southern 
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escarpment  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Terrington,  where  it  is 
interrupted  by  a  Fault  for  a  short  distance,  but  crops  out  again  in 
the  side  of  the  bank  west  and  south  of  Ganthorpe.  A  well  at 
Moorhouses  near  Terrington  is  said  to  have  gone  through  both 
l>ed8  of  this  limestone. 

The  outcrop  is  fairly  well  marked  on  the  hill  above  Mowthorpe 
by  a  slight  feature  which  it  makes,  and  by  the  clayey  nature  of 
the  ground,  covered  by  the  peculiar  white  fragments  of  the  rock, 
which  render  it  very  conspicuous. 

The  Hydraulic  Limestone  forms  a  large  outlier  on  the  hill  at 
Stittenham,  but  about  Bulmer  it  is  much  broken  up  by  the 
faulted  character  of  the  ground.  Between  this  and  Whitwell, 
however,  it  spreads  out,  and  forms  the  largest  outcrop  that  this 
little  bed  makes  anywhere  in  the  county.  It  is  well  seen  at 
several  places  on  the  sides  of  the  Derwent  valley,*  and,  skirting 
along  the  hill-edge  above  the  Abbey,  is  cut  off  by  the  large  fault 
near  Spy  Hill.  The  rock  appears  again  on  the  hill  to  the  south 
of  Gaily  Gap  and  about  Burythorpe  ;  but  south  of  this  it  cannot 
be  traced  as  a  {distinct  bed,  although  traces  of  the  rock  are  seen 
near  Leavening  and  at  Garrowby. 

In  South  Yorkshire  the  Hydraulic  Limestone  again  appears 
at  Sancton,  where  it  is  seen  in  a  field  at  the  side  of  the  road  just 
south  of  the  village,  and  appears  to  have  been  worked  at  some 
time. 

Between  here  and  Newbald  Sike  the  beds  are  overlapped  by 
the  Chalk,  which  comes  down  on  the  Lias ;  and  although  they 
crop  out  again  along  the  bank  there  is  no  evidence  of  them 
ae,  far  as  Newbald.  South  of  this  village  the  outcrop  of  the 
Hydraulic  Limestone  and  the  clay  above  become  much  clearer, 
and  fragments  of  the  limestone  are  frequently  seen  strewn  over 
the  fields. 

At  the  side  of  the  road  going  up  the  hill  east  of  Hotham,  and  a 
little  above  the  Middle  Lias  section  previously  mentioned,  the 
limestone,  which  is  three  feet  thick,  has  been  quarried  for  mending 
the  roads,  and  is  better  exposed  than  anywhere  else  in  the  district. 
The  outcrop  still  continues  clear  for  some  distance  to  the  south, 
and  both  the  clay  and  fragments  of  limestone  are  seen  in  the 
railway  and  road  east  of  Everthorpe,  and  about  South  Cave. 

In  the  btream  at  Ellerker,  as  given  in  the  section  above,t  the 
limestone  is  2  ft.  6  in.  thick,  with  6  ft.  of  shale  below,  and  then 
the  sandstone  at  the  ba^e,  but  the  beds  above  are  not  very  clear; 
it  is  evident,  however,  that  there  is  scarcely  any  thickness  of 
measures,  as  the  Cave  Limestone  crops  out  almost  immediately 
above  at  the  windmill,  and  the  trial-nolcs  also  show  that  there 
is  not  much  difference  in  the  beds. 

South  of  this  the  clays  between  the  two  limestones  thiri  out, 
and  the  Hydraulic  Limestone  ctmuui  oe  traced  as  a  separate 
bed. 

^  See  sections  on  pages  190^  191,. 
t  Page  1 76. 
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Fossils  Jrom  the  Eller  Beck  Bed  and  the  Hydraulic  Limestone, 


FOSSILS. 

Crustacba. 
Estbena  ooncentrica  P,  Bean, 

Brachiopoda. 
Rhjiichonella>  sp. 

Lambllibranghiata. 
Avicula,  sp.        - 

Exogyra,  sp.      - 
Gervjilia  acuta,  Sow, 

lata,  PhU.  - 

—  pnelonga.  Lye. 

tortuosa.  Sow, 

sp.  .  -  - 

GijphsBa,  sp.     .  .  - 

Oitrea  gregsria?,  Sow,  - 
- — sp. 

Pecten  lens.  Sow. 

sp. 

Pinna  cuneata,  Plal, 

Area,  sp. 

Astarte  minima,  PhU, 

sp. 

Cardimn  lingulatam,  hue, 

semiglabrum,  Phil, 

striatulum.  Sow. 

sp. 

Corbis  elliptica  P,  Lye, 
(3orbula  involuta,  Miimst, 

sp. 

CucuUWa,  sp. 
Cypricardia,  sp. 
Cyprina,  sp. 
Leda  lachiyma,  Sow, 

sp. 

Myacites  decurtatus,  Phil, 

luodicuB,  {Bean)  Lye. 

Nucula,  sp. 

Pholadomya  acuticosta.  Sow, 

lyrata.  Sow,  or  Ph.  Heraulti,  Ay. 

SsBmanni,  L.  ^  M. 

Tancredia  aziniformis,  Phil, 
•—  sp. 

Trigonia  spinalosa,  Y,  Sf  B,  (T.  striata, 
Phil,) 

sp.  .  -  -  - 

Unicardium  globosum  ?,  Ag.     - 

sp.  .  ,  -  - 

Gastbropoda. 
Kilvertia,  sp.     - 
littorina,  sp.     - 

Phasianella,  sp.  -  , 

TurriteUa  quadrivitUta  P,  PhU, 

— —  sp.  -  -  -  - 


LOCALITIES. 


Clougbton. 
Howardian  Hills. 


Little  Beck;  Eller  Beck;    Hartoft 

Beck. 
Eller  Beck. 
Haybum  Wyke ;  Little  Beck ;  Eller 

Beck ;  Hartoft  Beck. 
EUer  Beck  P 
Eller  Beck. 
Howardian  Hills. 
Wintergill. 

Little  Beck  j  Kettleness. 
Howardian  Hills. 
Wintergill;  Eskdale. 
Murk    Esk;    Grain    Beck;   Julian 

Park. 

Eller  Beck. 

Haybum  Wyke ;  Hartoft  Beck.. 

Ckiromon  nearly  everywhere. 

Hartoft  Beck. 

Eller  Beck. 

Hartoft  Beck. 

Howardian  Hills. 

Eller  Beck. 

Eller  Beck. 

Eiler  Beck. 

Haybum  Wyke ;  Hartoft  Beck. 

Eller  Beck. 

Eller  Beck. 

Eller  Beck. 

Eller  Beck. 

Hartoft  Beck. 

Eller  Beck. 

Wintergill. 

Kettleness;  Haybum  Wyke. 

Eller  Beck. 

Eller  Beck;  Murk  Esk ;  Sniles worth* 

Little  Beck. 

Eller  Beck. 

Haybum  Wyke. 

EUer  Beck. 

Eller  Beck ;  Hartoft  Beck. 
Howardian  Hills. 
Eller  Beck. 


WintergiU. 
Eller     Beck  ; 
Kettleness. 
Eller  Beck. 
Eller  Beck. 
Hartoft  Beck. 


Haybum     Wyke : 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  LOWER  OOLVFES— continued. 

MiLLEPORE  Series. 

These  beds  liave  received  their  name  from  the  little  Polyzoan 
Entalophora  (Spiropora,  Cricopora,  or  Millepara)  straminea^  Phil., 
the  fragments  of  which  in  some  places  occur  in  great  numbers  on 
thie  surface  of  the  rock.  The  name  appears  to  have  been  first 
publinhed  by  Wright  in  1860,  although  it  was  in  common  use 
before  that  time. 

Synonyms  and  Foreign  Equivalents* : — "  Ironstone  and  Sandstone  "  (part), 
Yonn^  and  Bird,  Geol.  Survey  of  the  Yorkshire  Coast,  p.  90, 1822,f  and  p.  94, 
1828 ;  "  Pier  Stone  "  (part),  Murchison,  Geol.  Trans.,  2nd.  ser.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  297, 
note,  1829  4  "  Impure  Limestone  or  Oolite*'  (part)  [considered  then  to  be 
the  equivalent  of  the  Lincolnshire  and  Cave  Oolite,  and  the  Bath  Oolite], 
and  "  Inferior  Oolite  of  Gristhorpe,"  Phillips,  Geol.  of  Yorksb.,  pp.  33,  79, 
149,  1829 ;  pp.  3,  61,  121.  1836 ;  "  Great  or  Bath  Oolite  "  (part),  Williamson, 
Trans.  Geol.  Soc,  eer.  2,  vol.  v.,  p.  231,  1837 ;  **  Brauner  Jura  y,"  Quenstedt, 
Floz>{eb.,  p.  638,  1843 ;  "  Subzone  of  Ammonites  Sauzei^  f  Zone  of  Anunonites 
humphriesianus  "  (part),  Oppel,  Juraformation,  p.  333,  1866;  "  Fimbria*8tafire 
of  the  Inferior  Oolite,"  Lycett,  Cottes wold  Hills  Handbook,  p.  34,  1867; 
**  Zone  of  Ammonites  Murchtsona/*  (pait),  Wri|[ht,  Monogr.  Brit.  Ool.  Echino- 
derms,  pp.  418-433,  1866;  "Inferior  Oolite  Limestone  (part),  Millepore 
Bed,"  Wright,  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.,  voL  xvi.,  pp.  17,  31,  1860;§  "  Zone 
of  Ammonites  Sowerbyi,**  Waagen,  Der  Jura  in  Franken,  1864,  and  Benecke, 
Geoff.  Beitrag,  I.  p.  607,  1867 ;  Judd,  Geol.  of  Rutland  (Geol.  Survey),  pp.  8, 
39,  1876;  "Inferior  OoUte  (part),  Millepore  Oolite,"  Phillips,  Geol.  of 
Yorksb.,  p.  36,  1876;  "Millepore  Series,*'  Expl.  96,  S.W.  (Geol.  Survey), 
p.  3, 1880. 

The  lithological  character  of  this  series  presents  two  very 
different  pha^^^es  where  exjiosed  on  the  east  and  south-west  sideA 
oP  the  Yorkshire  basin  respectively.  On  the  coast  these  beds  are 
hedt  known  under  the  name  ^'  Millepore  Series/'  but  in  the 
Muwardian  Hills  and  South  Yorkshire  they  have  been  generally 

■       I  ■  M—  ■    I  —■  ■  -     .      I   —      »-  »■  ■  -  I.  ■        I  ,  ^      ■    ■■  ■       ■  1  ■■■■■■   ■  ■■!  ■  ^— — ^^P^Wi— — ^ 

*  The  Millepore  Bed  is  probably  idso  eontemporaneou9  with  a  part  of  many  of 
the  foreign  equivalents  given  for  the  Grey  Limestone  on  page  228. 

t  There  was  considerahle  confiuion  at  this  early  date  as  to  the  relative  position 
of  the  Millepore  Bed  and  the  Grey  Limestone;  the  former  being  considered  to 
occupy  a  higher  position  than  the  latter.  Both  W.  Smith  and  Toung  and  Bird 
mistook  the  Oolite  of  Whitwell  (Millepore  Series  of  the  Howardian  Hills)  for  the 
Coral  Kag. 

X  This  name,  which  was  adopted  from  the  pier  at  Scarborough  being  partially 
built  of  this  rock,  appears  to  have  been  in  general  use  by  W.  Smith  and  others 
before  this  time,  but  this  is  the  earliest  publication  of  it  we  have  been  able  to  dis' 
cover,  although  the  author  is  describing  another  district.  The  name  was  used  for 
both  the  Millepore  Bed  and  the  Grey  Limestone,  which  were  not  distinguished  at 
that  time,  but  considered  "according  to  Mr.  Smith  the  equivalent  of  the  great 
oolite." 

§  In  this  description  of  the  zones  of  the  Inferior  Oolite,  Dr.  Wright  does  not 
make  it  very  clear  whether  he  refers  the  Millepon  Bed  to  the  zone  of  Am,  Mwr» 
chisonm  or  Am,  humphriesianus. 
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cmlled  the  "  Whitwell  or  Cave  Oolite."  As  they  disapjiear 
towards  the  north  it  ismualy  on  paleeontological  grounds  that  the 
two  can  be  correkted. 

On  the  coast  thifl  rock  is  not  a  true  limestone,  bnt  has  more 
the  nature  of  a  very  hard  and  siliceous  calcareous  sandstone  with 
ferruginous  partingB,  in  fHct  the  exposed  situations  which  it  occu- 
pies on  the  SDore,  and  the  mannei'  in  which  it  forms  as  it  were  a 
breakwater  to  the  softer  strata  behind,  testifies  to  its  extremely 
hard  nature.  It  id  a  false-bedded  partly  oolitic  rock,  full  of  the 
remaioa  of  Polyzon,  Echinodermata,  &c,  in  a  fr^mentary  con- 
dition, and  has  every  aspect  of  having  been  formed  in  comparatively 
iballow  water. 

Fio.  11. 

FoitiUfrom  the  MiUepore  Bed, 


a,  Stomecliiaui  germinMis,  PAW.  (»fter  Wright)  | ;  b,  Pygutcr  temianl' 
ntua,  P*a.  (after  Wright)  J  i  c.  Ceromja  b^joctuia,  d'Orb.  (after  Lycett  Mid 
Morria). 

Besting  on  this  hard  rock  at  Yodb  Nab  are  a  series  of  mnrly 
shales  wilh  a  few  ferruginous  bnmla  and  some  sandstone,  which, 
on  Hcx-ount  of  tlie  foesiU  thiit  they  contain,  must  be  included  in 
this  group;  they  ii re  nevertlieleaa  very  different  from  the  main 
mass  of  tlte  Millepo^e  Series.  This  iijiper  portion  is  very  local, 
and  has  been  only  observed  on  tlie  somh  side  of  Cayton  Bay, 
where  the  following  Bcctinn  was  measured : — 
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Continuing  along  the  escarpment,  where  the  outcrop  is  fairly 
clear,  there  is  a  fine  section  in  Blue  Bell  Trough,  showing : — 

Ft.  In. 

Estuarine  sandstones  and  shales  -  -  -  -  50  0 

Thin,  flaggy  sandstone           -  -  -  -  -  3  0 

Shales,  bluish  and  well  bedded  -  -  -  -  6  0 

Ironstonb  with  minute  fossils  -  -  -  -  2  0 

Shale  .            -     1  ft.  0  in.  1  _  _  _  -  1  4 
Ironstonb     -0,,   4,,/' 

Shale  -  -l„6»,   1  .  .  .  -20 

Ironstone    -0„6„r" 

Passing  round  into  Bilsdale,  the  Kller  Beck  Bed  gradually 
becomes  thinner  and  untraceable  for  some  distance  down  the  dale, 
but  opposite  Chop  Gate  a  small  band  of  ironstone  crosses  the  road 
above  William  Beck  ;  this  is,  however,  quite  an  isolated  outcrop. 
In  Fangdale  Beck  this  band  of  ironstone  is  2  feet  thick,  with  the 
typii*al  flaggy  sandstone  and  shaly  sandstone  with  soft  jet  above. 
North  of  this  point  the  outcro[)  is  clear  for  some  distance,  but  it 
is  soon  lost  to  the  south.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  dale  the 
ironstone  is  exposed  in  the  roads  above  Low  Crosset,  and  can  be 
traced  some  distance  to  the  south. 

In  Bonfield  Gill,  close  by  the  road  into  Bransdale,  fossiliferous 
flaggy  sandstone  is  seen,  and  further  up  the  shale  with  a  foot  of 
ironstone :  the  position  of  the  bed  can  be  clearly  followed  on  both 
sides  of  the  dale  till  it  enters  the  stream  again  some  distance  above 
the  la8t  intake. 

There  are  no  sections  of  the  EUer  Beck  Bed  in  Bransdale 
or  Farndale,  but  a  marked  feature  and  occasional  fragments  of 
fossiliferous  grit  allow  the  bed  to  be  traced  nearly  continuously. 

Rosedale  shows  several  good  sections.  The  first  in  the  **  Crag  " 
south-west  of  Rosedale  A  obey  being: — 

Sandstone      .... 
Shale-  -  -  .  - 

Fossiliferous  Ironstone  dogger 
Shale  .... 

Ferruginous  fossiliferous  grit 
Estuarine  shale  and  thin  sandstones  - 

Total 

The  other  exposures  are  in  Northdale,  where  the  Eller  Beck 
Bed  forms  a  bold  scar  above  the  stream.  A  section  near  Coal 
Pit  Hill  shows  : — 

Ft.  In. 

Estuarine  shale  and  thin  sandstone. 

Flaggy  sandstone  with  plants  and  Afficula        -  .  -    3    0 

Shale    -  •  -  .  .  .  .  -30 

Ikonstonb,  fossiliferous  with  Myacite$,  Aslarte,  Pholadomya^ 

Ostrea,  Gervillia       -  -  -  .  -  .06 

Shale. 

Total  .  -66 


Ft.  In 

.    20    0 

-      7    0 

-      0    6 

-      1     0 

.      2    0 

-    30    0 

J 

-    60    6 

Ft. 

In 

17 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

11 

0 
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In  North  Gill  it  has  altered  to  : — 

Sandstone,  flaggy  at  base  and  full  of  fossils  - 
Shale  with  line  of  touffh  nodules        ... 
Ironstonb  with  Pholadomya  lyrata  or  P.  HerauUi  - 
Estuarine  sbale  ..... 

Shale  and  shaly  sandstone. 

Total  -  -    34    6 

The  EUer  Beck  Bed  also  crops  out  in  the  upper  part  of  Hartoft 
Beck  below  Low  Hamer ;  and  may  be  followed  down  the  valley 
as  &r  as  Wash  Beck  House ;  it  here  contains  Gervillia  acuta, 
Astarte  miHima^  Cardium  semiplabrum,  Trigoniay  Turritella^  and 
other  small  fossils. 

Along  the  northern  part  of  the  moors  to  the  west  of  Bilsdale 
as  the  Eller  Beck  Bed  is  rather  thin  it  is  not  easily  founds  unless 
the  strata  are  cut  through  by  stream  sections,  or  when  this  bed 
occurs  close  under  the  bearing  rock  of  a  scar,  as  often  happens  in 
the  great  escarpment,  whei'e  it  has  usually  a  thick  ferruginous 
sandstone  above. 

In  the  long  outlier  of  Cold  Moor  this  brown  sandstone  is  well 
seen,  but  there  are  no  sections  below,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to 
find  the  marine  bed.  On  the  roughly  triangular  area  of  Dromonby 
Hill  the  brown  sandstone  caps  the  scar,  in  the  face  of  which  the 
fossiliferous  ironstone  is  seen,  being  from  a  few  inches  to  a  foot  in 
thickness ;  the  depth  to  the  Dogger  below  being  about  100  feet 

At  the  north  end  of  Carlton  Bank  it  is  not  seen,  probably 
owing  to  the  accumulation  of  dibris  from  the  brown  sandstone, 
but  passing  south-east,  a  section  is  exposed  in  the  road  leading  off 
the  moor  to  Staindale  Farm,  which  is  as  follows  * — 

Ft.  In. 

Carbonaceous  shale      -  -••  •  .  -09 

Flaggy  sandstone         -  -  •  •  -    6    0 

Shale  -  -  -  -  -  c  -  -06 

Ironstone  with  fossils  -  ...  .  .  -06 

From  this  point  it  can  only  be  followed  for  a  short  distance. 

On  the  south  side  of  Kaisdale  and  on  Bilsdale  West  Moor  the 
outcrop  is  fairly  clear,  fossiliferous  ironstone  fragments  being  seen 
in  the  Bridle  Road  leading  down  to  Chop  Gate  and  again  further 
south  in  the  scar  called  "The  Clough  "  overlooking  Bilsdale. 

The  small  section  of  shale  with  little  ironstone  nodules  above 
the  sandstone  quarry  at  the  extreme  north-west  point  of  the  main 
escarpment  probably  represents  the  Eller  Beck  Bed,  but  no 
mention  of  it  is  made  in  the  boring,  put  down  some  little  distance 
to  the  south.* 

South    of  Osmotherley   for   a  considerable   distance  the  only 

evidence  of  the  Eller  Beck  Bed  is  some  fine-grained  fossiliferous 

11. 1    -  ■ 

*  See  page  189« 

N  2 
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flags  seen  close  bj  Hunter's  Hill  in  the  hollow   north-east  of 
Nether  Silton. 

On  Snilesworth  Moor  there  are  some  very  interesting  inliers  of 
the   Kller  Beck  Bed.     The  first  of  these  is  in   the   uppermost 
readies  of  the  Rye,  near  Skelbeast  Crag,  a  little  below  the  coal 
workings  on  Coal  Ridge.     At  the  point  where  the  stream  divides 
a  fine-grained  flaggy  sandstone  may  be  seen  having  a  few  casts  of 
fossils  near  the  base  ;  this  is  succeeded  by  shale  and  though  not 
seen  the  thin  ironstone  seam   is  probably  at  the  base  of  this. 
Following  the  outcrop  round  into  Proddale  Beck^  the  ironstone  is 
2  feet  thick,  and  contains  a  considerable  number  of  fossils;  further 
down  on  the  east  side  of  the  stream  there  is  no  evidence  of  the 
exact  outcrop,  but  on  the  west  side  of  the  Rye  its  position  may  be 
fairly  well  made  out  by  the  flaggy  sandstone  which  makes  a  small 
hut  continuous  feature.     Passing  up  for  a  short   distance  into 
Wheat  Beck,  the  ironstone  is   seen  again  in  the  stream,  being 
1  foot  6  inches  thick,  and  on  the  south   bank  may  be  followed 
till  it  sinks  beneath  the  Rye  at  Burnt  House,  where  the  ironstone 
is  somewhat  thinner. 

Along  the  south-east  side  of  Arns  Gill  the  fragments  of  iron- 
stone seen  at  intervals  mark  the  position  of  the  Eller  Beck  Bed 
for  a  considerable  distance  up  the  dale,  and  drifts  have  been 
made  into  it. 

Nearly  a  mile  east  of  this,  in  Blow  Gill,  is  another  inlier  of 
the  Eller  Beck  Bed.  It  consists  of  thin  flaggy  sandstone,  with 
about  8  feet  of  shale  below.  Beneath  the  shale  is  a  seam  oflight 
coloured,  somewhat  oolitic  ironstone,  containing  a  great  number 
of  fossils,  of  which  Pholadomya  Heraulti  (Ph,  Murchisoni,  Ag.)  is 
by  far  the  n.ost  abundant.     The  section  is  : — 

Ft.  In. 

Fla^jrgy  sandstone. 

Shale   •  -  -  •  .  -  -  -    8    0 

Ironstone  very  fossiliferous      •  •  -  -  -    2    6 

Near  the  lower  end  of  the  stream  a  third  inlier  of  this  bed  is 
expu&ed,  and  just  below  Blow  Gill  Farm  the  following  section 
was  measured : — 

Pr.  In. 

Sandstone. 

Shale 5    0 

Thin  ironstone  -  --  -  -  -04 

Shale  .  - 3    0 

Ironstone  with  fossils  -  -  -  -  -  -06 

Shale. 

There  appears  to  be  four  or  more  thin  ironstone  seams  here  but 
they  are  not  all  exposed  in  one  section. 

At  Coneygarth  Hill  on  the  outlier  north-west  ol  Kirkby  Knowie 
this  seam  of  ironstone  is  suflSciently  thick  to  make  a  marked 
feature  and  strew  the  hillside  with  its  fragments,  but  as  soon  as 
the  hill  becomes  steeper  and  the  Oolite  sandstones  have  a  narrower 
outcrop  this  bed  is  again  lost  sight  of. 
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A  flnggy  sandstone  containing  fossild,  which  is  seen  in  two 
placed  in  tlie  main  escarpment  o|)i)08ite  this  hill,  is  probably  the 
upper  part  of  the  Eller  Beck  Red,  but  from  this  point  there  is  no 
evidence  till  Skipton  Hill  near  Thirlby  is  reached. 

Here  the  bed  has  considerably  altered  in  character,  and  a  tliin 
limestone  sets  in,  which  gradually  becomes  thicker  and  more 
imi>ortant  towards  the  south,  while  the  ironstone  which  accotu- 
panies  it  is  less  noticeable.  This  bed  which  we  now  describe 
under  the  name  of  the  Hydraulic  Liinestone  is  a  hard  grey 
argillaceous  limestone  never  more  than  a  few  feet  in  thickness, 
but  which,  from  the  fragments  of  it  weathering  to  a  whitish 
colour,  18  very  conspicuous  when  it  comes  to  the  surface.  This 
rock  first  becomes  noticeable  below^  Whitescone  Cliff  where  it 
forms  an  outlier  round  Skipton  Hill  and  may  be  followed  along 
the  escarpment  below  Gormire  Lake.  To  the  west  and  south  of 
Hood  HiU  the  bed  is  exposed  at  several  places,  having  apparently 
been  worked  below  Penfitt  Wood  ;  east  of  this  it  is  seen  at  Acre 
House  and  between  High  Kilburn  and  Kilbum  Thicket,  but  the 
outcrop  in  this  direction  is  rather  obscure. 

Throughout  the  Howardian  Hills  the  Hydraulic  Limestone  is 
a  more  important  bed  ;  and  from  its  peculiHr  lithological  character 
forms  a  very  conspicuous  outcrop,  which  is  of  great  assistance  in 
unravelling  the  intricate  structure  of  this  region. 

Over  a  portion  of  the  district  there  are  two  beds  of  this  lime- 
stone separated  from  each  other  by  a  few  feet  of  shale.  The  upper 
of  these  beds,  which  is  only  two  feet  thick  at  Maidensworth,  is 
not  always  present,  and  its  outcrop  is  too  obscure  to  be  traced  on 
the  map ;  it  is  therefore  with  the  lower  bed  that  we  are  principally 
concerned. 

This  bed  of  limestone,  which  is  the  one  shown  on  the  geological 
map,  has  a  thickness  of  about  four  feet ;  it  is  a  hard  close-grained 
ai^illaceous  limestone  with  a  conchoidal  fracture,  and  contains 
a  lew  fossils,  which,  however,  usually  break  transversely,  and  are 
therefore  difficult  of  extraction  and  determination.  A  freshly 
broken  surface  of  the  stone  is  of  a  light  greyish  blue  colour,  but 
on  exposure  to  the  air  it  becomes  white.  It  has  been  burnt  for 
lime  at  several  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Terrington,  and  is 
said  to  make  very  good  lime  for  agricultural  purposes  ;  it  is  also 
frequently  used  as  a  roadstone.  Below  the  limestone  is  a  bed  of 
ironstone  very  full  of  fossils,  of  which  the  principal  are  Unicardium 
ghboium  ?,  Ostrea  gregaria  ?,  Mgacites,  Rliynchonella, 

In  the  Ooxwold  area  the  Hydraulic  Limestone  crops  out  at 
Angram  Grange,  close  to  the  southern  fault,  fragments  of  the 
rock  being  seen  in  the  beck  below  the  house.  South  of  Garbut 
Gill  it  has  been  worked,  but  the  outcrop  at  the  western  end  of 
the^  hills  is  usually  not  very  clear  although  fragmenta  of  the 
rock  are  seen  at  a  few  places. 

In  m3st  of  tiie  numerous  valleys  west  and  south  x>f  Gilling 
Park  the  limestone  is  well  seen,  particularly  in  Newburgh  Park 
dnd  on  Yearsley  Moor.  There  are  also  good  exposures  beloW 
Grimston  Moor,  Scackleton,  Howthorpe,  and  along  the  southern 
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escarpment  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Terrington,  where  it  is 
interrupted  by  a  Fault  for  a  short  distance,  but  crops  out  again  in 
the  side  of  the  bank  west  and  south  of  Ganthorpe.  A  well  at 
Moorhouses  near  Terrington  is  said  to  have  gone  through  both 
bed8  of  this  limestone. 

The  outcrop  is  fairly  well  marked  on  the  hill  above  Mowthorpe 
by  a  slight  feature  which  it  makes,  and  by  the  clayey  nature  of 
the  ground,  covered  by  the  peculiar  white  fragments  of  the  rock, 
which  render  it  veiy  conspicuous. 

The  Hydraulic  Limestone  forms  a  large  outlier  on  the  hill  at 
Stittenham,  but  about  Bulmer  it  is  much  broken  up  by  the 
faulted  character  of  the  ground.  Between  this  and  Whit  well, 
however,  it  spreads  out,  and  forms  the  largest  outcrop  that  this 
little  bed  makes  anywhere  in  the  county.  It  is  well  seen  at 
several  places  on  the  sides  of  the  Derwent  valley,*  and,  skirting 
along  the  hill-edge  above  the  Abbey,  is  cut  off  by  the  large  fault 
near  Spy  Hill.  The  rock  appears  again  on  the  hill  to  the  south 
of  Gaily  Gap  and  about  Bury  thorpe  ;  but  south  of  this  it  cannot 
be  traced  us  a  (distinct  bed,  although  traces  of  the  rock  are  seen 
near  Leavening  and  at  Garrowby. 

In  South  Yorkshire  the  Hydraulic  Limestone  again  appears 
at  Sancton,  where  it  is  seen  in  a  field  at  the  side  of  the  road  just 
south  of  the  village,  and  appears  to  have  been  worked  at  some 
time. 

Between  here  and  Newbald  Sike  the  beds  are  overlapped  by 
the  Chalk,  which  comes  down  on  the  Lias ;  and  although  they 
crop  out  again  along  the  bank  there  is  no  evidence  of  them 
ae,  far  as  Newbald.  South  of  this  village  the  outcrop  of  the 
Hydraulic  Limestone  and  the  clay  above  become  much  clearer, 
and  fragments  of  the  limestone  are  frequently  seen  strewn  over 
the  fields. 

At  the  side  of  the  road  going  up  the  hill  east  of  Hotham,  and  a 
little  above  the  Middle  Lias  section  previously  mentioned,  the 
limestone,  which  is  three  feet  thick,  has  oeen  quarried  for  mending 
the  roads,  and  is  better  exposed  than  anywhere  else  in  the  district. 
The  outcrop  still  continues  clear  for  some  distance  to  the  south, 
and  both  the  clay  and  fragments  of  limestone  are  seen  in  the 
railway  and  road  east  of  Everthorpe,  and  about  South  Cave. 

In  the  stream  at  EUerker,  as  given  in  the  section  above,t  the 
limestone  is  2  ft.  6  in.  thick,  with  6  ft.  of  shale  below,  and  then 
the  sandstone  at  the  baj?e,  but  the  beds  above  are  not  very  clear ; 
it  is  evident,  however,  that  there  is  scarcely  any  thickness  of 
measures,  as  the  Cave  Limestone  crops  out  almost  immediately 
above  at  the  windmill,  and  the  trial-nolcs  also  show  that  there 
is  not  much  difference  in  the  beds. 

South  of  this  the  clays  between  the  two  limestones  thin  out, 
and  the  Hydraulic  Limestone  cuuuoi  oe  traced  as  a  separate 
bed. 

*  See  sections  on  pages  190,  191.. 
t  l»Bge  1 76. 
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Fossils  Jrom  the  Eller  Beck  Bed  and  the  Hydraulic  Limestone, 


FOSSILS. 

Crustacka. 
Estberia  ooncentrica  F,  Bean. 

Brachxopoda. 

Rhynchonella,  sp. 

Lamkllibranchiata. 
Aviculft,  sp.       - 

Ezog7ra,8p.      -  - 

GervilliA  acuta,  Sow, 

lata,  PhU.  - 

-  praelonga.  Lye, 
tortuosa.  Sow, 

ap.  -  -  - 

Giypheea,  sp.     - 
Osfcrea  gregaria?,  Soto.  - 

sp.  -  .  - 

Pecten  lens.  Sow, 

sp. 

Pinna  cuneata,  Phil, 

Area,  8p.  .  -  - 

Astarte  minima,  PkU,    - 

sp.  .  .  - 

Gardium  lingulatum,  hyc. 

semiglabrum,  Phu, 

striatulum,  Sow.    - 

sp.  .  -  - 

Corbis  elliptica  ?,  Lye,  - 
Corbula  involuta,  MiJMst, 

sp.  -  -  - 

Cuculkea,  sp.     - 
Cypricardia,  sp. 
(^yprina,  sp.       - 
Leda  lachiyma,  Sow, 

sp.  -  -  - 

Mjacites  decurtatus,  Phil, 

modicuB,  {Bean)  hyc. 

Nucula,  sp.        - 

Pholadomja  acuticosta.  Sow,     - 

lyrata,  Sow,  or  Ph.  Heraulti,  Ag. 

SsBmanni,  L,  Sf  M, 

Tancredia  aziniformis,  PhU, 

sp.  .  •  - 

Trigonia  spinulosa,  Y,  4*  B,  (T.  striata, 
PhU.) 

sp.  .  -  -  - 

Unicardium  globosum  ^t  Ag.     - 

sp.  ,  -  -  - 

Gasteropoda. 
Kilvertia,  sp.      • 
Litton na,  sp.     .  .  .  . 

Phasianella,  sp.  -  , 

Turritella  quadrivittata  P,  PhU, 

sp.  -  -  -  - 


LOCALITIES. 


Cloughton. 
Howardian  Hills. 


Little  Beck;  Eller  Beck;    Hartoft 

Beck. 
Eller  Beck. 
Haybum  Wyke ;  Little  Beck  ;  Eller 

Beck ;  Hartoft  Beck. 
Eller  Beck  P 
EUer  Beck. 
Howardian  Hills. 
WintergiU. 

Little  Beck ;  Kettleness. 
Howardian  Hills. 
WintergiU;  Eskdale.    • 
Murk    Eak;    Grain    Beck;   Julian 

Park. 

Eller  Beck. 

Haybum  Wyke ;  Hartoft  Beck.. 

Common  nearly  everywhere. 

Hartoft  Beck. 

Eller  Beck. 

Hartoft  Beck. 

Howardian  Hills. 

Eller  Beck. 

Eller  Beck. 

Eller  Beck. 

Haybum  Wyke ;  Hartoft  Beck. 

EUer  Beck. 

EUer  Beck. 

EUer  Beck. 

EUer  Beck. 

Hartoft  Beck. 

EUer  Beck. 

WintergiU. 

Kettleness ;  Haybum  Wyke. 

Eller  Beck. 

EUer  Beck;  Murk  Esk ;  SnUesworth. 

Little  Beck. 

Eller  Beck. 

Haybum  Wyke. 

Eller  Beck. 

Eller  Beck  ;  Hartoft  Beck. 
Howardian  Hills. 
Eller  Beck. 


WintergiU. 
Eller     Beck; 
Kettleness. 
EUer  Beck. 
EUer  Beck. 
Hartoft  Beck. 


Haybum     Wyke : 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  LOWER  OOLITES— continued. 

MiLLEPORE  Series. 

These  beds  have  received  their  name  from  the  little  Polyzoan 
Entalophora  (Spiropora,  Cricopora,  or  Millepora)  straminea,  Phil., 
thr3  fragments  of  which  in  some  places  occur  in  great  numbers  on 
the  surface  of  the  rock.  The  name  appears  to  have  been  first 
publidhed  by  Wright  in  I860,  although  it  was  in  common  use 
before  that  time. 

Synonyms  and  Foreign  Equivalents* : — "  Ironstone  and  Sandstone  "  (part), 
Yonnf(  and  Bird,  Geol.  Survey  of  the  Yorkshire  Coast,  p.  90, 1822,f  and  p.  94, 
1828 ;  "  Pier  Stone  *'  (part),  Murchison,  Geol.  Trans.,  2nd.  ser.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  297, 
note,  1829  :X  "  Impure  Limestone  or  Oolite"  (part)  [considered  then  to  be 
the  equivalent  of  the  Lincolnshire  and  Cave  Oolite,  and  the  Bath  Oolite], 
and  •*  Inferior  Oohte  of  Gristhorpe,"  Phillips,  Gkol.  of  Yorksb.,  pp.  33,  79, 
149,  1829 ;  pp.  3,  51,  121.  1835 ;  "  Great  or  Bath  Oolite  "  (part),  Williamson, 
Trans.  Geol.  Sue.,  eer.  2,  vol.  v.,  p.  231,  1837 ;  "  Brauner  Jura  y,"  Quenstedt, 
Floz^eb.,  p.  538,  1843 ;  "  Subzone  of  Ammonites  Sauzei,  t  Zone  of  Ammonites 
humphriesianus  **  (part),  Oppel,  Juraformation,  p.  333,  1856;  "  Fimbria-stage 
of  the  Inferior  Oolite,"  Lycett,  Cotteswold  Hills  Handbook,  p.  34,  1857; 
**  Zone  of  Ammonites  Murchisona**  (part),  Wright,  Monogr.  Brit.  Ool.  Echino- 
derms,  pp.  418-433,  1856;  ''Inferior  Oolite  Limestone  (part),  Millepore 
Bed,"  Wright,  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.,  voL  xvi.,  pp.  17,  31,  1860  ;§  "  Zone 
of  Ammonites  Sowerbyi,**  Waagen,  Der  Jura  in  Franken,  1864,  and  Benecke, 
Geog.  Beitrag,  I.  p.  507,  1867 ;  Judd,  Geol.  of  Rutland  (Geol.  Survey),  pp.  8, 
39,  18/5;  "Inferior  OoUte  (part),  Millepore  Oolite,"  Phillips,  Geol.  of 
Yorksh.,  p.  35,  1875 ;  "  Millepore  Series,*'  Expl.  95,  S.W.  (Geol.  Survey), 
p.  3,  1880. 

The  lithological  cliaracter  of  this  series  presents  two  very 
different  phages  where  ex^iosed  on  the  eust  and  south-west  sideA 
of*  th(?  Yorkshire  basin  respectively.  On  the  coast  these  beds  are 
hest  known  under  the  name  ^'  Millepore  Series/'  but  in  the 
Ilowardian  Hills  and  South  Yorkshire  they  have  been  generally 

*  The  Millepore  Bed  is  probably  *lso  contemporaneoiu>  with  a  part  of  many  of 
the  foreign  equivalents  given  for  the  Grey  Limestone  on  page  228. 

t  There  was  considerable  confusion  at  this  early  date  as  to  the  relative  position 
of  the  Millepore  Bed  and  the  Grey  Liniestoue  ;  the  former  being  considered  to 
occupy  a  higher  position  than  the  latter.  Both  W.  Smith  and  Young  and  Bird 
mistook  the  Oolite  of  Whitwell  (Millepore  Series  of  the  Howardian  Hills)  for  the 
Coral  Kag. 

X  This  name,  which  was  adopted  from  the  pier  at  Scarborough  being  partially 
built  of  this  rock,  appears  to  have  been  in  general  use  by  W.  Smith  and  others 
before  this  time,  but  this  is  the  earliest  publication  of  it  we  have  been  able  to  dis' 
cover,  although  the  author  is  describing  another  district.  The  name  was  used  for 
both  the  Millepore  Bed  and  the  Grey  Limestone,  which  were  not  distinguished  at 
that  time,  but  considered  ''according  to  Mr.  Smith  the  equivalent  of  the  great 
oolite." 

§  In  this  description  of  the  zones  of  the  Inferior  Oolite,  Dr.  Wright  does  not 
make  it  very  clear  whether  he  refers  the  Milleport  Bed  to  the  zone  of  Am.  Murm 
chisonm  or  Am,  humphriesianMS, 
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cilled  the  "  Whitwell  or  Cave  Oolite."  As  they  disappear 
towards  the  north  it  ie  maioly  on  palieontological  grounds  that  the 
two  can  be  corrflated. 

On  the  coast  this  rock  is  not  a  true  limestone,  but  has  more 
the  nature  of  a  very  hard  and  siliceous  calcareous  sandstone  with 
ferruginous  partjogs,  in  fact  the  exposed  situations  whjch  it  occu- 
pies <m  ^e  shore,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  forms  as  it  were  a 
breakwater  to  the  softer  strata  behind,  testifies  to  its  extremely 
hard  nature.  It  is  a  false-bedded  partly  oolitic  rock,  foil  of  the 
runaioB  of  Polyzoa,  Echinodennata,  &c,  in  a  fragmentary  con- 
dition, and  has  every  aspect  of  having  been  formed  in  comparatively 
shallow  water. 

Fig.  U. 

Fot$Usfrom  the  MUUpore  Bed. 


a,  StomechinuB  germinana,  PkU.  (after  Wright)  \ ;  b,  PyMter  seniiguU 
CBtuB,  PkU.  (after  Wright)  i  ;  c,  Ceromfa  b^ociaiia,  d'Orb.  (after  Lycett  and 
Mairia). 

Besting  on  this  hard  rock  at  Yons  Nab  are  a  series  of  marly 
shales  wiUi  a  few  ferruginous  bantia  and  some  sandstoiip,  tvliici), 
on  HO^'ouut  of  tlie  fossils  th^it  they  contain,  must  be  included  in 
this  group ;  they  are  nevertheless  very  different  from  the  main 
mass  of  the  Millepore  Series.  This  upper  jiortion  is  very  lofeol, 
and  lias  been  only  observerl  on  the  ^ouih  side  of  Cayton  Bay, 
where  the  following  spction  was  meiisured  ; — 
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Ft.  In 

Ferruginous  sandstone  with  Trigonia  signata,  Avicula, 

Myacites,  &c.  -  -  -  -  -        4     0 

Sandy  shale  with  an  ironstone  band  near  the  base        -        4    6 

Ferruginous  band  containing  Pecten  clathratus,  Peeten 
articulatus,  Avicula  braamburie$ui$,  Pholadomya 
Heraulti,  Ostrea,  &c.   -  -  -  -         1     0 

Sandy  shales  with  fossils  in  upper  part  and  ripple  marks 
about  half  way  down :  TVigonia  very  abunaant  in  this 
bed,  which  also  contains  Avicula,  spines  of  Pseudo- 
diadema,  and  remains  of  plants  •  -  -        7    0 

Measures  indistinctly  seen,  principally  marly  shales,* 
about  --.-..        S    6 

Total    -    25    0 

Below  this  occur  about  15  feet  of  hard  calcareous  sandstone 
with  Entalophora  straminea^  the  true  Millepore  bed^  forming  a  reef 
of  rocks  extending  from  the  Point  across  Gristhorpe  Bay  to  the 
Old  Horse  rocks. 

These  beds  seem  to  represent  a  shallow  water  deposit^  or 
possibly  an  alternation  of  estuarine  and  marine  conditions. 
Prof.  Phillips  included  the  thick  bed  of  sandstone  above  in  thisi 
series^  but  as  we  could  find  no  fossils  in  it  we  have  not  done  so. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  Cayton  Bay,  at  Osgodby  Nabf  the 
upper  or  softer  portion  of  the  series  seems  to  be  absent,  although 
it  may  be  represented  by  some  10  or  12  feet  of  ferroginous 
sandstone  ;  but  as  this  sandstone  appears  to  be  entirely  unfoesili- 
ferous,  it  is  impossible  to  offer  an  opinion.  The  true  Millepore 
Bed  at  this  pla^e  has  a  maximum  thickness  of  about  20  feet,  and 
is  very  similar  to  that  in  Oristhorpe  Bay,  the  fallen  blocks  forming 
a  magnificent  natural  protection  to  the  Point. 

North  of  Scarborough  the  Millepore  Bed  does  not  again 
appear  above  the  level  of  the  water  till  we  reach  the  north  side 
of  Cloughton  Wyke,  where  it  forms  a  conspicuous  reef  which  is 
covered  at  high  water.  The  rock,  although  more  ferruginous, 
is  much  less  calcareous  than  to  the  south,  and  even  what  little 
lime  remains  seems  confined  to  the  upper  portion.  As  we  trace 
the  outcrop  along  the  clififs  to  the  north  it  becomes  even  more 
arenaceous,  and  about  Staintondale  nothing  remains  but  a  few 
inches  of  rotten  ferruginous  beds  with  iihperfect  fossils  which 
finally  appear  to  pass  into  unfossiliferous  sandstones. 

Mr.  Hudleston  considers  that  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
Millepore  Bed  at  Cloughton  is  due  principally  to  subsequent 
alteration,  by  which  the  lime  originsdly  in  the  rock  has  been  in 
great  part  replaced  by  iron.  He  says,  "  The  fossils  have  none 
of  their  original  shell  left,  nor  is  this  replaced  either  by  calc  spar, 
or  by  chalybite,  but  when  ihe  rock  is  fractured,  a  quantity  of 
snowy-white  powder  is  found  lining  the  cavity,  especially  about 
the  hinge  area,  which  seems  to  replace  the  shell.  It  is  I  believe 
similar  in  composition  to  a  substance  lining  the  crack  of  certain 
septaria  of  clay  ironstone,  which  contain   the   ferns   previously 

*  Dr.  Wright  mentions  that  Mr.  Leckenby  collected  Cypris  f  concerUrica,  Bean, 
from  these  shales.  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  xvi.  p.  SI.  See  aUo  Bean,  Mag. 
Nat  Hist.,  Tol.  ix.  p.  376. 

t  Prof.  Phillips  describes  this  headland  under  the  nam«  Ewe  Nab.  Miscalled 
Yew  Nab  by  Conybeare  and  Phillips,  Oatlines  of  Geology,  p.  197. 
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alluded  to.     An  analysis^  which  I  made  of  this  last  winter  showed 

it  to  consist  of — 

Water  and  organic  matter            ....  14*40 

SiUca 45-98 

Alumina  .-.-..-  38*22 

lime  and  ma^esia          .....  1*50 


10010 


hence  it  is  nearly  pure  kaolin^  and  mu8t  by  no  means  be  con- 
founded with  either  Scarbroite  or  AUophane,  both  of  which, 
though  also  hydrous  silicates  of  alumina,  are  very  different 
substances.  The  rock  itself  is  muddy  and  ferruginous,  partially 
oolitic  in  its  structure,  and  contains  some  grit.  The  ova  and 
shell  fragments  appear  to  be  replaced  by  this  kaolin  to  m  con- 
siderable extent  There  is  a  very  large  quantity  of  carbonate  of 
iron,  hardly  any  carbonate  of  lime,  but  there  is  just  sufficient  iron 
peiozidized  to  impart  a  reddish-brown  tint  to  the  mass.  It  is 
frequently  charged  with  carbonized  fragments  of  wood,  having 
the  interspaces  full  of  kaolin.  The  general  result  is  a  rock  of 
so  peculiar  a  character  that  it  might  be  singled  out  from  amongst 
any  number  of  other  rocks.  I  believe  it  to  be  simply  an  altered 
oolitic  marl,  where  the  lime  has  been  replaced  by  iron  in  the  mass, 
and  by  kaolin-like  substance  in  the  shelly  parts ;  the  formation 
of  this  latter  is,  in  some  way,  connected  with  the  decomposition 
of  vegetable  matter.*** 

Fossils  from  the  MUlepore  Bed  of  the  Coast 

ACTINOZOA. 

Gonioseris  angulata,  Dune.  \  Gonioseris  Leckenbyi,  Dwnc. 

EOHINODBRMATA. 

Pjrgaster  semisulcatus,  FhiU  j  Pentacrinus  vulgaris,  Schlot. 

Crustacea. 
Estheria  concentrica  7  Bean. 

POLYZOA. 

Entalophora  (Spiropora,  Cricopora,  or  Millepora)  straminea,  Phil. 

Lambllibranciiiata. 


Gervillia  Hartmanni^  Gold{f. 

lata,  PhU. 

Lima  belluU,  L.  4*  M. 

—  duplicata.  Sow, 
Ostrea,  sp. 

Pecten  aratns  P  Wcuigen. 

demiASQS,  PhU. 

satumus,  d*Orb. 

sp. 

Pinna  cancellata,  PhU. 

cuneata.  Bean. 

— —  lanceolata,  Sow. 
Astarte  minima,  Phil. 

recondita,  Phil. 

Cardium  Buckmani,  L.  Sf  M. 

—  striatulum.  Sow. 
Ceromya  bajociana,  d'Orb. 
CucuUsBa  cancellata  P  Phil. 
Goniomya  literata.  Sow. 
Gresalya  abducta,  PhU. 
Iflocardia  cordata.  Buck. 


Modiola  cuneata,  Sow. 

imhricata,  Sow. 

Leckenbyi,  L.  df  M. 

ungulata,    F.    8f    B.    (M. 

tumidus,  L.  Sf  M.) 
Myacites  compressiusculus  P  Lye. 

decurtatus,  PhU. 

oblongus,  Wr. 

recurvus,  Phil. 

—  sp. 

Mytilus  cuneatus,  Phil. 

Pbolad Oroya  Heraulti,  Ag. 

Ssemanni,  L.  Sf  M. 

Pholas  costellata,  L.  fy  M. 
Trigonia  conjungens,  Phil. 

Culleni,  Ijyc. 

denticulata,  Ag. 

hemispbaerica,  var.  gregaria. 

Lye. 

recticosta,  Lye. 

Unicardium  gibbosum,  L.  Sc  M. 


*  Proc.  Q«ol.  Amoc.,  toI.  iii.  p.  SOS. 


L.SfM. 
Actaeonina  gi|;&ntea.  Desk. 

glabra,  PhiL 

Alalia  hamus,  Desk,  var.  Phillipsii, 

d^Orb. 
■        mjrurus,  Desk. 
Cerithium  gemmatum,  ?  L,  8f  M, 
»—  muricato-costatum,  P  Munst, 

vetustuin,  Phil. 

Chemnitzia  lineata,  Sow, 
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Gastbrofoda. 

ActseoR  Sedgvici,  Phil,  var.  pullus,   1  Cloughtonia  (Phasianella)  cincta, 

Phil. 
Ezelissa       weldonensiii,       Hwi, 

(Cerithium  com ptonense,  Hnd) 
Littorina      (Turbo)      PhiUipsii, 

Natica  adducta,  Phil. 
Nerita  costulata,  Desh. 
Purpurina     (Turbo)     elaborata. 

Bean, 
Turritella  opalina,   QnLenst,  var. 

canina.  Hud, 

From  the  point  where  the  Millepore  Bed  first  appears  it 
ffradually  rises  in  the  cliff  and  may  be  traced  as  far  as  Haybum 
Wyke,  where  it  turns  inland.  It  is  not  very  easy  to  follow  its 
outcrop  along  these  cliffs^  but  the  red  ferruginous  sandstone  of 
which  it  principally  consists  may  he  seen  here  and  there  peeping 
out  from  between  the  vegetation.  From  this  sandstone  we 
obtained  Ceromya  hajodana,  Modiola  imbricata,  and  a  Pinna, 
At  Hayburn,  the  ground  being  covered  by  Boulder  Clay^  and 
also  probably  faulted,  the  outcrop  becomes  very  uncertain,  and 
can  only  be  inferred  from  the  distance  of  the  beds  above. 

About  half  a  mile  south  of  Petard  Point  a  little  ferruginous 
sandstone,  containing  casts  of  fossils,  crops  out  in  the  cliff  edge  ; 
and  from  this  point  northwards  it  may  be  seen  at  intervals  near 
the  base  of  the  upper  cliff.  About  500  yards  south  of  Biea 
Wyke,  where  the  word  "  Spring  "  is  written  on  the  six-inch  map, 
is  the  following  section  ; —  Ft.  In. 

Shaly  sanostone,  very  fierruginous  -  -  -      5    0 

Three  bands  of  ironstone  in  very  ferruginous  sandy  shale      3    0 
Sandstone,    calcareous    at    top  and    very   ferruginous 
throughout,  probably  -  -  -  -  -      6    0 

Total        -  -  -    U    0 


The  lowest  of  the  three  bands  of  ironstone  contains  a  consider- 
able number  of  fossils.  The  chief  are  Modiola  imhricata,  Trigonia 
recticosta,  Unicardium  fy  Area,  and  Cucull^ea, 

The  upper  few  inches  of  the  sandstone  are  so  calcareous  as  to 
pass  almost  into  a  ferruginous  sandy  limestone.  Fragments  of 
crinoids  occur  in  some  abundance  in  a  crystalline  condition,  and 
give  the  rocks  a  semi-crystcdline  aspect.  There  are  a  few  species 
of  fossils  in  this  bed,  but  they  are  difficult  to  extract. 

A  little  further  liorth,  where  a  footpath  leads  up  the  cliff  from 

"Fox  Holes"  towards  Peak  Hall,  the  following  section  may  be 

seen  : — 

Hard  yellow  sandstone    -  -  .  • 

Soft  yellow  calcareous  sandstone,  with  fossils 
Hard  ferruginous  band,  many  small  fossils 
Flagf^y  sandstone,  speckled  white 
Flaggy  sandstone  .... 

Dogger  band,  speckled  white      ... 
Soft  white  sandstone,  seems  to  contain  a  few  casts  of 
fossils  --.--. 

Total        •  • 


Ft. 

In. 

.      6 

0 

.      0 

2 

-      0 

4 

.       1 

6 

-      3 

0 

-      0 

6 

II 

-      2 

0 

.    12 

6 
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This  bed  caps  the  cliff  at  the  gardens  of  Peak  Hall ;  and  from 
this  point  its  outcrop  takes  u  direction  inland  at  right  angles  to 
the  cliflF^  until  meeting  the  Peak  Fuult,  when  it  is  thrown  up  to 
the  top  of  High  Moor  over  the  Peak  Alum  \N'orks.  A  thin  bed 
of  ferruginous  sand^^tonc,  with  a  Few  indintinct  casts  of  small 
fossils,  may  be  veen  in  the  gutter  by  the  side  of  the  high  road 
from  Staintondale  to  Bay  Town;  beyond  this  we  have  been 
unable  to  identify  the  Millepore  Bed. 

Further  inland  we  have  not  been  able  to  recognise  this  bed 
with  certainty,  although  in  Middle  Grain  Beck  at  Dam  Holm 
there  is  a  foot  of  close-grained  ferruginous  sandstone  with  casts 
of  fossils  and  streaks  of  soft  jet;  and  again  in  Winter  Gill  there 
is  an  8-inch  seam  of  oolite  ironstone  about  100  feet  above  the 
Eller  Beck  Bed  which  may  represent  all  that  remains  of  the 
Millepore  Bed  on  these  moorc^. 

In  the  west  and  south  of  the  Oolitic  area,  the  Millepore  Bed,  or 
Whitwell  Oolite  as  it  is  better  known  in  this  district,  firj«t  comes 
in  along  the  western  escarpment  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kirkby 
Knowle.  On  the  hill  to  the  north-west  of  this  village  there  is  a 
peculiar  bed  of  sandstone  or  white  grit^  cemented  together  by 
crystalline  carbonate  of  lime,  which  forms  a  belt  round  the  summit 
of  this  outlier.  The  structure  of  this  rock  is  very  curious,  it  seems 
as  if  a  subsequent  alteration  had  been  set  up  in  a  manner  which 
is  very  unusual  in  rocks  of  secondary  age,  and  that  the  lime  in  the 
stone  had  been  entirely  crystallii^ed  out  by  the  slow  action  of 
solution  and  redeposition.  The  quarries  in  it  show  the  extremely 
false-bedded  character  of  the  rock,  and  strikingly  remind  one  of 
the  Mille|)Ore  Bed  as  seen  on  the  coast.  From  its  position  in  the 
hill  above  the  Eller  Beck  Bed  and  below  the  Grey  Limestone 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  does  represent  that  bed ;  and  it  is 
certainly  the  same  as  the  Oolite  of  Whitwell,  which  latter  has  been 
proved  upon  palnontological  evidence  to  be  the  equivalent  of  the 
Millepore  Bed.* 

At  the  nab  end  called  Wind  Egg,  to  the  south-east  of  Kirkby 
Knowle,  a  similar  bed  may  be  seen,  but  in  this  case  there  are  little 
shell  masses  at  intervalt*,  in  small  wedges,  mixed  up  with  frag- 
ments of  Crinoids,  &c.  This  curious  rock  is  continuous  only  as 
far  as  the  south  point  of  the  hill  near  Westow  H:ill. 

With  the  exception  of  these  isolated  outcrops  the  Millepore 
Bed  first  becomes  traceable  as  a  separate  horizon  on  the  outlier  of 
Hood  Hill,  where  it  is  seen  on  the  south  side  of  that  hill  at  High 
Ground  Barns.  The  next  exposure  is  in  the  lane  above  High 
Kilbufn,  where  this  rock  forms  the  southern  end  of  that  outlier, 
being  faulted  against  the  Grey  Limestone,  and  for  which  it  might 
be  easily  mistaken.  The  third  and  last  exposure  north  of  the 
Coxwold  faults  is  on  the  three  outlying  patches  nt  Scencliff 
Grange.  The  rock  is  here  somewhat  thicker  and  better  exposed 
than  it  ha:^  been  further    north    and   contains  the  characteristic 


'    See  page  215. 
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JEntahphora  atra/minea,  which  we  have  found  at  one  or  two 
places. 

At  the  western  end  of  the  Howardian  Hills  the  Millepore  Bed 
consists  of  hard  siliceous  fossiliferous  limestone,  in  hirge  blocks, 
which  occasionally  stand  out  in  large  tabular  masses  overhanging 
the  softer  beds  below ;  the  lower  part  of  the  formation  is  a  much 
purer  limestone  and  more  oolitic,  but  the  oolitic  structure  does 
not  seem  to  be  always  developed  to  an  equal  amount.  Below  the 
oolite  are  usually  a  few  feet  more  of  the  siliceous  beds  which 
towards  tlieir  base  pass  into  softer  sandstone. 

The  thickness  of  these  l)ed8  varies  somewhat,  in  Newburgh 
Park  there  ia  only  about  10  feet  of  them,  while  at  Terrington 
there  must  be  20  feet  or  more,  but  there  is  no  complete  section  in 
which  the  thickness  can  be  measured. 

In  the  Coxwold  area  the  Millepore  Bed  is  not  exposed,  being 
hidden  by  Drift,  and  the  position  of  the  outcrop  is  assumea 
between  the  other  beds.  South  of  these  faults  it  comes  on  og^, 
and  is  seen  above  Newburgh  Grange.  At  Oarbut  Gill  the  out- 
crop is  shifted  by  a  fault,  and  being  exposed  in  several  qiuirries 
to  the  south  forms  a  good  feature,  which  may  be  traced  along  the 
escarpment  to  Oulston.  In  the  quarry  below  the  village  here  this 
limestone  is  worked  and  the  following  section  was  measured : — 

Section  in  Oulston  Quarry. 

Shaly  beds    -  -  - 

Siliceous  sandstone   - 
Shale  ... 

.  Hard  oolitic  stone  in  two  beds 
Soffcer  and  more  shaly  beds  - 
Hard  blue  limestone  partly  oolitic  on  top,  weathers 

brown,  base  not  seen "        -  -  -  -    6    0 

Sandstone  below. 

The  limestone  contains  Ceromya  htgocianay  hocardia  cordata, 
and  other  fossils  similar  to  those  from  the  Oolite  at  Whitwell. 

In  the  faulted  ground  to  the  south  of  Husthwaite  there  are  two 
outlying  patches  of  this  rock  cappiug  the  hill  at  Highthome  and 
Sand  Hill. 

In  Newburgh  Park  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Yearsley, 
from  there  not  being  much  dip,  the  Millepore  Bed  crops  out  both 
to  the  north  and  south,  forming  a  narrow  but  very  extended  band 
along  the  sides  of  the  numerous  valleys  intersecting  these  hills. 
The  beds  here  consist  of  two  portions,  an  upper  siliceous  sandy 
series  and  a  lower  calcareous  oolitic  series ;  these  latter .  being 
much  softer  and  frequently  denuded  away  so  that  the  upper  part 
overhangs  in  great  projecting  tables.  The  lower  beds  are  oc- 
casionally burnt  for  lime ;  a  specimen  from  Blackdale  Plantation 
was  said  to  contain  as  much  as  82  per  cent. 

Between  Brandsby  and  Scackleton  the  strata  are  uplifted  by  a 
large  fault,  so  that  the  Millepore  Bed  occurs  only  as  outliers  at 
High  Wood  and  Dalby ;  east  of  which  the  outcrop  has  a  more  or 
less  interrupted  course  by  Terrington  to  Ganthorpe.     North  of 
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these  villages  the  outcrop  is  broken  up  by  numerous  small  faults 
into  several  detached  portions ;  the  principal  of  these  is  that  nt 
Airyholme  which  extends  thence  in  an  uninterrupted  line  on  the 
north  side  of  the  fault  to  beyond  Coneysthorpe.  At  Ganihorpe 
the  Millepore  bed  is  exceedingly  obscure,  and  appears  to  be  re- 
presented by  some  soft  reddish  snndstone  with  calcareous  doggers. 
Further  to  the  east,  in  Castle  Howard  Park,  these  beds  become 
stronger  and  more  calcareous,  gradually  developing  into  an  oolitic 
limestone,  which  forms  a  good  escarpment  to  the  east  of  the  Inn. 
South  of  this  they  are  much  broken  up  by  numerous  faults,  but 
the  limestone  is  quarried  at  several  places,  so  that  sections  are 
frequently  exposed  about  Bulmer,  Welburn,  and  at  several  points 
along  Cram  Beck. 

Near  Bulmer  the  limestone,  which  has  a  very  Rag-like  aspect, 
contains  corals, — an  interesting  fact,  tending  to  show  that  when 
the  oolitic  structure  is  developed  in  the  rock,  the  presence  of 
corals  may  be  expected.  In  this  neighbourhood  also  we  had  the 
good  fortune  lo  discover  a  specimen  of  Entalophorn  stramijiea^ 
this  and  Kilbum,  mentioned  above,  being  the  only  instances  in 
which  we  have  been  able  to  obtain  the  characteristic  fossil  from 
inland  localities,  although  it  occurs  plentifully  on  the  coast. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Derwent  the  Millepore  Bed  attains 
its  finest  development,  and  is  well  exposed  in  the  quarries  at 
Mount  Pleasant  near  Whitwell,  where  it  has  been  worked  for  a 
number  of  years.  This  is  the  typical  section  from  which  the 
name  *' Whitwell  Oolite  "  was  derived,  and  from  which  most  of 
the  fossils  have  been  obtained.  As  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Wright 
the  Oolite  of  Whitwell  more  nearly  resembles  in  lithological 
character  the  thick-bedded  freestones  of  the  Inferior  Oolite  of 
Gloucestershire  than  any  other  rock  in  Yorkshire.  It  is  a  thick- 
bedded  oolitic  limestone,  usually  blue  centered,  and  much  re- 
sembling some  of  the  beds  oF  the  Coralline  Oolite,  for  which  it 
was  originally  mistaken  ;  it  is,  however,  more  ferruginous,  and  the 
different  assemblage  of  fossils  at  once  distinguishes  it  from  that 
formation. 

There  are  from  20  to  30  feet  of  oolitic  limestone  in  these 
quarries,  the  lower  beds  of  which  are  used  for  road-metal,  while 
the  upper  more  regular  beds  are  burnt  for  lime.  Above  this  is 
an  upper  series  consisting  of  sands  and  siliceous  limestones  which 
have  a  thickness  of  about  20  feet ;  these  beds  often  weather  out 
into  roundish  balls  or  doggers  and  large  tabular  slabs  as  may  be 
frequently  ohserved  in  the  Castle  Howard  district.  In  Cram 
Beck  the  lower  part  of  these  sands  is  more  clayey  and  contains 
beds  of  very  fine  potters  earth,  which  Mr.  Hudleston  mentiann 
was  much  used  by  the  Romans  ;  the  remains  of  the  kilns  and 
quantities  of  old  ware  having  been  found  in  making  excavations 
for  the  Reformatory  close  by.  Throughout  the  Howardian  Hills 
these  silicious  limestones  and  sands  are  really  more  constant  than 
the  purer  beds  below  ;  but  it  is  only  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Derwent  that  the  two  series  can  be  separated.  The  fauna  of  these 
upper  beds,  as  would  be  expected,  appears  to  be  rather  different 
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frotn  that  of  the  oolite,  but  scarcely  a  sufScient  numlier  of  species 
have  been  collected  to  dniw  much  inference  from  them,  except 
that  Brachiopoda  Hre  rather  more  plentifiil. 

On  the  east  t-ide  of  the  Derwent  the  whole  of  this  series  is 
well  developed  about  Westow,  where  the  two  divisions  of  the  rock 
are  very  distinct  as  far  as  Jenny  Milner  Grange.  At  the  latter 
place  they  are  cut  out  by  a  large  east  and  west  fault,  so  that 
when  they  appear  again  at  Burythorpe,  the  division  into  two  beds 
cannot  be  made  out.  In  a  quarry  at  the  side  of  the  beck  about 
300  yards  north  of  Jenny  Milner  Grange  there  is  a  curious  sec- 
tion showing  quite  an  unconformity  between  the  lower  beds  of 
limestone  nnd  the  sandstone  above ;  the  former  dipping  about 
15  decrees  to  the  south  while  the  latter  incline  at  about  10  de^^reer 
to  the  north.  Of  course  this  unconformable  junction  is  only  locals 
but  it  serves  to  show  the  extremely  false-bedded  character  of 
these  strata.*  At  Burythorpe  owing  to  numerous  small  faults, 
the  limestone  is  broken  up  into  several  patches,  but  south  of 
Leavening  the  outcrop  becomes  more  continuous,  and  may  be 
traced  along  at  the  foot  of  the  Wolds  by  Acklam  to  Kirkby 
Underdale.  The  bed  is  here,  however,  very  thin  and  being 
frequently  overlapped  by  the  Chalk,  it  is  only  herie  and  there 
that  it  can  be  seen.  At  the  latter  place  the  limestone  forms  an 
outlier  on  the  hill  near  the  village ;  it  is  also  exposed  at  Great 
Givendale,  having  been  quarried  near  Grimthorpe  House. 
There  are  also  two  small  faulted  outliers  near  Whitwell  and  Ghdly 
Gap. 

The  following  fossils  have  been  obtained  from  the  Whitwell 
Oolite,  or  from  the  sandy  beds  associated  with  the  same. 

Fossils  from  the  MiUepore  Bed  inland,  principally  fVhitweU 

and  Cram  Beck. 

ACTINOZOA. 

Calamophyllia  radiata,  hams.  \         fGonioseris  angulata.  Dime. 

ECHINODKRM  ATA . 


Clypeus  Michelini,  Wr. 
Holectypus  depressuSy  Leshe. 
Hjbocljpus  (Galeropjgus)  agarici- 
formis,  Forbes. 


Pseudodiadema  vagans  P  PkU. 
fPygaster  semisulcatus,  PhU. 
StomeobinuB  bigranulam,  Lam, 
germinans,  PhU. 


Annblida. 

Yerinicalaria  nodus,  Phil. 

Crustacba. 

Goniochirus,  sp. 

POLTZOA. 

fEntalophora  (Spiropora,  Cricopora)  straminea,  Phil. 


*  This  is  probably  the  place  alluded  to  in  Greenough's  Geology  IS  19,  p.  14 ; 
where  it  is  said,  '*  At  Westow,  five  uiiles  from  M»lt(ii,  oiaj  be  seen  horizontal  beds 
of  oolite  resting  on  highly  inclined  onas/' 

f  The  species  marked  thus  have  been  found  in  the  MiUepore  Bed  of  the  coast* 
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Acanthothyris  ( Rhjnchonella) 
Crossi,  Walker,    (South  Yorks.) 

spinosa,  Scklot. 

Terebratula  globata,  Sow. 


Brachiopoda. 

Terebratula  mazillata.  Sow,  var. 

submaxillata,  Morris. 
Waldheimia  bullata,  Sow. 


Lamblmbk 

Gervillia  acuta,  Sow. 

* HartmanDi,  Gold/. 

Grjphaea  sublobata,  Desk. 
Hinnites  abiectus,  PkU. 

tumidus,   Ziet.  (H.   velatus,    ; 

Ooldf.) 

•Lima  bellula,  L,  ^  M.  i 

• duplicata.  Sow. 

interstincta,  Phil. 

pectin iformis,    Schlot.    (pro- 

boscidea.  Sow.). 

punctata.  Sow. 


^  _  ^     _  _  —  , 

Ostrea  flabelloides,  Lam.  (O.  sulci- 

fera,  Phil.). 
•Pecten  aratus  P,  Waagen. 

lens,  Sew. 

personatus,  Gold/. 

* 8atumu8,  d*Orb. 

•Pinna  cuneata,  PhU. 
Ptero|)erna  plana,  L.  4*  M. 


ANCHIATA. 

•Cardium  Buckmani,  L.  Sf  M. 
•Ceromya  b^ijociana,  d*Orb. 

Cucullsea  elon^j^ata,  Sow. 

Cypricardia  hathonica,  d*Orh. 

cordiformis,  Desh. 

•Isocardia  cordata.  Buck. 

Lucina  bellona,  (TOrb. 
•Modiola  imbricata.  Sow. 

* unfi^ulata,  F-.4*  B. 

•Pholadomya  Saemanni,  L.  9f  M. 
•Trigonia  coi\jungens,  Lye. 
• denticulata,  Ag. 

duplicata,  Sow. 

genunala.  Lye. 

* nemispbterica,  var.  gregaria, 

Lye.     (South  Yorks.) 


-puUus  7,  Sow. 
-  recticosta,  Ttyc. 
'  tenuicosta?.  Lye. 


Natioa  cincta,  Phil. 


Gasteropoda. 

I  Nerinsea,  sp. 


PiSCBS. 

Asteracanthus  omatissimus,  Ag.         |      Strophodus  magnus,  Ag. 
Ischjodus,  sp.  I 

Only  nineteen  of  the  above  species  have,  as  far  as  we  know, 
Iieen  found  on  the  coast,  but  the  occurrence  of  euch  fossils  as 
Entahphora  stramineay  Pygaster  semisulcatus,  and  Stomerhinus 
germinans  is  sufficient  to  indicate  its  position,  and  to  correlate  it 
as  Dr.  Wright  has  shown  with  the  typical  Millepore  Bed  of 
Scarborough  and  Oloughton,  even  if  its  identity  were  not  satiB* 
factorily  established  on  stratigraphical  evidence. 

In  Soutli  Yorkshire,  the  limestone  which  is  the  equivalent  of 
the  Millepore  Bed,  or  as  it  is  there  called  the  Cave  Oolite,  is  the 
principal  and  best  known  of  all  the  Jurassic  rocks  in  that  part  of 
the  country.  It  consists  of  a  soft  white  Oolite  which  is  hard  and 
blue-centred  when  first  quarried,  but  decomposes  on  exposure  to 
the  air,  or  to  water  conveying  carbonic  acid,  into  a  friable 
oolitic  sand.  This  is  noticeable  in  many  old  quarries,  particularly 
near  Newbald,  where  most  of  the  rock,  which  at  one  time  must 
have  been  good  limestone,  is  now  a  soft  oolitic  sand.  The  ujiper 
part  of  the  rock  is  usually  flaggy  and  false-bedded,  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  quarries  about  South  Cave  and  in  the  Humber  at 
Brough. 

The  Limestone,  which  has  a  thickness  of  from  20  to  SO  feet,  or 
perhaps  rather  more,  crops  out  immediately  below  the  Red  Chalk 


*  The  species  marked  thus  ha^e  been  found  in  the  Millepore  Bed  of  the  coast. 
B    61833.  O 
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to  the  east  of  Market  Weighton ;  aod^  crossing  the  road  north  of 
Mask  Hall^  continues  along  the  hillside  to  Sancton^  where  it  has 
been  rather  extensively  quarried^  but  these  quarries  are  now  filled 
in^  and  there  being  a  good  deal  of  superficial  sand,  its  course 
through  the  village  is  obscure. 

Prof  Blake  and  others  consider  that  the  strata  here  are  faulted, 
but  we  could  find  no  evidence  of  this ;  and  the  different  beds, 
although  dipping  rather  strongly  to  the  east,  are  at  about  the 
same  level  on  both  sides  of  the  little  valley  crossing  the  village.''^ 

At  Newbald,  where  the  Limestone  again  comes  out  from  the 
overlap  of  the  Chalk,  it  forms  a  considerable  spread,  and  has  been 
largely  quarried  to  the  west  of  the  village. 

In  the  hollow  half  a  mile  south  of  South  Newbald  the  outcrop 
may  be  broken  by  a  small  fault ;  but  as  a  slight  roll  of  the  beds 
would  cause  the  little  irregularity  observed  here,  we  have  not 
shown  one.  Between  here  and  Cave  the  limestone  again  spreads 
out  into  a  good  feature  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  more  in  breadth. 
It  has  been  extensively  quarried  in  this  district,  and  a  clear  sec- 
tion is  shown  in  the  railway  cutting,  from  which  Messrs.  Keeping 
and  Middlemiss  mention  the  following  species :  Trigonia  conjun- 
gensy  Lima  pectiniformis,  Hyboclypusy  and  Spiropora  straminea.^ 

In  a  well  at  the  cross  roads  half  a  mile  north  of  South  Cave, 
the  rock,  which  is  20  feet  thick,  was  met  with  at  a  depth  of 
49  feet.  J  The  outcrop  which  crosses  the  Park  is  rather  more 
obscure,  but  south  of  this  it  again  forms  a  good  feature,  and  may 
be  traced  above  the  village  of  Ellerker  uninterruptedly  to  within 
above  400  yards  of  Brough.  In  this  part  of  its  course  the  lime- 
stone has  also  been  largely  quarried,  although  much  covered  by 
superficial  gravels,  which  at  Brough  itself  are  of  great  thickness.. 
The  stone  from  these  quarries  was  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
Hull  docks,  and  in  earlier  times  for  the  monasteries  of  Holderness. 
From  14  to  18  feet  of  limestone  were  met  with  in  the  shaft  near 
Ellerker,  of  which  an  analysis  is  given  on  page  471. 

In  the  boring  near  Brantinghani  Grange  there  were  nearly  30 
feet  of  limestone,  and  the  cores  below  this  were  also  excessively 
calcareous,  and  very  much  resembled  some  of  the  beds  seen  at  the 
Kirton  Tunnel  quarry  in  Lincolnshire,  where  they  are  worked 
for  cement,  and  have  been  classed  with  this  rock. 

The  limestone,  although  entirely  hidden  at  Brough  for  the  space 
of  nearly  a  mile,  appears  again  in  the  bed  of  the  Humber,  where 
it  forms  the  reef  of  rocks  known  as  Brough  Scalp. 

*  The  Yorkshire  Lias,  p.  208,  and  map. 
t  Geol.  Mag.,  dec.  II.,  vol.  x.  p.  2]  6. 
I  See  p.  259. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  LOWER  OOhlTES-^continued). 

Middle  Estuabine  Sebiss. 

Synomims. — "  Sandstone,  Shale,  and  Coa  **  (part).  Young  and  Bird,  Geol. 
of  the  Vorksh.  Coast,  p.  109,  1822  ;•  "  Lower  Sandstone,  Shale  and 
Coal"  (part),  [District  north  of  Scarborough],  and  "  Upper  Sandstone  Shale 
and  Coal "  (part).  [District  south  of  ScarboroughJ,  Phillips,  Geol.  of  Yorksh., 
p.  33,  1829 ;t  "Middle  Series"  (Middle  Sandstone  and  Shale),  and 
"  Ghreat  or  Bath  Oohte  "  (part;,  Williamson,  Trans.  Geol.  Soc.,  ser.  2,  vol.  v., 
pp.  234,  237 ;  "  Lower  Sandstones  and  Shales  "  (part),  Wright,  Quart. 
Joura.  Geol.  Soc.,  vol.  xvi.,  p.  30,  I860;  also  Leckenby,  vol.  xx.,  p.  75» 
1864 ;  *'  The  Middle  Shale  and  Sandstone,"  Hudleston,  Proc.  Geol.  Assoc, 
vol.  iii.,  p.  310,  1874  ;  *'  Middle  Estuarine  Series,"  Bxpl.  95,  S.W.  (Geol. 
Survey),  p.  6,  1880. 

It  ie  not  always  possible,  as  we  stated  previously^  to  separate 
this  EBtuarine  Series  irom  that  below  the  Millepore  Bed ;  con- 
sequently  it  is  only  on  the  coast  and  in  the  Howardian  Hills 
that  we  can  accurately  define  its  limits.  For  this  reason,  its 
outcrop  across  the  north  having  been  included  with  the  Estuarine 
Series  already  described,  we  need  here  only  touch  upon  these 
remaining  districts. 

It  was  a  curious  fallacy  in  the  earlier  descriptions  of  the  coast 
section,  that  these  estuarine  beds  were,  thought  to  be  only  a 
local  intercalation  between  the  Grey  Limestone  and  the  Mille- 
pore Bed,  the  then  supposed  equivalent  of  the  Great  Oolite. 

These  beds  in  Gristhorpc  Bay,  although  not  much  more  than 
from  30  to  40  feet  thick,  have  attracted  considerable  attention 
from  the  fact  of  their  containing  a  large  series  of  plant  remajns, 
many  of  which  are  in  a  fine  state  of  preservation. 

In  the  cliff  at  Yons  Nab  at  the  west  end  of  Gristhorpe  Bay, 
where  these  beds  first  rise  from  the  shore,  they  consist  of  an 
alternating  series  of  thin  bands  of  sandstone  and  shale  with 
streaks  of  coal.t 


*  The  Middle  Estaarine  Series  of  Gristhorpe  was  incloded  in  the  *'  Ironstone  and 
Sandstone." 

f  The  whole  of  the  Estoiurioe  beds  at  Gristhorpe  were  included  in  the  **  Upper 
Sandstone  Shale  and  Coal,"  in  the  first  and  second  editions,  bat  this  was  corrected 
iu  the  third  edition,  1875. 

{  This  section  has  been  measured  and  described  by  several  authors,  first  by 
Phillips  in  1829,  by  Williamson  in  1887,  by  Morris  in  1858,  again  br  Phillips  iu 
1857,  by  Wright  in  1859.  by  Hudleston  in  1874,  for  a  third  time  by  Phillips  in  1875 
for  the  new  edition  of  the  Geology  of  the  Yorkshire  Coast,  and  lastly  by  onrselTcs 
in  1879  for  the  Explanation  of  the  Geological  Surrey  Map,  95  8.W. ;  the  strata 
have  also  been  studied  by  Lycett,  Leckenby,  Judd,  and  others. 

o  2 
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Section  measured  East  of  the  Point  in  Gristhorpe  Bay. 

Ft.  Ifi. 
Sandstone  mth  fine  black  laminations,  very  characteristic    - 
Shale  .,--.-- 

Black  coaly  shale        ------ 

Soft  white  sandstone,  with  rootlets   -  -  -  - 

Grey  shale      -  -  -  -  -  - 

Sandstone  and  shale  with  carbonaceous  markings,  and  some 

sulphur      --.---- 

Black  shale    ------- 

Finely  laminated  sandstone   .  -  -  -  - 

Fmely  laminated  shale,  with  irregular  patches  of  coal  and 

fossil  plants  .-,•-- 

False-bedded  sandstone,  with  pyrites  and  carboniici*  wood, 

passing  into  hard  sandstone  towards  the  base 


5 

0 

8 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

5 

0 

3 

6 

1 

6 

I 

6 

6 

0 

21 

0^ 

Total 


52    9 


Section  measured  West  of  the  Point,  Low  RtK  Cliff. 

Ft.  Ik. 

Laminated  sandstone             -           -           -            -  -      4    € 

Shale 6    0 

Sandstone      -            -            •            -            •            •  -10 

Shale -  -      2    0 

Sandstone,  with  rootlets  and  coaly  streaks    -            •  -      :)    0 

Irregular  sandstone  and  shale             -            -            -  -      2    0 

Sandstone      -            -            -            -            -            -  -20 

Shale.    Thin  irregular  ironstone  baud  near  the  top  -  -      2    0 

Sandstone  with  carbonaceous  markings.     Plant  bed?  -      2    0 

Shale  -            -           "           -           •           -           -  -36 

Massive  sandstone     -            •            -            -            •  -40 

Shaly  sav  dstoue         -            -            -            -            -  -20 


Total 


34    0 


In  the  Bhales  ju9t  over  the  tliick  sandstones  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  first  of  these  sections  the  celebrated  Plant-bed  of  Grris- 
thorpe  occurs,  which  has  afforded  so  rich  a  harvest  to  the 
Palseobotanist 

The  true  position  of  the  Gristhorpe  plaut-bed  was  first  pointed 
out  by  Prof.  Williamson  in  his  detailed  account  of  the  strata 
along  the  coast.  Since  which  the  flora  of  this  bed  have  been 
figured  and  described  by  several  authors  ;  these  results  are  ably 
summarized  by  Prof.  Phillips  in  the  Inst  edition  of  the  "  GeoL  of 
the  Yorkshire  Coast/'  from  which  account  the  following  list  of 
plnnts  from  Gristhorpe  and  Cloughton  is  takenf  : — 

List  of  Plants  from  the  Middle  Estuarine  Series. 

Cryptogam  I A  (Varia). 
Equisetum  columnare,  Br._    ....     Q-nsthorpe,  Cloughton.]; 


Ficoides  arcuatus,  L.  &  H.  * 

erectui,  Bean  -  -  - 

hyccpodUes  falcatus,  L.  &  H. 
PkyUotkeea  (Eqwsetites)  lateralis,  Phil. 


Gristhoipe. 
G-risthorpe,  Cloughton. 
Cloughton  .t 
G-risthorpe,  Cloughton. 


*  The  greater  part  of  this  bed  probably  belongs  to  the  upper  portion  of  tb^ 
Millepore  Series,  althongh  no  fossils  were  obserred  at  this  point, 
t  The  species  gi^en  in  this  list  are  revised  from  the  work  of  later  antbors.    See 

TlSt. 
Mr.  Leekenby  says  these  species  have  not  been  found  above  the  Millepore  Bed, 
-^(fvart.  Joum,  GeoL  Sac.,  vol.  xx.  p.  76. 
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Cryptooamia  (Filicks). 

Aerostichites  princepB,  Presl.  (Sph,  modesta  Bean) 

Williamsoms,  Br.  (Pecopteris  recentior,  Phil.) 

Dicksonia  (Sphenopteris)  nephrocarpa,  Bunbury 
DietyophyUum  (Phiebopieris)  Leckenltyi,  Zif(n. 

rvgosmn,  I«.  &  H.  (PA.  Phillipni,  Br.) 

Peeopterii  aeutifolia,  L.  &  H. 

arguta,  L.  &  H.  (P.  lindleyana,  Presl.) 

Cidgpitosa,  Phil. 

eurtata,  Phil.  -  -  -  - 

dentata,  L.  &  H. 

dmtieulata,  Br.  ... 

— --  eaiUs,    Phil.  (P.  PkUlipgii,  and  Sph.  serrata^ 

L.  &  U.). 

lob^oUa,  Phil. 

vmaanSf  L.  &  H. 

fmdndata^  Phil.  -  .  . 

Pkiebopteria  cantigua,  L.  &  H.  -  -     ' 

-— ^  polypodioides,  Br.       ... 

tVoodwardii,  Leek.      -  -  - 

Sagenopterig  {Otopteris)  cuneata,  L.  A  H.    - 

{Ghisoptens)  PkaUipsii,  Br.   - 

SphewMteris  arguta,  L.  A  H.  {Sph»  denticukUa,  Br. 
— —  rtWianMcmif ,  Br.         - 
Tmiopieris  major,  L.  &  H. 

ovalis,  Stemb.  .  .  - 

vittata,  Br.      -  -  -  - 

Tkyriopteris  {Sphenopterit)  murrayana,  Br. 


Gristhorpe,  Cloughton. 
G-risthorpe,  Cloughton. 
Gristhorpe. 
Gristhorpe. 

Gristhorpe,  Cloughton. 
Gristhorpe,  Red  Cliff.* 
Gristhorpe,  Cloughton. 
Gristhorpe. 
Gristhorpe. 

Gristhorpe,  Cloughton. 
Gristhorpe 
Gristhorpe. 

Gristhorpe,  Cloughton. 

Gristhorpe. 

Gristhorpe. 

Gristhorpe. 

Gristhorpe. 

Gristhorpe,  Cioughtcn. 

Gristhorpe. 

Gristhorpe. 

Gristhorpe, 

Gristhorpe. 

Gristhorpe, 

Gristhorpe. 

Gristhorpe, 

Gristhorpe, 


Cloughton. 

Cloughton. 

Cloughton. 
Cloughton. 


Gymnospbrmji  (Cygadacxji). 


Anomauuiiites  Undleyanus,  Schimp.    {Pterophyllum 

Nilisoni,  L.  &  H.). 
Bmera  langifolia,  Phil. 

wucropkylla,  Phil. 

Beamia  gracilis,  Carr.f 

Otemtfalcata,  L.  &  H. 
Cycaditfi  zamioides,  Lieck. 
lfH$$oma  amgustifolia.  Bean 

cwimta,  Phil. 

memana.  Bean 

ienuicauUs,  Phil. 

•: taminervis,  Nathorst. 

OtoaanUtes  aeuminatu$,  L.  &  H. 

— »  Beanii,  L.  &  H. 

PtHoaamites  {Odontopteris)  Leckenhyiy  Bean 

Solenites  murrayana,  L.  &  H. 

H^t//tain«ofiMi  (Pterophyllum)  pecten,  Phil. 


Gristhorpe,  Cloughton. 

Gristhorpe. 
Gristhorpe. 

'*  OoUte  Shale  of  Gris- 
thorpe." 
Gristhorpe. 
Gristhorpe. 
Ghristhorpe. 

Gristhorpe,  Cloughton. 
Gristhorpe,  Cloughton. 
Gristhorpe. 
Clouffhton. 
Gristhorpe.^ 
Gristhorpe,  Cloughton. 
Gristhorpe. 

Gristhorpe,  Cloughton. 
Gristhorpe. 


*  Prof.  Phillips  gives  this  species  from  '*  the  apper  shale,  under  Red  Cliff,"  oo 
the  authority  of  Dr.  Murray ;  but  Mr.  Leckeoby  incladcs  it  in  the  list  from  the 
"  Lower  Sandstones  and  Shales  "  (Mid.  Est.)  of  Gristhorpe. 

t  This  Cycadean  Fruit  is  inserted  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Carruthers.  It  is 
probably  the  same  as  that  figured  by  Phillips  in  the  Geology  of  the  ITorkshirv 
Coast,  3rd  edit.,  p.  233,  as  Sphareda  paradoxa,  L.  &  H.,  but  Uie  former  author  has 
pointed  out  the  cause  of  this  error. — Geol.  Mag.,  1869,  p.  98. 

X  Mr.  Leckenby  says  this  species  has  not  been  found  above  the  Millepore  Bed^ 


Ft. 

In 

2 

6 

40 

0 

3 

0 

20 

0 

0 

10 

3 

0 

3 

0 

72 

4 
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tnining  was  formerly  caiTied  on  at  Gate  Holm  Wood  and  High 
Normanby  in  the  Hawftker  district,  and  on  a  smaller  scale  ttt 
Cloughton  Wyke,  and  other  places.* 

Except  at  Hayburn,  where  they  have  been  removed  by  denuda- 
tion, these  beds  are  well  seen  all  along  the  cliffs  from  Cloughton 
to  the  Peak.  In  the  cliffs  here  just  above  Blea  Wyke  there  is  the 
following  section  : — 

Section  of  the  Middle  JEstuarine  Series ,  Blea  fVyke. 

Dark  shale,  coaly  at  base       .... 

White  rubbly  false-bedded  sandstooe  with  shale  partings 

Hard  white  sandstone  with  Equisetites 

White  sha*e  mth  carbonaceous  band  at  top  - 

Coal  Seam  ----.. 

Shale  -  -  - 

Sandstone,  hard  and  white    -  -  .  . 

Total 
Millepore  Bed  at  base. 

This  is  probably  an  under-estimate  of  about  15  feet,  too  much 
having  been  allowed  for  the  slight  slope  of  the  cliff.  The  bed  of 
sandstone  above  is  usually  included  in  the  iViiddle  Estuarine 
Series ;  but  hero  it  is  so  unmistakably  marine  that  we  have  in- 
cluded it  in  the  Grrey  Limestone  Series.f  Ifthis  bed  of  sandstone 
were  added,  the  total  of  the  Middle  Estuarine  Beds  would  be 
nearly  100  ft. 

North  of  the  Peak  and  also  inland  across  the  nortl^em  outcrop, 
from  the  dying  out  of  the  Millepore  Bed,  this  division  of  the 
Estuarine  Serie  scannot  be  separated  from  that  below,  and  its 
further  extension  has  been  described  under  that  head.  For  this 
reason  in  the  cliffs  at  Hawsker  we  cannot  fix  a  base  to  the  series. 
The  beds  immediately  under  the  Grey  Limestone  in  this  district 
consist  principally  of  shales  with  thin  sandstones,  soft  jet,  and 
thin  coal  seams,  but  they  are  scarcely  ever  well  exposed  inland. 

Towards  the  southern  end  of  the  western  escarpment  this  series 
may  l>o  again  separated  from  that  below  by  the  coming  in  of  the 
Millepore  Bed,  although  the  beds  are  not  sufficiently  well  exposed 
to  allow  of  a  line  being  drawn  between  them,  except  on  the  out- 
lier at  Kirkby  Knowie  and  those  near  Kilburn.  The  only  dear 
exposure  of  these  beds  is  below  the  great  section  in  the  Grey 
Lime;5tone  Series  at  Brockholes  near  Kirkby  Knowie,  where  they 
are  seen  to  consist  of  alternations  of  shale  and  massive  beds  of 
sandstone  (>ome  of  which  are  quarried.^ 

Throughout  the  Howardian  Hills  the  Middle  Estuarine  Series 
are  on  the  whole  very  sandy,  and  form  very  poor  ground  which 
requires  to    be  well  marled   to  bring  it  into  cultivation.     The 


*  An  inferior  variety  of  Jet  is  now  imported  from  Spain,  which,  from  the  ch«ap 
rate  at  which  it  can  be  obtained,  has  snperteded  the  **  toft "  or  **  Oolite  jet/' 
t  SMpageSSd. 
X  See  page  846. 
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upper  part  is  more  clayey,  and  at  Grimston  has  been  dug  for 
spreading  over  the  sandy  ground  below. 

The  following  section,  which  has  a  very  coal-measure  aspect, 
was  measured  at  this  place. 

Marl  Pity  Grimston  Moor. 

Ft.  In. 
Little  sandstone  (irregtiJarly  bedded)  -  -  -        — 

Brown  shale  -  -  -  -  -  -  -20 

Dark  shale  with  sandy  streaks  •  -  -  -OS 

Light-coloured  sandy  shale,  with  a  little  sandstone  here  and 
there  -  •  -  -  -  -  -46 

Dark  carbonaceous  shale-  -  -  -  -04 

White  sandy  clay  with  vertical  stigmaria       -  •  •      0  10 

Hidden  by  talus        •  -  -  -  -  -40 

Thin  seam  of  coal  on  floor  of  working  -  -  -        — 

The  total  thickness  of  these  beds  appears  to  be  about  60  feet  ; 
they  form  large  spreads  in  Newburgh  Park,  and  on  Grimston 
Moor,  but  thin  away  to  the  eastward,  and  nciir  Terrington  are  not 
more  than  from  30  to  40  feet  thick. 

East  of  this  they  form  a  mere  sandy  division  between  the  more 
important  limestones;  and  in  some  caHCS  merge  into  them  so 
gradually  that  it  is  difficult  to  separate  one  from  the  other. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Dcrwent  these  beds  crop  out  in 
the  lower  part  of  StoneclifF  Wood,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river  in  FIrby  Wood.  They  consist  principally  of  soft  sandy  rock 
with  apparently  lenticular  patches  of  shale  or  clay.  They  are 
only  about  20  feet  thick  in  this  region  and  are  said  to  contain  a 
few  dwarfed  shells  principally  Ostrea  and  Avicula,  as  if  a  portion 
of  the  fauna  from  the  limestone  below  were  struggling  through 
the  adverse  conditions  which  prevailed  between  the  deposition  of 
the  Millepore  Bed  and  the  Grey  Limestone. 

This  i&  the  last  that  is  clearly  seen  of  these  beds ;  east  of 
Derwent,  partly  from  the  faulted  character  of  the  ground  and  partly 
from  the  dying  out  of  the  Grey  Limestone,  or  Irom  its  merging 
with  the  limestone  below,  these  beds  cannot  be  traced  beyond 
Westow  as  a  separate  division. 

Coal  Seams, — The  Middle  Estuarine  Serie??  is  the  principal 
coal-bearing  horizon  of  the  liower  Oolites  ;  for  with  the  exception 
of  one  or  two  thin  seams  near  the  base  of  the  Lower  Estuarine 
beds,  and  which  we  have  already  described  with  that  series,  the 
only  workable  coal  is  found  within  100  feet  more  or  less  of  the 
base  of  the  Grey  Limestone,  and,  therefore,  occurs  in  beds  which 
belong  to  this  horizon,  although  in  mapping  we  are  unable  to 
separate  them  from  the  Lower  Estuarine  Series. 

These  coals  have  been  principally  wrought  along  the  north  side 
of  the  Esk,  over  the  moors  to  the  south  of  that  valley,  and  in  the 
Howardian  Hills  at  Coxwold  nnd  other  places. 

Along  the  Coast  a  seam  of  coal  first  comes  in  at  Cloughton 
Wyke  which  was  formerly  worked  at  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  but 
never  to  any  great  extent.  There  is  no  trace  of  these  workings 
now,  but  it  is  probably  the  *'  shaly  coal "  6  inches  thick  given  in 
the  section  on  page  221  that  is  referred  to*     Young  and  Bird, 
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writing  at  a  period  when  coal  was  much  dearer  in  this  district 
than  it  is  at  present,  state  that  this  cosl  is  so  thin,  that,  unless  it 
is  very  easy  of  access,  it  will  scarcely  repay  the  expense  of 
working.* 

About  Hayburn  Wyke  and  along  tiie  Staintondale  Cliffs  this 
coal  is  not  well  seen,  but  in  the  section  over  Blea  Wyke  it  is 
again  exposed  and  is  about  10  inches  thick.f 

tin  the  Ruswurp  boring§  two  thin  coals  are  mentioned  towards 
the  upper  part,  but  it  is  not  very  clear  whether  either  of  these  is 
the  seam  which  is  seen  in  the  cliff'  or  that  has  been  worked  inland 
at  various  places  ;  if  it  is  the  same  bed  the  thickness  of  the 
Estuarine  strata  between  it  and  the  Grey  Limestone  is  ratlier 
greater  here  than  elsewhere. 

At  May  becks  a  coal  seam  occurs  which  is  about  10  feet  below 
the  Grey  Limestone  ;  this  is  probably  the  bed  which  has  been 
worked,  and  which  is  stated  to  be  only  6  inches  in  thickness. 
This  seam  appears  to  occur  at  a  higher  horizon  than  any  other 
with  which  we  are  acquainted  and  must  be  above  the  thin  coals 
mentioned  in  the  boring  here,  although  we  are  not  quite  sure 
of  the  position  of  this  boring.  || 

A  seam  oocurn  again  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  hill  in  Eller 
Beck,  but  at  a  greater  distance  below  the  Grey  Limestone;  it 
crops  out  for  a  short  distance  above  Walk  Mill  Force,  where  a 
few  pits  have  been  sunk  to  it ;  and  the  beds  above,  which  consist 
principally  of  shales  with  plant  remains,  may  be  well  studied  in 
the  banks  of  this  stream.  This  coal  was  worked  about  the  end 
of  the  last  century,  and  is  stated  by  Young  and  Bird  to  have 
been  '*  above  two  feet  thick,  being  the  greatest  known  in  the 
district ;  but  this  was  found  to  be  merely  an  accidental  swell  of 
the  coal  stratum,  which  was  soon  exhausted."^  A  thin  seam  of 
coal  a  few  inches  in  thickness  is  stated  to  have  been  met  with  in 
a  boring  put  down  by  Stephenson  in  Newton  Dale  about  1835, 
which  was  carried  to  a  depth  of  193  feet.** 

In  the  North  Cleveland  hills  it  has  been  proved  by  mining  that 
this  scnm  of  coal  is  often  cut  out  by  a  bed  or  wedge  of  sandstone ; 
and,  although  it  was  probably  originally  deposited  over  the  whole 
of  this  area,  it  is  now  found  only  at  a  few  places  principally  in  the 
north-west  and  south. 

In  the  Easington  district  two  borings  passed  through  the  Moor 
Orit  to  the  Ironstone  of  the  Middle  Lias,  but  apparently  without 
meeting  any  coal  seam. 

In  Kilton  Pit  two  seams,  one  6  inches  and  another  5  inches, 
are  recorded  ;  but,  from   the   depth  below  the  Grey  Limestone 


*  Young  and  Bird. — GeoL  Survey  of  the  Torkah.  Coast.    2nd  ed.,  p.  1 15. 

t  See  page  222. 

X  Most  ot  theae  pardculani  are  taken  from  the  aocoant  giren  bj  Messs.  Barrow 
and  Reid,  Iblemoirs  of  the  Geological  Snn-ev,  Explanations  of  95  N.W.,  96  N.B., 
and  104  S.W. 

§  See  page  185. 

a  5«?pagen7. 

%  Young  and  Bird.—  Geol.  Survey  of  the  Yorksh.  Coast.    2nd  ed.,  p.  191. 

•*  Bewick,  GeoL  Treatiae,  ^  172. 
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Series,  it  is  doubtful  if  either  of  them  represent  this  seam. 
There  is  no  mention  of  it  in  North  Skelton  Pit ;  though  too 
much  reliance  must  not  be  put  on  this,  as  the  account  of  the 
strata  was  not  carefully  kept.  On  Skelton  Hill  it  is  agzun  found 
having  been  worked  at  the  east  end  near  Trout  Hall,  while 
borings  put  down  by  Messrs.  Bell  Brothers  proved  its  extension 
under  the  west  end  of  the  hill.  South  of  this  it  has  been  dug  at 
the  outcrop  near  Groundhilk  Head,  and  was  exposed  in  removing 
the  bearing  from  a  quarry  on  the  hillside  above  Margrove  Park, 
at  the  north  end  of  Stanghow  Moor,  a  very  unusual  circumstance. 
It  was  alfro  proved  in  a  small  boring  near  Jenny  Frisk  Well. 
Over  a  lar^e  part  of  the  interior  of  these  hills  this  coal  seam 
appears  to  be  absent,  for  in  a  deep  boring  put  down  on  Girrick 
Moor  it  is  not  mentioned,  neither  was  it  found  in  Dodd's  borehole 
at  Girrick,  nor  in  Lingdale  Pir. 

In  the  valley  of  the  £sk  the  coal  crops  out  along  the  higheir 
part  of  the  bank  between  Danby  and  Lealholm  Bridge.  It  is 
well  exposed  in  a  gully  near  Lop  Hall  above  Danby  Station 
where  the  following  section,  which  gives  a  fair  view  of  the  nature 
of  this  part  of  the  Estuarine  Series,  was  measured  : — 


^Grey 


{Soft  encnDital  sandstone 
Sandy  femiginous  shale 
Hard  sUicious  and  ferrugin 
with  Gryphaa,  &c. 
Shaly  sandstone         ... 
Blae  and  white  shale 
Soft  carbonaceous  sandstone 
Fireclay         .... 
Sandy  shale  •  .  •  - 

Soft,  brown,  micaceous  sandstone 
Qftf  shale     .... 
Bluish-grey  sandy  shale 
Flaggy  sandstone       ... 

r  Coal  7i  ins.  1 
Coal  Sbam  <  Shale  54   „     > 
L  Coal  6     „    J 
Underclay      .... 
Shalv  sandstone  with  vertical  EquUetites 
8and[y  shale  .... 
Sandstone      .... 
Shale  with  jet  or  pipecoal 

The  coal  has  been  largely  worked  in  this  neighbourhood,  but  it 
is  of  poor  quality  and  consequently  is  principally  used  for  lime 
burning.  Young  and  Bird  give  the  greatest  thickness  of  the 
seam  as  17  inche:?,  and  state  that  from  200  to  300  bushels  per  day 
on  an  average  were  obtained  from  these  pits.  Across  the  hill 
between  Lop  Hall  and  Doubting  Castle  there  are  several  old  pits, 
but  none  along  the  line  of  outcrop  between  these  places,  which 
seems  to  imply  that  the  seam  is  poor  at  the  edge,  but  becomes 
better  further  in.  From  the  head  of  Clither  Beck  near  Doubtinnr 
Castle,  the  outcrop  may  be  followed  by  Poverty  Hill,  where  the 
coal  was  being  worked  at  the  time  of  our  survey,  to  Oakley 
Walls  below  Danby  Beacon,  iiaving  been  also  worked  at  both 


Ft.  In. 

.              .              - 

2    0 

.              .              . 

4    0 

nous    sandstone 

•            .            . 

8    0 

• 

10    0 

«                       »                       * 

3    0 
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6    6 
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these  places.  Below  Walls  End  the  coal  is  again  seen  for  a  short 
distance,  but  cannot  be  traced  further  east  on  this  side  of  the 
valley. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  Ksk  Valley  the  coal  has  been  worked 
in  the  early  pnrt  of  this  century  at  Wintergill,  on  Glaisdale 
Ridge,  at  the  hea  I  of  Fryup  Dale,*  and  at  the  head  of  Danby 
Dale ;  and  the  outcrop  may  be  traced  fairly  well  between  these 
places,  although  the  coal  iu«elf  is  only  seen  in  a  few  imperfect 
road-sections  on  either  side  of  Fryup  Dale  and  on  Westerdale 
Moor.  South  of  this  latter  the  outcrop  runs  round  to  the  south, 
and  has  been  somewhat  extensively  worked  on  the  moors  above. 
On  Blakey  Moor  the  thickness  of  the  coal  varies  from  8  to  1 2 
inches,  but  near  Blakey  House  it  swelU  out  to  a  maximum  of 
2  feet,  although  at  the  head  of  RoHedale  there  is  not  more  than 
15  inches,  while  in  the  Castleton  Road  shaft  of  the  Rosedale 
East  Mines  there  is  us  much  as  18  inches.  Further  east  this  bed 
has  been  worked  at  Hamer  and  above  Hazel  Head,  there  being 
an  inlying  outcrop  of  the  coal  in  the  beck  to  the  north  of  the 
former  place,  and  the  coal  itself  is  seen  on  the  road  just  above. 

About  Ingleby,  where  as  a  rule  only  the  lower  portion  of  the 
beds  above  the  Eller  Beck  Ironstone  are  present,  the  strata  are 
much  more  arenaceous,  and  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  coal  being 
present.  Towards  the  lower  end  of  Bilsdale,  however,  on  the 
west  side  above  Wether  Cote,  and  also  on  the  East  Moors,  this 
coal  has  been  extensively  mined ;  it  is  seen  in  Bogmire  Oill  just 
below  Hazel  Qreen,  north  of  which  its  course  may  be  fairly  well 
made  out  both  by  the  position  of  the  Limestone  above  and  the 
various  coal  pits,  the  latter  being  very  numerous  about  Old  Kiln 
nnd  Piethorii.  From  information,  the  coal  here  is  in  two  beds 
11  inches  and  4  inches  thick  respectively,  and  about  60  feet  below 
the  Grey  Limestone  Series 

At  Harland,  to  the  south  -went  of  Farndale,  this  coal  has  been 
largely  worked.  It  is  here  only  8  or  9  inches  thick,  but  is  better 
for  house  purposes  than  that  at  Piethom. 

West  of  Bilsdale  the  coal  cro|)8  out  about  50  feet  bel  >w  the 
Grey  Limestone  Series  on  either  side  of  Ladhill  Beck.  It  is 
here  about  10  inches  thick,  and  lies  beneath  a  bed  of  sandstone 
which  forms  a  good  roof  to  the  workings.  There  are  also  several 
old  coal  pits  along  Stonymoor  Sike,  the  northern  branch  of  the 
Rye  near  Coal  Ridge  ;  an  adit  h:is  l)een  made  to  the  coal  here, 
and  fragments  of  it  are  seen  in  the  road  goinij;  to  Skelbeast  Crag. 
It  again  seems  to  have  been  met  with,  as  ue  have  mentioned  in 
the  boring  on  Osmotherley  Moor  and  in  the  hollow  to  tlie  north- 
east of  Nether  Sill  on,  there  being  several  old  adits  in  the  lower 
part  of  Swinestone  Cliff  Plantation.  Some  old  coal  pits  may  be 
observed  in  the  bank  east  of  Kepwick,  and  there  are  indications 
of  a  coaly  seam  at  one  or  two  i>laces  along  the  escarpment  to 
the  south. 


*  Toung  and  Bird  state  that  at  the  head  of  Fryap  Dale  the  coal  was  16  inches 
thick. 
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South  of  the  Hambleton  Hills  this  coal  has  been  worked  on 
the  outlier  above  Kilbum;  but  the  principal  workings  were 
between  the  faults  near  Burtree  House  north  of  Birdforth,  at 
Cozwold,  and  in  Newburgh  Park  ;  at  the  latt  r  pkce  Mr.  Winch 
gives  the  following  section : — 

Section  of  the  Engine  pit  in  Newbury  Park  Colliery^  the  seat  of 
the  late  Lord  Falconberg^  near  the  village  of  Coxwold, 
Yorkshire. 


Ft.  In. 

Soil   -           .           -           - 

.      6    0 

Blue  metal    ... 

-      4    6 

Soft  blue  metal 

-    31)    0 

Strong  grey  metal  with  catheads 

.      1     0 

CoarBe  strong  grey  post 

.      7    0 

Coal 

"otal 

1    4 

1 

.    49  10 

The  seam  of  coal  is  of  irregular  thickness,  seldom  under  10,  but 
usually  about  16  inches.  It  dips  to  the  east  2  or  3  inches  per  yard. 
The  coal  is  of  an  inferior  quality. 

At  Birdforth,  where  the  coal  was  worked  about  the  year  1760, 
there  were  two  seams,  the  lower  of  which  is  said  to  have  been 
from  3  to  4  feet  thick,  and  at  about  from  25  to  30  yards  below 
the  surface,  but  dipping  rapidly  in  a  north-west  (east?)  direction ; 
it  could  only  be  found  over  an  are.i  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

A  thin  coal  is  seen  in  the  Marl  Pit  on  Grimston  Moor,  which 
is  probably  the  equivalent  of  this  seam,  but  this  is  the  only  other 
place  that  we  have  found  it  in  the  Howardian  Hills.  The  seam 
worked  in  the  valleys  between  here  and  Gilling  is,  as  we  have 
mentioned,  apparently  a  lower  bed  than  that  in  Newburgh  Park. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 
THE  LOWER  OOLITES- continued, 

SCABBOBOUOH   OB   GbET   LimESTUNE   SeBIBS. 

Thir^  which  is  the  most  important  marine  series  of  the  Lower 
Oolites,  was  originally  called  "  Pier  Stone  "  fix)m  the  fact  of  ita 
being  used  in  the  construction  of  the  harbour  pier  at  Scarborough. 
Young  and  Bird  describe  the  bed  under  the  name  ''  Blue  Lime- 
stone/' but  they  did  not  recognise  the  important  outcrop  south  of 
Scarborough,  although  their  account  of  the  interior  is  more 
detailed  than  any  other.  Phillips,  who  included  this  and  the  Mille- 
pore  Series  in  the  Bath  Oolite  formation,  in  his  earlier  editions 
speaks  of  it  under  the  general  term  '^  Oolite,"  although  that  of 
''Gray  Limestone"  is  also  used.*  Williamson  cslls  it  the 
"  Great  or  Bath  Oolite,"  apparently  following  the  general  notion 
at  that  time  that  it  was  the  equivalent  of  these  beds  in  the  South 
of  Engl'uid,  although  he  says  that  the  characteristic  shells  of  the 
Great  Oolite  are  few,  and  that  they  have  a  general  resemblance 
to  the  Inferior  Oolite.  Wright,  who  writes  of  this  bed  as  the 
**  Grey  Limestone,"  was  the  first  author  who  really  pointed  out 
its  true  position,  and  that  it  occupied  a  distinct  horizon  above  the 
Millepore  Bed.  The  term  Scarborough  Limestone  is  first  used 
by  Hudleston. 

SffnomffM  and  Foreign  Equivalents. — '*  Blue  Limestone/'  Young  and  Bird, 
Gtol  Surrey  of  the  Yorkshire  Coast,  p.  96,  1822,  p.  100,  1828;  "Pier 
Stone  "  (part),  Murchison,  Geol.  Trans.,  2nd  ser.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  297,  1829  ;t 
**  Gray  Limestone  or  Oolite  "  (part),  also  "  Oolite  of  Lincolnshire  and  Bath 
Oolite'*  (part),  and  "  Brandsby  Roadstone,"  PhUlips,  Geol.  of  Yorksh., 
pp.  33,  149,  1829;  pp.  3,  121, 1836 ;  "  Great  or  Bath  Oolite"  (part),  Wil- 
liamson, Trans.  Geul.  Soc.,  ser.  2,  vol.  v.,  p.  231,  1837;  **  Eisenrogenstein 
(part)  und  Walk-Erde  Gruppe,"  Fromherz,  Die  Junuformation  des  Breis- 
gaues,  pp.  13-17,  1838;  "Brauner  Jura  8"  Quenst.,  Flozgeb,  p.  538, 
1843 ;  '*  Blauer  Kalke,  Korallenschicht,  Giganteusthone  und  Ostreen-kalk,'* 
Quenst.,  Pfizeninayer,  deutsche  geol.  Gesellscb,  vol.  v.,  1. 16, 1853 ;  "  Calcaire 
ferrugineux,"  Terquem,  Pal.  du  Dep.  de  la  Moselle,  Statistique  extr.,  p.  25, 
1855  ;  "  Die  Scbichten  des  Ammonites  humphriesianus  "  (part),  Oppel,  Jura- 
formation,  p.  333,  1856  ;  "  Zone  of  Ammonites  humphriesianus,  Wright, 
Monogr.  Brit.  Ool.  Echinoderms,  pp.  418-433,  1856;  **  Zone  o(  Ammonites 
humphriesianus  (part).  Inferior  Oolite  (part).  Grey  Limestone,"  Wright,  Quart. 
Joum.  Geol.  Soc.,  vol.  xvi.,  n.  17,  I860;  "The  Scarborough  Limestone, the 
StoneclifP  Wood  Series,"  Hudleston,  Proc.  Geol.  Assoc,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  311, 
324,  18/4  ;  "  Zone  of  Stephanoceras  humphriesianurn,**  Wright,  Monogr.  on 
the  Lias  Ammonites,  p.  154,  1879  ;  "The  Scarborough  or  Grey  Limestone 
Series,'  Expl.  95,  S.W.  (Geol.  Survey),  p.  7,  1880;  *' Scarboroughin," 
Mayer-Eymar,  Cours  de  Stratigraphie,  1888. 


*  In  the  edition  of  1675  (£dited  by  R.  Etheridge)  the  term  *'  Grey  Limestone 
Series"  is  adopted  (p.  111), 
t  See  note,  p.  206. 
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This  rook  !»  much  in  want  of  a  good  descriptire  name,  but  it 
hu  already  received  so  manj  that  we  hesitate  to  give  it  another. 
The  terms  "  Grey  or  Scarborough  Limestone "  are  not  very 
appropriate  as  it  really  consists  of  several  altematjons  of  strata 
of  different  lithological  character  which  are  not  always  grey,  and 
in  which  there  is  little  that  is  really  limestone ;  the  majority  of 
the  beds  being  calcareous  shales  and  tundstones,  and  in  some 
places  even  coarse  grits. 

The  general  character  nf  this  rock  is  very  variable.  To  the 
south  of  Scarborough  it  consists  principally  of  calcareous  aholes 
with  thin  nodular  ironstones,  and  ii  little  calcareous  sandstone ; 
these  latter  towards  the  north  become  more  prominent  and  over 
the  interior  moorlanils  develop  into  maiuive  beds  of  ooarne 
eandutone;  while  lo  the  south  in  the  Uowardian  Hills  they  pass 
into  finegrained  fluggy  sandstone,  and  finally  die  out  altogether. 

PiQ,   12. 
Grey  Limestone  Fossils. 


a.  Spine  o{  Bhabdocidaris  maunw,  ifiiMi.  (»fter  Wright)  | ;  h,  Avicula 
bnambuiienais,  Phil.  (sAer  L;c«tt  and  Morris)  2 ;  c,  Ammoiiitea  humpfa- 
riensnua,  8o».  (sfter  d'Orbigny)  |. 

The  ironatone,  which  occurs  both  in  nodules  and  thin  hands, 
is  too  poor  to  be  of  any  commercial  value,  although  it  has  been 
tried  at  one  or  two  places  in  the  interior.     There  is  also  a  good 
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deal  of  iron  disseminated  throughout  the  series,  which  gives  rise 
to  the  blueish-grey  colour  generally  prevalent ;  along  certain 
lines  this  appears  to  become  more  oxidised,  producing  a  red 
streaky  appearance,  which  is  well  shown  on  the  scars  south  of 
Scarborough. 

The  Grey  Limestone  where  it  first  rises  from  the  sea  is  a  very 
insignificant  bed,  of  not  more  than  from  3  to  7  feet  thick ;  but  it 
rapidly  thickens  out  towards  the  north  and  west,  increasing  to  as 
much  as  20  feet  or  more  near  Scarborough,  to  70  feet  at 
Cloughton,  and  to  about  90  feet  at  Peak. 

In  Gristhorpe  Bay  this  horizon  is  represented  by  a  thin  bed  of 
shale  and  a  little  ironstone,  which  would  be  very  difficult  to  trace 
across  the  low  water  scars  if  it  were  not  for  the  bed  of  finely 
laminated  sandstone  below,  which  is  beautifully  interstratified 
with  thin  carbonaceous  seams  in  quite  a  characteristic  manner, 
and  forms  a  well-marked  reef  throughout  the  length  of  the  bay  ; 
at  the  western  end  of  the  bay  these  beds  rise  in  the  cliff,  and 
there  is  obtained  a  much  better  view  of  them.  They  here  have  a 
thickness  of  6  feet  10  inches,  and  consist  of  grey  crumbly  shale, 
crowded  in  the  lower  part  with  Avicula  braamburiensis,  Ostrea 
flabeUoides^  and  other  fossils,  separated  by  two  bands  of  hard 
impure  ironstone  nodules. 

The  following  section  was  measured  in  the  cliff: — 

Hard  grey  ironstone  .  .  - 

Shale  with  fossils       ... 
Hard  ironstone  with  fossils    - 
Shale  full  of  fossils    - 

Total 

This  bed  is  seen  again  in  the  cliff  and  on  the  shore  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  point  close  to  where  it  is  cut  by  the  great 
fault  at  Red  Cliff,  but  the  connexion  between  these  two  places  is 
obscured  by  Drift.* 

The  thicknesses  of  the  beds  at  this  place  are — 

Ironstone 

Shale 

Ironstone 

Shale  fiill  of  fossils  - 

Ironstone 

Black  shale  with  sulphur 


Ft. 

In 

0 

10 

I 

6 

0 

6 

4 

0 

6 

10 

Ft. 

In. 

-      I 

0 

I 

6 

-      0 

4 

-      2 

0 

.      0 

6 

.      2 

0 

Total  -  -  -      7    4 


Beyond  the  Red  Cliff  fieiult  the  Orey  Limestone  is  next  seen  in 
Cayton  Bay  at  Calf  Allen  rocks,  where  it  forms  the  outermost 


*  Professor  Phillips  com^idered  that  the  oatcrop  between  these  two  places  was 
concealed  hj  the  overlap  of  the  beds  above,  bat  this  appeal^  Tery  doubtfnl ;  it  is 
more  probable  that  the  oatcrop  ij^  concealed  by  Drift,  and  cot  that  there  i«  any  real 
iuiooiifomiity. 
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portion  of  the  island  that  is  expo3ed  at  low  water  and  from  which 
we  obtained  Avicula  braamburiensis^  Myacites  scar  bur gensis,  and 
a  small  Limcu 

Between  the  faults  at  Osgodby  Nab  this  rock  again  crops  up, 
and  is  seen  on  the  shore  on  the  south  side  of  the  point,  but  it  is  so 
jammed  or  thrust  in  between  the  faults,  and  so  mixed  up  with  the 
Oxtbrd  Clay,  Cornbrash,  and  other  rocks  which  have  apparently 
slipped  over  it,  that  its  outcrop  is  very  obscure,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  make  out  hov^'  far  it  extends. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  point  in  Carnelian  Bay,  close  to  the 
edge  of  the  sands  at  low-water  mark,  there  is  a  narrow  ridge  of 
these  rocks  exposed  between  the  faults ;  the  beds  having  a  high 
dip  to  the  south-west. 

At  White  Nab  the  Grey  Limestone  Series  again  comes  up 
above  sea-level,  and  forms  the  whole  of  the  scars  nearlv  as  far  as 
the  Spa  at  Scarborough,  opposite  to  which  it  has  a  thin  covering 
of  sandstone ;  but  a  little  further  on  it  again  appears  being 
brought  up  by  a  sharp  roll  of  the  strata  at  the  northern  end  of 
Ramsdale  Scar  in  front  of  the  Grand  Hotel. 

The  beds  at  White  Nab  are  harder  and  more  ferruginous  than 
those  in  Gristhorpe  Bay,  and  contain  Gervillia  acuta  in  great 
abundance.  Tlie  harder  beds  of  rock  from  the  shore  at  this  place 
are  occasionally  used  as  a  road  material. 

The  following  is  the  section  of  these  beds  at  White  Nab  :  — 

Section  of  the  Grey  Limestone-  Series  at  White  Nab. 

Ft.  In. 

Massive  sandstone  with  plant  remains. 

Yellow  sandstope  with  casts  of  fossils,  principally  Avicula 
braamburiensis         -•  -  -  -  -10 

Irony  sandy  beds  \vdtli  masses  of  shells,  Ostrea  (small), 
Avicula  braamburiensis,  Trigonia  signata     •  -  -       1     0 

Grey  shales  with  two  ironstone  bands  and  oolitic  patches 
here  and  there,  Gervillia  acuta,  Av,  braamburiensis, 
Myacites,  &c.  -  -  •  •  -  -20 

Thick  band  of  ironstone  crowded  with  Gervilla  acuta  -08 

Grey  sandy  limestone,  very  hard,  forming  a  prominent  scar 
at  White  Nab  but  splits  up  nearer  Scarborough  into  grey 
shales  and  ironstones.  Am,  Blagdeni,  Chemnitzia  scarbur- 
gensis,  Ostrea  flahelloides,  Av,  braamburiensis,  &c.  -  -      4    0 

Very  hard  massive  limestone,  lower  part  obscured  by 
shingle       .--.-.  5 

Hard  sandy  bed,  forming  a  large  spread        ... 

Clay  with  Avicula      --.--. 

G-rey  soft  bed  ...... 

Hard  irony  bed  ••.... 

Beds  below  generally  covered  by  the  water,  said  to  be  about 

Total  •  -  -    30    5 


0-6 

0 

1 

3 

0 

6 

1 

0 

1 

0 

12 

0 

From  this  section  it  will  be  seen  that  these  beds  have  increased, 
in  a  distance  of  two  miles,  from  about  7  feet  to  nearlj  30  feet ; 
and  continuing  along  the  coast  to  the  north  we  find  the  series 
steadily  increases  until  the  thickness  becomes  quite  three  times 
the  amount  of  this. 
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Ncrth  of  Scarborough  the  Grey  Limestone  does  not  again 
appear  above  eea-level  till  we  reach  C  lough  ton  Wyke,  where  one 
ot  the  finest  and  most  accessible  sections  oF  thid  series  occurs. 


Cliff  Section,  Hundale  Point,  Cloughton  Wyke, 

Irref^ular  bedded  sandstone  with  carbonaceous  matter  at 
base. 

Ferruginous  shale      ...... 

Ferruginous  bands  with  fossils  in  lower  part 

Shale  with  great  numbers  of  fossils  :  Belemnites  giganteus, 
Avicula  braamburiensis,  Avicula  ituBquwalvis,  GtrvUlia 
acuta,  Pecten  clathratus,  Astarte  minma,  Modiola  imbri' 
cata,  Myacites  scarburgensis  -  .  .  . 

Reef  of  grey  shaly  limestone  with  Avicula  braamburiensis, 
Ostrea  flabelUAdes,  Pema  rugosa,  Myacites  calceiformis, 
Pentacrtpus,  and  Serpula    .... 

Second  reef  of  shaly  limestone  ... 

Shale  with  Belemnites  giganteus,  Avicula  braamburiensis, 
Pecten  lens.  Pinna  cuneata  .... 

Third  reef  of  shaly  limestone .... 

Shale  with  few  fossils  :  Avicula  Miinsteri,  Cardium  - 

Fourth  reef,  hard  limestone   .  .  •  • 

Sandstone  with  fucoids  :  fossils  in  upper  part 

Hard  siliceous  sandstone  forming  a  scar  which  runs  out  to 
sea-  ...... 

Shale  with  fossils       ..... 

Ironstone       .-.-.- 

Siliceous  sandstone  with  ripple  marks  in  two  bands  - 

Shaly  sandstone  with  wavy  lamination 

Hard  shale     •••... 

Coaly  shale    ...... 

Ironstone  band  ..... 

Hard  fossiliferous  grey  shaly  limestone  :  Gervillia  acuta  very 
abundant    -  .  . 

Shale  .-.-... 

Black  shale    •-.-•• 


Ft.  In. 


6    0 
4    0 


27  0 


4    0 
2    0 

1  6 
1  0 
0 
0 
6 


2 
1 
3 

2 
1 
0 
2 
2 
2 
0 
1 


6 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
4 
4 


4  0 
2  0 
2    0 


Total 
Sandstone,  forming  Hundale  Scar,  13  feet. 


-     71     2 


On  comparing  this  section  with  that  at  White  Nab  it  will  be 
observed  that  a  great  thickness  of  shale  has  come  in  in  the  upper 
part;  and  this  is  where  the  chief  difference  appears  to  be; 
although,  from  the  lower  beds  being  hidden  near  Scar  borough^  it 
is  not  possible  to  determine  what  change  occurs  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  section. 

From  Hundale  Point  the  Grey  Limestone  Series  may  be  seen 
in  tlie  upper  part  of  the  cliflE,  nearly  as  far  as  Hayburn  Wyke  ;  at 
which  point  it  turns  inland  across  Cloughton  Moor,  where  it  is  cut 
by  the  Peak  Fault. 

To  the  north  of  the  valley  which  comes  down  to  Hayburn 
Wyke  there  is  an  outlying  portion  of  this  series,  which  is  well 
seen  in  the  Staintondale  cli&,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Blea 
Wyke.  In  the  latter  place  it  appears  to  attain  its  greatest 
thickness  on  the  coasts  as  will  be  seen  fix>m  the  following  section  ^ 
which  was  measured  in  the  cliffs  above  the  Point: — 
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Section  at  Blea  Wyhe. 

Flagf(7  sandstone  with  Myacites  in  great  numbers  along  the 
lines  of  bedding :  Avicttla  braamburiensis  and  a  small 
Pecten  abundant  in  the  lower  part ;  Pholadomya  StBmanni  ? 
occasionally  found  -  -  •  - 

Sandy  shales,  rather  harder  on  top,  with  small  ironstone 
nodules  containing  Avicula  braamburiensis,  becoming  soft 
and  calcareous  in  the  middle,  and  liarder  and  more  cal- 
careous towards  the  base;  Belemnites  giganteus  occurs 
somewhat  plentifully  in  this  series ... 

Calcareous  sandstone  which  weathers  into  blocks  with  a 
rounded  outline,  the  outer  face  often  covered  with  stalactite ; 
many  small  fossils  ...... 

Band  of  flaggy  limestone  which  weathers  easily  away : 
Avicula  braamburiensis,  Pecten  lens,  and  GerviUia  acuta 
rery  abundant        .-.-.. 

Hard  calcareous  shales  with  nodules  of  close-grained  lime- 
stone almost  composed  of  shells     .  .  .  . 

Band  of  flaggy  limestone  having  the  appearance  of  hard 
calcareous  mud       ...... 

Thin  flaggy  sandstone  with  Myacites  along  the  bedding 
planes,  passing  gradually  to  a  sandy  shale :  casts  of  a 
small  Pecten  are  very  abundant  near  the  base 


Ft.  In. 


15    0 


-    55    0 


5    0 


2    0 
10    0 


2    0 


Total 


15    0 
.    89    0 


From  tbe  cliff  section  at  Blea  Wyke  the  outcrop  of  these  beds 
again  turns  inland,  and  continues  in  a  direction  slightly  north  of 
west  till  it  is  cut  by  the  Peak  Fault  a  little  eaat  of  Urag  Hall. 
By  this  £Eiult  the  beds  are  thrown  up  to  the  west,  and  their  out- 
crop is  very  obsure  for  some  distance.  At  Pye  Bigg  shales  with 
Avicula  braamburiensis  are  seen,  which  can  be  traced  with  more 
or  less  certainty  along  the  si<les  of  Helwath  Beck  to  its  junction 
with  the  Jugger  Howe  Beck  below  Dry  Heads,  where  there  is 
a  splendid  section  of  these  measures. 

* 

Section  in  Bloody  Beck,  Harwood^dale, 

Massive  sandstone. 

Hard  ferruginous  sandy  shale  •  .  . 

Hard  ironstone  band  with  Atncula  braamburiensis 
Quartzose  grittv  band  .  ,  .  . 

Grey  sandy  shale,  getting  harder  at  base 
Calcareous  band  full  of  Avicula  braamburiensis 
Cherty  band  ------ 

Shale  ------- 

Hard  calcareous  band  -  -  -  . 

Dark  argiUaceous  shale  with  large  Ostrea 

Quartzose  gritty  band  crowded  with  Avicula  braamburiensis, 

becoming  sandy  at  bottom  -  -  .  - 

Ironstone  band  -  -  •  -  • 

Shale  with  nodules  and  great  numbers  of  species 
Hard  calcareous  band  with  fossils      ... 
Hard  limestone  with  well-marked  joints,  containing  GerviUia 

acuta  ------ 

Shaly  limestone  more  calcareous  in  parts 

Blue  flinty  bed  ..... 

Flaggy  ripple-marked  cherty  bed        .  -  - 

Main  flinty  bed  .  -  .  .  . 

Cherty  sandstone  with  fossils  -  .  - 

Total 


Ft. 

In. 

-      2 

3 

-      0 

3 

-      0 

2 

-      1 

6 

-      0 

4 

.      1 

0 

-      0 

7 

-      1 

10 

-      1 

2 

-      2 

2 

*      0 

6 

-     15 

0 

-      3 

6 

-         1 

0 

.      5 

0 

.      0 

7 

-      0 

5 

-       1 

4 

.      8 

0 

.    46 

1 
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•Across  Howedale  Moor  the  outcrop  of  these  beds  can  be  well 
traced  by  thin  flaggy  bands  of  sandstone  containing  casts  of  a 
small  GrypkcBa  ;t  and  near  Cook  House  shales  with  Avicula 
braamburiensis  are  seen.  The  thin  flaggy  sandstones  seem  to  be 
very  persistent  at  the  top  of  the  Grey  Limestone  Series,  and 
continue  north  and  west  at  least  as  far  as  Kirk  Moor  Gate  on 
Fylingdales  Moor,  where  in  the  beck  on  the  north-east  side  of 
the  Scarborough  road  the  following  section  may  be  seen  : — 

Thin  flaggy  sandstone  (capped  with  gravel).     In  one  part  of    Ft.  In. 
the  stream  it  is  slightly  contorted  -  •  •  -    20    0 

Dark  coloured  sandy  ironstone-nodules  with  few  fossils        -      0    4 
Dark  micaceous  shidy  sandstone :  a  few  plant  remains  -      0  10 

Thin  ironstone  and  sandstone  with  a  few  fossils        -  -      0    8 

Band  of  ironstone,  almost  composed,  in  parts,  of  fossils: 
Avicula  hraamburiensis,  Trigonia  recticosta,  a  small  Chem- 
nitzia,  &c.  -  -  -  -  -  -  -06 

Thin  sandstone  and  shale  with  a  few  small  fossils     -  -      2    0 

Ferruginous  shaly  concretions  with  fossils     •  -  .07 

Dark  sandy  shale  with  very  small  auartz  pehhles       -  -05 

Ferruginous  sandy  nodules  with  a  few  small  fossils    -  -      0    5 

Dark  shale  with  many  casts  of  fossils  -  -  -      0    4 

Calcareous  ironstone,  very  hard :  Avicula  hraamburiensis  very 
abimdant    -  -  -  -  -  -  -08 

Shale,  darker  and  less  sandy,  with  one  thin  band  of  iron- 
stone :  Avicula  braamburiensis  scattered  throughout  -      4    0 

The  hard  calcareous  beds  below  are  covered  by  Drift  and  d^hris, 
and  therefore  are  not  well  seen  in  this  section. 

There  is  a  repetition  of  part  of  the  above  section  (in  a 
little  stream)  about  200  yards  to  the  north-east ;  and  still  further 
to  the  north-eapt,  on  the  side  of  a  small  gully  over  Stevenson's 
Piece  waterfall,  there  is  a  slight  exposure  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
shales,  while  fragments  of  the  calcareous  beds  have  weathered 
out.  From  this  point  northwards  the  outcrop  is  rather  uncertain, 
owing  to  a  thin  coating  of  Drift  which  covers  the  moor,  and  also 
to  the  fact  that  the  hard  quartzose  grit,  which  is  the  u^ual  repre- 
sentative of  the  Moor  Grit,  seems  to  be  absent,  and  therefore 
there  is  no  good  feature  to  form  a  guide. 

There  is  no  positive  evidence  of  this  series  across  Fylingdales 
Moor ;  but  that  its  outcrop  has  been  proved  in  former  times  is 
probable  from  the  name  "  Graystone  "  given  to  these  hills,  a  name 
used  in  several  places  where  beds  of  grey  fl^^ggy  limestone  have 
been  dug  out  for  liming  the  land. 

The  sandstone  quarried  at  Soulsgrave  is,  from  its  lithologicai 
character,  probably  the  Moor  Grit^  from  which  we  can  infer  the 
outcrop  of  the  bed  below ;  while  in  the  fields  at  the  northern  end 
of  Ugglebamby  Moor  small  fragments  of  ironstone,  with  Avicula 
braamburiensis^  have  weathered  out  of  the  shale. 

In  making  a  shallow  well  at  the  new  lodge  at  Newton  House 
the  lowest  bands  of  shaly  limestone  were  passed  through,  and  the 
sinking  waS  continued  below  to  a  seam  of  coal  which  was  found  at 
a  depth  of  about  15  feet. 

*  The  description  of  the  northern  part  of  the  area  is  mostly  fr^m  the  account 
gi^en  by  Mr.  Barrow. 

f  Figued  by  Prof.  PhUIips,  Geology  of  the  Torkihir«  Coast,  8rd  Ed.,  PUtt  IX., 
II^.  26. 
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At  New  May  Beck  Plantation  a  small  quarry  has  been  opened 
in  the  hard  calcareous  bands.  The  upper  of  these  is  about  4  feet 
thick,  and  of  a  bright  blue  colour  in  the  interior ;  but  the  outer 
part  soon  loses  its  lime,  and  becomes  a  soft  ferruginous  sandstone, 
with  a  considerable  number  of  casts  of  small  foMils.  The  rock 
seems  to  decompose  too  readily  to  make  a  durable  road-metal. 
The  flaggy  bed  below  is  more  sandy  than  at  Peak ;  but  it  still 
contains  much  lime,  and  the  usual  fossils  are  very  abundant 
in  it 

Some  of  the  beds  of  limestone  here  appear  to  be  very  pure,  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  analysis  given  on  page  471. 

From  this  point  till  the  beds  sink  beneath  Blea  Hill  Beck  the 
outcrop  is  very  clear,  and  the  following  section  may  be  seen : — 

Ft.  In. 

Shales  with  small  doggers  of  ironstone  and  fossils     • 
Band  of  hard  blue  calcareous  and  ferruginous  sandstone 
Sandy  shale,. slightly  calcareous        .... 
Calcareous  sandstone,  with  a  band  of  grit  in  the  middle, 

almost  composed  of  casts  of  Avicula  braaniburiensis 
Calcareous  sandy  shale  or  impure  flaggy  limestone    - 
Hard  limestone  band  full  of  shells  in  a  crystalline  condition 
Hard  calcareous  shale  ..... 

Flaggy  sandy  calcareous  bed,  harder  in  the  centre     - 
Blue  calcareous  sandy  band   -  -  -  •  . 

Calcareous  sandstone,  shaly  in  lower  part,  containing  a  few 

plant  remains  and  small  fossils      -  -.70 

The  two  calcareous  sandy  bedn  make  fairly  good  road-metal, 
and  the  IQ-inch  limestone  band  will  probaVdy  do  the  same.  This 
latter  is  the  only  bed  in  the  whole  series  that  can  fairly  be  called 
a  limestone,  the  best  of  the  other  bands  upon  analyfe*is  yielding, 
according  to  iuformuiion,  only  34  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

The  top  of  the  series  is  not  exposed  in  the  bank,  but  there  is 
probably  not  more  than  five  feet  of  shale  hidden  by  the  debris  of 
the  Moor  Grit ;  in  the  bed  of  the  stream  further  south  there  is 
A  fl^gy  sandstone  with  casts  of  Myacites  in  considerable  numbers 
at  the  top  of  the  shales.  About  10  feet  below  the  base  of  the 
series  is  a  coal  seam,  said  to  average  11  inches  thick ;  its  outcrop 
can  be  seen,  and  there  is  a  drift  into  it  exactly  under  the  spot 
where  the  above  section  was  measured. 

There  are  several  other  fine  exposures  of  these  beds  in  tliis 
neighbourhood,  the  western  branch  of  the  May  Beck  stream 
presenting  a  section  several  hundred  yards  long.  The  principal 
fossils  here  are  Avicula  braamburiensis  in  great  profusion,  Gervillia 
acuta,  Pecten  lens,  a  small  Trigonia,  Ostrea,  apparently  two 
species,  and  many  Belemnites  ;  but  there  is  a  remarkable  paucity 
of  species,  except  in  the  hard  limestone  band,  from  which, 
however,  it  is  difl&cult  to  extract  them. 

For  a  short  distance  along  the  left  bank  of  the  stream  the  out- 
crop  is  marked  by  small  masses  of  calcareous  tufa,  in  which  are 
some  fine  impressions  of  leaves  of  recent  plants ;  but  there  is  no 
absolute  exposure  till  reaching  Parsley  Beck,  where  a  good  section 
of  the  lower  hard  calcareous  beds  may  be  seen.  From  this  point 
^he  outcrop  on  Sleights  Moor  can  only  be  fixed  by  the  Moor  Grit 
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above,  and  the  small  fragments  of  ferruginous  sandstone  or  iron- 
stone with  Avicula  braamburiensis  that  have  been  weathered  out 
of  the  shales. 

There  is  a  small  exposure  of  the  lower  hard  beds  of  sandy 
impure  limestone  in  Little  Beck,  not  far  from  Goathland  ;  but  the 
rest  of  the  series  is  completely  obscured  by  fallen  blocks  of  sand- 
stone,  &c.  in  the  bed  of  the  stream.  At  the  base  of  the  Moor 
Grit  is  the  flaggy  sandstone,  containing  casts  of  Myacites  in  great 
numbers.  In  Brocka  Beck  a  nearly  complete  section  can  be  seen^ 
much  resembling  that  at  May  Beck  ;  but  the  beds  as  a  whole  are 
less  calcareous,  ^nd  much*  of  the  argillaceous  matter  is  replaced 
by  silica,  so  that  the  beds  in  the  lower  part  of  the  series  have 
become  considerably  harder,  and  are  not  nearly  so  fossiliferous  as 
they  were  to  the  east. 

In  EUer  Beck,  near  where  the  Whitby  road  crosses  that  stream, 
there  is  alsjo  a  good  section  of  the  upper  part  of  these  beds,  which 
seem  to  be  rather  more  ferruginous  at  this  spot.  A  short  time 
since,  a  day-hole  was  put  in  close  to  the  bridge,  with  the  hope  of 
working  them  for  iron  ore,  but  apparently  without  success.  To 
the  west  of  this  the  beds  are  seen  rising  in  the  railway  cutting, 
where  the  Moor  Grit  and  the  calcareous  shales  below  are  well 
exposed,  and  may  be  traced  along  the  edge  of  the  moor  by  Killing 
Pits  into  Wheeldale  Beck.  A  good  deal  of  mystery  hangs  over 
these  ''  pits  "  and  various  theories  have  been  started  to  account 
for  their  origin,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  are 
ancient  workings  for  this  impure  ironstone.  Similar  shallow  pits 
occur  at  many  other  places  on  these  moors,  but  always  just  over 
a  thin  ironstone ;  those  to  the  south  of  Rosedale  and  at  Dry 
Beads  on  Hnrwood-dale  Moor  being  to  this  same  bed.  Bewidc 
recognised  that  these  pits  were  the  remains  of  mining  operations, 
but  erroneously  attributed  the  ore  to  the  Kellaways  Rock.* 

Before  proceeding  lurther  with  the  main  outcrop  it  will  be  as 
well  to  take  the  large  district  which  lies  to  the  north.  The  Grey 
Limestone  Series  over  the  enstem  part  of  this  area  more  nearly 
resembles  thut  we  have  been  describing  than  that  of  the*  countiy 
to  the  west ;  in  fact,  it  is  the  continuation  of  the  north-east 
outcrop,  from  which  it  is  only  separated  by  the  accident  of 
denudation. 

Over  this  district  the  outcrop  of  the  Grey  Limestone  may 
be  conveniently  divided  into  three  areas:  first,  the  country  round 
Whitby ;  second,  the  main  portion  of  the  Cleveland  Hills ;  and, 
lastly,  the  isolated  outlier  of  Eston. 

The  Series  consists  of  three  parts,  of  different  lithological 
character  which  is  more  marked  than  it  is  to  the  south-east.  The 
upper  portion  is  mostly  shales  containing  ferruginous  nodules 
which  become  more  calcareous  lower  down ;  these  rest  on  beds  of 
sandy  marl  with  thin  calcareous  sandstones  which  towards  the 
west  pass  into  hard  coarse  grits  ;  while  at  the  base  is  a  varying 
thickness  of  impure  limestone  bands. 


•  ♦*  Geological  Treatise  on  the  District  of  Cleyeland,"  p.  77, 1861. 
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Near  Whilby  there  are  several  exposures.     Commenciug  with 
the  eastern  part  of  the  large  mass  south   oP  the  Esk,  which  is 
roughly  cut  in  half  by  the  Whitby  faulty  we  find  at  the  southern 
end  the  following  clear  section  exposed  in  Gate  Holm  Beck  just 
where  the  lane  to  Hawsker  Bottoms  crosses  that  stream. 

Ft.  In, 
Dark  grey  shale         -  -  -  -  -  -26 

Band  of  ironstone  doggers  with  fossils  -  -  -      0    6 

Dark  shales    -  -  -  •  -  -  -26 

Ironstone   band,  with  Avicula  braamburiensis,  Pecten  lens, 
Gervillia  acuta,  Cuculksa    cancellaia,  Astarte  fninima,  a 
kirge  Trigonia,  and  several  other  fossils     -  -  -      0  10     . 

Calcareous  sandstone  in  cuhical  blocks  containing  many 
small  fossils  -  -  -  -  -  -60 

Flaggy  impure  limestone  containing  a  few  species  in  great 

abundance  .-..-.- 

Sandy  calcareous  shales  ..... 

Hard  dark  calcareous  shale  with  nodules  of  limestone  almost 

composed  of  shells  in  a  semi-crystalline  condition  - 
Impure  flaggy  limestone  very  fossiliferous      ... 
Dark  shale  with  a  few  fossils  .  .  -  -  . 

Total 

Below  the  last  band  of  flaggy  limestone  there  is  a  fall  of  about 
15  feet^  the  beds  beneath  connisting  of  dark  shales  and  thin  sand- 
stones. This  is  an  exceedingly  convenient  section  to  examine,  as 
the  limestone  beds  were  formerly  quarried  and  burnt  for  lime,  the 
flaggy  bands  being  also  used  as  paving  for  footways.  Many  blocks 
with  Pecten  lens,  Avicula  braomburiensis,  &c.  may  now  be  seen  in 
the  paved  footway  from  Whitby  to  Bobin  Hood's  Bay. 

The  upper  flaggy  limestone  band  continues  in  the  bed  of  the 
stream  for  some  distance  to  the  south,  while  the  shale  may  be 
occasionally  seen  in  the  banks;  proceeding  northwards  the  hard 
calcareous  beds  crop  out  in  several  places  along  the  sides  of  the 
next  small  stream  near  Nype  Howe,  but  beyond  this,  till  we  reach 
Moorgate  Lathes,  the  position  of  the  Series  can  only  be  inferred 
from  that  of  the  hard  white  Moor  Grit  above.  Here  the  upper 
part  of  the  hard  calcareous  bands  and  the  shales  over  them  may 
be  seen.  The  Moor  Grit  cro[)s  out  further  up  the  stream,  the 
lower  part  of  it  being  a  flaggy  sandstone.  In  the  main  branch 
of  Spittle  Beck,  at  the  waterfall  not  far  from  the  Lodge,  there  is 
a  complete  section. 

'Close  grained  sandstone,  evenly  bedded  and  flaggy  at  base 
Softer  flag^  sandstone,  with  casts  of  a  Myacites 
Band   of  ironstone   nodules,    small    specimens  of  Avicula 

hraamhurimsis        -  -  -  -  - 

Soft  sandstone,  splitting  to  very  thin  layers  • 
Ferruginous  sandy  shale,  slightly  calcareous  in  lower  part 

with  calcareous  nodular  band  at  base 
Shaly  limestone  or  marl,  a  mass  of  shells,  Avicnla  hraatnbu 

riensis,  Gervillia  acuta,  and  Pecten  lens,  &c. 
Hard  blue  siliceous  limestone  ... 

Calcareous  shale  ..... 
Shalv  limestone  or  marl  .... 
Haru  sandy  calcareous  shale  .  -  -  - 

Impure  limestone  band  •  •  «  • 
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Below  this  are  dark  ehales  with  several  trial-holes  for  soft  jet, 
all  of  which'  appear  to  have  been  unsuccessful. 

The  shaly  limestone  bands  are  more  of  the  nature  of  a  fossili* 
ferous  mudstone  with  great  numbers  of  Aviculw,  which,  when  first 
exposed,  is  very  hard  and  difficult  to  break,  but  rapidly  disinte- 
grates irom  loss  of  lime,  and  can  then  be  broken  to  pieces  with 
the  fingers. 

From  this  poiiit  the  outcrop  under  the  Drift  soon  oomes  against 
the  Whitby  fault,  and  is  thrown  down  to  the  west,  reappearing  in 
the  banks  of  the  E^k.  It  is  first  seen  again  at  the  borehole  put 
down  in  Larpool  Wood,  opposite  the  Gas  Works,  but  as  the  exca- 
vation here  is  now  full  of  water,  it  is  impossible  to  get  any  account 
of  the  strata  passed  through,  nor  does  any  record  of  the  section 
appear  to  have  been  kept  A  little  further  south  under  the  chaly- 
beate spring  there  is  a  small  square  hole  sunk,  from  the  sides  and 
bottom  of  which  ironstone  nodules  with  Avicula  braamburiensis 
may  be  found.  The  top  of  the  shale  keeps  just  above  flood-level 
till  we  reach  Cock  Mill,  in  Larpool  Wood,  where  the  waterfall 
passes  over  the  Moor  Grit,  and  cuts  into  the  soft  shales  of  the 
Grey  Limestone  below.  Some  distance  to  the  south-west  there  is 
an  interesting  series  of  sections,  in  Shawm-Bigg  Beck,  and  its 
tributaries  towards  Sneaton.  Although  the  entire  series  may  be 
seen  three  or  four  times  over,  the  vegetation  is  too  dense  for  a 
detailed  section  to  be  measured,  but  the  following  is  an  approxi- 
mately accurate  summary : — 

Ft.  In. 

Light  coloured  sandy  shales  with  thin  bands  of  sandstone, 
oontaining  a  few  casts  of  foBsilB ;  at  the  base  is  a  row  of 
ferruginous  nodules  crowded  with  Avicula  brcLomburiensis  -     10    0 

Hard  calcareous  sandstone  with  bright  blue-grey  fracture; 
top  often  covered  with  fragments  of  crinoid  stems  -      4    0 

Flaggy  siliceous  limestone  band ;  GervilUa  acuta  abundant ; 
also  Pecten  lens       -  -  -  -  -  -16 

Calcareoud  shale,  about  -  -  -  -  -50 

Very  hard  calcareous  beds,  lower  part  has  a  conchoidal  frac- 
ture -  •  •  -  •  -20 

The  outcrop  to  the  south  of  this  can  only  be  inferred,  the  sole 
evidence  of  ita  presence  being  the  flagstone  qunrries  in  the  Moor 
Grit  in  and  aroimd  Sneaton. 

North  of  the  Esk  there  are  a  few  sections  which  show  the 
position  of  the  Grey  Limestone,  the  principal  of  these  is  in  the 
bank  opposite  the  iron  foundry  between  Whitby  and  Ruswarp, 
where  shales  with  small  fossils  can  be  seen  ;  the  sandstone  above, 
which  is  exposed  in  the  railway  cutting,  is  evidently  the  Moor 
Grit.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  north-west  of  Ruswarp,  in  a 
little  stream  running  east  and  west,  there  is  a  continous  section  for 
some  200  yards  of  the  shale  and  upper  part  of  the  calcareous  beds, 
"^rhe  latter  are  remarkable  for  the  abundance  of  a  large  Ostrea 
in  them.  A  very  small  section  of  siliceous  calcareous  rock  is 
also  seen  in  the  small  stream  beli)w  Sneaton  Castle. 

The  ne;Lt  area  to  be  considered  is  the  great  central  portion  of 
the  northern  plateau  of  Cleveland,  around  which  the  Grey  Lime- 
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stone  series  forms  a  thin  belt,  somewhat  broken'  by  fiiults.  The 
east  end  of  the  outcrop  Is  inferred  from  that  of  the  Moor  Grit,  the 
only  exposure  of  the  Ijeds  below  being  at  Barnby  Tofts*  *  where 
the  shales  with  Avicula  hraamburiensis  are  seen.  ltd  course  is 
interrupted  liy  the  fault  t^een  in  the  cliff  at  Runswick,  which 
throws  the  beds  down  some  50  feet  to  the  west  In  the  deep 
dale  just  north  of  Mickleby  the  Moor  Grit  has  been  quarried,  and 
this  bed  continues  to  be  the  only  clue  to  the  position  of  the  Grey 
Limestone  Series  till  its  base  is  seen  in  the  Newton  Sandstone 
Quarries,  at  the  head  of  Borrowby  Dale.  Here  resting  on  the 
sandstone  is  some  carbonaceous  shrde  with  soft  jet,  above  which 
is  a  small  exposure  of  calcareous  sandstone,  evidently  the  base  of 
the  Grey  Limestone  Series.  For  pome  distance  to  the  north 
and  west  the  outcrop  can  only  be  inferred  from  the  grit  beds 
above. 

At  Rousby  Mill  there  is  an  exposure  of  Moor  Grit  and  part  of 
these  beds,  the  section  being  as  follows : — 

Ft.  In. 

White  gannister-like  sandstone  with  plant  remains    -  -     12    0 

Sandy  shale  with  bands  of  thin  sandstone     -  -  -70 

Ironcitone  band,  a  few  small  fossils    -  -  -  -      0    6 

Grey  sandy  shale        -  -  -  -  -  -0  10 

Ironstone  band,  many  fossils  -  -  -  -      0    f> 

Shale  -  -  -.  •-•  -  -  -60 

Gritty  ferruginous  band  full  of  Avicula  braamburiensis  •      0    3 

Base  of  waterfall. 

The  calcareous  beds  are  seen  at  intervals  further  down  the 
stream,  and  again  to  the  eas^t  in  Bitch  Hill  Beck.  ■ 

The  outcrop  now  trends  south-west,  evidently  flanking  an  old 
line  of  valley,  being  completely  concealed  by  Boulder  Clay  as 
far  as  Scaling,  where  the  following  beds  are  exposed : — 

Ft.  In. 

Sandy  ferruginous  shale,  nodules  in  upper  part  containing 
Avicula  braamburiensis,  Pecten  lens,  Gervillia  acuta,  Astarte 

minima,  and  a  few  other  small  fossils  -  -  -     15  0 

Calcareous  hard  sandstone  with  fossils  in  upper  part  -      3  0 

Hard  sandy  calcareous  shale  -  -  -  -  .26 

Bands  of  calcareous  fine-grained  sandstone   -  -  -      8  0 


Total  -  -  -    28    6 


The  second  bed  represents  the  fossiliferous  grit  that  is  so 
strongly  developed  to  the  south  and  west,  while  the  lon^^  slab- 
like  beds  at  the  bise  represent  the  marl  or  limesitone  beds  nearer 
Wiiitby. 

Beyond  Scaling,  a  few  small  sections  are  seen  in  the  gullies 
under  Grinkle  Park,  beyond  which  the  Moor  Grit,  which  is 
well  devoloped  here,  is  the  only  clue  to  the  outcrop. 

Two  of  the  borings  put  down  by  the  North  Loftus  Iron  Co. 
must  have  passed  through  these  bed^^,  but  there  is  no  mention  of 
them.     After  an  obscure  course  for  several  miles,  a  section  is 


*  Misspelt  Lofts  on  Oce-inch  Map. 
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met  with  in  the  email  stream  some  300  yards  north  of  Handale 

Abbey,  which  is  as  follows  : — 

Ft.  In. 
Earthy  ironstone    nodules,  Avieula  braamburiensis,  Astarte 

minima,  &c.  -  -  -  •  -  -10 

Shale,  ferruginous  and  calcareous      -  <-  •  -      6    0 

Thin  sandstone  with  lines  of  sandy  ironstone  -  -      2    0 

Calcareous  and  ferruginous  sandstone,  very  hard      -  -      1     6 

Thick  Drift,  again,  obscures  the  ground  to  the  south  and  west, 
and  the  outcrop  can  only  be  approximately  traced  for  some 
distance. 

In  the  small  outlier  on  which  Liverton  Lodge  stands,  fossili- 
ferous  grit  crops  out  at  the  top  of  the  bank  above  Rosecross 
Wood,  the  Moor  Grit  being  also  exposed  about  the  Lodge,  but 
the  southern  portion  is  again  covered  by  Drift. 

Along  the  banks  of  Kilton  Beck,  the  Moor  Grit,  with  the  Grey 
Limestone  below,  is  clear  of  Boulder  Clay  for  a  cons«iderable 
distance,  the  former  rock  often  forming  a  bold  crag.  Petrifying 
springs  indicate  the  presence  of  calcareous  beds,  which  may  be 
seen  below  the  fossiliferous  sandstone  at  Cabin  Hole  Quarry. 
At  Scabdale  Bower,  near  Liverton  Mill,  the  following  section 
was  measured : — 

Ft.  In. 

Sandstone  (Moor  Grit) 

Sandy  shale  with  hard  bands  - 

Ferruginous  band      -  -  - 

Shale  -  -  -  -  - 

Ferruginous  bands,  fossils 

Grey  shale      .  -  —  - 

Fossiliferous,  calcareous  sandstone     - 

South  of  this  point  the  ground  is  entirely  clay-covered,  the 
Moor  Grit  cropping  out  only  in  the  bed  of  the  stream  in  Alder 
Wood ;  while  a  little  north  of  this  below  Elm  Heads  the  cal- 
careous base  of  the  Grey  Limestone  is  seen. 

The  next  evidence  is  at  Pissing  Scar  in  Dale  Beck,  where  the 
same  beds  crop  out.  In  the  other  branch  of  this  stream  in  Kate 
Ridding  Wood,  opposite  this  section,  the  whole  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  Grey  Limestone  is  exposed,  and  some  well-preserved  fo^^ils 
may  be  obtained,  the  beds  having  been  quarried  to  a  small  extent 
for  road-metal.  A  large  fault  cuts  off  the  outcrop  a  little  west  of 
these  two  sections. 

Some  distance  to  the  north-east  the  base  of  the  series  is  visible 
in  Gout  Scar  Wood,  the  next  clue  to  the  outcrop  being  the  Moor 
Grit  at  Kilton.  At  Crags  Hill,  near  Crags  Hall,  the  fossiliferous 
grit  makes  a  considerable  spread,  the  same  bed  coming  to  the 
surface  a  little  south  of  Brotton  village.  In  the  railway  cutting 
just  south  of  Brotton  Station  the  following  beds  are  laid  bare : — 

Ft.  In. 

Hard  white  sandstone  •  *  -  •  «    30    0 

Sandy  shale   -  -  -  .-•  -10    0 

Ferruginous  nodules  resting  on  ferruginous  grit,  with  casts 

of  Avieula,  Gervillia,  Pecten,  &c.,  passing  down  into  a  cal* 

careousbed. 
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The  new  pit  put  down  by  Messrs.  Bell  Brothers  commences  just 
nbove  the  Grey  li'mestone,  the  Aloor  Grit  having  been  quarried 
away.  In  the  liltie  stream  just  west  of  North  Skelton  shaft,  the 
following  may  be  seen  : — 

Ft.  In. 
Hard  calcareons  and  fossiliferous  grit  -  -  •      5    0 

Softer  and  more  sandy  beds  -  -  •  -  -      5    0 

Argillaceous  shales  (Estuarine  beds). 

In  the  shafts  and  9gain  in  the  water-level,  the  Moor  Grit  and 
Grey  Limestone  were  cut  through,  hut  no  record  of  their  nature 
and  thickness  was  kept  For  nearly  two  miles  neither  of  these 
beds  have  a  clear  outcrop;  but  a  good  clue  is  obtained  from 
No.  3  of  the  North  Skelton  borings,  which  pierced  both. 

On  the  south  bank  of  Bushy  Dale,  near  Stanghow  Bidge,  the 
fossiliferous  grit  crops  out,  and  is  clearly  seen  abutting  against 
the  Moor  Grit.  There  must  consequently  be  a  small  break  in  the 
outcrop  here.  The  ridge  itself  is  formed  of  the  Moor  Grit,  and 
as  Jenny  Frisk  Sandstone  Quarry  is  below  the  Grey  Limestone, 
the  outcrop  of  the  latter  must  be  in  the  bank  between  the  two. 

The  outcrop  here  splits  into  three  parts.  The  first  turns  round 
to  the  east  and  ends  against  a  fault,  its  exact  position  being 
obscured  by  clay.  The  second  passes  round  the  head  of  the  dale 
formed  by  Lockwood  Beck,  it«  course  being  hidden  by  sand  and 
gravel  till  it  reaches  the  fault  already  referred  to,  by  which  it  is 
cut  off.  The  third  and  main  f)ortion  of  the  outcrop  continues  for 
some  distance  under  Boulder  Clay  till  Woodhill  Gill  Quarry  is 
reached,  where  the  sharply  defined  base  of  the  grit  above  fixes 
exactly  the  po.<ition  of  the  Grey  Limestone,  the  water  also  showing 
the  presence  of  calcareous  beds. 

In  Tidkinhow  Slack  the  following  section  was  measured  : — 

Ft.  Ik. 

Flaggy  grit    •  -  •  •  -  ••.— 

Sandy  shale  •  -  •  -  -  -  -15    0 

Fossiliferous  grit       -  -  -  -  -  -23 

Hard  blue  limestone  -  -  -  -  -  -06 

Blue  sbaly  limestone  -  -  -  -  -      5    0 

Siliceous  crystalline  limestone  -  •  -  -      0    6 

Ferruginous  and  calcareous  sandstone  -  -  -      5    0 

The  fossiliferous  grit  makes  a  considerable  spread  on  the  ridge 
dividing  Sleddale  from  Commondale,  and  great  blocks  of  the 
same  bed  mark  the  outcrop  on  the  west  flank  of  the  hill.  Another 
similar  spread  forms  the  tabular  hill  on  Commondale  Moor,  and 
also  on  the  outlier  of  Kemps withcn  between  here  and  Basedale. 
This  grit  is  very  hard  and  well  developed  in  this  neighbourhood, 
and  makes  a  well  marked  feature  in  th'^  structure  of  the  district 

Skirting  round  Raven  Gill,  above  Skelderskew,  the  Grey 
Lin\estone  may  be  traced  either  by  the  Moor  Grit  above  or 
occasionally  by  the  fossiliferous  grit.  Further  eaet,  just  above 
Cobble  Hall,  is  an  old  quarry,  from  which  the  calcareous  beds 
were  once  obtained  and  burnt,  but  the  limestone  is  very  impure, 
and  as  it  was  found  difficult  to  prevent  the  whole  running  to  a 
slag,  the  working  of  it  was  discontinued.     The  section  is  too 
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obficure  to  be  given  in  detail.  The  base  of  the  Moor  Ghrit  is  at 
the  top  of  the  quarry  ;  below  this  comes  the  8hale  with  nodules, 
the  calcareous  hands  being  at  the  bottom.  Just  beyond  this,  a 
fault  throws  the  limestone  down  to  the  east,  but  its  position  is 
still  clear  enough  for  some  distance,  although  the  outcrop  above 
Castleton  Station  is  broken  by  two  small  faults.  In  Haw  Ridge 
Slack,  bands  of  flaggy  limestone  crop  out  in  the  small  stream,  the 
Moor  Grit,  which  is  finely  developed,  forming  a  clear  upper 
boundary  both  here  and  round  Ewe  Crag  in  the  adjoining  small 
valley.  Just  under  Lop  Hall  a  fault  is  seen,  passing  through  the 
bas^'ment  beds  of  the  limestone,  and  throwing  them  down  some 
30  feet.  The  little  gully  that  this  fault  crosises  gives  the  following 
section : — 

Ft.  In. 

Soft  'Calcareous  sandstone  with  Pentaerinitet  -  -20 

Sandy  ferruginous  shale        •  •  •  •  -      4     0 

Hard  siliceous  and  ferruginous  sandstone  with  Gryplutat 
<fcc.  •  -  •  •  -  -  -80 

Estuarine  sandstone  below.* 

It  is  impossible  to  obtain  a  complete  section  of  the  Grey  Lime- 
stone Series  here,  but  in  Clither  Beck,  to  tlie  north-east,  the  beds 
above  may  be  seen.  These  are  more  fossiliferous,  as  well  as  sandy 
and  ferruginous,  but  only  lightly  calcareous,  the  lime  having 
evidently  heen  to  a  large  extent  dissolved  out. 

South  of  Danby  Beacon  the  shale  with  nodules  and  the  fossili- 
ferous grit  are  seen  at  intervals  as  far  as  Wall  Comer.  The  various 
coal  pits  here  show  very  clearly  what  a  large  portion  of  ihe  cal- 
careous beds  are  completely  dissolved  away  at  the  outcrop  ;  for  in 
one  of  these  shafts  strong  beds  of  calcareous  sandstone  and  impure 
limestone  are  seen,  having  a  thickness  of  from  15  to  20  feet. 

On  the  west  side  of  Stonegate  Gill  the  fossiliferous  grit  cape 
the  great  scar  almost  along  its  whde  length  ;  it-crops  out  in  the 
road  down  to  the  Mill,  and  can  be  followed,  as  well  as  the  shale 
above,  till  they  are  cut  out.  Or  rather  thrown  down,  by  a  con- 
siderable east  and  west  fault. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  this  valley  there  is  a  long  outcrop  of 
these  beds,  which  are  seen  in  a  few  of  the  small  gullies  between 
here  and  Egton,  and  their  posidon  may  be  fixed  by  the  Moor 
Grit  above.  On  the  north  side  of  Egton  Low  Moor  they  are 
entirely  hidden  by  clay,  the  flaggy  part  of  the  Moor  Grit  near 
Fishbums  Plantation  being  the  only  clue  to  its  position.  There 
are  small  outcrops  of  this  Series  in  Birk  Head  Beck  and  the 
higher  part  of  Mickle  Beck  ;  the  principal  evidence  for  which  is 
aflbrded  by  the  sandstone  above. 

The  third  and  last  area  of  the  Cleveland  district  is  the  roughly 
elliptical  outcrop  of  the  Grey  Limestone  Series  on  Eston  HiU. 
This  is  much  faulted,  the  breaks  being  clearly  shown  by  the  foa- 
^liferous  grit,  which  is  here  strongly  developed,  and  ie  coarser 
than  in  any  other  portion  of  its  outcrop,  tlie  grains  of  quartz 


^  For  oentiiivatMMi  of  this  secCioB,  sm  pago  tt^. 
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being  often  as  big  as  peas.  It  is  also  characterised  by  the  abun- 
dance of  casts  of  crinoid  stems.  These  features  may  be  well 
seen  on  Normanby  Moor,  and  also  to  the  south-east  of  Upsall 
Shaft.  It  is  very  doubtful  if  any  limestone  exists  below  this 
grit,  as  no  mention  of  it  is  made  in  the  boring  on  Barnaby  Moor^ 
which  must  have  passed  through  it. 

Keturning  again  to  the  main  outcrop  west  of  Goathland  the 
Qrey  Limestone  Series  may  be  easily  traced  beneath  the  great 
scars  on  either  side  of  the  beck  south  of  Hunt  House,  and 
thence,  skirting  along  the  southern  edge  of  Wheeldale  Gill, 
crosses  that  stream  near  its  upper  end  and  divides  into  two 
portions,  one  of  which  spreads  out  in  a  large  area  over  Egton 
High  Moor  to  the  north ;  the  other  turns  south  and  follows  the 
escarpment  on  the  east  side  of  Hartoft  Beck  to  Spires  Bank, 
where,  owing  to  the  strong  southerly  dip,  the  beds  plunge  down 
into  the  stream  in  a  very  short  distance. 

In  the  banks  of  the  river  Seven  the  beds  although  seen  afford 
no  continuous  section,  and  rising  rapidly  on  the  further  side  of 
the  stream  pass  by  the  old  *'  Smelting  Works,"  where  again  this 
ironstone  seems  to  have  been  worked  in  ancient  times.  On 
Spaunton  Moor  owing  to  the  steep  dip  the  outcrop  of  the  Grey 
Limestone  runs  up  into  a  series  of  points  or  nabs  between  the 
numerous  streams  coming  down  off  the  moor.  In  a  quarry  on 
one  of  these  nabs  at  Spindle  Thorn  there  are  about  12  feet  of  shale 
over  5  feet  of  dense  hard  blue  silicious  limestone  ;  this  limestone, 
which  is  quarried  for  road-metal,  has  rather  a  peculiar  appearance 
and  when  freshly  broken  by  the  roadside  might,  from  its  dark 
colour  9,nd  dense  structure,  be  easily  mistaken  for  whinstone.  In 
some  places  the  limestone  decomposes  rather  readily,  especially 
along  lines  of  joint,  so  that  usually  when  seen  in  section  the 
rock  has  more  the  appearance  of  a  line  of  large  boulders  than  a 
continuous  bed ;  from  this  cause  the  outcrop  is  often  difficult  to 
follow,  as  what  may  be  good  strong  rock  at  one  place  is  often 
mere  clayey  sand  a  little  further  on.  About  Spindle  Thorn, 
however,  a  strong  fossiliferous  grit  begins  to  come  in  below  the 
limestone,  which  forms  a  good  spread  on  the  moors,  and  allows 
the  outcrop  to  be  traced  without  difficulty  further  west. 

Most  of  the  small  becks  which  cross  the  outcrop  afford  good 
exposures  of  these  beds,  especially  a  small  ditch  called  "  The 
Gulf "  on  the  east  side,  and  Harland  Beck  on  the  west  side  of 
Famdale;  the  first  of  these  shows  the  hard  blue  limestone 
resting  on  calcareous  sandstone  very  fossiliferous,  the  whole 
capped  by  about  20  feet  of  shale. 

West  of  Famdale  a  thick  fossiliferous  ffrit  appears  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  Grey  Limestone  Series  and  forms  great  spreads 
oflen  more  than  a  square  mile  in  extent,  capping  the  ridges  and 
watersheds  between  the  various  dales.  This  causes  a  great 
change  in  the  character  of  the  country ;  for  where  these  great 
spreads  of  fossiliferous  grit  occur,  long,  flat,  dip  slopes  are  seen, 
which  are  usually  very  dry,  except  where  covered  by  peat,  and 
the  wet  Estuarine  clays  have  a  much  narrower  outcrop;  but 
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further  ea»t,  where  this  grit  is  absent,  a  large  area  is  formed  of 
low  rounded  hills  of  the  higher  Estuarine  strata,  with  simply  a 
belt  of  the  Grey  Limestone  Series  beneath ;  the  country  being 
bleak  and  wet  in  the  extreme.  About  Swinacle  this  grit  makes 
a  small  spread  before  descending  to  Rudland  Beck,  where  the 
limestone  is  seen  beneath,  nnd  the  beds  may  be  followed  down 
this  beck  to  its  junction  with  the  Hodge  Beck  at  Pennyholme 
Wath.  A  few  yards  further  up  the  main  stream  is  a  smiUl  gitl^ 
at  the  bottom  of  which  the  limestone  beds  are  exposed.  From 
this  point  the  outcrop  of  the  grit  passes  just  along  the  top  of 
Mitchell  Hagg  Wood  to  the  ordnance  station,  1,072,  at  Lambfold 
Hill,  on  the  west  side  of  Bransdale,  the  bed  being  close  to  the 
surface,  and  almost  bare  for  a  x)ns}derable  distance. 

In  Bonfield  Gill,  at  the  low  end  near  Throstle  Nest,  the  grit 
with  crinoids  is  exposed  umier  the  footbridge.  Bogmire  Gill  is 
encircled  by  the  outcrop  of  these  beds  ;  and,  where  they  approach 
the  stream  at  the  south  end  of  the  valley,  several  good  sections 
are  seen,  the  best  being  in  a  gully  just  below  the  road  at  the  end 
of  the  most  southerly  intake.  Here  may  be  seen  some  20  feet  or 
more  of  shales,  then  a  few  feet  of  hard,  blue  limestone ;  below 
which  comes  the  fossiliferous  grit  about  10  feet  thick,  and  then 
the  blue  limestone  at  the  base,  the  exact  thickness  of  which 
cannot  be  seen.  A  little  further  south  these  limestone  bands  form 
the  bed  of  the  stream  for  nearly  50  yards  and  can  be  well 
examined.  They  are,  however,  not  so  fossiliferous  here  as  they 
are  further  east. 

There  is  an  inlier  of  the  Grey  Limestone  Series  at  Snaper 
House,  this  little  valley  being  almost  composed  of  these  beds. 
The  blue,  flinty  limestone,  which  must  be  at  least  10  feet  thick, 
and  is  much  used  lociiUy  for  road-metid,  is  exposed  just  below  the 
junction  of  the  two  branches  of  the  stream.  On  the  moors  to  the 
north  these  beds  make  a  great  sprciid,  running  up  as  far  as  the 
ordnance  station  1197,  where  an  old  limekiln  may  be  seen  which 
WAS  erected  to  burn  the  flaggy  limestone  that  occurs  below  the 
grit,  and  is  unusually  well  developed  in  this  area  and  to  the  west 
of  Bilsdale.  Generally  the  quantity  of  water  percolating  through 
the  porous  grit  is  so  great  that  this  limestone  is  mostly  dissolved 
away  at  the  outcrop.  On  the  western  side  of  this  outcrop  there 
are  two  small  faults,  one  of  which  cuts  out  the  limestone  for  some 
distance. 

At  Carr  Cote  the  Grey  Limestone  makes  a  small  spread,  and^ 
passing  round  below  Rosy  Dike  where  there  is  a  section,  dips 
rapidly  into  Bilsdale.  The  outcrop  is  very  clear  all  about  here 
and  the  Series  is  well  exposed  where  it  crosses  the  main  road  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  south  of  Laskill.  Just  south  of  this  they  enter 
the  river  and  form  a  fine  scar  below  Grimes  Holme. 

On  the  moors  to  the  north  there  are  several  outliers  of  the  Grey 
Limestone  Series,  the  one  to  the  north  of  Rosedale  being  of 
oonsiderable  size.  These  are  not  of  particular  interest;  they 
form  barren  moorlands,  generally  oompo^d  of  the  dry  porous 
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fossiliferous  grit,  but  frequently   oovered  by  peat,   which   com- 
pletely alters  the  character  of  the  ground. 

On  the  west  side  of  Bikdale  the  outcrop  follows  the  edge  of 
the  moor,  where  the  three  divisions  of  shale^  grit,  and  calcareous 
beds  are  very  distinct,  and  can  be  followed  for  some  distance. 
The  total  thicknesd  of  these  beds  is  about  70  feet,  but  there  is  no 
clear  section  in  which  the  whole  of  the  series  can  be  measured. 
Below  Novey  House  on  the  west  side  of  Ladhill  Beck  there  is 
the  following  section,  but  only  the  calcareous  bands  at  the  base 
are  dear : — 

Ft.  In. 

Sandstone  of  the  Moor  Grit. 

Shales  with  fossils      -  •  -  -  •  •      .i.. 

Coarse  porous  grit  with  casts  of  Avicula  braamburiensis  and 

other  fossils  -  -  -  •  •  -      — 

Hard,  sandy,  sdioeous  beds  -  -  •  •  •      «^    0 

Sandy  shales  -  -  -  -  -  -  -60 

Siliceous  and  calcareous  beds  -  -  -  -      4    0 

Shales  •.•-..._ 

Estoarine  sandstone. 

There  is  a  considerable  thickness  of  the  porous  grit  in  the  upper 
part,  which  being  harder  than  the  rest  of  the  series  forms  a  pro- 
minent feature  over  these  moorlands.  The  blue  flaggy  limestone  at 
the  base  of  the  series  in  which  Gervillia  acuta  and  Avicula  braam- 
buriensis are  very  abundant,  also  sometimes  makes  a  clear  outcrop, 
this  limestone  bein^  well  developed  here  as  it  is  on  the  opposite 
side  of  Bilsdale.  It  is  well  seen  in  the  road  at  the  side  of  the 
enclosures  above  Wether  Cote,  and  forms  a  large  spread  on  the 
moor  to  the  north,  completely  encircling  the  higher  part  of 
Ladhill  Beck,  so  that  the  Estuarine  beds  exposed  in  this  valley 
form  an  inlier. 

On  these  moors  the  limestone  hab  been  worked  and  burnt  for 
lime  at  one  or  two  places.  Near  Hazel  House  there  are  some 
curious  hollows  called  **  Hell  Holes,"  which  have  evidently  been 
formed  in  the  grit  by  the  calcareous  beds  below  being  dissolved 
out. 

Both  in  Ladhill  Beck  and  the  River  Rye  the  Grey  Limestone 
Series  is  well  exposed,  and  west  of  the  latter  forms  a  good  feature, 
which  may  be  easily  traced  by  Brewster  Hill  and  Gate  Cote  to 
Dale  Head,  where  it  turns  round  the  head  of  valley  by  Stephen 
Thwaites  and  Newfield  House.  At  this  last  place  the  calcareous 
beds  were  worked  for  lime  or  cement,  and  some  time  ago  in 
pulling  down  an  old  wall  cemented  with  this  lime,  the  bricks  had 
to  be  broken  to  pieces  before  the  lime  sfiowed  any  signs  oF  giving 
way.  North  of  this  these  beds  cross  the  higher  waters  of  the  Rye 
and  may  be  traced  across  the  moors  to  the  ordnance  station  1,184 
on  Whorlton  Moor.  The  outcrop  now  turns  round  to  the  west, 
and  although  broken  by  several  small  faults  forms  a  considerable 
spread  on  these  moors. 

On  Osmotherley  Moor,  near  Low  Mossy  Grain,  the  fossilif erous 
grit,  which  contains  casts  of  Pentacrinites  in  great  numbers,  makes 
a  series  of  little  steps  up  the  hill  side.    Just  below  a  drift  was  put 
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m  to  the  limestone,  the  bottom  bed  of  which  10  only  a  foot  thick 
and  full  of  Gervillia  and  Pecten.  At  the  head  of  Oak  Dale,  near 
Moor  House,  where  the  rock  is  quarried  and  partly  mined  for 
road-metal,  a  drift  has  also  been  made  into  the  basement  limestone, 
which  is  here  about  6  feet  thick,  very  hard,  and  of  a  blue  colour. 

It  is  quite  evident  from  the  above  that  going  north  the  calca* 
reons  beds  almost  disappear  in  this  area,  and  at  the  same  time 
that  the  grit  becomes  thicker  and  coarser.  This  last  fact  is  well 
brought  out  by  the  great  detached  mass  of  fossiliferoiis  grit  on  the 
watershed  between  Scugdale  and  Kaisdale ;  which  is  at  least  40 
feet  thick,  and  contains  quartz  grains  of  the  size  of  a  pea,  this  and 
the  grit  on  the  outlier  at  Eston  being  by  far  the  coarsest  form  in 
which  this  bed  is  known.  These  grils  are  very  porous,  and  from 
their  base  give  out  powerful  springs,  some  fine  examples  of  which 
may  be  seen  at  the  sources  of  the  Cod  Beck  above  Osmotherley, 
and  again  at  Newfield  House  on  Snilesworth  Moor. 

The  Grey  Limestone  follows  the  brow  of  the  hill  for  some 
distance  along  these  moors  running  out  in  a  broad  tongue  above 
Over  Silton,  where  the  limestone  beds  at  the  base  have  been 
worked.  In  Swinestone  Cliff  the  three  divisions  become  very 
distinct,  and  the  fossiliferous  grit,  which  is  very  ferruginous  in  its 
upper  part,  forms  a  bold  crag  in  the  plantation  below  the  house. 

In  tne  neighbourhood  of  Kepwick  the  Grey  Limestone  forms 
the  conspicuous  promontories  above  Nab  House  and  above  Atlay 
Bank,  being  well  exposed  at  these  places,  and  also  where  the  road 
crosses  the  outcrop  east  of  the  village  at  Rag  Robin  Turn.  Above 
Cowesby  Wood  these  beds  follow  the  brow  of  the  hill  for  some 
distance,  and  at  Brockholes,  near  Eirby  Enowle,  where  a  large 
landslip  has  taken  place,*  the  following  section  was  measured : — 

Section  at  Brockholes^  Kirhby  Knowle. 

Grit,  with  a  siliceous  fossiliferous  bed  near  the  centre 

Shales  passing  up  into  sandstone       -  ... 

Rubblj  calcareous  beds  full  of  fossils 

Siliceous  sandstone  with  fossils  {Osirea) 

Argillaceous  limestone  ..... 

Sandstone      .-.-... 

Hard  bluish  fi^y  limestone    -  .  -  -  . 

rShales. 
Estuarine  J  ^^"^  "andstone. 
Beds     i  ^nales. 

Massive  sandstone,  with  shales  and  a  little  jet  in 
the  centre. 

East  of  Ki'rkby  Knowle  the  Gf'ey  Limestone  winds  round  the 
hill  forming  the  two  projecting  nabs  above  Westow  Hall  and 
Boltby  ;  and,  turning  up  the  valley  of  the  Lunshaw  Beck,  is 
exposed  in  the  bed  of  that  stream  for  nearly  a  mile.  Below 
Lunshaw  House  there  are  some  trial-holes  into  the  lower  part  of 
the  limestone,  but  for  whatever  purpose  these  were  made,  it  seems 
to  have  been  a  failure. 

*  This  landslip  occurred  about  the  rear  1800.    See  Toonff  and  Bird,  G«ol.  of 
Tofkiib.,  p.  S2. 
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On  the  east  side  of  Lunshaw  Beck  the  outcrop  is  entirely 
hidden  for  some  distance  by  large  landslips  of  Calcareous  Grit 
and  other  rocks  which  have  come  down  from  above,  and  it  is 
only  on  the  projecting  points^  as  below  Hesketh  Grange^  Little 
Moor,  and  near  Garbutt  Wood  that  we  get  sections  in  the  rock 

South  of  Whitestone  Cliff  the  outcrop  is  again  hidden  for  some 
considerable  distance,  and  it  is  not  until  the  beds  turn  round  to 
the  east  below  Roulston  Scar  that  they  are  again  exposed.  The 
Grey  Limestone  now  becomes  more  easy  to  trace,  and  may  be 
followed  along  the  hillside  to  Snever  Wood,  where  it  forms  a 
conspicuous  bank  in  the  lower  |>art  of  that  wood.  The  outcrop 
here  crosses  the  beck,  and  after  a  somewhat  obscure  course  round 
the  hill  to  the  west  of  Oldstead,  is  again  well  exposed  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Oldstead  Grange,  where  it  makes  the  low 
feature  on  the  east  side  of  the  old  fish  pond.  At  the  southern 
end  of  this  pond  the  Grey  Limestone  meets  the  large  east  and 
west  fisiult  of  the  Coxwold  valley,  and  is  thrown  down  some 
hundreds  of  feet,  the  outcrop  being  shifted  nearly  four  miles  to 
the  west. 

Between  Bjland  Abbey  and  Ampleforth  there  is  an  inlying 
outcrop  of  these  beds  which  skirts  round  the  hill  at  the  back  of 
Wass  village ;  the  bed  is  only  exposed  at  the  corner  of  Burtis 
and  Carr  House  Wood,  just  east  of  which  it  again  meets  the 
large  fault. 

Over  the  north-west  moorlands  and  at  the  southern  end  of  the 
western  escarpment  there  are  sevenil  outliers  of  the  Grey  Lime- 
stone Series.  The  most  northerly  of  these  is  the  patch  of 
fossiliferous  grit  on  Whorlton  Moor  where  the  beds  are  depressed 
by  an  east  and  west  &ult,  and  form  a  line  of  crags  on  the  south 
sida  The  rock  here,  as  we  noticed  above,  is  much  coarser  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  district  In  the  north-west  corner  of  the 
Moors  there  are  also  some  small  patches  of  this  rock  which  are 
much  intersected  by  small  faults,  and  to  which,  to  a  great  extent, 
they  owe  their  preservation. 

Further  south  on  Snileeworth  Moor  there  are  four  of  these 
outliers  between  the  several  branches  of  the  Rye  which,  from  the 
strong  character  of  the  grit  and  the  absence  of  Drift,  are  very 
distinct. 

At  the  south  end  of  the  great  escarpment,  there  are  two  out- 
liers of  the  Grey  Limestone  Series ;  one  of  these  occurs  on  Hood 
Hill  near  Kilburn,  the  other  on  the  hill  behind  that  village.  At 
the  last  of  these  places  the  outcrop  is  rather  obscure,  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  limestone  is  seen  on  the  northern  side  of  the  hill ; 
at  the  south  end  the  Grey  Limestone  is  tiirown  out  by  a  fault,  so 
that  the  limestone  which  is  there  seen  apparently  on  the  same 
line  of  strike  really  belongs  to  the  Millepore  Bed. 

On  the  southern  side  of  the  north  Coxwold  fault  the  Grey 
Limestone  is  first  seen  at  Thirkleby  Barf,  where  it  has  been  ex- 
tensively quarried  for  road-metal.  The  beds  here,  which  are 
harder  and  more  massive  than  is  usually  the  case,  are  divisible 
into  two  portions,  the  lower  part  consisting  of  bard  beds  of  blue 
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fossiliferous  limeetoney  while  above  this  are  Boft  massive  sandstones 
with  casts  of  fossils,  which  become  more  flaggy  in  the  upper  part 
ITiese  beds,  which  at  Thirkleby  Barf  dip  about  15  d^rees  to  the 
north-east,  to  the  east  of  Burtree  House  curve  roun^  and  above 
Barf  Hill  dip  at  about  the  same  angle  slightly  to  the  west  of 
north,  so  that  the  outcrop  is  extended  in  an  easterly  direction  by 
Wiidou  Hill  to  Coxwold ;  at  all  of  these  places  the  rock  is  exposed 
in  old  quarries,  but  is  not  seen  along  the  intermediate  ground, 
probably  owing  to  the  thick  covering  of  Boulder  Clay  lying  in 
the  hollows  between.  In  the  beck  to  the  south  of  the  railway  at 
Coxwold  these  beds  are  seen  dipping  to  the  south-east  at  an  angle 
of  10  degrees,  being  bent  over  towards  the  second  large  fault  by 
which  they  are  thrown  up  so  as  to  crop  out  only  as  outliers  at 
The  Mount  and  Park  House  in  Newburgh  Park. 

In  the  Howardian  Hills  the  Grey  Limestone  Series  is  much 
more  flaggy  than  it  is  over  the  northern  region  and,  having  been 
quarried  U)r  a  great  number  of  years  at  Brandsby  as  a  material 
for  mending  roads,  is  better  known  in  this  district  as  the 
"  Brandsby  Roadstone." 

It  is  a  hard  siliceous  limestone  splitting  up  into  large  slabs,  in 
fact  some  of  the  beds  are  so  fissile  as  to  afibrd  roofing  slates,  for 
which  purpose  it  was  largely  used  in  former  years ;  the  upper 
portion  of  the  rock  is  a  brown  porous  grit,  very  full  of  casts  of 
Avicula  braamburiensis.  It  is  very  frequently  only  this  upper 
grit  which  is  exposed^  the  limestone  below  being  decomposed  into 
soft  sand,  and  not  making  any  feature.  The  total  thickness  of 
these  beds  is  probably  about  40  feet,  but  of  this  there  will  not  be 
more  than  about  20  feet  belonging  to  the  limestone. 

The  largest  spread  of  this  rock  is  on  the  summit  of  the  hill 
about  Yearsley,  where  it  occupies  nearly  all  the  high  ground 
between  Newburgh  Park  and  Brandsby ;  it  also  forms  the 
outliers  mentioned  before  in  the  higJier  part  of  Newburgh  Park 
and  at  Park  House ;  after  this  it  is  much  broken  up  by  fiiults 
into  several  isolated  patches,  which  are  seen  near  Kedcar  Hout>e 
below  Gilling  Park,,  between  the  faults  north  of  Grimston  Moor, 
at  Hovingham  Lodge,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Middle  Oolite 
escarpment  across  Slingsby  Moor.  The  outcrop  is  also  repeated 
at  Wiganthorpe  and  in  the  low  ground  north  of  Terrington  by 
the  great  east  and  west  fault  north  of  those  places. 

East  of  this  the  outcrop  is  cut  out  for  some  distance  by  the 
faults  near  Castle  Howard,  but  is  repeated  again  on  Welbum 
Moor  where  it  forms  a  considerable  spread  although  there  is  no 
good  section  of  the  rock.  It  appears  again  in  Pretty  Wood  and 
crossing  Cram  Beck  passes  by  rather  an  obscure  course  across 
Hutton  Hill  to  the  large  fault  at  the  York  and  Malton  road ;  here 
it  abuts  against  the  Calcareous  Grit  forming  Hutton  Banks,  the 
effect  of  the  fault  being  very  clear  and  distinct  The  soft  sandy 
rock  has  been  excavated  at  thi^  point  and  contains  large  calciferous 
doggers  crowded  with  Avicula  braamburiensis  and  other  fossils. 
By  this  fault  it  is  thrown  down,  and  forms  the  outcrop  in  Stone- 
cliffe  Wood,  and  also  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  in  Firby 
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Wood.  At  the  former  of  these  places  the  rock  has  been  quarried 
to  build  the  railway  wall  just  below^  and  affords  one  of  the  best 
section  of  the  series  in  this  neighbourhood  ;  there  is  here  exposed 
a  considerable  thickness  of  soft  sancJs  with  two  or  more  bands  of 
hard  siliceous  rock  very  full  of  fossils,  Ostrea^  Avicula^  Gervilliay 
Astarte,  and  Myacites  being  particularly  abundant.  Mr.  Hudleston 
gives  the  following  list  of  fossils  from  Stoneciiffe  Wood.* 


Terebratula  maxillata  ?. 
Avicola    braamburiensiB    (P  two 

varieties). 
Gervillia  acuta  (two  varieties). 
Ostrea  flabelloides. 
Pecten  lens. 
Pema  rugosa. 
Pinna  (a  large  form). 
Plaounopsis,  sp. 


Aatarte,  sp. 
Cucullssa,  8p. 

Myacites  decurtatus  (one  speci- 
men). 
— ^  securiformis    (very    plenti- 
'ful). 

Mytilus  sublsevis. 
Pholadomya  (like  P.  angustata). 
Trigonia  signata. 


South  of  Firby  Wood  the  outcrop  is  shifted  further  to  the  east 
by  another  fault,  and,  making  a  somewhat  large  spread  around 
Westow  Church,  is  again  seen  in  the  road  beyond  Eddlethorpe, 
where  it  forms  a  good  feature.  South  of  this  there  is  a  small 
indistinct  outcrop  between  the  faults  east  of  Jenny  Milner  Grange 
beyond  which  we  have  not  been  able  to  follow  it.  About 
Burythorpe,  where  these  beds  should  come  out  again,  there  is  not 
a  trace  of  any  fossiliferous  rock  at  this  horizon. 

The  Grey  Limestone  of  the  Yorkshire  area  was  for  a  long  time 
considered  the  equivalent  of  the  Great  Oolite  of  the  South  of 
England ;  but^  if  the  list  of  fossils  given  below  be  compared  with 
that  obtained  from  the  Great  Oolite  of  the  southern  counties,  the 
difference  is  at  once  apparent.  In  fact,  if  we  exclude  those 
forms  which  have  a  wider  range,  there  are  very  few  species 
common  to  the  two. 


Fossils  from  the  Grey  Limestone, 


EcmNODBRMATA. 

Pseudodiadema  depressum,  Ag,  Astropecten  scarburgenaig,  Wr, 

vagans,  Phil,  Ophiolepis  Leckenbyi,  Wr, 

Rhabdocidaris  maxima,  Mimst,  Murravii,  Forbes. 

Astropecten  Leckenbyi,  fVr,  Pentacrinus  vulgaris,  Scklot, 


Annelida. 


Serpula  intestinalis,  Phil. 

lacerata,  PAt/.. 

plicatilis,  Ooldf. 

squamosa,  PhU. 


Serpula  tetragona,  Sow, 
Vermicularia  nodus,  PhU, 
Vermilia  sulcata,  Sow. 


Crustacea. 
Pseudoglyphssa  EtaUoni,  Oppel. 

BRACHIOPODA.f 

Rhynchonella  subtetrahedra,  Dav.  |  Terebratula  submazillata,  Dav. 

*  Proc.  GJeoL  Assoc.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  331,  1874. 

t  Terebratula  intermedia.  Sow.  is  given  by  Prof.  Phillips  from  the  **  G.  O.  Westow, 
Wiiitwell,  CloughtoD,  Swainhy.'*  It  is  probable  however  that  the  Millepore  Oolite  is 
intended,  although  that  formation  does  not  occur  at  Swainby.  It  is  very  douhtful 
if  either  T,  intermedia  or  T.  globeUa,  as  also  stated  by  Phillips,  occur  in  the  Orey 
Limestone,  in  which  Brachiopoda  are  very  rare. 
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Lambllibrancmiata. 


Avicula  braamburienBiB,  Phil, 

echinata,  Sow, 

insBquivalvis,  Sow, 

Mflnsteri,  Gold/. 

omata,  Gold/, 

Gendllia  acuta,  Soto. 
GiyphsBa  ^gantea,  Sow, 
Lima  cardiifonnis,  Sow, 

duplicata,  Sow, 

educta  P,  Whidb, 

pectinifonnis,  Schlat. 

punctata,  Sow. 

Ostrea    flabelloides,    Lam,'^  (O. 

Marshiiy  Sow.), 
Pecten  clathratus,  Rom, 

demiesus,  Phil. 

lens,  Sow, 

paradoxus.  Gold/. 

satumus,  d^Orb. 

Perna  mytiloides,  Lam, 

rugosa.  Gold/.  (P.  quadrata, 

PhU.), 
Pinna  cancellata,  Bean. 

cuneata,  Bean, 

Placunopsis  insBqualis,  Phil, 
Pteroperna  plana,  L.  4*  ^' 
Area  Eudesii,  L,  Si'  M. 
Astarte  elegans.  Sow. 

minima,  Phil. 

recondita,  Phil, 

Cardium  cognatum,  PAt/. 
—  semiglabrum,  PhU. 
Cucullsea  cancellata,  Phil. 

cylindrica,  Phil. 

impcrialis.  Bean. 

reticulata.  Bean. 

Cytherea    (  Cy prina  P )    dolabra, 

Phil, 
Goniomya  v-scripta.  Sow, 
Gresslya  peregrina,  Phil, 


w 

Homomya  crassiuscula,  L.  <!Jr  M. 

gibbosa.  Sow, 

.^  Isocardia  oordata,  Buck. 

nitida,  PhU. 

Leda    anglica,    d'Orb    (Nuoala 

lachryma,  Phil,  non  Sow,), 
Lucina  despecta,  Phil. 
Modiola  cuneata,  Sow, 

gibbosa.  Sow. 

imbricata.  Sow. 

Leckenbyi,  L,  ^  M. 

Lycetti,  Morris, 

un^lata,  Phil.  (M.  tumi* 

dus,  Y.  4"  B.). 
Myacites  spquatus,  Phil, 

Beanii,  L.  6f  M, 

calceiformis  P,  Phil,^ 

decurtatus,  Phil. 

Goldfussii,  Lye. 

scarburgensis,  L  Sf  M. 

securiformis,  PhU. 

Mytilus  sublsevis,  Sow. 
Nucula  variabilis.  Sow, 
Pholadomya  acutioosta.  Sow. 

angustata  P,  Sow, 

Heraulti,  Ag. 

ovalis.    Sow,    (Ph.    nana, 

Phil.). 

Saemanni,  L.  Sf  M. 

Pholas  pulchndis.  Bean. 
Quenstedtia  kevigata,  PkU. 
Sowerbya  triangularis,  PhiL 
Trigonia  denticulata,  Ag, 

PhilUpsi,  L,  Sf  M. 

sculpta.  Lye. 

signata,  Ag,  var.  Zietenii, 

Lye, 

tenuicosta.  Lye, 

Unicardium  depresBum,  PkU, 
gibboBum,  L.  4r  M* 


Gasteropoda. 


Actsaon    Sedgrvici,    PhU. ;    var. 

puUuB,  L.  Sf  M. 
Acteeonina  cinerea.  Hud. 

glabra,  Phil. 

—  tumidula,  L.  Sf  M. 

Alaria  hamus,  Desl. ;  var.  Phil- 

lipsii,  d^Orh. 
Centhium  Beanii  },  L.  Sf  M. 

gemmatum,  L.  Sf  M. 

muricatum,  Sow, 

Chemnitzia  lineata.  Sow.;  var. 

scarburgensis,  L,  Sf  M, 
Cloughtonia  (Phasianella)  cincta, 

Phil, 


Eulima  lasvigata,  L.  ^  M. 
Littorina      (Turbo)      Phillipiii« 

L.^M. 
Natica  adducta,  Phil. 
Nerinasa  ciugenda,  PAt7. 
Nerita  costumta,  Desh. 
Phasiabella  latiuscula,  L,  Sf  M, 

striata,  Sow. 

Purpurina    (Turbo)     elabonta, 

Bean. 
IVochus  Leckenbyi,  L.  8f  M. 
roonilitectus,  Phil, 


*  Mr.  Hudlcston  gives  this  species,  Proc.  Geol.  Assoc,  vol.  iii.,  p.  815,  but  Dr. 
Lycett  states  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  h|M  ever  been  foond  below  the  C9ri|br9tsh, 
Gt.  Ool.  Moll.,  Supplement,  p.  80, 
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Cephalopoda. 

Ammonires  Blagdeni,  Sow.  \  Beleinnites  aalensis,  Volti, 

Bnukenridgii  P,  Sow,  anomalus,  Phil. 

—  Brocchii,  Sow.  gi^anteus,  SMot. 

humphriesianus.  Sow.  ^  I  quinquesulcatus,  Blain.  (B. 

Parkmsoni,  Sow.  \  compressus,  Sow.). 

Bubcoronatus,  Oppel. 


Ebptilia. 

CetiosauruB  loii|;u8,  Owen.  PleBiosaurus,  sp. 

IchthjosauruB,  Bp. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE  LOWER  OOLITES— continued. 
Upper  Estuariij^  Series. 

Synonyms : — "  Ironstone  and  Sandstone  "  (part).  Young  and  Bird,  GeoL 
Sruvey  of  the  Yorksh.  Coast,  p.  90,  1822;  '*  Upper  Sandstone,  Shale  and 
Coal,"  Phillips,  Geol.  of  Yorksh.,  p.  33,  1829 ;  "  Upper  beds  of  the  Coaly 
Grit,'*  Smith,  Map  of  the  Hackness  Hills,  1832;  **  upper  Sandstone  and 
Shale,"  Williamson,  Trans.  Geol.  Soc.,  ser.  2,  vol.  vi.,p.  14o,  1842  ;  **  Upper 
Shales  and  Sandstones,"  Wright,  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.,  vol.  xvi.,  p.  28, 
1860;  "The  Upper  Shale  and  Sandstone,"  Hudleston,  Proc.  Qeoh  Assoc., 
vol.  iii.,  p.  318,  1874;  **  Upper  Estuarine  Series,"  Expl.  96  S.W.  (Geol. 
Survey),  p.  3,  1880. 

As  these  beds  occur  between  the  Grey  Limestone  which  is  of 
Inferior  Oolite  age  and  the  Cornbrash  which  belongs  to  that  of 
the  Great  Oolite,  it  is  doubtful  to  which  of  these  horizcms  they 
should  be  referred;  and,  from  the  fact  of  their  containing  no 
marine  fossils,  it  is  impossible  to  correlate  them  with  any  of  the 
foreign  strata  deposited  at  the  same  time  but  under  different  con- 
ditions. 

The  limits  of  this  eeries  are  better  defined^  by  the  two  marked 
beds  above  and  below,  than  either  of  those  previously  described. 
It  is  only  in  the  extreme  south  where  the  Grey  Limestone  dies 
out  that  the  base  becomes  at  all  doubtful,  and  here  the  whole  of 
the  Lower  Oolites  are  so  attenuated  that  the  Estuarine  beds 
merely  form  thin  bands  between  the  more  prominent  marine  strata. 
The  top  of  the  series,  throughout  the  east  and  north,  is  well 
defined  by  the  Cornbrash  ;  and  even  in  the  west  and  south,  where 
we  have  not  been  able  to  recognise  this  bed,  the  Kellaways 
Bock  forms  nearly  as  clear  a  boundary,  although  the  base  of  this 
formation  being  shaly  there  may  be  some  doubt  within  a  few  feet 
as  to  where  to  draw  the  line. 

The  Upper  Estuarine  Series  consists  principally  of  shale  with  a 
few  irregular  bands  of  eandstone  of  little  commercial  importance, 
and  one  or  more  beds  of  granular  ironstone.  These  rest  on  a 
massive  bed  of  sandstone,  which  on  account  of  its  development 
over  the  moorlands  has  been  called  the  **  Moor  Grrit."  This  series 
is  on  the  whole  more  shaly  than  either  of  those  below,  and  across 
the  interior  gives  rise  to  the  wettest  land  of  any  of  the  Oolites. 

These  beds  first  appear  in  the  scars  and  lower  part  of  the  cliff 
at  Gristhorpe  Bay,  where  the  following  section  occurs. 

This  gives  a  total  thickness  of  about  125  feet,  but  further 
north  below  Wheatcroft,  judging  from  the  height  of  the  cliff,  they 
must  be  fully  200. feet  in  thickness. 

Cliff  Section  measured  in  Gristhorpe  Bay. 

Ft.  In. 

Shale  with  two  bands  of  thin  sandstone  -  -    50  0 

Strata  probably  shale  but  much  obscured  by  landslips    38  0 

Beds  mostly  sandstone;  forms  the  first  reef  in  the  bay     15  0 
Granular  ironstone  band          -             -             -             -10 

Sandstone  with  coaly  streaks  and  sulphur       -  -     20  0 

Total  .  124    0       t 
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The  sandstones  which  predominate  mostly  in  the  lower  part  are 
excessively  false-bedded,  large  mac^ses  20  feet  or  more  in  thickness, 
irequently  thinning  out  and  passing  into  shale  in  as  many  feet 
horizontally.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  cliflF  just  south  of  White 
Nab,  this  irregularity  of  bedding  is  most  striking ;  in  the  same 
block  of  sandstone  the  upper  layers,  which  are  nearly  horizontal 
repose  on  others  inclined  at  an  angle  of  30° ;  this  irregularitjr  of 
beddinfjT  produces  most  curious  curves  on  the  low-water  scars  |, 
north  of  Scarborough. 

The  upper  portion  of  these  measures  is  mostly  shale  with  thin 
sandstones,  and  con  be  well  studied  in  the  cliffs  south  of  Scar- 
bctrough,  or  inland  at  the  clay  vvorks  near  Falsgrave ;  at  these 
works  the  sandstones  and  shales  are  all  ground  up  together  and 
form  a  most  excellent  material  for  making  bricks  and  draining  pipes. 

The  granular  ironstone  band  in  the  lower  part  of  the  series, 
which  is  well  exposed  on  the  shore  in  Gristhorpe  and  Carnelian 
Bays,  in  the  cliffs  north  of  Scarborough,  and  at  one  or  two  places 
in  the  interior,  varies  from  about  9  inches  to  a  foot  in  thickness. 
This  ironstone  is  very  irregular ;  it  occurs  both  as  a  continuous 
be  1  and  also  as  detached  nodules,  which  are  generally  imbedded 
in  shale,  but  frequently  the  ironstone  is  found  covering  a  bed  of 
sandstone.  The  character  of  the  rock  is  very  prculiar,  it  consists 
of  grains  of  ironstone  cemented  together  in  a  greenish  grey 
matrix  which  gives  it  the  appearance  of  an  oolite,  although  when 
examined  under  a  lens  the  grains  are  seen  to  have  an  irregular 
outline  ;  a  coarse  variety  of  the  bed  is  almost  botryoidal  in  struc- 
ture. The  rock  contains  wood,  but  we  have  not  found  any  other 
organic  remains,  although  Young  and  Bird  state  that  shells  are 
occasionally  found.  According  to  these  authors  the  rock  contains 
15  per  cent,  of  iron,  and  was  in  former  times  sent  to  Newcastle  to 
be  »?melted.* 

The  sandstones  in  the  lower  part  of  this  series  contain  a  few 
impressions  of  plants,  but  they  are  not  nearly  so  rich  in  these 
remains  as  the  Lower  and  Middle  Estuarine  Series.  The  following 
s}iecies  are  found  in  these  beds. 

Cryptogamia. 

Asplenium  petruschiense,  Heer. 
Pecopteris  acutifolia,  L.  &  H.^ 
Phlebcpteris  Woodwardii,  Leck.§     - 

GYMNOSPERMiB. 


White  Nab. 
Red  Cliff. 
White  Nab. 


Baiera  gracilis,  Bunhury§    - 

(Cyclopteris)  longifolia,  Phil.  § 

Cz-'k'inowskia  rigida,  Heer.  - 

Ginkgo  {Cyclopteris)  digitata,  Brong.^ 

Huttoni,  Stemb. 

Nilssonia  {Pierophyllum)  comptay  PhU.g 
Pterophyllum  rigidum^  Phil. 
Solenites furcattty  L.  &  H.f 


Scalby. 

Scalby  and  White  Nab. 

White  Nab. 

Scalby. 

Scalby. 

White  Nab. 

North  Bay,  Scarborough. 

Scalby. 


*  Young  and  Bird,  Geol.  Surrey  of  the  Yorksh.  Coast.  2nd  Ed.,  p.  96.  Phillips 
mentions  that  this  bed  was  computed  to  yield  2,500  tons  in  an  acre.  Geol.  of  the 
Yorksh.  Coast.     3rd  Ed.,  p.  112. 

t  Occurs  also  in  the  Lower  Estuarine  Series. 

t  The  occurrence  of  this  species  in  the  U.  E.  S.  is  doubtful,  see  note,  p.  210. 

S  Occurs  also  in  the  Middle  Estuarine  Series. 
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The  Upper  Estuarine  Series  are  by  fiur  the  most  barren  in 
organic  remains  of  all  the  Lower  Oolites  ;  and  even  in  these  strata 
it  IS  only  quite  in  the  lower  part  that  the  above  few  species  of 
ferns,  cycads,  and  conifer®  have  been  found  in  any  abundance. 
For  some  reason,  which  at  present  is  not  very  apparent,  the 
conditions  that  prevailed  durine^  this  period  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  so  favourable  for  plant  life  as  those  which  preceded  it  Of 
the  above  species  only  about  half  have  continued  from  the  series 
below.* 

In  Gristhorpe  Bay  the  upper  beds  are  mostly  hidden  by  talus 
from  the  cliff,  but  the  lower  part  of  the  series  is  well  exposed  in 
^he  low  cliff  at  the  end  of  the  bay  and  along  the  inner  part 
of  the  scars  below  the  beach.  In  Cayton  Bay  these  beds  scarcely 
come  to  the  surface,  but  north  of  Osgodby  Nab  the  strata  rapidly 
rise ;  and,  although  much  hidden  by  Boulder  Clay  in  Carnelian 
Bay,  are  very  clearlv  exposed  in  the  cliffs  beyond  White  Nab. 

Between  this  point  and  Scarborough  the  excessively  false- 
bedded  character  of  the  sandstones  in  the  lower  part  of  the  series 
is  better  seen  than  anywhere  else  throughout  their  entire  outcrop, 
thick  masses  of  sandstone  changing  into  shale  at  very  short 
distances,  while  the  intermixture  of  shale  and  sandstone  with  thin 
ironstones  and  carbonaceous  fragments  is  very  curious ;  the  bods 
also  frequently  assume  a  regular  basin-shaped  form,  filling  old 
hollows  cut  in  these  strata,  in  fact,  a  better  instance  of  the  effect 
of  thanging  currents  on  beds  deposited  under  these  conditions  can 
scarcely  be  obtained.  It  is  also  interesting  to  notice  the  effect  of 
the  oxidation  of  the  iron  in  some  of  the  sandstones ;  these  which 
were  originally  grey  become  gradually  changed  towards  the  ex- 
terior to  various  shades  of  brown  and  yellow  arranged  in  concentric 
circles,  producing  most  exquisite  patterns,  which  have  a  striking 
resemblance  to  a  map  on  which  the  contours  have  been  repre- 
sented by  different  shades  of  colour;  these  are  sometimes  well 
exposed  on  the  shore  when  it  has  been  bared  of  sand. 

The  sandstone  towards  the  base  of  the  series  contains  the  im- 
pressions of  certain  bivalve  shells,  which  may  be  seen  depending 
from  the  roof  of  some  of  the  caves  near  Scarborough.  These 
were  originally  referred  to  Uhio,'f  but  from  the  hmge  being 
edentulous  have  since  been  stated  to  be  an  Anodon.X  From  this 
circumstance  the  beds  between  White  Nab  and  the  Spa  have  been 
considered  to  be  the  remains  of  an  extensive  freshwater  lake,§ 
but  as  the  shells  arc  only  casts  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  are 
freshwater  species  at  all,  and  may  possibly  be  Myacitesy  which  we 
have  noticed  occurs  at  about  this  horizon.  In  either  case  it  is 
evident  that  these  titrata  were  deposited  in  very  shallow  water, 

which  possibly  oscillated  between  freshwater  and  estuarine  con- 

-•■       ■-  _     -    ■  ■  _  —  — — —  —  ■    - 

*  Owing  to  the  confoBion  which  fonnerly  existed  as  to  the  differeut  divisions 
of  the  Estuarine  Series,  it  Is  not  possible  to  be  sore  from  what  horison  many  speciet* 
were  originally  obtained. 

t  Unio  insperatus,  Phil.  MS.     Geol.  of  Torkib.  Coast,  8id  Ed.,  p.  251. 

X  Proc  Greol.  Assoc.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  818. 

i  Leokenby.    Quart  JoUm.  GeoL  Soc,  toI.  xx.,  p.  75. 
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ditions,  or  possibly  that  the  two  prevailed  simultaneously,  shallow 
lagoons  being  formed  here  and  there  along  the  margin  of  the 
estuary.  North  of  Scarborough  the  false-bedded  character  of  the 
sandstones^  which  form  the  extensive  scars  along  the  shore,  is  so 
strongly  marked,  that  the  contrarv  courses  of  the  different  beds 
can  be  easily  followed  from  the  clifE  above. 

At  Scalby  Ness  these  sandstones  have  yielded  the  majority  of 
the  plants  which  have  been  found  in  this  series.  Here  also  the 
ffranular  ironstone  band  again  comes  in,  and  may  be  noticed  at 
intervala  along  the  Burniston  cliffs,  but  these  cliffs  are  too  much 
obscured  by  Drift  to  be  sure  how  far  it  is  continuous. 

To  the  south  of  Cloughton  Wyke  the  Upper  Estuarine  Series 
leaves  the  cliff  and  p}ist*es  inland  along  the  foot  of  the  Hackness 
Hills,  and  thence  across  Fylingdales  Moor  to  Goathland ;  forming 
a  brottd  tract  of  cold  desolate  moorland,  except  near  the  coast, 
where  there  is  a  thick  covering  of  Drift,  which  considerably  im- 
proves the  character  of  the  land  and  renders  it  fit  for  cultivation. 

The  Moor  Grit»,  at  the  base  of  the  series^  is  first  seen  in 
Gristhorpe  Bay  and  along  the  lower  part  of  the  cliff  from  White 
Nab  to  Scarborough,  but  it  is  not  so  massive  and  distinctive  a 
rock  as  further  north,  and  therefore  ^scarcely  worth  separating 
from  the  softer  beds  above. 

About  Cloughton  and  in  the  Staintondale  cliffs  it  becomes 
better  developed,  forming  a  somewhat  conspicuous  feature  to  the 
west  of  Cloughton,  across  Harwood-dale  Moor,  and  along  the 
range  of  hills  to  the  south-west  of  Robin  Hoods  Bay.  Beyond 
this  it  skirts  round  the  head  of  Maybecks,  and  passing  over 
Sleights  Moor  descends  into  lower  ground  near  Goathland, 
crossing  the  railway  not  far  from  the  summit  level 

The  Moor  Grit  in  this  district  makes  an  excellent  building 
stone,  being  qunrried  at  Cloughton,  on  Hurwood-dale  Moor,  and 
other  places,  while  at  Sneaton  it  forms  large  flags  from  which  the 
great  paving  slabs  at  Whitby  Quay  were  derived. 

*About  Whitby  and  north  of  the  Esk,  the  Moor  Grit  is  a  hard 
white  silicious  rock,  much  worked  for  different  purposes,  accord- 
ing to  its  local  character.  Many  of  the  most  durable  buildings 
are  made  of  it,  and  in  the  central  part  of  this  area  it  forms  a  very 
hard  road-metal.  It  is  t<een  in  Beacon  Hill  and  Moorgate  Lathes 
to  the  east  of  Whitby,  and  a^ain  about  the  shipyard  and  in 
Larpool  Woods,  where  it  is  well  developed. 

It  is  al<^  evidently  of  considerable  thickness  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Esk,  where  the  new  railway  cutting  passes  through 
this  bed. 

At  the  north-east  end  of  the  great  Cleveland  outlier,  the  Moor 
Grit  has  been  quarried  about  East  and  West  Barnby,  where  it  is 
very  hard  and  is  used  for  road-metal,  but  at  the  head  of  Barnby 

*  The  description  of  the  northern  area  is  taken  from  the  aocoont  given  hy  Mr. 
Barrow  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Suryey,  Explanations  of  95  N.W.» 
96  N.B.,  and  104  S.W. 
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dalesy  north  of  Mickleby^  it  is  a  softer  siliceous  stone,  and  is 
quarried  for  building  purposes.  Over  Ellerby  Moor  and  Newton 
Mulgrave  it  has  been  worked  for  road-metal  for  many  years, 
occurring  in  thin  wedges,  very  hard,  and  breaking  like  a  chert. 
It  is  known  locally  as  the  "  White  Flint."  When  fragments  of 
this  rock  weather  out  on  the  moor  they  have  quite  a  glassy 
surface,  and  appear  almost  indestructible.  These  are  the  rocks 
which  have  been  called  ^'  Crow-stones  "  although  the  name  has 
probably  also  been  applied  to  other  beds  besides  the  Moor  Grit. 
Young  and  Bird  state  that,  owing  to  its  durability,  this  is  the 
material  of  which  several  of  our  ancient  rude  monuments,  con- 
sisting of  upright  unsculptured  stones,  have  been  made.^  When 
the  roads  are  mended  with  this  stone  the  little  angular  glassy 
lumps  stick  up  and  make  them  very  painful  to  walk  over. 

About  Rousby  Mill,  where  the  Moor  Grit  is  of  great  thickness, 
the  lower  portion  is  flaggy,  the  middle  a  hard  massive  sandstone, 
wedges  of  "  White  Flint "  forming  the  upper  part.  A  little  south 
of  this,  the  middle  part  is  a  true  gannister  .with  rootlets,  and 
could  be  easily  ground  and  crushed*  About  Grinkle  Park  this 
bed  is  a  thick  gritty  sandstone^  and  has  been  extensively  used  for 
building.  It  appears  softer  and  more  flaggy  at  the  outcrop  in 
Grinkle  Lane,  after  which  it  presents  no  feature  of  particular 
interest  for  some  distance. 

At  Nab  End  Wood,  opposite  Kilton  Castle,  the  Moor  Grit 
forms  a  bold  precipitous  scar,  and  is  of  considerable  thickness. 
This  scar  continues  as  far  as  Liverton  Mill,  and  the  rock  has 
been  much  quarried  in  its  course.  It  forms  the  bed  of  the  stream 
in  Cow  Close  Wood,  where  it  is  again  flint-like ;  it  also  presents 
a  similar  appearance  in  the  west  bank  of  Hagg  Beck.  Kilton 
village  stands  on  the  Moor  Grit,  which  is  seen  in  several  places 
about  Lurapsey.  It  was  passed  through  in  North  Skelton  shaft, 
and  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  hard  "  White  Flint  "  was  met 
with  in  the  water  level  of  that  mine.  Wygrave  Quarry  is  in  this 
bed  which  must  make  a  considerable  spread  under  the  Drift  here, 
for  it  was  the  first  rock  met  with  in  sinking  I  ingdale  pit.  There 
are  numerous  openings  in  it  on  Stanghow  Ridge,  and  about  Kate 
Ridding ;  Pissing  Scar,  near  the  latter  place,  is  also  formed  by  it. 
There  are  several  quarries  about  Tidkinhow,  and  a  very  fine 
section  is  exposed  at  the  head  of  Lockwood  Gill,  where  the 
"  White  Flint "  at  the  top  is  well  developed. 

Blocks  of  white  grit  with  a  glaesy  surface  mark  the  outcrop 
over  Commondale,  on  the  east  side  of  which,  the  "  White  Flint " 
has  been  quarried,  occurring  in  wedges  in  the  softer  grit.  This 
bed  maintains  a  very  uniform  character  in  the  great  bank  over- 
looking the  E^'k  on  the  north  side.  About  Danby  the  numerous 
quarries  for  road-metal  mark  its  position  well.  Some  of  these 
fragments  of  the  White  Flint  are  so  compact  and  semi-crystalline 


•  Young  and  Bird.    Geol.  Soirey  of  the  Yorksh.  Coast     2Dd  Ed.,  p.  104. 
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as  to  be  translucent  in  thin  flakes.  A  specimen  from  the  quarry 
above  the  road  going  from  Danby  Station  to  Easington  was 
given  to  Mr.  J.  A.  rhillips,  who  thus  describes  it.*  ''It  is 
white  and  fine-grained,  being  often  so  compact  as  to  be  entitled 
rather  to  the  name  of  quat  tzite  than  to  that  of  grit 

"  Under  the  microscope,  this  rock  is  seen  to  be  almost  entirely 
composed  of  transparent  colourless  quartz,  of  which  the  largest 
pieces  are  about  i^  inch  in  diameter,  and  of  which  the  angles  are 
usually  more  or  less  removed.  Around  and  between  these  grains 
a  deposit  of  transparent  crystalline  quartz  has  taken  place,  thus 
forming  a  cementing  medium.  A  few  small  garnets  are  present, 
but  no  fluid-cavities  with  bubbles  were  observed,  although  some 
of  the  quartz  encloses  minute  crystals  of  a  yellowish  mineral 
which  I  have  been  unable  to  identify ;  these  are  exceedingly 
minute,  often  not  exceeding  ^^^^^  inch  in  length.  Many  of  the 
smaller  grains  in  this  rock  exhibit,  when  examined  in  polarized 
light,  that  complex  structure  so  frequently  observed  in  the 
quartz  of  clay-slates  and  other  somewhat  similar  rocks." 

Hound  Lealholm  Rigg  past  Stonegate  to  the  mrcat  east  and 
west  fault,  the  road-metal  quarries  indicate  plainly  the  course  of 
this  rock  ;  on  the  east  side  of  the  valley  the  outcrop  can  also  be 
easily  followed  above  Westonby  House,  after  which  the  rock 
gradually  becomes  more  flaggy,  and  keeps  so  for  a  considerable 
distance,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  quarries  south-west  of  Fishburn's 
Plantation.  On  the  north  side  of  Egton  Low  Moor  the  outcrop 
IS  entirely  covered  by  Drift,  and  can  only  be  approximately  fixed. 

Calf  Hill  Crag,  near  Eller  Park,  is  formed  by  the  Moor  Grit 
which  is  here  a  fine  massive  rock,  and  continues  to  form  the 
upper  part  of  the  east  bank  of  the  stream  as  far  as  Eller  Park. 

This  bed  has  also  been  worked  in  Dale  Beck  Quarry  west  of 
Mickleby,  where  it  occurs  in  thick  flags. 

On  Skelton  Hill  weathered  fragments  of  the  '*  White  Flint" 
are  seen,  but  the  bed  as  a  whole  is  poorly  developed ;  the  same 
may  be  said  of  its  outcrop  on  Eston  Moor,  where  the  Grey  Lime- 
stone Grit  overshadows  the  outcrop  of  the  adjacent  rocks.  . 

The  Elstuarine  beds  above  the  Moor  Grit  in  this  area  consist  of  thin 
sandstones  and  shales.  The  former  are  very  hard  and  close  grained, 
being  often  used  for  walling  and  moor  enclosures.  The  latter 
are  scarcely  true  shales  at  all,  but  rather  hardened  clays,  weathering 
into  small  prismatic  fragments  As  a  rule,  they  are  nearly  white 
and  look  rather  like  putty,  but  sometimes  they  are  red  or  mottled, 
somewhat  resembling  New  Red  MarL  They  are  quite  destitute 
of  lime,  which  causes  them  to  form  a  very  barren  soil,  being  in 
addition  very  wet  and  cold.  When  ground,  a  very  fine  brick  can 
be  made  from  these  beds,  as  may  be  seen  near  Egton. 

The  only  exposures  about  Whitby  are  in  Larpool  Woods,  and 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Esk  opposite  the  ship-yard. 


*  Quart  Jouro.  G^l.  Soc.,  toI.  xxrvii.,  No.  145,  p.  16. 
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On  the  great  central  plateau,  the  chief  ezposarea  are  in  the 
vai*iou8  streams  between  Mickleby  and  Ugthorpe,  and  in  Waplej 
and  Cow  Close  Becks. 

About  Kilton  Pit  the  shales  are  exposed  in  the  railway  cuttincr 
and  on  several  of  tlie  >niall  surrounding  hills.  Some  of  this  shale 
when  ground  and  burnt  was  found  to  make  a  durable  fire-bnck. 
About  Danby  Beacon  some  of  the  footpaths  have  been  deepened 
by  the  rain,  and  a  netirly  complete  section  can  be  seen  on  the 
west  side  of  the  hill.  As  the  country  is  quite  free  of  Drifts  the 
kind  of  ground  that  these  beds  form  can  be  easily  studied.  The 
cold  wet  white  shale  is  seen  between  the  roots  of  the  ragged 
heather,  which  has  all  the  appearance  of  struggling  for  existence. 
A  great  spread  of  these  strata  gives  a  dreary  landscape  that  is  not 
easily  forgotten.  Within  a  few  feet  of  the  top  of  this  series 
is  a  bed  of  hard  white  compact  grit,  very  like  the  **  White  Flint" 
Its  hardness  causes  its  outcrop  to  be  very  clear  when  free  of 
Drift,  and  fixes  very  well  the  upper  limit  of  the  Estuarine  bads, 
but  it  is  so  frequently  drift-covered,  except  where  it  rises  to  more 
than  800  feet  above  die  sea  level,  that  there  are  very  few  exposures 
of  this  series. 

South  of  the  Esk  there  is  a  large  spread  of  the  Elstuarine  Series 
over  Wheeldale  and  Pickering  Moors;  but  west  of  the  Seven 
valley,  from  the  increase  in  the  dip  of  the  beds,  they  occupy  only 
a  narrow  band  along  the  foot  of  the  Tabular  range.  In  this  area 
the  Moor  Grit  varies  very  much,  the  quartzite-looking  beds  being 
only  occasionally  visible ;  in  which  case  the  moor  is  strewed 
with  white  blocks  having  a  very  glassy-looking  surface.  Below 
this  part  of  the  bed  is  a  solid  white  freestone,  which  becomes  very 
hard  on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  and  affords  an  excellent 
building  stone.  Being  well-bedded  it  is  fisiirly  easily  worked,  and 
was  quarried  at  Old  Fold  on  Helmsley  Moor  to  build  the  bridges 
of  the  North-eastern  Railway  between  Helmsley  and  Pickering, 
which  structures  are  evidence  of  the  fine  blocks  that  can  be 
obtained  from  it.  Except  that  they  are  here  somewhat  thinner, 
and  contain  rather  more  sandstone,  the  Elstuarine  Beds  above 
the  Moor  Grit  offer  no  point  of  interest  on  the  Helmsley  Moors. 

West  of  Bilsdale,  and  along  the  western  escarpment  of  the 
Hambleton  Hills,  there  are  not  much  more  than  one  hundred  feet 
of  these  beds,  although  about  Hawnby  the  thickness  seems  to  be 
somewhat  greater.  The  upper  portion,  as  a  rule,  makes  wet  clayey 
slopes,  at  the  base  of  which  the  Moor  Grit  forms  a  distinct  feature, 
often  covering  a  considerable  area  of  moorland.  The  outcrop  of 
the  Moor  Grit  follows  that  of  the  Grey  Limestone  so  closely  that 
it  frequently  merely  forms  the  upper  part  of  that  feature,  and  the 
description  of  one  does  for  that  of  the  other  ;  but  in  a  few  cases, 
as  on  Bilsdale  West  Moor,  Hawnby  Moor,  and  over  part  of 
Snilesworth  Moor,  where  this  grit  is  partly  of  a  gannister  nature, 
it  runs  out  in  broad  tongues,  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  iossi- 
liferous  grit  below,  the  ground  being  covered  with  large  white 
siliceous  blocks. 
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The  shaly  portion  of  this  series  does  not  generally  afford  good 
sections,  their  outcrop,  which  is  principally  below  the  steep  escarp- 
ment of  the  Middle  Oolites,  only  forms  a  nairow  belt  which  is 
usually  buried  by  the  landslips  and  debris  from  that  formation. 
The  beds  are,  however,  seen  in  some  of  the  deeper  valleys  about 
Hawnby,  and  also  on  Osmotherley  and  Boltby  Moors,  where  they 
run  out  from  the  overlying  beds,  and  cover  a  wider  area. 

There  are  a  few  quarries  in  the  grit  along  this  bank,  but  the  bed 
is  considerably  softer  than  over  the  northern  moorlands,  and  not  of 
much  value  as  a  building  stone. 

Throughout  the  Howardian  Hills  the  Upper  Estuarine  Series 
is  of  very  little  importance,  it  consists  mostly  of  sand  which 
towards  the  base  becomes  more  solid,  and  in  a  few  places  is  almost 
a  grit,  the  upper  portion  is,  however,  more  clayey.  These  beds 
crop  out  in  the  low  ground  at  the  foot  of  Gilling  Park,  between 
the  faults  south  of  Sike  Gate,  and  below  Hovingham  High  Wood, 
as  far  as  Hovingham  Lodge ;  beyond  this  they  are  cut  out  by 
the  fault  as  far  as  Wath  Beck,  but  again  form  a  tract  of  sandy 
land  by  Gay's  Hall  and  Slingsby  Moor,  until  they  meet  the  fault 
north  of  Coneysthorpe.  There  aie  also  outliers  in  Newburgh 
Park,  at  Yearsley,  and  at  Brandsby. 

By  the  great  Coneysthorpe  fault  these  beds  are  repeated  at 
Ling  Hills  near  Terrington,  but  south  of  Castle  Howard  are  cut 
out  for  some  distance,  and  only  appear  again  very  indistinctly  to 
the  west  and  south  of  Hutton.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Derwent  all  the  Estuarine  Series  are  so  thin  that  they  only 
represent  narrow  sandy  divisions  between  the  more  apparent  bands 
of  limestone. 

In  South  Yorkshire  there  are  a  series  of  sands  and  clays  between 
the  Cave  Oolite  and  the  Kellaways  Rock,  which  occupy  a  similar 
position  to  the  Upper  Estuarine  Series  of  the  Yorkshire  basin. 
These  beds,  which  have  been  considered  to  be  of  Great  Oolite  age 
from  the  fact  of  their  outcrop  being  continuous  with  the  clays  of 
that  formation  in  the  district  to  the  south  of  the  Humber,  have  a 
thickness  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet,  and  consist  mostly  of  sand, 
clayey  in  part  They  were  passed  through  in  the  well  at  the  cross 
roads  north  of  South  Cave,  of  which  the  following  is  the  complete 
section : — 

Well  at  Drewton  Stray  Cottage, 

Ft.  In. 
Top  soil. 

Clayey  soil  -  .  .  -  - 

Hard  red  and  white  sand  with  large  stone  boulders 
Blue  shaly  clay,  in  which  water  lodges 
Sand       -  -  -  • 

Rock       -  -  -  . 

Very  hard  blue  clay 
Blue  shaly  clay  -  -  « 

This  clay  was  bored  into  from  10  ft.  to  12  ft.  without  reaching  the  bottom. 

The  sands  which  arc  clashed  with  this  formation  are  iin»t  seen 
at  the  village  of  Sancton,  where  they  have  been  dug.     In  the  pit 
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behind  the  church  the  beds  are  dipping  at  a  high  angle,  about 
12  degrees,  thus  showing  the  great  unconformity  between  it  and 
the  Chalk  which  has  not  nearly  so  high  a  dip.  In  this  pit  the 
limestone  was  met  with  at  30  feet,  and  a  well  at  Sancton  Grange 
just  above  is  said  to  be  90  feet  in  Chalk  and  limestone;  but 
whether  the  sand  was  met  with  is  not  stated ;  if  not,  the  outcrop 
to  the  north  must  terminate  very  sharply. 

The  only  other  place  where  these  beds  are  well  exposed  is  in  the 
railivay  cutting  east  of  the  road  at  Drew  ton.  Here  the  upper  part 
of  the  formation  is  seen,  but  the  beds  are  so  similar  to  the  sands 
of  the  Kellaways  Bock  above  that  it  is  difBcult  to  fix  an  exact 
horizon  between  them. 

The  outcrop  of  these  sands  and  clays  forms  a  narrow  band 
beneath  that  of  the  Kellaways  Rock,  but  there  is  nothing  of 
special  interest  about  it,  aud  it  can  be  best  followed  in  tracing 
that  formation. 
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CORNBRASH. 

Synonyms  and  Foreign  Equivalents, — **  Oombrash,"  W.  Smith,  Map  of 
England,  1815 ;  "  Cornbrash  Limestone,"  Phillips,  Geol.  of  the  Yorkshire 
Coaist,  p.  33,  1829 ;  **  Calcaire  schistoide,"  Brongniart,  Tableau  des  Terrains, 
p.  225,  1829;  "Calcaires  roux  sableaux/'  Thurmann,  Essai  sur  les  soul^ve- 
mens,  p.  29,  1830 ;  *'  Calcaires  a  oolithes  oviformes,*'  'llimrmann,  Statistique 
de  la  Haute-Saone,  p.  184,  1833;  '*  Assise  sup^rieure  de  I'^tage  bathonien,** 
Cotteau,  Geol.  du  dJ^part.  de  TYonne,  1847 ;  "  Die  Schichten  der  Terebrattda 
lagenalis**  and  **  Die  Schichten  des  Ammonites  macrocephalus,*^  (part),  Oppel, 
Juraformation,  pp.  454,  507,  1856 ;  '*  Dalle  nacree  et  calcaire  marneux  inf.  k 
Pentacrinus  Buvignieri  et  Heteropora  conifera  '*  and  **  Calcaires  suboolithiques 
et  mames  k  Terebratula  digona,  ohovata,  omithocephala  et  intermedia^**  Martin, 
Soc.  G^ol.  de  Fr.,  2*  ser.,  t.  xviii.,  p.  640,  1861 ;  **  Calcaires  compactes  avec 
Lithophaga  et  Ostrea"  Ferry,  Mem.  Soc.  Linn,  de  Norm.,  vol.  xii.,  1861 ; 
"  Der  Eisenkalk  und  Shieferthon  des  Conibrash  mit  Avicula  echinata"  Von 
Seebach,  Der  Hannoversche  Jura,  p.  42,  1864;  **  Die  oolithischen  Mergel 
und  Eisenkalke  mit  Avicula  echinata,**  Brauns,  Der  mittlere  Jura,  p.  56,  1869  ; 
"Cornbrash"  and  "The  Shales  with  Avicula  echinata"  Hudleston,  Proc. 
Geol.  Assoc.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  319,  and  vol.  iv.,  p.  360,  1874-6. 

Origin  of  the  name. — "  Cornbrash  "  is  the  old  agricultural  uame 
given  by  William  Smith  to  the  thin  band  of  rough  shelly  rock, 
which  in  the  southern  counties  breaks  up  into  a  loose  rubble  or 
'*  brash,"  forming  good  l»ind  for  growing  "  com  "  and  other  grain. 

This  name  is  however  rather  inappropriate  in  the  Yorkshire 
district;  as,  owing  to  the  thick  sandstones  which  occur  at  a  short 
distance  above,  this  bed  only  crops  out  in  the  steep  cliffs  or 
escar[)ments  formed  by  these  more  massive  sandstones ;  and  con- 
sequently, never  being  exposed  over  any  breadth  of  area,  is  of  no 
importance  from  an  agricultural  point  of  view. 

It  has  been  considered  somewhat  uncertain  whether  the  Yorkshire 
Cornbrash  occupies  precisely  the  same  horizon  as  that  of  the  dis- 
trict where  it  obtained  its  name  ;  and  that  it  is  doubtful  whether 
it  is  really  the  exact  equivalent  in  time  of  the  Cornbrash  of  the 
South  of  England,  or  if  it  rather  represents  an  extension  of  the 
Great*  Oolite  Series.  Prof.  Judd  in  his  memoir  on  the  Geology 
of  Rutland,  says  "The  so-called  Cornbrash  of  the  Nt)rth  of 
Yorkshire  is  not  only  not  continuous  with  that  of  the  South 
and  Midland  districts  of  England,  but,  as  shown  by  Dr.  Lycett, 
presents  essential  points  of  difference  from  that  formation  in  its 
mineral  character,  and  still  more  striking  ones  in  its  fauna.*** 
And  further  on  he  remarks  "  In  North  Yorkshire  the  only 
representative  of  the  Great  Oolite  Series  appears  to  be  the  thin 
limestone  bands  with  associated  clays,  known  as  the  ^  Cornbrash 
of  Scarborough,'  which  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Corn- 
brash of  the  rest  of  England,  with  which  it  happens  to  present 
some  points  of  mineralogical  resemblance."t  Dr.  Lycett  in  the 
memoir  referred  to  belowj  remarks  on  the  abundance  and  perfec- 

♦  G«ological  Survey  Memoirs,  Greology  of  Butland,  p.  9. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  187. 

X  Supplementary  Monograph  on  the  Great  Oolite  Mollusca,  Pal.  8oo.  for  1861, 
p.  U7. 
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tion  of  the  Conchifera  in  the  Yorkshire  rock,  and  the  great 
scarcity  of  Brachiopoda ;  while  the  Cornbrash  of  the  South  is 
crowded  with  Brachiopoda  and  "  the  Conchifera  are  usually  in 
the  condition  of  casts  of  which  a  large  proportion  are  compressed 
and  distorted." 

There  is,  however,  not  much  doubt  as  to  the  relative  age  of  the 
Yorkshire  rock  ;  for  now  that  more  extensive  lists  of  fossils  have 
been  obtained  from  southern  localities,  it  appears  that  the  corre* 
spondence  between  the  two  is  much  greater  than  was  originally 
supposed.  Thus  by  comparing  the  list  of  species  obtained  from 
the  Yorkshire  Cornbrash  with  those  from  the  South  of  England^ 
it  will  he  seen  that  57  per  cent,  are  common  to  the  two,  while  not 
more  than  28  per  cent,  are  fouul  in  the  Great  Oolite ;  at  the 
same  time  48  per  cent  pass  into  higher  formations,  while  only  43 
per  cent  ftre  found  in  those  below;  so  that  the  Cornbrash  is 
really  more  intimately  connected  with  the  overlying  beds  than 
with  those  beneath,  the  fact  of  the  matter  being  that  this  forma- 
tion  biologically  represents  a  passage  from  the  Lower  into  the 
Middle  Oolite. 

In  the  Yorkshire  Cornbrash  there  are  only  four  species  of 
Brachiopoda  that  are  at  all  common,  namely,  Waldheimia  lagenalis, 
W.  obovatUy  Rhynchonella  Leedsiiy  and  Terebratula  intermedia; 
but  individuals,  especially  of  the  two  former,  are  by  no  means 
rare.  The  Mollusca  taken  as  a  whole  are  intimately  related  both 
to  those  of  the  Inferior  Oolite  and  to  the  beds  above,  and  '*  may 
be  regarded  as  a  transitive  series,  a  chain  of  life  serving  to  connect 
the  fauna  of  the  Inferior  Oolite  with  that  of  the  Oxfordian  rocks/* 
although  the  Cephalopoda  mark  a  decided  break  in  the  continuity. 

The  Cornbrash,  which  is  wonderfully  uniform  both  in  thickness 
and  character  throughout  the  South  and  Midland  counties, 
becomes  much  thinner  in  North  Lincolnshire  and  presents  the 
nspect  of  having  been  deposited  under  somewhat  different  con- 
ditions. In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Humber  it  probably  dies 
out  altogether ;  and  in  South  Yorkshire,  where  the  horizon  of  this 
bed  rises  above  the  Drift  and  Alluvium,  and  fairly  good  sections 
are  obtained,  there  is  not  a  trace  of  it,  nor  in  fact  of  any 
fossiliferous  band  between  the  limestone  of  the  Inferior  Oolite 
and  the  Kellaways  Rock. 

Further  north  the  whole  of  the  Oolites  are  hidden  by  the 
overlap  of  the  Cretaceous  beds,  so  that  it  is  not  possible  to  say 
what  takes  place  in  the  interval,  althougli  it  is  not  probable  that 
there  (.'an  be  any  representative  of  the  Cornbrash  as  wo  have  to 
follow  the  horizon  of  this  bed  a  long  way  on  the  north  side  of  the 
overlap  before  obtaining  any  indications  of  a  fossiliferous  band. 

Throughout  the  Howardian  Hills,  along  the  southern  edge  of 
the  Yorkshire  basin  there  is  no  trace  of  a  marine  bed  between  the 
Estuarine  Series  of  the  Lower  Oolites  and  the  Kellaways  Kock, 
nor  is  there  much  evidence  of  its  existence  along  the  western 
escarpment.  In  fact  it  is  only  along  the  northern  outcrop,  or 
north  of  a  line  running  slightly  to  the  north  of  west  from  Filey 

*  Lyoett,  lo«.  cit.,  p.  US, 
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that  this  rock  is  recognized.  Across  this  region  it  has  been  traced 
fairly  continuously^  and  there  are  numerous  exposures  of  the  rock 
from  the  point  where  it  first  rises  above  the  level  of  the  sea  near 
Filey,  till  it  is  finally  lost  sight  of  in  the  Hambieton  Hills,  besides 
the  several  outliers  which  occur  on  these  moors  and  the  important 
outcrop  beyond  the  Esk  to  the  west  of  Whitby, 

In  mineral  character  the  Cornbrash  consists  of  a  thin  band  of 
hard  ferruginous  limestone  crowded  with  fossils,  which  becomes 
softer  and  more  earthy  below,  and  passes  down  into  calcareous 
shales  with  but  few  fossils.  The  whole  of  these  are  not  more 
than  from  1  to  2  feet  thick  where  exposed  on  the  shore,  but  at 
Whesitcroft  and  further  inland  the  beds  are  thicker  and  more 
compact,  increasing  to  as  much  as  7  or  8  feet  in  Newtondale. 
Kesting  on  this  thin  band  of  rock  are  from  6  to  8  feet  of  dark 
coloured  shales  contuinin^^c  &  f^w  fossils  from  which  t)ie  followinsr 
species  nre  said  to  have  been  obtained. 


Hemipedina  Woodwardi. 
Erjma  Birdii. 
Glyphiea  Stricklandi.* 
Serpula,  sp. 
Rhyochonella  Leedsii. 
Wfddheiniia  lagenalis. 
Avicula  echinata. 

sp. 

GryphsBa,  sp.  (young). 


Lima  rigidula. 

sulcata. 

Pecten  lens. 

demissus. 

Modiola  cuneata. 
Pholadomya,  sp. 
Goniomja  literata. 
Gresslja  peref^rina. 
Ammonites  macrocephalus. 


These  which  are  the  so-called  "  Clays  of  the  Cornbrash  "  are 
very  similar  in  petrological  character  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
Oxford  Clay,  and  no  doubt  foreshadow  the  physical  conditions 
of  that  deposit.  They  pass  up  into  more  sandy  shales  which 
appear  to  be  nearly  destitute  of  fot^sils,  and  finally  blend  with  the 
shale}  base  of  the  Kelhiways  Rock,  so  that  no  very  exact  line  can 
be  drawn  between  the  two.  The  junction  at  the  base  of  these 
shales  with  the  hard  limestone  below  is  usually  marked  by  a 
reddish  band  of  rotten  ferruginous  bhaie,  probably  cau^^ed  by  the 
percolation  of  wat^r  along  this  line. 

The  small  list  of  fossils  that  have  been  obtained  from  these 
shales  are  too  meagre  to  afford  very  definite  evidence  as  to  what 

*  The  Crostacea  derived  from  these  beds  hare  not  as  yet  been  properlj  detennined. 
Dr.  Wright  mentions  Glyphcea  rostrata  and  G.  Birdii  from  these  beds.  Dr.  Carter 
states  tiaX  the  type  of  G.  Stricklandi  has  been  referred  to  the  wrong  genus. 
Among  the  Lamellibranchiata  Analina  parvtUa,  Cardium  latunij  and  Opts  triangu- 
laris have  been  included  in  the  list  of  fossils  from  these  shales,  but  this  is  an 
error,  as  appears  from  the  following  note  by  Mr.  Leckenby  in  Dr.  Wright's 
**  Correlation  of  the  Jurassic  Rocks  of  the  Cdte  d'Or  and  the  Cotteswold  Hills," 
Cottesw.  Nat.  Club,  August  1869,  p.  208.  "  Sanyuinolaria  parvula  and  Cardium 
latum  :— These  very  doubtful  species,  founded  on  solitary  examples,  are  really  on- 
worthy  of  being  continued  in  any  list  of  Cornbrash  fossils.  I'he  first  is  no  true 
Sangninolaria.  Opis  triangularis.  Bean,  is  hardly  even  a  variety  of  Isocardia  nitida, 
PhiUips }  it  is  not  an  Opis  ;  and  I  have  struck  it  out  of  my  list  of  Cornbrash  fossils. 
Ammomtes  macrocephalus,  Schlot.,  is  not  peculiar  to  the  clay,  but  is  found  much 
more  abundantly  in  the  true  Cornbrash  below.  The  only  characteristic  fossil, 
therefore,  is  the  species  referred  to  Belemnites  tornatilis,  Phillips ;  but  I  cannot 
refer  it  to  any  of  the  varieties  of  B.  Owenii  in  which  Prof.  Phillips  now  includes 
B,  tomatUiSf — it  comes  nearer  to  B.  abhreviatus"  Prof.  Phillips  considered  the 
occurrence  of  Belemnites  in  the  Cornbrash  as  very  doubtful.  See  Pal.  Mon.  on  British 
Belenmites,  p.  109 
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horizon  they  should  be  asfdgned ;  most  of  thi»  species  have  a  wide 
range  and  are  consequently  of  little  value.  On  the  Continent 
in  N.W.  Germany,  where  the  equivalent  of  these  shales  is  sup- 
posed to  occur,  they  apf)ear  to  be  classed  with  the  Combrasli  and 
therefore  included  in  the  Middle  Jura. 

With  regard  to  the  pal8Bontolo<i[ical  character  of  the  Combrash 
the  first  thing  that  strikes  us  is  the  abundance  and  good  preser- 
vation of  its  fauna.  The  rock,  although  physically  of  no  little 
importance,  is  palaeontologically  one  of  the  most  interesting  beds 
in  the  whole  range  of  Oolites.  For,  as  will  be  seen  from  a  glance 
at  the  following  list  of  i'ossils,  although  there  is  a  marked  absence 
of  Cephalopoda,  the  profusiou  of  other  mollusca  is  very  remark- 
able. The  closing  scene  of  the  Lower  Oolite  was  the  richest  in 
marine  life  of  the  whole  period.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  the 
two  groups  of  Lamellibranchiata  and  Gasteropoda.  The  Echino- 
dermata  are  also  well  represented  and  very  characteristic;  while 
the  Brachiopoda,  which  have  been  very  rare  since  the  lower  part 
of  the  Inferior  Oolite,  again  become  more  plentiful. 

The  following  list  of  fossils  comprises  those  species  that  have 
been  found  in  the  Cornbrash  of  Yorkshire,  with  the  exception  of 
the  few  forma  that  seem  to  be  conGned  to  the  overlying  shales: — 

Fossils  from  the  CombrasK 

Spongida. 
Siellispongia,  P  sp.* 

ACTINOZOA. 

Carjophyllia,  sp.  |   Isastraea,  sp.* 

ECHINODERMATA. 

tEchinobris8U8  clunicularis,  Llhwyd,        JtHolect^us  depressus,  Leske. 

I orbicularis,  Phil.  Pseudodiadema  penta^onum,  M* Coy . 


Hemipedina  Woodwardi,  fVr. 

Serpula  clava.  Bean,  MS. 

X intestiDalis,  Phil. 

laoerata,  Phil. 


vagans,  Phil. 


Annelida. 


tSerpola  squamosa,  Phil. 

J tetragona,  Soto. 

Vermicularia  nodus,  Phil. 


Crustacea. 

Eryma  (Gl jphsea)  Birdii,  Bean,  MS.        ^Glypbssa  rostrata,  PhU. 

Terquemi,  Oppel. 

POLYZOA. 

i^Diastopora  P  sp.  ^Entalophora  (Spiropora,  Crioopora) 


Hippothoa  (Cellaria)  Smithii,  Phil. 


straniinea,  PhU. 


Brachiopoda. 


Discina  annulosa,  Dav. 
{Rhynchonella  concinna,  Sow.f 

socialis^  Phil.f 

t \'arian«,  Schht.f 

T— —  Leedsii,  fValker. 
jTerebratiila  Bentleyi,  Dav. 


tTerebratula  intermedia.  Sow. 

iWaldheimia  lagenalis,  Sehlot, 

J obovata,  Sow,    var.  Bidding- 

tonensis.  Walker. 
X obovata,     var.      stiltonensis. 

Walker. 


*  See  Table  II.  in  Volome  II. 

t  These  determiDations  should  probably  be  included  under  Rhyn.  Leedsii. 
X  These  species  occur  in  the  Combrash  of  other  parts  of  England,  and  are  so 
notified  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Woodward. 
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Lambllibranchiata. 


lAvicula  hraamburieiuis,  Sow. 
!■    ■    echinata.  Sow. 
I Mmwteri,  Goidf. 

ornata,  Goldf, 

XExo^n    nana,     Sow.    (Grjphaea 

mima,  Phil.). 
^Gemllia  avicoloides.  Sow. 

toituosa,  Phil. 

GiypluBa  dilatata,  Sow. 

Hmnites  gradus.  Bean. 
ILinia  duplicata.  Sow. 

I helvetica,  Oppel. 

f impressa,  L.  Sf  M. 

intentincta,  Phil. 

X pectioiformis,  Schlot.  (L.  pro- 

broscidea.  Sow.). 

1 punctata,  Sow. 

J rigidula,  Phil. 

^— »  rudis,  5otD. 
^Ostrea  flabelloides.  Lam. 
'  Meadiij  Sow, 

——  solitaria.  Sow. 

— -—  spatioea.  Bean,  MS. 

Pecten  anisopleurus,  Buv. 

— —  arcuatus.  Sow, 
articulatuB,  Schlot. 

—  cingiilatas,  GoUi^. 

—  demisaua,  Phil, 

—  insequicoBtatus,  Phil. 

—  intertextus.  Rim.  (P.  caneel- 
latoB,  jBmii). 

J—  lens.  Sow. 

Bubfibrosus  P,  d'Orb, 

X         vagans,  5oii7. 

Pema  obliqua.  Lye. 
t^—  mgosa,  Ooidf. 
xPinna  cnneaia.  Bean, 
j-        lanceolata.  Sow. 

Placunopeis  iDsequaliB,  PhU. 
1"^—  (Anomia)  semistriatus.  Bean. 

-^^  (Ostrea)  graoulata.  Bean,  MS. 

Trichites  8p. 
{Anatina  pbcatella,  L.  Sf  M. 

—  siliqua,  Ag. 
{Astarte  elegans.  Sow, 

exteosa,  Phil. 
:—  Leckenbyi,  Wr. 

—  politula,  Bean. 

—  robusta.  Lye. 

—  nngulata.    Lye.    (A.    luhila, 
PhU.). 

JCardium  citrinoideum,  Phil. 
cognatum,  PhU. 

globosum.  Been 

lobatum,  Phil. 

Sowerbyi,  Lye.  MS.  (Isocar- 

dia  minima,  Lye.).* 
Corbicella  ovalis,  PhU. 

—  Bubxquilatera,     Lye.  (Corbis 
lucida.  Bean). 

Cucullaea  cancellata,  PhU. 


I 


+ 


T 


+ 


Cucullsea  clathrata.  Leek. 

'        concinna,  PAt/. 

coraJlina,  Damon. 

Cjprioardia  rostrata.  Sow. 
^Goniomva  literata,  Sow. 

sulcata,  Ag. 

X  ■       v-scripta.  Sow. 

Gresslya  abducta,  PhU. 

1 peregrina,  Phil. 

jUomomya  crassiuscula,  L.  Sf  M. 
|lsoarca  scarburgensis,  Lye. 
f  Isocardia  minima.  Sow. 

nitida,  PhU.   (I.  triangularis. 

Bean). 

tenera.  Sow. 

Leda  anglica,  (i*Orb.  (Nuoula  lach- 
ryma,  PhU^. 
X lachryma.  Sow. 

Lucina  Beanii,  Lye. 
X bellona,  d^Orh. 

crassa.  Sow, 

despecta,  PkU. 

Modiola  bipartita.  Sow. 

cuneata.  Sow. 

+ imbricata,  Sow. 

Myacites  Beanii,  L.  fSf  M. 

calceifonnis,  Phii. 

decurtatus,  PhU. 

decuBsatus,  Bean,  MS. 

Groldfiissii,  Lye. 

—  modicus.  Bean. 

recurvus,  PhU. 

—^  Becuriformis,  PhU. 

sinister,  Ag. 

^Mytilus  sublaevis,  Sow. 
xNucula  subglobosa,  R&m, 

I variabilis.  Sow. 

lOpis  Leckenbyi,  Lye. 
^Pnoladomya  acuticosta.  Sow. 

^—  angustata.  Sow. 
X Heraulti  P,  Ag. 

—  ovalis.  Sow.  (Ph.  nana,  PhU,)m 

—  ovulum,  Ag. 

—  Phillipsii,  Morris. 
simplex,  PhU. 

tPholas  costellata,  L.  df  M. 
iQuenstedtia  laevigata,  PhU. 

\ obUta,  PhU. 

ISowerbya  triangularis,  PhU. 
Tancredia  donaciformis.  Lye. 
tTrigonia  cassiope,  d'Orb. 
I elongata.  Sow.,  var.  angustata. 

Lye. 

var.  lata.  Lye. 

—  Moretoni,  L.  Sjf  M. 

—  scarburgensis.    Lye.    (i\  cla- 
vellata,  Auct.). 

*■■       signata,  Ag. 
Unicardium  depressiun,  PhU. 
— —  sulcatum.  Leek. 


+ 


i 


*  See  Tolnme 
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SCAPHOFOOA, 

^Dentalium  entaloides,  De$L 

Gastbropoua. 


Actceon  Sddgvici,  PhU,  var.  puUus, 
I/.  ^  M, 
i^Actceonina  scarburgensis,  Lye. 

Alaria  bispinosa,  Phil,  var.  elegans, 
Hud. 

myiirus,  Desl.  var.  terea.  Hud, 

Amberleya  annigera.  Lye. 
IBulla  (Cylindrites)  undulata.  Bean. 
{Cerithium  gemmatum  P,  L.  ^  M. 

muricatum,  Sow. 

^Cheranitzia  vittata,  Phil. 

Eolima  laevigata,  L.  8f  M. 

Littorina  (Turbo)  Phillipsii  P,  L.  Sf 
M. 

Natdca  insignia.  Lye. 
X (Littorina)  punctura,  Bean. 


Nerinsa  cingenda,  PhU.  non  Sow. 
X granulata,  PkU. 

sp. 

Neritopsis     canaliculata,     d'Arch. 
(Turbo  Archiaci,  d'Orb.). 

vTurbo)  laevigata  P,  PkU. 

tPleurotomaria  granulata.  Lye. 
|Purpurina  condensata,  Heb.  Sf  Deal, 
(T.  elaboratus,  of  same  Cb,  Utis). 

Trochus  angulatus,  QoUtf. 

monilitectus,  PhU. 

scarburgensis,  Hud. 

X strigosuB,  Lye. 

subglaber,  Hud. 

Turbo    (Delphinula)    Ainioulatus, 
PhU, 


Cbpiialopoda. 

{Ammonites  macrocephalus,  Sehlot,         Nautilus  hexagonus.  Sew. 
(Am.  Herveyi,   Sow.,  Am.  tere- 
bratus,  Phii.). 

PiSCBS. 

Strophodus  magnus,  Ag. 

The  Conibrash  first  rises  frDin  the  sea   at   the   Wyke*  just 

/tjyond  the  southern  end  of  Gristhorpe  Bay,  between  Scarborough 

and  Filey.     It  is  here  exclusive  of  the  shales  about   a  foot  or 

rather  more  in  thickness,  and  forms  a  small  reef  running  out  to 

sea,  parallel  with  the  somewhat  larger  one  of  the  Kellaways  Bock  ; 

from  which  it  is  divided  by  a  narrow  band  of  soft  shales  that  have 

been    hollowed   out   and   form  a  small  inlet  between   the   two. 

There  is  only  a  small  exposure  of  the  rock  at  this  place,  and  as  it 

is  only  seen  at  ebb  tide  it  might  be  easily  overlooked,  the  outcrop 

in  the  cliflf  being  entirely  covered  up  by  the  d^ris  of  the  Calcareous 

Grit  and  Oxford  Clay.     The  section  on  the  shore  which  is  expoeed 

here  and  there  between  the  boulders  Sv>eins  to  be : — 

Ft.  Ik. 

Sandstone  of  the  KeUawavs  Rock. 

Shaly  sandstone  passing  down  into  greyish  shales     -  -      1     0 

Grey  sbaly  rock  with  white  markings  containing  many  fossils, 
Modiola,  Anieuia,  &c. ;  curious  nests  of  Belemnites  on  top  -16 

Blue  shale,  very  like  Oxford  Clay     -  -  -  a  few  feel. 

Combrash  limestone,  passing  down  into  soft  grey  sand- 
stone -  -  -  •  -  -14tul6 

Thick  sandstone  below  forming  a  conspicuous  reef. 

In  Gristhorpe  Bay  the  Combrash  be^s  to  rise  in  the  cliff,  and 
is  first  seen  at  Great  Dike,  below  Cunstone  Nab,  where  we  find 
above  high-water  n?ark  the  following  section  : —  Ft.  Ix. 

Massive  sandstone    with  Belemnites    and    streaks  of  coaly 

matter,  passing  down  into  shales. 
Shales  very  fossiliferous  in  lower  part,  but  the  fossils  in  a 
rotten  condition,  Avieula,  Mya,  &c.  -  -  -    1 1    0 

In. 

Solid  limestone        -  -    ?  I  Combrash  Rock   -  -      I    2 

Softer  and  more  rotten  beds    5  J  ^^*""'"°"  * 

Estuarine  sandstones  and  shalea  with  a  massive  bed  of  sand- 
stone in  the  centre  t  -         To  high- water  mark    18    0 
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Via.  13. 

Combraih  FoittU. 


m.  Ammonites  macrocephaluB,  Scklol.  (aHer  d'Orbignj)  i ;  b.  Pecten  Uav, 
Bow.  (ftft«r  Lfcett  and  Mams) ;  c.  Wildheimia  lagenalis,  SchUtt.  (after 
DaTidaon] ;  d.  Uresslfa  peregrins,  PAtl.  (sfter  Ljcett  and  Moiris) ;  e,  Eehino- 
brianu    cluDiGulariB,    Llhuiad    (after  Wright)  i  /.    Aviouls    cdunate,    9om, 

1)  ij. 
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Further  on  in  the  cliff  we  have : — 


Ft.  In. 


Massive  sandstone  passing  down  into  soft  sands. 

Shales,  lower  portion  fosoliferous      -  -  -  -     15    0 

Ft. In. 
Bed  ferruginous  shale  -    0    4 1 

Hard  limestone  -  -     1    0 1>  Combrash  Rock        -      1     9 

Dark  fossiliferous  shales         -    0    6j 
Clayey  shales  below 

West  of  this  point  the  section  is  hidden  by  the  Boulder  Clay 
till  we  gel  to  the  great  fault  at  Red  Cliff** 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  sections  that  the  bed  so  far  has  kept 
pretty  uniform,  but  further  west  it  begins  to  thicken  and  become 
stronger. 

In  Cayton  Bay  there  are  two  exposures  of  the  Combrash ; 
below  Bed  Cliff,  and  at  the  western  end  of  the  bay  near  Osgodby 
Nab.  The  first  of  these  is  the  better  known,  and  is  that  from 
which  a  large  part  of  the  fossils  from  the  Yorkshire  Cornbrash 
have  been  obtained.  The  rock  here  forms  a  long  reef  at  and  just 
below  high-water  mark,  which  extends  for  about  600  yards  along 
the  shore  and  is  sometimes  much  covered  up  by  sand,  but  fre- 
quently is  clear  nearly  the  whole  way.     The  following  section  is 

exposed : — 

Ft.  In. 

Massive  soft  sandstones  of  the  Kellaways  Rook  becoming 

shaly  towards  the  base  and  passing  into — 
Grey  shales  with  Avicula  echinata,  Glypluea  StriekUmdi,  and 

other  fossils  -  -  -  -  -  -60to80 

Combrash  limestone  crowded  with  OstreaJlabeUoides,  &c.,  in 

one  solid  block        -  -  -  -  -  -28 

At  the  west  end  of  Cayton  Bay  there  is  a  small  portion  of  the 
Combrash  exposed  at  ebb  tide,  clo^e  against  the  large  fault  which 
brings  up  the  Millepore  Bed  at  the  point,  but  no  section  can  be 
measured  ;  the  beds  are  also  much  slipped  and  crushed  along  this 
side  of  the  bay. 

On  the  norti)  side  of  Osgodby  Nab  the  Cornbrash  again  crops 
out,  but  there  is  so  much  disturbance  on  both  sides  of  this  point 
that  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  beds  are  really  in  situ.  Formerly 
there  was  a  large  mass  of  the  rock  which  had  slipped  forward 
over  the  fault,  and  was  exposed  at  ebb  tide  on  the  shore  below. 
This  seems  now  to  have  been  entirely  removed,  and  at  the  time 
of  our  survey  nothing  could  be  seen  of  it  Mr.  Leckenby  in- 
formed us  that  he  had  obtained  Chemnitzia  vittata,  Acteonina 
scarburgensisy  Bulla  undulata,  Pecten  demissus,  Lima  riffiduia, 
Trigonia^  Laclnay  Astartc,  and  Isocardia,  &c.  from  this  isolated 
portion. 

At  Wheatcroft  the  Cnrnbrash  is  seen  in  the  top  of  the  cliff, 
which  it  follows  between  the  farms  of  Jiigh  and  Low  Wheatcroft, 
There  is  about  four  feet  of  good  solid  limestone  to  be  seen  at  this 
place  resting  on  the  clayey  shales  of  the  Estuarine  Series,  but  the 
rock  may  be  really  thicker  than  this  as  the  upper  part  is  obscured 
by  rubbish.  The  last  exposure  of  the  Cornbrash  on  the  coast  is 
that  at  Scarborough  ;  where  on  the  north  side  of  the  town  at  the 

*  There  it  also  a  smaU  portion  of  the  rock  caught  in  the  fault. 
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baee  of  the  steep  cliff  formed  by  the  Kellaways  Rock  it  is 
ohscurely  seen.  This  section  in  former  times  seems  to  have  been 
much  clearer,  for  Dr.  Wright  writing  in  1859  says  "  The  rock 
has  here  been  worked  out  and  will  shortly  be  covered  up  by  the 
innovations  now  in  progress."*  The  rock  here  is  from  four  to 
five  feet  in  thickness. 

Below  the  drawbridge  there  is  a  small  portion  of  the  Cornbrash 
uplifted  between  the  faults^  and  fragments  of  the  rock  may 
occasionally  be  found  among  the  grassy  slopes ;  but  most  of  the 
fossils  mentioned  from  Scarborough  have  come  from  the  fallen 
blocks  on  the  shore  which  have  slipped  down  from  this  outcrop, 
and  from  that  to  the  west-f  In  fact  it  is  probable  that  nearly  all 
the  fii^ils  enumerated  from  the  Yoikshire  Cornbrash  have  come 
either  from  these  blocks  or  from  the  exposure  in  Cayton  Bay  at 
the  foot  of  Red  Cliff. 

Owing  to  the  outcrop  of  the  Cornbrash  occurring  as  it  does  in 
the  midst  of  shales,  and  the  bed  itself  being  so  thin,  it  is  seldom 
well  exposed  inland.  Along  an  outcrop  extending  westwards 
between  30  and  40  miles  there  are  scarcely  half  a  dozen  good 
exposures  of  this  rock.  The  best  sections  are  obtained  where  the 
Kellaways  Rock  has  weathered  out  into  a  vertical  cliff  as  in  Lang 
Dale  and  Newton  Dale ;  at  other  places  where  denudation  has  not 
been  so  great,  it  is  usually  covered  by  d^ris  and  soil.  The  out- 
crop is  however  well  marked  along  the  flanks  of  the  Tabular  Hills 
by  the  line  of  wet  ground  at  the  base  of  the  conspicuous  feature 
formed  by  the  Kellaways  Rock. 

From  the  point  where  the  Cornbrash  is  seen  in  the  cliff  at 
Wheatcroft  the  outcrop  turns  inland,  and  rounding  the  northern 
end  of  Olivers  Mount  may  be  followed  beneath  the  escarpment  of 
Seamer  Mo«>r  into  the  valley  of  the  Derwent. 

Along  this  part  of  its  course  there  are  three  small  outliers  near 
Falsgrave  and  Throxenby  ;  besides  the;$e  there  are  a  few  isolated 
hills  just  at  and  north  of  the  former,  which,  judging  from  their 
height,  may  be  capped  with  Cornbrash,  but  they  are  too  thickly 
covered  with  Drift  to  be  sure  about  the  matter. 

In   the  banks   of  the  stream   below  Low  Langdale    End  the 

Cornbrash  is  well  exposed,  and  the  following  section   was  there 

measured : — 

Ft.  In. 
Hard  ferruginous  limestone  with  fossils         -  -  -      2    0 

Shaly  sandstone         -  -  -  -  -  -10 

Sandstone  with  root-like  markings     -  -  -  -      4    0 

Further  north  the  fossiliferous  portion  appears   to  be   rather 

thicker ;  and  in  the  up^»er  f^art  of  Langdale,  where   this  bed  is 

seen  in  several  places,  the  measurements  are  : — 

Fr.  Ik 

Hard  limestone  with  Ostrea  Jlabelloides          -            -            •      3  0 

Shalv  bed -            -      1  0 

SauastoDe  and  markings        -            -            -            -            -      2  6 

*  Quart  Jour.  Geol.  Soc.,  vol.  xvi.,  p.  26. 

t  Kr.  Beau  mentions  the  rocks  beJow  Harlauds  C!ottage  as  being  the  best  plaoe 
for  ooUectiog.    liag.  Nat  Hist.,  ser.  2,  toI.  iii.,  p.  57. 
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The  outcrop  of  the  Combradh  continues  from  the  south  of 
Hackneys  along  the  sides  of  the  Derwent  vallej,  and  the  branch 
streams  coming;  down  from  Troutsdalc,  Bickley,  and  CrosdclifF. 
From  thence,  skirting  the  sides  of  the  beautiful  Langdale  gcrge^ 
one  part  turns  to  the  earit,  and,  striking  along  the  hillside  above 
Harwood-dale  and  Scalbj,  completes  the  circuit  of  the  BLackness 
Hill ;  the  other  parc^  turning  west,  follows  the  right  bank  of  the 
Derwent  to  High  Woof  How,  neju:  the  source  of  that  river,  where 
it  attains  an  elevation  of  over  900  feet,  and  thence  falls  gradually 
towards  Fen  Steps  into  Newton  Dale. 

In  this  wild  goige  the  Combrash  appears  to  attain  its  greatest 
thickness,  and  it  is  certainly  a  stronger  rock  and  better  exposed 
than  anywhere  else  in  Yorkshire.  Throughout  a  large  part  of 
this  dale  the  rock  forms  a  small  cliff  at  the  base  of  the  great 
vertical  cliffs  of  the  Kellaways  Bock.  It  has  a  total  thickness) 
of  from  12  to  14  feet,  and  is  composed  of  several  bands  of 
different  lithological  character,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  following 
section : — 


Section  measured  in  Newton  Dale. 


Ft.  In. 


Little  dhale  above. 

Combrash  limestone,  very  fossiliferous,  passing  down  into 
limestone  with  ferruKinous  bands,  which  stand  out  from 
the  rock  in  nodular  lines,  over  a  thin  shalj  band  full  of 
fossils         -  -  -  -  -  •  -46 

Saadstone,  partly  decomposed,  with  plant-like  markings       -      3    0 

HubbVy  grey  sandstone,  more  calcareous  than  the  bed  above  -10 

The  outcrop  of  the  Combrash,  which  is  very  conspicuous  in  the 
cliffs  of  Newt(»n  Dale,  may  be  easily  traced  on  either  side  of  the 
dale  from  Levis! lam  Station  northwards  for  about  five  miles  to 
Crag  Stme  Kigg,  where  it  bends  round  to  the  west,  and,  although 
not  actually  seen  at  the  surface,  iiiny  be  easily  traced  across  the 
moors  as  far  as  Stape  by  the  line  of  wet  ground  which  it  forms  at 
the  base  of  the  Kt^llaways  Rock.  It  is  here  cut  through  by  the 
little  beck  running  down  Raindale,  which  severs  this  part  of  the 
outcrop  from  the  main  mass,  so  that  the  beds  to  the  north  of  the 
dale  are  in  roalitv  a  large  outlier. 

From  Stape  the  Cornbrash  may  be  traced  by  Flamborough 
Riffg,  along  the  southern  side  of  Sutherland  Beck,  across  the 
valley  of  the  Seven  to  Lastingham.  The  bed  is  well  exposed  in 
the  Deck  just  north  of  the  village,  and  also  in  the  next  two  becka 
to  the  west,  namely,  Loakey  Beck  and  Huttcn  Beck.  The  dip 
about  hei^e  being  rather  steep  the  beds  run  up  between  the  several 
small  streams  in  a  series  of  noses  or  nabs,  which  give  the  geological 
map  rather  a  peculiar  appearance. 

In  crossing  the  river  D»)ve  the  bed  is  not  so  well  seen,  but  may 
be  followed  without  much  difficulty  on  the  south  side  of  Harland 
Beck,  by  Poverty  Hill,  and  above  Sleightholmedale  Spa,  to  the 
Hodge  Beck.  To  the  west  of  this  there  is  a  good  exposure  on 
the  side  of  a  streamon  Otterhill  Common,  but  further  west  there 
is  not  much  seen  of  the  bed  till  we  reach  the  River  Ricqal.    H^re, 
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although  it  is  not  seen  in  situ,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  very  fo8- 
siliferous  limestone  in  the  river  below  Cowhouse  Bank,  which 
belongs  to  this  formation,  and  has  probably  8lip|)ecl  from  the  steep 
ground  above. 

Beyond  this  there  are  no  good  ex[)08ure8  of  the  rock,  but  its 
outcrop  may  be  easily  traced  below  Roppa  Plantation  into  Bils- 
dale^  although  in  this  direction  the  bfcis  seem  to  be  getting 
thinner,  and  cannot  be  followed  much  further  with  any  certainty. 

Beeides  the  great  outlying  mass  of  this  rock  on  the  west  side  of 
Newton  Dale,  there  are  several  smaller  outliers  scattered  over  the 
Moors  to  the  north,  on  Harwood-dale  Moor,  at  Blea  Kigg*  at 
Simon  Howe,  near  Keldy  Castle,  and  at  Trigger  Castle ;  the  last 
of  which  is  interesting  both  on  account  of  the  good  exposure  the 
rock  makes,  and  also  from  the  fact  of  its  showing  the  great  roll 
over  there  is  of  the  strata  about  here;  the  beds  at  this  place  dipping 
rapidly  to  the  north,  and  being  only  at  the  same  or  a  lower  level 
than  the  main  mass  at  Manley  Cross ;  whereas,  allowing  for  the 
general  southerly  dip,  they  should  have  been  at  a  considerable 
greater  height. 

*There  is  also  an  extensive  outcrop  of  the  Cornbrash  north  of 
the  Esk  brought  on  by  a  great  depression  of  the  strata  along  a 
synclinal  axis  ranging  nearly  parallel  with  that  valley.  The  out- 
crop occurs  here  in  numerous  outliers  fringing  the  several  patches 
of  Kellaways  Bock,  around  which  it  is  always  seen  when  a  clear 
se(;tion  can  be  obtained. 

In  this  district  there  are  below  the  Kellaw.iys  Rock  ten  feet  of 
soft  bhale,  resting  on  four  feet  of  sandy  ferruginous  marl.  This 
latter  is  evidently  the  residue  of  the  strong  ferruginous  linieatone 
of  the  main  outcrop,  which,  from  its  greater  exposure  beneath  only 
porous  sandstones  has  been  decomposed  and  converted  into  soft 
marL  The  best  exposure  of  the  rock  ir  on  the  north  side  of 
Hardhill  Beck,  opposite  Green  Houses  Quarries,  where  there  is 


following^  section : — 

^^ 

Ft.  In 

Hard  sandstone  (Kellawavs  Bock) 

m                                  •                       ^.^ 

Finely  laminated  shale    - 

-     10    0 

Ferruginous  marl 

.       4    0 

White  shale         .... 

-      6    0 

Hard  white  sandstone     ... 

-      2    0 

Besides  this  there  are  the  following  sections  of  the  Combrash 
in  this  neighbourhood.  On  the  east  side  of  the  road  from  Liverton 
to  Danby,  a  little  south  of  Elm  Ledge  Quarry,  shales  with 
ferruginous  fussiliferous  nodules  are  seen,  with  a  marl  bed  below; 
the  mart  containing  Ostrea  fiabeiloides,  Terebratula  sp.,  and  an 
£cbinoderni,  fragments  oF  the  latter  occurring  at  almost  all 
exposurcB.  At  the  opposite  end  of  Elm  Ledge  just  below  the 
**  R"  in  Danby  Low  Moor,  on  the  one-inch  map,  the  marl  is  again 
seen ;  on  the  east  side  of  Danby  Beacon,  the  shale,  marl,  and  the 
hard  white  sandstone  are  all  clearly  exposed ;  fragments  of  tho 
marl  also  occur  along  the  path  on  the  eadt  side  of  Brown  Rigir. 

*  The  descriptioQ  of  this  district  is  taken  from  Mr.  Barrow's  account. 
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Both  the  shale  and  marl  are  seen  about  Green  Houses^  but  further, 
east  there  is  too  much  talus  and  Drift  for  any  section  to  occur  41^ 
this  horizon.  About  Ugthorpe^  the  base  of  the  Kellaways  Bock 
not  being  clear,  the  outcrop  of  the  Combrash  is  doubtful 

Returning  again  to  the  main  escarpment  west  of  Bilsdale  the 
outcrop  of  this  rock  becomes  very  obscure  and  we  are  not  aware « 
of  a  single  place  where  the  bed  can  be  seen,  althou;i;h  its  position 
is  not  difficult  to  indicate  along  the  base  of  the  feature  formed  by; 
the  Kellaways  Rock.  In  this  manner  it  may  be  traced  along  the 
escarpment  to  Black  Hambleton  and  around  the  outliers  «t 
Hawnby,  but  we  know  nothing  in  this  region  of  either  its  thick- 
ness or  character.  At  Shaken  Bridge  on  the  Rye  some  ndits  were 
some  time  ago  made  on  the  line  of  outcrop,  and  a  little  ironstonfe 
is  said  to  have  been  obtained,  so  that  we  are  justified  in  supposing 
that  the  Combrash  exists  as  a  solid  rock  in  this  neighbourhood 
Along  the  western  escarpment  the  outcrop  of  this  bed  is  even 
more  doubtful,  the  only  exposure  that  can  be  referred  to  it  being 
in  Northwoods  Slack,  above  Boltby  Moor,  where  there  is  a  little 
grey  sandy  limestone  with  Ostrea,  which  may  represent  this 
formation.  North  of  this  point  there  is  a  good  line  between  the 
Estuarine  shales  and  the  sandstone  of  the  Kellaways  Rock, 
although  there  are  no  sections  exactly  on  this  horizon ;  but  further, 
south  the  base  of  the  Middle  Oolites  is  not  so  strongly  mnrkedj 
and  in  fact  coming  as  it  does  in  the  midst  of  clays,  it  is  imposaiblis 
to  say  within  a  Few  feet  where  it  should  be  drawn  It  would  have 
been  very  interesting  if  this  bed  could  have  been  found  below 
Whitestone  Cliff  or  Koulston  Scar,  as  then  we  should  have  had  a 
more  cet  tain  line  for  the  base  of  the  Uxfordian  series  and  a  better 
jimction  between  the  Lower  and  Middle  Oolites  than  we  have 
been  able  to  draw. 

In  the  Howardian  Hills  there  is  no  evidence  of  this  formation; 
this  may  partly  arise  from  the  fact  that  there  are  no  clear  sections 
exactly  on  the  horizon  of  it,  but  it  is  also  evident  that  the  Com- 
brash cannot  exist  as  a  hard  rock,  otherwise  some  fragments  of  it 
must  have  been  discovered  along  the  extended  outcrop  of  strata 
at  about  this  position. 

The  Combrash  of  Yorkshire  does  not  seem  to  be  of  much 
economic  value,  although  its  red  ferruginous  character  has  tempted 
one  or  two  experiments  to  work  it  for  iron.  Besides  the  attempt 
at  Shaken  Bridge,  it  was  also  tried  several  years  ago  in  Newton 
Dale,  but  apparently  was  not  thought  to  be  of  much  value,  as 
the  works  which  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  bank  near  Skelton 
Tower  were  abandoned  without  the  rock  being  worked  to  any 
extent.  Mr.  Leckenby  mentions  that  in  Gristhorpe  ClifE  the 
Cornhrasli  has  been  occasionally  quarried  and  sent  to  Hull  for 
conversion  into  cement. 


SCARBROANH 
GRI5TH0RPE 
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CHAPTER  XII. 
THE  MIDDLE  OOLITES. 

Gekebal  Remarks. 

The  Middle  Oolites  as  they  are  developed  ia  Yorkshire  present 
a  grand  series  of  argillaceous  and  arenaceous  deposits  which 
towards  their  upper  part  contain  important  beds  of  limestone. 
The  whole  of  this  series  forms  one  natural  group  in  which  most 
of  the  several  divisions  pass  by  insensible  gradations  from  one 
into  another.  The  complete  series  consist  of  the  following  sub- 
divisions : — 

Upper  Calcareous  Grrit 

Upper  Limestone  and  Coral  Rag. 

Middle  Calcareous  Gfrit. 

Lower  Limestone. 

Pa^^sage  Beds. 

Lower  Calcareous  Grit 

Oxford  Clay. 

Kellaways  Rock. 

The  series  however  undergoes  considerable  modifications  in 
different  areas ;  one  or  other  of  these  divisions  being  frequently 
absent,  while  some  of  them  occasionally  split  up  into  further  sub- 
divisions as  will  be  pointed  out  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  beds 
in  detail. 

On  glancing  at  the  table  of  comparative  thicknesses  it  will 
be  noticed  that  arenaceous  deposits  prevail  in  the  north,  while 
argillaceous  beds  are  thickest  in  the  south :  and  if  the  com- 
parison be  carried  into  South  Yorkshire  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
diminution  of  the  arenaceous  strata  is  even  more  marked,  the 
whole  of  the  series  between  the  Oxford  and  Kimeridge  Clay 
haiving  vanished. 

These  strata,  as  a  whole,  occupy  an  elongated  hollow  or  basin 
having  its  longest  axis  in  an  east  and  wedt  direction;  around 
which  the  several  subdivisions  crop  out  in  succession  on  the  north, 
west,  and  south ;  the  east  and  south  east  being  cut  off  by  the 
sea  or  hidden  by  the  overlap  of  the  Chalk.  Along  this  line  of 
outcrop  the  Middle  Oolites,  from  their  massive  character,  form 
three  marked  ranges  of  hills  encircling  the  Vale  of  Pickering : — 
the  Tabular  Hills  in  the  north,  extending  from  the  Coast  to  the 
gorge  of  the  Rye  above  Helnisley ;  the  Hambleton  Hills  on  the 
west,  overlooking  the  Vale  of  York  between  Northallerton  and 
Thirsk ;  and  the  Howardian  Hills  on  the  south,  extending  from 
Gilling  to  Malton,  and  from  thence  to  the  foot  of  the  Chalk 
Wolds  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leavening  and  Acklam. 

These  hills,  around  their  outer  margin,  terminate  in  a  bold 
escarpment,  forming  a  sharp  line  of  demarkation  between  them 
and   the   lower   formations   at   their  foot;    which   is  the   most 
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marked  physical  break  throughout  the  whole  series  of  Oolites. 
From  this  escarpment  the  beds  dip  towards  the  Vale  of  Picker- 
ing, the  lower  subdivisions  passing  in  regular  successicm  beneath 
the  higher  ones^  which  in  their  turn  pass  beneath  the  Kimeridge 
Clay  of  the  central  valley. 

Between  the  north  and  south  of  this  area  important  changes 
take  place,  which  we  can  only  imperfectly  follow  by  tracing  their 
outcrop  around  the  basin.  What  occurs  beneath  the  Kimeridge 
Clay  in  the  centre  we  are  at  present  entirely  ignorsmt ;  and, 
until  some  deep  boring  ha^  revealed  the  nature  of  these  rocks, 
we  can  only  speculate  as  to  whether  ttie  same  strata  are  con- 
tinued below  the  valley  or  whether  they  occur  only  as  a  fring- 
ing mass  around  its  margin.  Mr.  Hudteston  has  suggested  that 
this  valley  may  occupy  the  place  of  an  old  pre-Kimeridgian 
hollow  or  lagoon,  around  which  the  Corallian  beds  were  de{K>- 
sited  :^  this  may  be  true,  to  a  certain  extent,  as  far  as  the  Coral 
Rag  with  reef -building  coraU  is  concerned,  but  the  stratigraphical 
evidence  is  certainly  against  the  other  rocks  occurring  in  that 
manner.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  sudden  break  between 
the  Middle  and  Upper  Oolite  on  botii  sides  of  the  valley,  are  true 
faults,  which  can  be  traced  into  older  formations  ;  and  are  not  old 
lines  of  cliff  against  which  the  Kimeridge  Clay  was  deposited. 

Palffiontologically  this  series  is  separable,  as  pointed  out  by 
d'Orbigny  and  more  recently  by  Hudleston,  into  the  two  main 
groups,  Oxfordian  and  Corallian.  The  former  includes  all  the 
beds  from  the  Kellaways  to  the  Lower  Limestone,  while  the  latter 
is  formed  of  the  Upper  Limestone  and  its  asdociated  beds  of 
Calcareous  Grit.  The  principal  Change  in  biological  character 
takes  place,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  at  the  tnp  of  the  Lower 
Limestone :  below  this  the  fauna  is  of  a  distinct  Oxfordian  type, 
but  above  this  line  it  has  more  affinity  with  the  Coral  Ilag. 

KELLAWAY8   RoCK. 

Origin  of  the  name : — The  name  of  this  rock  is  derived  from 
Kellaways  Bridge  in  Wiltshire,  where  the  peculiar  fossils  which 
characterize  this  sandstone  were  first  observed  by  W.  Smith. 
The  name  is  variously  spelt  by  different  authors :  Smith  himself 
called  it  the  "  Kelloways  Stone,"  but  it  has  usually  been  described 
by  subsequent  writers  under  the  title  of  *'  Kelloway  Rock."t 
Mr.  Hudleston  suggests  that  it  might  be  advisable  to  retain  the 
name  "  Kelloway  "  for  the  Yorkshire  rock  "  as  individualizing  a 
formation  of  greater  importance  and  wider  range  in  time  than  the 
bed  which  so  inadequately  represents  it  in  Wiltshire  "J ;  but  the 
Kellaways  Rock  of  the  South  of  Enghmd  is  better  known  now, 
and  proves  to  be  much  thicker  than  was  originally  supposed. 
On  thft  Ordnance  Map  the  locality  is  called  Kellaways,  and 
therefore  this  mode  of  spelling  is  adopted  for  the  rock  in  question. 

•  Proc.  Geol.  Assoc,  vol.  v.,  p.  457. 

t  i'rof.  Ramsay  states  that  it  was  originally  named  '*  Kelloway's  Rock,'*  from 
Kelloway,  who  quarried  it. — Phprsical  Geology,  5th  ed.,  p.  184. 
X  Geol.  Mag.    Dec.  II.,  toI.  ix.,  p.  160,  note. 
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Synonyms  and  Foreign  Equivalents: — "  Kellowaj^  Stone,"  Smith,  Improved 
Table  to  the  Map,  1815,  and  Strata  identified  by  organized  fossils,  1816; 
"  Second  Shale"  (part),  *'  Ironstone  and  Sandstone"  (part),  Young  and  Bird, 
Geol.  Survey  of  the  Yorkshire  Coast,  pp.  79,  90, 1822 ;  "  Kelloway  Eock," 
Vernon,  Ann.  of  Phil.,  p.  436,  1826;  '*  KeUoways  Rock,"  Phillips,  Geol. 
of  Yorkshire,  p.  33.  1829 ;  '*  Hackncss  or  KelJoways  Rock,"  Smith, 
Geological  Map  of  Hackness,  1832;  '*  Marnes  ozfordiennes  avec  oolithe 
ferrugineux,"  Thurmann,  Essai  sur  les  soul^vemens,  1832 ;  "  Mame 
moyenne  avec  minerai  de  fer  ooUthique  "  (lower  part),  lliirria,  Statistique 
de  la  Haute  Sa6ne,  p.  167,  1833;  *•  Walker- Erde,"  and  •' Oxford-Thon  " 
(part),  R6.ner,  Vtnt.  Ool.,  p.  7,  1836  ;  "  Unterer  Oxford-thon  u.  Kelloway- 
Rock,"  Zieten,  Correspondenzblatt  des  wurttemb.  landw.  Vereins,  15  Band, 
p.  5,  42,  1839;  "  Eison^oolithe  u.  Ornatenthone,  Brauner  Jura  ^"  (part), 
Quenst..  Fiozgeb.,  p.  537, 1843  ;  "  LVtage  kellovien  ou  Oxfordien  inferieur," 
d'Orbiimyy  Pal.  Fran^aise,  p.  60S,  1844;  **  Feroolitique  sous-oxfordien  ou 
kellowien,"  Marcou,  Jura  salinjis,  p.  85,  1848 ;  "  Fer  de  Toxfordien," 
Marian,  Geogn.  Durchscnitt  durch  das  Jura,  Denkschr.  der  schweiz.  GtMeU- 
sohaft,  vol.  i. ;  *' Oolithe  ferrugineux,"  Mandelsloh,  M^m.  Soc.  d'hist.  nat. 
de  Strasbourg,  1835 ;  "  Terrains  des  marnes  avec  mineral  de  fer  oolithique  " 
(part),  Beaudouin,  M^m.  sur  le  terrain  Kellowjiy -oxfordien  du  Chatillonais, 
Soc.  Geol.  de  Fr.,  p.  585,  1^51 ;  "  Le  ^roup  inferieur  ou  des  argiles  de  la 
Wo^vre"  (partP),  Buvignier,  G^ol.  de  la  Meuse,  p.  216,  1852;  **  Douzi^me 
^fcage :  Callovien,"  d'Orbigny,  Cours  61^ment.  p.  509,  1852 ;  ''Die Schichten 
des  Ammonites  maerocephalus  "  (part),  and  "  Die  Schichten  des  Ammonites 
omatuS  (Zone  des  Amm.  anceps  und  des  Amm.  athleta),'*  Oppel,  Juraformation, 
pp.  507,  519,  1856 ;  "  Mames  Calloviennes  et  calcaires  marneux,"  Martin,  in 
Wright,  Proc.  Ootteewold  Nat.  Club,  p.  145,  1870;  "Zone  of  Ammonites 
calloviensis**  Wright,/^.,  p.  213,1870;  "Die  macrocephalenscbichten  " 
(part),  and  '*  Die  omatenthone"  (part^,  Brauns,  Die  mittlere  Jura,  pp.  68,  74, 
1869;     "  Kellaways  Rock,"  Gkol.  Survey  Mem.  (Expl.  of  95  S.  W.),  1880. 

From  the  above  list  of  foreign  equivalents  it  will  be  seen  thnt 
the  Kellaways  Rock  occupies  a  position  intermediate  between 
the  macrocephaluS'heAA  and  the  upper  part  of  the  Oxfurdian,  as 
these  strata  are  classed  on  the  Continent.  In  point  of  fact  it 
appears  to  include  a  portion  of  both  these  formations,  that  is  the 
Lower  and  Middle  Oxfordi  m  of  other  places.  Oppel,  in  his 
Juraformation,  unites  the  three  zones  of  Am.  maerocephalus^ 
Am,  anceps  and  Am,  athleta  in  his  Kellaway  group ;  and,  although 
the  whole  of  these  distinctions  cannot  be  determined  in  England, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Yorkshire  Kellaways  Rock  is  capable 
of  division  into  two  well-marked  horizons.  The  lower  sandj  and 
shaley  beds,  although  comparatively  poor  in  fossils,  nevertheless 
contain  a  small  number  of  bivalve  niollu.<ica,  which  have  an  equal 
if  not  greater  affinity  with  the  strata  below  than  with  those 
above,  and  which  may  be  taken  as  representing  to  a  certain 
extent  the  macrocephalus-heA^  of  other  places ;  while  the  up|>er 
portion  of  the  rock,  which  is  so  enormously  rich,  especially  in 
ammonites,  a  large  portion  of  these  belonging  to  the  group  ornati, 
undoubtedly  represents  the  ornatenthon  of  Continental  geiJogists. 

How  far  this  latter  division  should  be  continued  into  the 
Oxford  Clay  above  is  a  matter  of  some  uncertainty  from  the 
great  paucity  of  organic  remains  in  these  sandy  shales.  The 
Oxford  Clay  forms  a  hiatus  between  tlie  or/m/w^-beds  of  the 
Kellaways  Rock  and  the  zone  of  Am.  pcrarmatus  to  which  the 
Calcareous  Grit  may  be  assigned.  In  N.W.  Germany  ihe 
Oxford  Clay  as  a  palaeontologieal  zone  appears  to  die  out,  and  the 
ornatenthon  is  succeeded  by  the   Heersumer  Schichten  or  zone 
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of  Am,  perarmatus.  There  is  some  diflerence  of  opinion  among 
foreign  geologbtn  as  to  where  tiie  division  between  the  Lower 
and  Middle  Oolite  should  be  drawn.  Quenstedt  and  Brauns 
carry  the  Brown  Jura  to  the  top  of  the  Ornatenthon,  whereas 
Oppei,  Von  Seebach,  and  I  believe  all  English  geologists^  take 
the  line  at  the  top  of  the  Combrash,  or  in  the  shales  above. 

The  Kellaways  Rock  is  a  soft  thick-bedded  sandstone  of  a 
brownish  yellow  colour;  the  upper  part  is  on  the  coasts  and 
occasionally  inland,  very  ferruginous,  and  forms  a  hard  compact 
bed  of  a  deep  red  colour  crowded  with  fossils ;  below  this  are 
softer  Randstones  or  mudstones  with  but  few  fossils  which 
gradually  pass  into  sandy  shale,  and  finally  into  the  blneish  shale 
of  the  Cornbrash  cinys.  In  the  interior  this  rock  is  usually  a 
porous  friable  sandstone,  but  its  lithological  character  varies  so 
much  both  in  different  localities  and  in  the  different  beds,  which 
make  up  the  mass  of  the  rock,  that  it  is  better  to  defer  a  detailed 
description  of  the  rock  till,  in  tracing  its  outcrop  across  the 
country,  we  come  to  the  places  where  it  is  best  exposed. 

The  following  is  a  catalogue  of  fossils  collected  from  the 
Kellaways  Rook  of  Yorkshire,  principally  by  Mr.  Leckenby  : — 

Fossils  of  the  Kellaways  Rock, 

Plant  JL 

I  ;Zami89  P 

ECHINODBRMATA. 

CoUyrites  bicordata,  Leske,  I   Astropecten  orion,  Forbes, 


CyoadacesBP 


Astropeoten  davsaformis,  Wright. 


rectus,  M'Ocy, 


Glyphsda  rostrata,  Phil, 
— -  soabrosa,  Phil 


Discina  centralis,  Bean,  MS, 
LiDgula  IflBvis,  Bean,  MS, 
Rhynchonella  varians,  Schlot. 


Crustacea. 

I   Goniochirus  cristatus,  Carter, 

Brachiopoda. 

Rhynchonella    varians,   Schlot,  var. 

socialis,  Phil, 
Waldheimia  omithocephala.  Sow, 
var.  umboneUa,  Lam. 


Lamsllibranchiata. 


Avicula  braamburiensis,  Sow, 

clathrata,  Lye. 

ezpansa,  Phil. 

insaquivalvis,  Sow. 

ovalis,  Phil. 

Gervillia  acuta,  Sow. 

aviculoides,  Sow. 

Ghryphfiaa  bilobata.  Sow. 
-^—  dilatata,  Sow. 
Hinnites  abjectus,  Phil, 
Lima  duplicata,  Sow. 

notata.  Gold/, 

Phillipsii,  d'Orh, 

Ostrea  archetypa,  Phil. 

■         canaliculata.  Bean,  MS, 

flabelloides,  Lam, 

— —  procerula,  Bean,  MS, 

striata,  Bean,  MS. 

—  undoea.  Bean, 


Pecten  arcuatus.  Sow, 
—  demissus,  Phil, 

fibrosus,  Sow. 

insequicostatiis,  PhU, 

lens.  Sow. 

vagans.  Sow, 

Pema  mytiloides.  Lam. 

rugosa,  Goldf, 

Pinna  mitis,  PhU, 
Placunopsis  insequalis,  Phil. 
Anatina  siliqua,  Ag, 

versicostata,  Buvig. 

Area  ssmula,  Phil, 
Astarte  carinata,  Phil. 

minima,  PhU, 

politula.  Bean, 

rhomboidalis,  PhU, 

— ^  robusta,  Lyo, 
.         ungulate.  Lye. 
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Cardium  citrinoideum,  PhUi 

oognatnm,  PhiL 

Crawfordii,  Lech. 

striatulum.  Sow, 

-^-^  subdissimile,  (POrb. 
Corbioella  IflBvis,  Sow, 

ovalia,  PkU. 

CucuUsda  dathrata.  Leek. 

ooncinna,  Phil, 

— —  corallina  P,  Damon. 

minima.  Leek. 

Cyprina  depreasiuscula,  L.  4*  •Af . 
Groniomja  titerata,  Soto. 
— ^  y-soripta.  Sow. 
GreBsl ja  peregrina,  PhiL 
Isocardia  clarissima,  Bean, 
*—  minima.  Sow. 

nitida,  Pha. 

tenera,  Sow. 

Leda  lachrjma,  Sow. 
Lucina  Beanii  P,  Lye. 

bellona,  d'Orb. 

•^ — onasa.  Sow, 

lirata,  PhU. 

Modiola  bipartita,  Sow. 

cuneata.  Sow. 

— -  imbricata,  Sow. 
Lonsdalei,  L.  4*  M. 

Dentalium  entaloides,  Desl. 

• 

Actadon  retusus,  PhiL 
Alaria  bispinoea,  Phil. 

vap.  pinguis,  Hud. 

irifida,  PhiL 

Amberleya  armigera,  Lycett. 
Cerithium  abbreviatum,  Leek. 

Oulleni,  Leek. 

Chemnitzia  lineata.  Leek. 
vittataP,  Phil. 

Ammonites  alligatuB,  Bean, 

arduennensisy  d*Orb. 

athleta,  Phil. 

Bakeri»  P,  d'Orb. 

— -  Baugieri,  d'Orb. 

—  binatus,  Bean. 

bipartitas,  Ziet. 

biplex.  Sow. 

callovidnsis,  Sow. 

Chamusseti,  d'Orb. 

chauvinianus,  d^Qrb. 

contenninuB,  Bean. 

convolutus,  Quentt. 

crenatuB,  Brug. 

—  diversus  P  PhtL 

Duncani,  Sow. 

ilexicoBtatuB,  PhiL 

funiferas,  PhiL 

'—  glabelliis,  Bean. 

gowerianns,  Sow. 

■         Gulielmi,  Sow. 

—  bauffianuB,  Oppel. 


Modiola  pulchra,  Phil. 
Myacites  sequatus,  PhU. 

calceiformiB,  PhU. 

decuBsatus,  Bean,  MS. 

■  jurassi,  Brong. 

modicus.  Bean. 

recurvua,  PhiL 

BeourifonniB,  PhU. 

Nucula  variabiliB,  Soto. 
Phoiadomya  acuticosta,  Sow, 

carinata  P,  Gold/. 

MurchieoniP,  Sow. 

obBoleta,  PhU. 

ovalis,  Soto, 

Bimilis  P,  Ag, 

Solemya  woodwardiana,  Leek. 
Tancredia  curtanBata,  Phil. 
Trigonia  complanata.  Lye. 

denticulata,  Ag. 

»— -  elongata,  Soto.  var.  lata.  Lye, 

paucicosta,  Lye. 

puUuB  ?,  Soto. 

rupeUensiB,  d'Orb. 

Williamaoni,  Lye. 

Unicardium  depressum,  PhU. 

gibboBom,  L.^  M. 

sulcatum,  Leek. 


StrophoduB  radiato-punctatuB,  Ag. 


SCAPHOPODA. 
GAffTSROPODA. 

Littoiina  Phillipeii  P,  L.  4*  M. 
Natica  punctura.  Bean. 
NeritopsiB,  sp. 
Patella  grapnica.  Leek. 
Pleurotomaria  depreBBa,  PhiL 

granulata.  Lye. 

guttata,  PhiL 

Purpurina  condensata,  Heb.  Sf  DesL 
Turbo  BulcoBtomuB,  PhU. 

GSPHALOPODA. 

AmmoniteB  hecticuB,  Rein. 

vap.  lunula,  Rein. 

var.  putealis.  Bean. 

hjperbolicus,  Simp, 

Jason,  Rein. 

Koenigi,  Soto. 

Lamberti,  Soto. 

macrooepbalus, 

rugoBUB,  Leek. 

MarisB,  d'Orb. 

modiolaris,  Lwd, 

ordinarius.  Bean. 

perarmatus,  Soto. 

placenta,  Leek. 

plicatilis  P,  Soto. 

poculum,  Bean. 

reversus,  Simp. 

turgidus,  Bean,  MS. 

Belemnites  hastatus,  Montf. 

Owenii,  Pratt. 

— —  —  vap.  tornatilis,  PhU, 
Nautilus  hezagonuB,  Soto. 

PXSCBR. 


Sehlot,     vap. 
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The  first  thing  that  striked  one  on  looking  at  the  above  list  of 
fossils  is  the  enormous  number  of  cephalopoda.  No  other  forma- 
tion throughout  the  whole  of  the  Jurassic  period^  with  the 
exception  of  the  Lias,  and  to  a  certain  extent  the  Kimeridge 
Clay^  has  anything  like  the  same  abundance.  There  is  no  doubt 
eventually  the  number  of  these  "  species  *'  may  be  reduced^  many 
of  them  being  probably  varieties  of  better  known  forms  ;  but,  in 
the  meantime,  they  may  be  divided  into  the  four  main  groups, 
Planulati,  Armati,  Ornati,  and  Amalthei  or  coniate  ammonites.'^ 
Althouojh  17  species  of  gasteropoda  are  enumerated,  they  are 
most  of  them  rather  rare  with  th^  exception  of  Alaria  bispinosa, 
and  Natica  punctura^  which,  together  with  Dentalium  eloru/atum^ 
are  fairly  common  in  a  particular  band  at  the  top  of  the  forma- 
tion. The  lamellibranchiata  are  represented  by  a  large  number 
of  species,  of  which  the  'irigonicB  are  of  particular  interest,  on 
account  of  the  great  variety  which  exists  between  nearly 
allied  species  from  different  localities.  Both  echinodermata  and 
bracbiopoda  are  scarce,  with  the  exception  of  Rhynchonella  tocialu 
which  occurs  in  great  profusion. 

The  Kellaways  Rock  rises  on  the  shore  at  Newbiggin  Wyke 
immediately  south  of  the  reef  formed  by  the  Cornbrash,  making 
a  rather  more  prominent  scar  than  is  produced  by  the  thinner 
bed.     The  section  here  is  : —  Ft.  Ik. 

Massive  cftlcareous  sandstone,  upper  part  ferruginous  and 
coarsely  oolitic  -  -  -  .  .     about  6    0 

Soft  red  sandstone         -  -  -  -  -  3    6 

Shaly  sandstone  psssinf^  down  into  gtty  shaly  rock,  with 
white  markings  containing  nests  of  Belemnites,  Modiola, 
Avicula,  and  other  fossils      -  -  -  -  -    2     6 

Blue  shales. 

In  this  section  the  blue  shales  at  the  base  may  be  referred  to 
the  Avicula-ahaleA  of  the  Cornbrash,  but  it  is  not  quite  so  certain 
with  what  horizon  the  grey  shaly  rock  above  should  be  claHsed. 
It  contains  curious  nests  of  Bel.  Owenii;  and  Avicula  echinata 
also  occurs  in  it,  so  that  it  really  seems  to  be  on  the  boundary 
line  between  the  Lower  and  Middle  Oolite,  and  to  constitute  a 
sort  of  passage  from  one  into  the  other. 

From  this  point  the  Kellaways  Rock  begins  to  rise  in  the  cliff, 
and  on  rounding  the  Nab  vre  find  the  following  section  :-- 

Ft.    In. 
Soft  sandy  band  -  -  -  -  -  -04 

Masbive    sandstone  with  Belemnites  and  streaks    of   coaly 

matter  passing  down  into  shales       -  •  •  -    3    6 

Shales,  Avicula,  Mya,  &c.  in  lower  part  •  -  -  1 1     0 

Cornbiash  limestone. 

In   til  is   section    the    sandstone    is    rather    thinner   than    at 

Newbiggin,  but  this  is  principally  due  to  the  upper  oolitic  part 

dying  out ;  it  however  rapidly  thickens  to  the   westward  as  will 

be  seen  from  the  next  section,  which  is  taken  in  Grist horpe  Cliff 

about  half  a  mile  further  on.  Ft.  In. 

Massive  sandstone       -----  about    21    0 

Soft  sands        -  -  -  -  -  .-30 

Shales,  including  those  of  the  Cornbrash         •  -  -    15    0 

*  These  groups  are  very  clearly  explained  by  Hadleston.    Proc.  Geol.  Assoc, 
vol.  It.,  p.  878  et  seq. 
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Fio.  14. 
Kellaways  Rock  Fossils. 


a,  Ammonitea  modiolnris.  Laid,  {ori({inal)  f  ;  b.  Ammonites  Duncani,  Sav. 

(oTi((inal]   H:    e,   Ammonitea    Koeaigi,   Soid.   (ari((ina1)   i  ;     if,    AmmonitM 

Btkeris,  ifOrb.  (kfter  d'Orbignj)  ) ;  t.  Alula  triGda,  Phil.    («fter  Lycett  uid 

Monii)  i  /,  Gr^rpluea  bilobata.  Sow.  (onginal)  ).  ] 
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West  of  this  the  Kellaways  Bock  passes  beneath  the  Boulder 
Clay  for  a  short  distance,  and  when  it  appears  again  beyond  the 
fault  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  point  in  Cayton  Bay  has  increased 
to  about  35  feet,  but  a  large  part  of  this  is  composed  of  soft  sands 
and  shaly  beds  as  will  be  seen  from  the  section  given  below, 
which  was  measured  at  the  foot  of  Ked  Cliff* 

This  is  one  of  the  finest  exposures  of  the  Oxfordian  series  in 
Yorkb'hire.  The  cliff,  which  rises  abruptly  from  the  shore  to  a 
height  of  over  250  feet,  is  capped  by  the  Lower  Calcareous  Grit 
forming  a  nearly  vertical  precipice,  which  graduates  in  its  lower 
portion  into  the  grey  argillaceous  beds  of  the  Oxford  Clay.  These 
rest  on  the  brownish  yellow  beds  of  the  Kellaways  Hock,  which, 
standing  out  like  a  row  of  buttresses,  form  the  foundation  of  the 
cliff 

The  upper  part  of  the  rock  is  very  ferruginous,  and  contains 
the  majority  of  the  fossils ;  the  beds  below  consist  of  soft  yellow 
sandstone  with  hard  calciferous  concretions,  which  weather  out 
into  large  rounded  masses.  These  latter,  which  are  less  fossiliferous, 
although  they  contain  a  good  number  of  AvicuUiy  Belemnites,  &a, 
graduaUy  become  more  shaly,  and  finally  pass  down  into  the  dark 
grey  shales  of  the  Cornbrash. 

The  exposure  here  is  not  very  easy  to  measure  aQCurately  on 
account  of  the  frequent  slipping  of  a  portion  of  the  rock  along 
joints  parallel  with  the  face  of  the  cliff,  which  repeat  the  upper 
beds,  so  that  it  is  not  possible  to  reach  the  whole  section  at  one 
spot.  The  following  section,  compiled  from  two  measurements, 
may  be  taken  as  a  fairly  accurate  representation  of  the  beds. 

Section  of  the  Kellaways  Rock  at  Red  Cliff, 

Ft.    In. 

Shales  of  the  Oxford  Clay. 
Few  oolitic  nodules. 

Hard  band  very  oolitic        -  -  -  -10 

Soft  shaly  rock,  like  Oxford  Clay,  but  much  more 
calcareous.    Belemnites    -  -  -  -      9    0 

Soft  sandstone         •  -  -  -  -      3    0 

Red  irony  rock  full  of  GryphcBa  dilatata.    Oolitic  in 
upper  part  -  -  -  •  -      6    0 

Sandstone  soft  in  places,  sometimes  very  hard  and 
,  siliceous;  weathering  into  large  doggers.    Avicula 

in  lower  part  .... 
Soft  sandstone  and  hard  doggers,  few  fossils 
Soft  yellow  sandstone  with  Gryphcsa,  &c.  • 
Yellow  sandy  shales  ... 

Grey  shales  of  the  Cornbrash. 

Total  .... 

In  this  section  the  upper  band  (1  foot  thick)  is  very  oolitic, 
and  being  harder  than  the  beds  below  makes  a  marked  line  in  the 

,  -  -  -  -     —  - ■    I     -    -  -M  ^M    ■—         — r  ■ — ■ 1 ^^^m-  _ 

*  The  thickness  of  these  lower  four  beds  of  soft  sandstones  and  shales  appears  to 
be  slightly  over-estimated.    They  are  about  20  feet  wheu  measured  in  one  place. 
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cliff  towards  the  east  end,  but  towards  the  west  it  seems  to  die 
out,  and  the  whole  upper  19  feet  become  merged  into  one  brownbh 
red  ferruginous  rock.  The  cliff  being  inaccessible  here,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  exactly  what  takes  place.  Does  this  band  of  oolite 
represent  the  " calcareous  pisolite"  mentioned  by  Leckenby* at 
the  east  end  of  Griathorpe  Bay,  but  which  is  now  concealed  by 
the  large  landslip  ? 

Mr.  Leckenby  divides  the  upper  part  of  the  formation  here  into 
two  zones,  but  it  is  difficult  to  make  out  his  measurements,  and  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  recognized  the  oolitic  bed  nt  the  top. 
The  upper  zone,  which  is  a  bed  of  irony  sandstone,  contains 
Am,  Kaniffif  Am,  Jlexicostatus  and  Belemnites  tornatilis ;  Am. 
Jlexicostatus  being  special  to  the  bed :  the  lower  bed,  which  is 
much  richer  in  organic  remains,  contains  besides  Am.  Kceniffi  and 
BeL  tornatilis^  Am.  modiolaris.  Am.  gowerianus,  Am.  Ghamusseti, 
Pholadomya  acuticusta,  Modiola  pulchra,  GryphcRa  dilatata, 
and  TerebratulcB. 

On  the  west  side  of  Cayton  Bay  the  Kellaways  Rock  is  thrown 
down  by  a  second  fault,  so  that  it  is  only  obscurely  seen  along 
the  shore  below  1  ennants  Cliff,  and  against  the  fault  at  Osgodby 
Nab.  On  the  north  side  of  this  point  there  are  about  20  feet  of. 
soft  sandstone,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  ferruginous  and  oolitic, 
and  contains  great  numbers  of  AmmoniteSy  Belemnites,  Ort/phtsa 
dilatattty  &c.t  At  the  top  of  the  rock  is  a  thin  band  of  dark 
coloured  calcareous  shale,  with  oolitic  grains,  which  also  Contains 
many  ammonites  including  a  large  tuberculated  species.  This  is 
probably  the  calcareous  pisolite  alluded  to  above,  and  if  so  the 
bed  is  not  so  local  as  has  been  imagined,  and  might  be  found  at 
other  places,  if  the  junction  of  the  Oxford  Clay  and  the  Kella- 
ways Rock  were  better  exposed. 

From  Osgodby  Nab  the  Kellaways  Rock  rises  rather  rapidly, 
but  is  entirely  covered  by  Boulder  Clay  till  we  come  to  Wheatcroft, 
where  it  caps  the  upper  part  of  the  cliff.  The  lower  soft  sandy 
beds  are  worked  here  for  making  the  foundations  of  roads  and 
footpaths,  for  which  this  soft  rubble  seems  well  adapted.  There 
are  about  20  feet  of  rock  seen  in  the  quarry,  which  consists 
principally  of  soft  sandstone,  with  casts  of  Avicula  braamburie?isis, 
containing  in  the  lower  part  large  doggers  full  of  Avicula,  Pecten, 
and  a  small  GryphcBa.  The  upper  part  of  the  rock  is  very  irony 
and  slightly  oolitic,  with  masses  of  shells,  Gryphcea  dilatata,  &c. 
From  this  point  the  beds  turn  inland,  and  there  are  no  other 
clear  sections  along  the  main  outcrop  for  some  distance. 

On  the  outlier  at  Scarborough  the  Kellaways  Rock  is  how- 
ever better  exposed  than  anywhere  else  in  the  district.  It  has 
here  increased  to  about  75  feet  in  thickness,  and  forms  the 
precipitous  cliff  on  the  north  side  of  the  town.  Mr.  HudlestoA 
gives  the  following  detailed  measurements  of  the  beds  in  this  cliff. j: 

♦  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.,  vol.  xv.,  p.  4. 

f  This  section  was  well  exposed  (in  October  18S5),  bat  was  covered  up  at  the  timQ 
of  the  original  survey,  as  constantly  happens  by  the  slipping  of  the  Boulder  Clay. 
X  Proc.  Geol.  Assoc.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  3G4. 

8  2 
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Section  of  tlie  Kellaways  Rock  at  ScarborougfL 

Ft.    In\ 
Brash  and   Broken  Rock  ;  very  ferruginous,  containing 
Belemnites   Owenii,  Ostrea  flabelloides,   Grypfuea  dilatata, 
Oniatus  ammonites,  &c.    -  -  -  -  -      4    0 


Upper 

Tier  OP 

Solid 

Stone. 


^Subcrystalline    fossiliferous     rock,     with 

many  specimens  of  ammonites,  &c.         -  1  0 

Rotten  irony  sandstone  with  similar  fossils  1  6  \ 

_   ....  ^  gj 


10    0 


L  Building  stone,  poor  in  fossils 
Loose  Muddy  Sandstones  (thickness  estimated)   -  -    20    0 

Lower  Tier  op  Solid  Stone,  with  Belemnites  Owenii,  Sec.    12    0 
Loose  Clayey  Sandstones  containing  hard  bands  and 
doggers   with  Astarte  like    A.   carinata,  Phil.,  Triyonia 
Rupellensis,    Modiola     cuneata,    Avicula     braamburiensiSt 
Pholadomya  Murchisoni,  &c.  -  -  -  -    30    0 

76    0 


It  is  from  the  upper  ferruginous  band  that  most  of  the  fossils 
have  been  obtained.*  The  great  mass  of  the  rock  below  is  not 
nearly  so  fossiliferous,  and  although  it  contains  a  good  number 
of  species  in  the  lower  beds  it  is  as  Mr.  Hudleston  points  out  of 
a  much  more  estuarine  character  ^'  and  seems  to  indicate  a  partial 
renewal  of  the  physical  conditions  which  hud  produced  the  three 
great  Estuarine  Series  below  the  Combrash." 

Below  the  Castle  the  Kellaways  Rock  is  seen  on  the  shore  at 
both  the  north  and  south  angles  of  the  hill,  the  upper  beds  being 
very  conveniently  situated  for  examination.  The  rock  where 
exposed  to  the  force  of  the  sea  is  very  hard,  and  forms  a  grand 
natural  protection  to  the  soft  shales  above.  The  upper  surface 
of  the  scar  is  a  hard  ferruginous  oolite  very  similar  to  the  oiher 
sections  along  the  coast ;  above  this  is  a  thin  greyish  limestone, 
with  a  few  oolitic  grains  containing  Belemnites  Otcejiiiy  &c.,  which 
we  have  not  noticed  elsewhere  as  a  solid  rock,  but  which  is  very 
similar  to  the  nodules  mentioned  at  Red  Cliff,  and  the  harder 
firagments  in  the  dark  shale  at  Osgodby. 

Turning  inland  the  outcrop  of  the  Kellaways  Rock  is  easily 
followed  by  the  conspicuous  feature  it  makes  along  the  northern 
and  western  flanks  of  the  Tabular  Hills.  This  feature  although 
fairly  continuous  breaks  up  into  a  series  of  small  ^^nabs"  or 
rounded  hills  which  are  very  characteristic  of  its  outcrop.  This 
seems  to  be  due  to  the  strong  jointing  of  the  rock,  toojether  with 
its  tendency  to  run  in  calcareo-siliceous  masses,  which  weather 
out  into  isolated  projecrions  along  the  inland  escarpment ;  and, 
along  the  clijffs  of  Gristhorpe  and  Cayton,  give  rise  to  the  appear- 
ance of  a  line  of  buttresses  or  artificial  masonry.  It  is  also 
probable  that  the  absence  of  these  harder  masses  and  the 
tendency  of  the  rock  to  become  soft  imconsolidated  sand  causes 
this  feature  to  be  occasionally  nearly  lost  and  its  outcrop  ditiicult 
to  trace. 

Although  the  outcrop  of  the  Kellaways  Rock  is  very  clear  along 
the  flanks  of  the  hills  to  the  west  of  Scarborough,  there  is  no 
particular  section  where  the  beds  c«an  be  measured  or  studied  in 

*  Mr.  LeckoDbj  states  that,  when  the  ground  wns  excavated  to  build  the  houses 
along  the  top  of  the  clifF,  maoj  characteristic  fossils  were  found,  including  examples 
of  Am,  gulitbni  and  Am,  gemmatus  of  unusual  dimensiona. 
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detail.  The  rock  has  been  quarried  at  Wheatcroft,  Rowbrow 
Wood,  Ayton  Forge  and  Hackness,  at  all  of  which  places  th^ 
soft  eandy  character  of  the  stone,  and  its  tendency  to  run  into 
doggers,  is  seen ;  but  the  secitions  are  too  incomplete  to  give  much 
idea  of  the  character  of  ilie  rock  throughout  its  full  thicknesjj. 

In  the  Hackness  Hill  the  rock  forms  a  complete  outlier, 
around  which  its  outcrop  may  be  easily  followed  as  well  as  along 
the  bottom  of  the  interior  valleys  ;  but  the  best  section  is  on  the 
west  side  in  the  gorge  formed  by  the  river  Derwent  at  Langdale. 
Here  the  main  mass  of  the  rock  which  has  a  considerable  thick- 
ness forms  a  craggy  cliff  on  either  side  of  the  valley  overhanging 
the  soft  Estuarine  clays  below. 

In  thi:»  district  the  Kellaways  Rock  is  much  thicker  than  it  is 
further  south,  in  fact,  there  appears  lo  be  over  100  feet  of  sandy 
rock  altogether. 

This  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  base  cf  the  Oxford  Clay  above 
having  become  more  sandy  and  passing  into  rock,  the  combined 
thickness  of  the  two  remaining  about  the  same.  Along  the 
northern  part  of  the  outcrop  of  this  rock  the  thickening  of  the 
upper  portion  of  the  sandstone  is  very  remarkable  ;  for  on  Blakey 
Moor,  and  near  the  higher  part  (»f  Langdale,  the  upper  part  forms 
a  distinct  feature  above  the  general  spread  of  the  rock  on 
Lockton,  Allerston,  and  Wykeham  High  Moor«».  This  upper 
feature  appears  to  be  separated  from  the  main  mass  of  rock  below 
by  a  thin  band  of  clay,  which  seems  to  die  out  towards  the  south, 
but  the  lines  are  very  obscure,  and  it  is  probable  that  there  is  a 
gradual  passage  from  one  into  the  other,  as  is  the  case  in  all  the 
lower  subdivisions  of  the  Middle  Oolites. 

The  central  portion  of  the  rock  is  a  massive  sandstone,  gra- 
duating into  shale  both  towards  the  top  and  towards  the  base.  It 
is  this  more  massive  portion  which  forms  the  large  spread  of 
moorland  to  the  west  of  Langdale  Rigg.  The  rock  is  here  very 
coarse,  and  the  surface  of  the  moor  is  covered  with  its  large 
blocks,  which  give  it  very  much  the  aspect  of  a  Millstone  Grit 
country. 

The  great  plateau  formed  by  the  main  mass  of  the  Kellaways 
Rock  is  cut  through  by  the  gorge  of  Newton  Dale,  one  of  the 
grandest  and  most  I'omantic  glens  in  this  part  of  the  county ;  which 
affords  also  one  of  the  best  sections  of  the  rock  to  be  found  any- 
where in  the  interior. 

The    following    section    measured  near    the  southern  end  of 

Huggitt's  Scar  gives  a  good  idea  of  its  general  character : — 

Ft.    In. 
Massive  sandstone    -  -  -  - 

Sandstone  with  fossils 
Soft  sandstone  full  of  fossils 
Soft  sandstone  decomposed  in  places 
Soft,  nibbly  sandstone  -  -  - 

Strong  sandstone      -  -  -  - 

Shaly,  flaggy  sandstone 
Massire  sandstone     .... 
Shaly  sandstone  and  sandy  shale 
Bluish   hale  -  -  -  -  ■ 

Total     -  -  -    89    6 


Fossiliferous<< 
band. 


30 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

4 

0 

1 

6 

2 

0 

18 

0 

12 

0 

10 

0 

8 

0 
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This  section  does  not  include  the  softer  beds  above,  for  which 
another  30  to  oU  feet  might  be  added  ;  so  that  if  these  are  included 
^ith  the  Kellaways  Rock^  that  formation  attains  its  greatest 
thickness  in  this  region,  which  is  the  most  northerly  outcrop  of 
the  upper  beils. 

On  the  west  side  of  Newton  Dale  the  Kellawuys  Bock  forms 
the  large  outlying  mass  of  Wilden  Moor  and  Wardle  Bigg,  and 
thence  turns  south  by  Flamborough  Bigg,  along  the  foot  of  the 
great  tabular  escarpment  to  Lastingham.  In  this  neighbourhood 
there  is  a  steep  dip  to  the  south,  so  that  the  Kellaways  Bock  runs 
up  in  a  series  of  pointed  nabs  forming  the  somewhat  remarkable 
hills  known  as  Askew  Bigg,  Lastingham  Knoll,  Spaunton  Knoll, 
and  Hutton  Knoll,  the  summits  of  which  are  higher  than  that  of 
the  Calcareous  Grit  escarpment  to  the  south. 

West  of  Farndale  the  Kellawavs  Bock  skirts  round  the  hill- 
ends  by  Poverty  Hill,  Skiplam  Moor,  and  Boppa  into  Bilsdale 
At  Coney  Birks,  in  the  valley  of  the  Biccal,  the  rock  is  very 
coarse  and  breaks  up  into  large  blocks  of  grit,  one  of  which  was 
as  much  as  27  feet  m  length  by  9  feet  in  breadth. 

*  On  the  north  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Egk,  and  from  8  to 
12  miles  north  of  the  main  outcrop,  there  is  a  large  outlier  or 
rather  series  of  outliers  ot  the  Kellaways  Bock  ranging  from 
Mooisholme  Moor  through  Easington  Moor  to  Ugthorpe.  This 
mass  lies  on  the  southern  side  of  a  synclinal  trough  extending  in 
an  essi;  and  west  direction  to  Whitby,  which  has  brought  down 
the  strata  along  this  line,  and  has  been  the  principal  cause  of  the 
preservation  of  an  outlier  of  Kellaways  Bock  so  far  north. 

Throughout  this  region  the  Kellaways  Bock  is  a  close-grained 
sandstone,  well-bedded,  with  lines  of  quartz  pebblep,  and  forms 
an  exceedingly  dry  soil.  The  change  in  character  between  this 
and  the  ground  below  is  most  marked,  and  considering  that  the 
Estuarine  shales  are  the  wettest  of  all  the  Oolitic  strata,  it  is 
at  once  seen  how  readily  this  rock  may  be  recognised.  On  any 
of  these  moors  it  is  easy  to  tell  at  night  when  crossing  a  driftless 
area  of  Kellaways  Bock,  both  from  the  extremely  short  heather 
with  which  it  is  covered,  and  the  peculiar  scrunching  of  fragments 
of  the  sandstone  under  the  feet. 

One  of  the  best  and  most  characteristic  exposures  of  the 
Kellaways  Bock  occurs  in  Dimmingdale  Quarry,  half  a  mile  south 
of  Freebrough  HilL  The  upper  part  is  here  hard  and  siliceous 
with  small  quartz  pebbles,  but  its  most  striking  feature,  and  one 
which  extends  for  many  miles,  is  the  curious  manner  in  which 
the  rock  is  absolutely  riddled  by  the  hollow  casts  of  Belemnites, 
the  whole  of  which  have  been  dissolved  away.  Sometimes  as 
many  as  50  of  these  casts  occur  in  a  cubic  foot  of  the  bed,  and 
blocks  of  from  three  to  six  inches  thick  will  have  a  dozen  cylin- 
drical perforations  right  through  them.  This  clearly  proves  that 
the  Kellaways  Bock,  like  many  of  the  other  subdivisions  of  the 

*  The  description  pf  the  district  north  of  the  Esk  is  taken  from  that  ^yen  by 
Mr.  Barrow. 
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Lower  and  Middle  Oolites^  at  some  depth  below  the  surface  must 
be  a  calcareous  sandstone^  its  extreme  porous  nature  being  in  part 
due  to  the  dissolution  of  lime.  Along  the  bedding  lines  Pecten 
demUsus^  Pecten  fibrosus^  Avicula  braamburiensis^  Gryph(Ba  sp., 
&C.,  are  very  abundant^  fragments  of  Ammonites  and  Trigoni(B 
being  not  uncommon.  The  rock  is  evenly  bedded,  and  much 
of  it  makes  good  hard  flags,  extensively  used  for  dry-walling  and 
footpaths.  Water  oozes  through  the  porous  grit,  and  is  at  once 
thrown  out  by  the  Cornbraah  shales,  farming  a  wet  line  which 
givei  a  well-marked  base  to  the  rock. 

The  principal  mass  of  the  rock  in  this  region  is  the  great  out 
lier  extending  from  Girrick  to  Ugthorpe,  which  on  its  southern 
and  western  side  is  quite  free  of  Drift  and  consequently  the  out- 
crop is  very  distinct ;  but  along  the  north  side  and  about  Ugthorpe 
there  is  a  thick  covering  of  superficial  deposits,  so  that  its  extent 
in  this  direction  is  not  very  certain.  On  the  western  side  of  this 
large  outlier  close  by  the  sharp  bend  in  the  Whitby  road  where  it 
crosses  the  outcrop,  the  Kellaways  Kock  has  been  extensively 
quarried  for  flags ;  there  arc  algo  good  sections  in  Elm  Ledge 
Quarry,  and  in  an  opening  at  the  south  end  of  Nean  How  Ridge. 
At  Green  Houses  Quarries  the  upper  part  is  exposed,  and  is  a 
fl^'^y  marly  sandstone,  cont^iining  a  vnst  number  of  fossils, 
similar  to  those  at  Dimmingdale,  but  unfortunately  they  are 
mostly  casts.  The  rock  is  also  quarried  at  High  Tranmire  and 
Wood  Dale  House.  On  Easington  High  Moor  there  is  a  double 
line  of  pits  called  on  the  map  **  Ancient  British  Settlements.' 
This  term  ha.^  been  applied  to  many  similar  holes,  for  instance, 
"  Killing  Pits "  on  Goathland  Moor,  the  ''Pits"  above  Arne- 
cliffe  Wood  on  the  south  side  of  the  Esk,  and  other  places ;  in 
every  instance  they  occur  immediately  above  a  seam  of  ironstone, 
and  doubtless  are  nothing  but  ancient  workings  for  iron  ore.  The 
holes  on  Easington  Moor  are  more  or  less  full  of  water,  and  must 
have  been  uninhabitable ;  their  position  being  such  that  water  is 
constantly  oozing  through  them. 

At  Ugthorpe  Mill  the  Kellaways  Kock  is  let  down  by  a  fault 
which  causes  a  long  tongue  of  it  to  run  under  Ugthorpe  as  far 
east  as  Broom  House,  where  it  has  been  quarried.  It  here  lies  in 
a  sharply  marked  synclinal. 

South  of  the  main  outlier  there  are  two  small  patches  of  the 
rock,  the  most  easterly  of  which  occurs  just  south  of  Ugthorpe, 
where  it  is  brought  in  by  the  fault  «t  Wilks  Rigg  near  Stonegate, 
but  although  the  sandstone  has  becii  quarried  the  outcrop  is  not 
very  distinct. 

At  Danby  Beacon  there  is  another  small  outlier  of  the  Kella- 
ways Kock,  which  here  attains  its  greatest  elevation  in  this  region, 
988  feet  above  sea-level. 

On  Moorsholme  Moor  there  is  a  group  of  outlying  patches  of 
this  rock  which  are  intersected  by  several  small  faults.  The  most 
northerly  of  these  are  at  Oven  Close  Hill  and  Smcathoms  Hill ; 
at  the  former  of  which  the  Kellaways  Keck  is  brought  down  by  a 
small  fault  and  has  been  quarried  for  dry-walling,  only  the  west 
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side  18  free  from  Drift,  but  the  shape  of  the  ground  clearly  shows 
the  line  of  outcrop. 

At  Smeathoms  Hill,  south-east .  of  Lockwood  Beck  Reservoir, 
there  are  also  several  quarries,  the  ground  being  partly  reclaimed, 
and  the  walk  built  of  this  sandstone.  The  fault  bounding  it  on 
the  west  is  clearly  seen  and  easily  followed. 

Brown  Hill  is  a  small  patch  of  Kellaways  Rock  cut  in  two  by 
a  small  fault  At  its  south-east  end  is  a  quarry  in  the  **  Belemnite 
Rock." 

Moorsholme  Ridge  phows  well  the  dry  nature  of  the  ground 
formed  by  this  bed  ;  but  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  all  the 
exposures  is  the  small  outlier  of  Freebrough  Hill,  which  consists 
of  Estuarine  shales  capped  by  the  Kellaways  Rook.  The  fol- 
lowing fossils  in  casts  are  found  in  abundance  :  Pecten  demissus, 
P.fibrosus,  Avicula  braamhuriensisy  Ostrea  undosa^  Grt/phaa  sp., 
&C.  This  hill  may  be  seen  from  a  great  distance,  and  meetings 
of  the  inhabitants  are  supposed  to  have  been  held  here. 

A  noticeable  feature  on  these  moors  is  the  great  number  of 
indentations  in  the  outcrop  of  this  bed.  As  they  rarely  cut  below 
the  Cornbrash,  they  are  usually  wet  from  the  constant  oozing 
of  the  water,  and,  in  consequence,  are  generally  peat-covered ; 
indeed  most  of  the  peat  in  this  district  occurs  in  hollows  about  the 
base  of  the  Kellaways  Rock. 

Returning  asrain  to  the  main  outcrop,  to  the  west  of  BUsdale, 
the  Kellaways  Rock  forms  a  conspicuous  feature  along  the  flank 
of  the  Hambleton  Hills,  and  at  the  north  and  south  extremities  of 
the  remarkable  outliers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hawnby ;  but  on 
the  sides  of  these  hills  and  also  about  Arden  Hall  the  outcrop  is 
obscured  by  the  heavy  landslips  of  Calcareous  Grit  brought  down 
by  the  Estuarine  shales  below.  A  long  strip  of  the  rock  also  runs 
up  the  valley  north  of  OldByland,  which  is  exposed  at  Cadale  Mill 
and  other  places. 

At  Black  Hambleton  the  Kellaways  Rock  attains  its  greatest 
elevation,  about  1,050  feet  above  sea  level;  there  is  also  an 
outlier  of  the  rock  a  mile  further  north  on  Osniotherley  Moor 
which  is  at  about  the  same  elevation.  The  rock  at  this  latter 
place  is  very  fossiliferous  in  its  lower  part,  and  is  divided  by  a 
shaly  band  into  two  portions  in  a  similar  manner  to  what  it  is 
where  the  outcrop  reaches  the  same  latitude  near  Levisham, 
Saltergate  and  Langdale  End^ 

The  total  thickness  of  the  rock  at  this  its  north-western  extre- 
mity is  from  60  to  70  feet ;  it  consists  of  a  thick-bedded  massive 
sandstone,  partly  siliceous  and  partly  sandy,  with  a  ferruginous 
band  towards  the  top,  similar  to  what  the  rock  has  been  further 
lo  the  east,  but  there  are  no  verv  clear  sections  in  which  to 
estimate  its  character  or  thickness  very  exactly. 

From  Black  Hambleton  the  outcrop  of  the  Kellaways  Rock 
tarns  south,  and  may  be  easily  followed  below  the  great  escarp- 
ment of  the  Calcareous  Grit  as  far  as  Kepwick,  where  the  talua 
from  the  hill  above  obscures  everything. 
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Gn  Boltby  Moor  above  Cowesby  the  Kellaways  Rook  also 
forms  a  strong  feature,  and  runninGr  out  in  a  long  tongue  is  well 
expo.<ed  in  several  road  sections  on  that  moor.  South  of  this  the 
outcrop  is  not  seen  till  we  get  to  Heskett  Grange,  where  it  is 
exposed  in  the  road^  and  there  is  also  a  good  section  below  Boltby 
Scar  showing  the  red  ferruginous  sandstone  with  Ammonites 
modiolariSy  Belcmnites,  Ostrea^  &c. 

Below  VVhitestone  Cliff,  where  there  is  a  fine  scar  exposing 
the:*e  beds,  the  lower  part  of  the  Kellaways  Rock  is  seen  to  be 
getting  much  more  shaly,  and  a  bed  of  clay  comes  in  which  we 
have  mapped  with  the  Oxford  Clay,  and  not  with  the  Lower 
Oolites,  as  it  seems  to  occupy  the  same  horizon  as  the  sandstones 
further  north,  which  here  appear  to  be  gradually  dying  out.  In  the 
next  section  we  obtain  the  rock  presents  quite  a  different  phase. 

South  of  Whitestone  Cliff  the  outcrop  is  for  some  distance 
hidden  by  landslip.^,  so  that  it  is  not  possible  to  follow  exactly 
what  takes  place ;  but  the  next  section  shows  that  the  thin  seam 
of  Oxford  Clay  above  dies  out,  and  that  the  sandstone  of  the 
Calcareous  Grit  and  Kellaways  R()ck  are  brought  together. 

At  the  base  of  Koulston  Scar  there  is  a  peculiar  red  ferruginous 
rock  crowded  with  Gryphcea  hilohata  and  Bclemnitcs^  which, 
.although  it  lies  immediately  below  the  Calcareous  Grit,  must  from 
the  fossils  it  contains  belong  to  the  Kellaways  Rock.  It  has  a 
thickness  of  nearly  50  feet,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
section  measured  at  the  base  of  the  scar : — 

• 

Section  below  Roulstcn  Scar. 

Ft.    In. 

Vertical  cliff  of  Lower  Calcareous  Grit,  consisting  of  alterna- 
tions of  hard  and  soft  sandstones  with  lines  of  curious 
forms,  resembling  fucoids  and  sponges,  much  eaten  out  by 
exposure  to  the  weather,  which  has  given  the  beds  a  very 
rough  and  irregular  appearance. 

Soft  sandstone,  very  full  of  Belemnites,  contains  also  GrypJuea, 

Avicula  inaqvivalvis,  and  Avicula  ovalis      -  -  -       1     6 

Sandstone  beds  ^ith  lines  of  fossils,  Gryphaa  bilobata, 
Belemnites  Owenii,  Placunopsis        -  -  ,  - 

Massive  sandstone  with  Gryphaa       .  -  .  . 

Harder  bed    ------- 

Yellow  sandy  rock,  jointed,  becoming  softer  below    - 

Beds  helow  hidden  by  talus. 


5 

0 

20 

0 

9 

0 

8 

0 

Total  Kellaways  Rock  seen       -  -  -    43    6 

Following  round  the  outcrop  to  the  east  the  rock  is  well  seen 
in  the  several  gullies  coming  down  from  tlie  moor,  especially  in 
the  third  one  known  as  Havens  Gill,  where  the  section  is — 

Section  in  Ravens  Gill. 

Ft.    In. 
Limestone      -  -  -  -  -  -  -30    0 

Red  rock  containing  Holectypus  depressus  Bsid  great  quantities 
of  Belemnites  f  Ostrea,  Sfc.    -  -  -  -  -150 

Massive  yellow  sandstone       -  -  -  -  -    20    0 


Total  Kellaways  Rock  -  -  -  -    35    0 
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The  base  is  not  seen  but  cannot  be  far  below,  as  wet  clayey 
ground  very  soon  comes  on.  The  limestone  b  'longi  to  the 
measures  above,  as  will  be  mentioned  further  on. 

Beyond  this  the  rock  is  not  again  exposed,  till  we  reach  its 
outcrop  in  the  Howardian  Hills  to  the  south  of  Hovingham,  so 
that  there  is  no  evidence  as  to  how  far  east  this  peculiar  class  of 
rock  extends.  In  Snever  Wood  and  beyond  there  is  a  sandy 
bank  below  shales,  which  seems  to  indicate  that  the  Kellaways 
Rock  is  coming  on  again  in  its  normal  character  below  the  Oxford 
Clay. 

Between  Wass  and  Ampleforth  the  outcrop  is  completely 
hidden  by  talus  from  the  Calcareous  Grit,  but  judging  from  the 
country  further  to  the  west  it  is  probable  that  the  rock  is  of  no 
great  thickness,  and  that  it  occurs  merely  as  a  sandy  band  in  the 
midst  of  the  Oxfoixl  Clay. 

Again  in  the  faulted  trough  south  of  these  hills  nothing  is  seen 
of  this  bed,  although  it  is  evident  that  if  it  exists  it  must  crop  out 
below  the  Boulder  (^lay  in  the  low  crround  to  the  west  of  Coxwold. 

In  the  Howardian  Hills  the  Kellaways  Rock  probably  first 
comes  in  along  the  steep  wooded  bank  below  Gilling  Park,  but 
the  only  indicaiion  of  the  bed  is  a  slightly  sandy  feature,  which 
occurs  some  little  distance  below  the  base  of  the  Calcareous  Grit. 
Both  here  and  in  Hovingham  Woods,  where  the  rock  must  be 
very  thin,  its  outcrop  is  masked  by  the  great  preponderance  of 
clayey  ground  both  above  and  below. 

East  of  Hovinghum  the  bed  becomes  stronger,  and  is  seen 
cropping  out  on  the  side  of  the  projecting  knoll  just  beyond  Wath 
Beck  ;*  it  is  here  very  siliceous,  and  stands  out  from  the  hi}l  as  a 
large  slab ;  from  this  point  it  crops  out  along  the  foot  of  the  bank 
forming  a  belt  of  sandy  ground  which  has  been  denuded  into  a 
series  of  little  *^  nabs"  in  the  same  characteristic  manner  as  the 
Kellaways  Rock  near  the  Coast  This  sandy  feature  is  well  marked 
on  Slingsby  Moor,  and  less  distinctly  at  the  foot  of  Coneysthorpe 
Banks  Wood  as  far  as  the  fault  below  Easthorpe  Farm  ;  by  this 
fault  it  is  thrown  down  and  crops  out  again  at  the  foot  of 
Cumhag  and  Owlers  Woods,  where  it  has  the  same  tendency  to 
form  little  sand  hillocks  or  nabi^,  which  are  strikingly  shown  on 
the  map  by  the  crenulated  line  representing  the  base  of  the  rock 
below  Fry  ton  Wood  and  near  Ling  Hills. 

At  the  south  end  of  Owlers  Wood  the  beds  are  cut  off  by  a 
large  fault,  so  that  there  is  no  outcrop  of  the  Kellaways  Rock  till 
we  get  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Hutton,  a  distance  of  about  3 
miles.  Close  against  the  faidt  at  East  Gaterley  Farm  there  is  a 
small  patch  of  the  rock  which  has  been  brought  against  the 
Kimeridge  Clay  at  this  point.  It  is  again  seen  at  Peckondale  Barn, 
where  it  forms  an  outlier  which  is  much  hidden  by  Boulder  Clay, 
and  in  the  little  valley  just  north  of  High  Hutton.  At  this  place 
the  beds  are  depressed  by  a  fault,  so  that  the  outcrop  is  thrown 
further  to  the  south,  and  is  seen  on  the  south  side  of  the  York 
Road,  forming  a  small  sandy  nab.     From  here  the  rock  may  be 
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traced  alone?  the  lower  part  of  Hutton  Banks  Wood,  nnd  is  again 
seen  on  the  north  side  of  the  r.iilway  projecting  as  a  small  crag  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill.* 

On  the  east  side  of  the  Derwent  the  Kellaways  Bock  is  at  first 
cut  out  by  a  fault,  but  shortly  appears  again  uear  Eddlethorpe 
Kennels,  and  may  be  traced  to  Fox  Cover  Plantation,  where  it 
stands  out  as  a  conspicuous  nab  of  soft  sandstone. 

South  of  the  Plantation  it  forms  a  considerable  spread  of  very 
sandy  land  bounded  by  the  large  fault  nt  Burythorpe ;  beyond 
which  it  cannot  be  traced  with  much  certainty,  although  it  is  seen 
at  Leavening,  where  it  makes  a  slight  feature,  and  also  at 
Garrowby. 

At  Great  Givendale,  although  the  rock  does  not  now  form  a 
distinct  outcrop  here,  Prof.  Blake  found  nodules  bouldered  in  the 
Ked  Chalk  full  of  Ammonites  calloviensis  and  Am,  Kcentffi, 
showing  that  the  Kellaways  Kock  originiilly  extended  in  this 
neighbourhood,  and  suffered  much  denudation  during  Cretaceous 
times.t 

Throughout  the  Howardian  Hills  the  Kellaways  Rock  consists 
of  a  bed  of  soft  sandstone  with  lenticular  masses  of  a  harder  and 
more  siliceous  rock  containing  a  few  fopsils.  These  siliceous 
masses  weather  out  from  the  surrounding  sands,  ^ving  rise  to  the 
crenulated  line  of  outcrop  mentioned  above,  and  at  a  few  places 
as  ut  Hovingham,  Hutton  Banks,  Fox  Cover  Plantation,  and 
Leavening  to  the  more  prominent  nabs,  which  are  so  characteristic 
of  this  rock.  The  Kellaways  Rock  probably  has  a  thickness,  in 
this  region,  of  from  15  to  30  feet ;  south  of  Leavening  there 
appears  to  be  even  less,  but  there  is  no  section  from  which  it  can 
be  estimated  with  certaint}\ 

Vi  hen  this  rock  reappears  in  South  Yorkshire,  after  an  overlap 
of  the  Chalk  extending  for  over  13  miles,  it  still  maintains  about 
the  same  character ;  so  that,  although  hidden  from  view,  it  pro- 
bably does  not  undergo  much  change  throughout  the  intervening 
ground.  Throughout  this  interval,  although  there  is  no  absofute 
exposure  of  the  rock,  its  outcrop  is  probably  not  far  off,  as 
evinced  by  the  ammonites  that  have  been  found  at  Givendale,  as 
mentioned  above,  and  which  no  doubt  occur  at  other  places. 

When  the  rock  appears  again  the  thickness  has  increased  to  as 
much  as  from  35  to  40  feet ;  and,  as  it  is  composed  of  a  somewhat 
harder  sandstone,  it  forms  a  more  important  feature  than  any- 
where throughout  the  Howardian  Hills.  This  thickness  is  how- 
ever not  maintained  for  long ;  and  near  the  Humber,  where  it 
entirely  loses  its  distinctive  feature,  it  appears  to  become  con- 
siderably less. 


*  Mr.  Hudleston  mentions  haying  found  Rhynchonella  varicms  and  a  broad 
GrifpluM  at  this  spot.    Proc.  Geol.  Assoc.,  toI.  iii.,  p.  332 ;  1874. 
t  Proc.  Geol.  Aisoc.,  vol.  v.,  p.  248 ;  1878. 
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Tnroughout  this  region  the  Kellaways  Sock  consists  in  the 
upper  part  of  reddish  brown  sandstones  crowded  with  Gryphtsa 
and  other  fossils,  below  t'^hich  are  softer  beds  of  sandro^k  with 
two  lines  of  large  doggers,  and  ut  the  base  efoft  sands  with  lines  of 
Belemnites, 

The  Kellaways  Rock  first  appears  from  beneath  the  Chalk  to 
the  north  of  Newbald,  and  in  a  sand-pit  at  the  village  the  following 
section  occurs : — 

Section  in  Sand-pit,  North  Newbald. 

Ft.  In. 

Reddish  soft  sanrlstone.  the  lower  2  ft.  2  in.  crowded  with 

Gryphcaa  bilobata,  Rhynchonella,  Trigonia    •  -  -    4     0 

Soft  whitish  sandstone  -  -  -  -  -    9    0 

Thin  bandy  full  of  casts  of  Belemnites,  large  and  small 
Soft  white  sandstone    •  -  -  -  -  -10    0 

Hard  band,  with  Myacites,  &c.  .  -  .  . 

From  this  pit  the  beds  dip  rather  sharply  (8  degrees)  towards 
the  village,  where  they  are  obscured  by  the  sand  and  gravel  of  the 
valley,  but  may  be  traced  with  ease  to  the  south,  being  exposed 
at  severiil  |)laces  in  the  fields  to  the  east  of  the  main  road.  At  a 
distance  of  rather  more  than  half  a  mile  south  of  South  Newbald 
the  outcrop  crosses  the  road,  but  is  obscured  by  a  thin  covering 
of  Drift  as  far  as  Kettlethorpe,  where  it  again  crosses  the  r<>ad, 
and  has  been  worked  at  an  old  sand-pit  below  the  farm,  and  also 
at  Drewton  Manor  House.  At  both  these  places,  although  the 
sections  have  now  fallen  in,  the  siliceous  doggers  are  still  very 
apparent. 

The  best  section,  however,  in  the  whole  district  is  that  exposed 
in  the  railway  cutting  at  Drewton,  where  the  beds,  which  dip  at 
an  angle  of  3  degrees  to  the  east,  are  exposed  for  a  distance  of 
over  400  yards,  and  show  the  following  section  : — 


Railway  Cutting^  Drewton, 

Ft.  In. 

Dark  clay  [Oxford!  with  Belemnites  hastatus.  Sec.      -  -  a  few  feet. 

Hard  brown  sanaj  beds  crowded  with  fossils  Grypluea 
bilobata,  Avicula  hraamburiensis,  Pinna,  Trigonia,  Natica, 
Turbo  sulcostomus.  Am.  Kcenigi,  Am.  modiolaris,  Belemnites 
(three  species)         -  -  -  -  -  -10    0 

White  and  yellow  sands  with  lines  of  large  doggers  which 
weather  out  from  the  softer  beds    -  -  -  -     26    0 

Brown  sandy  band  with  casts  of  Belemnites  in  great 
numbers    -  .....  a  few  inches. 

White  sands  more  argillaceous  than  those  above       -  20    0  or  more. 

Messrs.  Keeping  and  Middlemiss,  who  give  a  detailed  account 
of  this  section,*  quote  the  following  list  of  fossils  from  the  upper 
brown  sandv  bed  — 


*  GeoLMag.,  1S8A. 
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List  of  Drewton  Kelldways  Rock  Fossils. 


Belemnites  Owenii,  Pratt. 
Ammonites  modiolaris,  Luid, 

Duncani,  Sow, 

—  KoBnif^,  Sow. 

gowenanus,  Sow, 

Mariae,  cTOrb. 

Turbo  sulcostomus,  Phil, 


_sp 


Ceiithiam  Culleni,  Leek. 


sp. 


Alaria  bispinosa,  Phil. 
Pleurotomaria. 
GryphsBa  bilobata,  Sow. 
Pecten  demissus,  Phil. 

lens.  Sow. 

—  fibrotusP,  Soto. 
'^—  (large  ribbed  species). 
Avicula  braamburiensis,  Phil. 

insBquivalvis,  Sow. 

•Perna  mgosa,  Gold/, 
Pinna  mitis,  Phil, 
Modiola  (cylindrical  species). 
pulclura,  PhU, 


Trigonia  rupellensis,  d'Orh, 
dhicullssa  corallina,  Damon, 

sp. 

Area. 

Cardium  Crawfordii,  Leek, 

cognatum,  Phil, 

Isocardia. 

Cyprina  (2  or  3  species). 

Astarte  (small  ribbed  species). 

ungulata  P,  Lye. 

Uoicardium  depressum,  Phil. 
Corbicella  ovalis  ?,  Phil. 
Pholadomya  oviilum  P,  L.  Sf  M.  [Ph- 
ovalis,  Sow.'], 

Heraulti,  Ag, 

Gresslya  perefpina,  PhU, 
(joniomya  v-scripta.  Sow. 
Anatina  undalata.  Sow. 
Myacites  decortatus,  PhU. 

sp. 

Rhyncnonella  socialis,  Phil. 
Waldheimia  ornithoceph&la,  Sow. 


At  the  crosA  roads  a  little  to  the  south  of  this  section  25  feet  of 
red  and  white  sand  with  balls  were  passed  through  in  the  well  at 
Drewton  Stray  Cottage,*  which  represent  the  lower  part  of  this 
formation,  but  the  rock  is  not  well  exposed  between  here  and 
South  Cave. 

At  the  latter  place  these  beds  have  been  dug  for  sand,  and 
there  is  an  exposure  in  a  pit  at  the  south  end  of  the  village  where 
the  sandstone,  which  contains  Gryphcea  bilobata  very  abundantly, 
although  soft,  is  sufficiently  consolidated  to  be  worked  into  small 
caves. 

South  of  this  the  outcrop  passes  under  the  superficial  sand  and 
chalk  gravel  of  the  lower  ground  west  of  Brantingham,  but  the 
rock  was  met  with  in  the  trial-shaft  which  was  sunk  for  ironstone 
at  the  foot  of  Woo  Dale.t  We  have  obtained  two  accounts  of 
this  shaft,  and  as  there  is  a  slight  difference  between  them  we 
give  both. 

Shctft  in  Woo  Dale :  Account  supplied  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Kingston. 

Ft.    In. 

SoU    - 
Gravel 
Clay  shale 
Sulphur  pyrites 
Gravel  and  fossils 
Limestcme 
Sand  and  fossils 
Black  shale   - 

Total    . 


-    1 

0 

-      4 

0 

-    23 

0 

-       1 

0 

.      0 

9 

.      4 

0 

-      4 

0 

-    25 

0 

.    62    9 


♦  Pago  259. 

f  Called  Wold  Dale  on  the  one-inch  map. 


.    23 

9 

-      0 

9 

-      2 

0 

-      4 

0 

.      6 

0 

-      2 

6 

.    44 

0 
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Sinking  in  Woo  Dale :  Account  supplied  by  Mr.  T.  Allison. 

Ft.  In. 

Soil  and  gravel  -  - 

Shaley  clay     ----.- 

Iron  pyrites    ...... 

Limestone      --.... 

White  sandy  shale 

White  friable  sandstone,  water  lodt^es  -     . 

Hard  grey  sandstone,  rather  micaceous 

Total    . 

From  this  shaft  it  would  appear  that  there  are  only  about 
*10  feet  of  Kellaways  Rock  here,  which,  if  the  information  is 
correct,  would  show  that  it  thins  very  rapidly  in  this  direction. 

South-west  of  Brantingham  Thorpe  the  Kellaways  Rock  makes 
the  low  sandy  mound  known  as  **  Sand  Hill,"  but  there  is  so 
much  superficial  sand  about  here  that  it  is  diflScuIt  to  separate 
one  from  the  other,  or  to  trace  its  outcrop  with  much  certainty. 
It  probably  skirts  round  the  flanks  of  Mill  Hill,  west  of  EUough- 
ton,  and  thence  across  the  flat  to  the  Humber  ;  but  it  is  entirely 
hidden  in  this  part  of  its  course  by  the  great  thickness  of  super- 
ficial beds. 

The  projection  of  the  land  at  Oyster  Ness  is  very  likely  caused 
by  the  outcrop  of  this  bed ;  but  the  rock  itself*  if  present,  is  quite 
concealed  by  the  mud  banks  of  the  Humber. 

Oxford  Clay. 

Origin  of  the  name. — This,  which  is  the  old  **  clunch  clay  *'  of 
William  Smith,  derives  its  name  from  the  district  where  it  is 
largely  developed  in  its  passage  across  the  country  from  Dorset- 
shire to  Yorkshire.  In  the  latter  county,  however,  this  formation 
TOresents  a  very  different  aspect  from  what  it  does  over  the  rest  of 
England.  It  consists  of  a  ^rey  sandy  shale,  with  but  few  fossils 
and  these  badly  preserved ;  which,  but  for  its  position  between 
the  well-defined  sandstones  of  the  Kellaways  Rock  and  Lower 
Calcareous  Grit,  could  scarcely  have  been  correlated  with  the  dark 
blue  clays  of  the  south.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  earlier 
geological  workers  in  this  county  overlooked  this  bed  ;  and  that 
Smith,  Young  and  Bird,  and  Sedgwick,*  although  they  evidently 
expected  to  find  some  representative  of  it  at  this  horizon,  failed 
to  recognize  in  these  sandy  shales  the  equivalent  of  the  Oxford 
Clay  of  the  south.  Although  Young  and  Bird,  under  the  name 
**  Second  Shale,"  describe  the  Oxford  Clay,  they  included  too 
much  under  this  head  ;  nnd  it  was  left  for  Prof.  Phillips  to  cor- 
rectly work  out  its  outcrop  on  the  coast,  and  its  extension  inland. 

Synonyms  and  Foreign  Equivalents .— **  Clunch  Clay  and  Dark  Blue  Shale," 
Smith,  Memoir  to  the  Map,  p.  44,  1815  ;  *'  Second  Shale/'f  Young  and 
Bird,  Geol.  Survey  of  the  Yorkshire  Coast,  p.  79,  1822;        "Great  Oxford 


•  See  Chapter  I.,  pp.  9-13. 

t  Several  other  fonnalions  were  erroneously  included  under  this  title. 
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ClBT,"  ConTbcare  and  Phillips,  OutliuM  of  tlie  Geolo^  of  Bngluid  and 
WaW,  p.  166,  1822i  " Argile  de  Divw,"  of  Nonnand j  fteologista ;  "Mainfl 
argileaM  oifordieone,"  BroDgniut,  Tab.  dea  Temins,  p.  410,  1829; 
"Hanie  mojenne,"  Thirria,  Carte  gfol.  du  depart,  de  U  Haute-SaAno, 
II.  8,  M^.  Soc.  d'biit.  DBt.  de  Stntb.,  1830-2,  and  Statiatique  de  U 
Haule-SaAiie,  p.  167,  1833;  "  Oxfordthon "  (part),  Mandelalob,  Geogn. 
Profile  der  ichwab.  Alp.,  t.  3,  1834  ;  "  Biauner  Jura  C "  (part),  Quenrt.. 
Floz|{eb.  Wart.,  p.  636,  1843;  "L'^tage  oifordien,"  d'Orbiftnj,  Pal. 
FiancaiM,   p.  6UB,    1844 ;     "  Marnes   ozfordien,"    Marcou,    Jura    aalinoia, 

&d6,  Soc.  0^1.  de  Fr.,  1846 ;  "  Des  argilea  de  Is  Woirre,"  BuvigDier, 
^□1.  de  la  Meuae,  p.  216,  1852;  "Treiztime  Etage :  Oxfordien," 
d'Orbigny,  Couri  ^l^ment,  p.  521.  1852;  "  Unteres  Oifordie)  "' 
SchicbtMi  des  At»mo7iita  btarmatut,"  Oppe'    '      '  ""* 

"llie  Zone  of  AmMonitea  Jason,"  Wngnt 

S.  212,   1870;     "Die  Heenumer  Scbicbtea"  (part),  Brauni,   Der    obere 
un,  p.  16, 1874. 

The  Oxford  Clay  of  the  south  of  England  bus  been  classed  hy 
Dr.  Wright  and  others  with  the  zone  of  Am.  Jtuon,  but  as  it  is 

Flo.  15. 
Oxford  Clay  FoiiiU. 


a,  Girpheea  dilatata.  Sow.  (oriipDal]  };  b.  Ammonites  crenatus,    Brty. 
after  d'  Otbigny)  2);  e,  Belemnitea  haatotiu,  B/om.  (after  Phillips)  }. 

doubtful  whether  the  usual  form  of  this  atutnonite*  occurs  in 
Yorkshire  it  is  not  a  good  appellation  to  apply  to  the  formation 
here.  Oppel  included  it  in  his  zone  of  Am.  biarmattiB ;  but  this 
again  has  the  objectioo  that  it  is  a  somewhat  doubtful,  and 
probably  is  not  an  English  species,  unlcMS  it  represents  a  variety 
of  Am.  perarmatus  Therefore  taking  into  account  the  great 
paucity  of  organic  remains  it  certainly  appears  that  it  would  be 
more  correct  to  consider  the  Oxford  Clay  of  Yorkshire  either  aa 
forming  a  gap  between    the   omatut  zone,  and  the  Calcareous 

■  Am.  GtUidmi  of  the  KeUavaja  Rock  ii  probably  Aai.  Jtuon  somewb  at  modi£e4 
b;  (he  altered  nature  of  its  ■arroniidiiigs. 
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Grit  or  true  zone  of  Am.  perarmatus,  as  suggestde  by 
Hiidleston ;  or  include  it  with  the  latter  zone  with  which  the 
presence  of  cordate,  ammonites  in  quite  the  base  of  the  formation 
would  seem  to  connect  it. 

With  regai-d  to  the  lithological  character  of  the  Oxford  Clay 
there  is  very  little  to  remark.  It  is  in  oeneral  a  grey  sandy  shale 
nearly  uniform  throughout ;  which  towards  the  top  beomes  more 
sandy,  and  passes  by  insensible  gradations  into  the  Calcareous 
Grit  above.  At  the  base  the  junction  with  the  Kelhiways  Rock 
is,  on  the  coast,  much  sharper;  but  inlnnd,  especially  towards  the 
norths  it  is  not  so  well  defined,  the  lower  beds  also  appearing  to 
become  more  sandy  and  to  inosculate  with  these  sandst'mes. 

There  i^*,  as  we  have  said,  a  great  paucity  of  organic  remains 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  formation ;  and  this  probably 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  there  is  very  little  pyrites  or  selenite, 
which  are  so  plentiful  in  the  Oxford  Clay  of  the  rest  of  England* 
The  greater  part  of  the  fossils^  which  have  been  obtained  from 
this  formation,  have  been  found  in  the  lower  part>  in  fact  only  a 
few  feet  over  the  Kellaways  Rock ;  the  remainder  of  these  shales 
is  said  to  be  very  unfossiliferous,  but  this  may  in  a  measure  arise 
from  the  exposures  being  generally  not  very  accessible.*  The 
following  list  of  fossils  is  mentioned  from  the  Oxford  Clay  of 
Yorkshire. 

Fossils  of  the  Oxford  Clay. 
Annelida. 
Serpula  intestinalis,  P^»7.'  |     Serpula  tetragona,  S^ou). 

Crustacea. 

GlyphsBa  leptomana,  Phil.  MS.  Mecochirus  socialis,  Meyer, 
scabrosa,  Phil,                             [    Pollicipes  concinnas.  Mortis. 

Brachiopoda. 

•Rhynchonella  vaiians,  Schlnt,   var.  I      Waldheimia  impressa,  Von  Buck. 
socialis,  Phil,  \ 

Lamellibranchiata. 

Astarte  ungulata.  Lye, 
Cardium  subdissimile,  d'Orb* 
Corbicella  ovalis,  Phil, 
Cucullasa  concinna,  Phil. 


•Avicula  clathrata  P,  Lye. 

expunsa,  Phil, 

• insBquivalvis,  Sow. 


*Grypbaaa  dilatata,  Sow. 

Lima  argillacca,  Lye,  in  Phil, 

Pecten  articulatus  r,  Schlot, 
• demissus,  Phil. 

—  insBquicostatus  P,  Phil, 

• vagans.  Sow, 

•Pinna  lanceolata.  Sow. 
mitis,  Phil, 

Placunopsis  insequalis,  Phil. 
•Astarte  carinata,  PMl, 


Alaria  trifida,  Phil, 
Amberleya  clayata.  Bean, 
Littorina  Phillipsii  P,  L,  Sf  M, 


* pectinata  P,  Phil. 

*Modiola  bipartite,  Sow. 
•Mjacites  recurvus,  Phil, 

Nucula  elliptica,  Phil, 

nuda,  Y,Jr  B. 

turgida,  Bean, 

Pholadomya  obsolete  PhiL 
* simplex,  Phil. 


Gasteropoda. 

Pleurotomaria  depressa,  PAt/» 
granulate,  Lye. 


*  Prof.  Williamson  gives  Pinna  lanceolata  as  the  only  shell  in  the  upper  part. 
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Ammnnites  athleta,  Phil, 

binatu8»  Bean, 

Ck>inptoni,  Pratt, 

* convolutus,  Quenst, 

* cordatus,  Sow. 

* crenatus,  Brug. 

Elizabethie,  Pratt, 

Eugenii,  Rasp. 

^ hecticus  P,  Rein. 


Cbphalopoda. 

^Ammonites  Lamberti,  Sow. 
• Mariffi,  d'Orb. 

oculatus,  Bean. 

perarmatus,  Sow. 

Vernoni,  Bean, 

• vertebralis.  Sow. 

Belemnites  abbreviatus,  Miller, 

• hastatu8»  Mont/, 

• Owenii,  Pratt, 


Pisces. 
Notidanus  serratus,  Fraas. 

One  of  the  best  places  for  collecting  is  the  marly  clay  just 
alK>ve  the  Kellaways  Rock  at  the  bnse  of  the  Scnrborou<(h  Castle 
Hill,  from  which  place  Mr.  Hudlfston  mentions  those  species 
marked  with  a  *  in  the  above  li?t. 

The  fossils  from  these  lower  beds  contain  many  species  thiit 
are  common  both  to  the  Kellaways  Rock  and  the  Lower 
Calcareous  Grit;  the  presence  of  Belemnites  Owenii  forms  a 
strong  connexion  with  the  beds  below,  while  the  cordate 
ammonites  link  them  with  those  above.  Mr.  Hudleston  considers 
that  the  great  mass  of  barren  si  tales  above  these  more  fos^iliferous 
beds  may  be  regarded  as  the  boundary  between  the  Brown  and 
White  Jura  in  Yorkshire,  the  Oxford  Clay  being  unknown  in 
N.W.  Germany,  and  forming  a  sort  of  hiatus  between  the 
Omatus  zone  and  that  of  Am.  perarmatus.  He  says,  •*  For  pur- 
poses of  comparison  with  N.W.  Germany — if  it  may  be  deemed 
!)roved  from  negative  evidence  that  the  omati  do  not  occur 
ligher  than  the  top  of  the  Kellaway  Rock — we  must  look 
u|)on  this  great  thickness  of  beds  as  belonging  quite  as  much  to 
the  Upper  as  to  the  Middle  Jura  of  that  country.  The 
prevalence  of  the  Cordatus  family  at  the  base  of  this  Oxford 
Clay  on  the  Yorkshire  coast  serves  to  connect  it  witli  the 
overlying  Lower  Calcareous  Grit  through  200  feet  of  beds,  as 
does  the  A.  hecticus-lunula  group.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
belemnites  seem  to  ciisconnect  it ;  for  we  find  B.  Owenii 
plentiful  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Oxford  Clay  of  the  Castle 
HiU,  whilst  in  the  Lower  Calcareous  Grit  the  stout  dagger- 
like form  called  B.  excentralis  by  Young  and  Bird,  and  B. 
abbreviatus y  by  Miller  is  the  most  frequent  species.  Notwith- 
standing the  thickness  of  the  intervening  mass,  there  seems  to 
be,  on  the  whole,  a  considerable  palteontological  connexion 
between  beds  so  far  separated  vertically,  as  the  base  of  the 
argillaceous  series  in  the  Castle  Hill  and  those  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  Lower  Calcareous  Grit  of  Cay  ton  Bay."t 

The  Oxford  Clay  first  appears  on  the  coast  in  the  cliffs  to  the 
north  of  Filey  coming  out  from  beneath  the  capping  of  Calcareous 
Grit.  As  the  beds  rise  to  the  north-west  it  gradually  occupies 
more  and  more  of  the  lower  part  of  the  cliffy,  till  reaching  New- 
biggin  Wyke,  where  the  lower  beds  begin  to  appear,  it  leaves 
the  shore,  but  continues  to  rise  in  the  cliffs  along  Gristherpe  Bay 
till  it  passes  beneath  the  Drift  at  the  western  end  of  that  bay. 

♦  Proc.  Geol.  Assoc.,  ▼ol.  iv.,  p.  880.  f  ^'^'t  P-  *®'- 
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On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Point,  in  Cayton  Bay,  the  Oxford 
Clay  again  comes  out,  and  the  beds  being  depressed  by  the  fault 
the  KeTlaways  Rock  occupies  the  base  of  the  cliff.  Above  this 
the  grey  shales  of  the  Oxford  Clay,  which  are  here  120  feet 
thick,  form  a  magnificent  sweep  beneath  the  frowning  crags  of 
Calcareous  Grit  which  rise  to  a  height  of  over  250  feet  in  one 
of  the  finest  cliffs  on  the  Yorkshire  coast.  The  beds  are,  however, 
soon  cut  off  by  a  second  fault  at  the  Pumping  Station,  and  the 
Oxford  Clay  is  almost  entirely  hidden  by  the  landslip  which 
obscures  this  part  of  the  coast. 

There  is  a  small  exposure  of  these  shales  on  the  north  side  of 
Osgodby  Nab  close  against  the  fault:  the  beds  are  here  much 
slipped  and  broken,  but  the  section  is  noticeable  on  account  of  the 
Oxford  Clay  containing  veins  of  calc  spar  which  have  not  been 
noticed  elsewhere. 

From  this  point  the  Oxford  Clay  passes  inland  ;  and,  excepting 
the  outlier  at  Scarborough,  this  is  the  last  that  is  seen  of  it  on  the 
coast. 

At  Scarborough  the  thickness  of  this  formation  is  about  the 
same  as  in  Cayton  Bay,  but  at  the  south  angle  of  the  hill  \mrt  of 
this  thickness  appears  to  have  been  squeezed  out  in  a  curious 
manner ;  for  while  the  Kellaways  Rock  is  bent  up  at  a  rather 
high  angle  by  the  fault,  the  Calcareous  Orit  is  but  lirtle  affected, 
and  consequently  the  thickness  between  the  two  increases  rapidly 
in  a  seaward  direction.  The  Oxford  Clay  is  well  expotsed  in  the 
steep  cliffs  of  the  Castle  Hill,  the  base  of  the  formation,  as  we 
mentioned  above,  being  very  rich  in  fossils :  on  the  west  side  of 
the  faults  there  is  a  small  portion  of  the^e  shales  capping  the  hill 
west  of  the  Holmes. 

The  outcrop  of  the  Oxford  Clay  inland  is  easy  to  distinguish 
by  the  slope  of  wet  clnyey  soil  it  forms  between  the  steeper  banks 
of  the  Calcareous  Grit  and  Kellaways  Rock.  It  continues  along 
the  face  of  the  great  escarpment  of  the  Tabular  range  from 
Scarborough  westwards,  and  may  be  followed  around  the  flanks 
of  the  Hackness  Hills  and  up  their  interior  valleys.  It  is  seldom 
however  that  the  beds  are  well  exposed  or  that  there  are  sections 
of  any  interest. 

For  this  reason  it  is  not  easy  to  make  out  what  takes  place  at 
the  base  of  these  shales ;  and  to  determine  whether  the  thin  sand- 
stone, which  comes  in  over  the  Kellaways  Rv>ck,  should  be 
classed  with  that  formation ;  or  whether  it  is  merely  a  sandy 
band  in  the  Oxford  Clay.  This  bed,  as  we  noticed  in  tracing  the 
range  of  the  Kellaways  Rock,  is  very  conspicuous  along  the  main 
northern  outcrop,  being  very  prominent  to  the  north  of  Hackness 
and  about  Saltergate ;  from  whence  it  may  be  traced  westwards, 
with  but  slight  intermissions,  to  beyond  Farudale.  Wherever 
this  bed  is  most  prominent  it  seems  to  be  at  the  expense  of  the 
Oxford  Clay,  and  therefore  it  probably  should  be  classed  with  this 
formation. 

The  junction  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  Oxford  Clay  with  the 
base  of  the  Calcareous  Grit  is  so  gradual  that  no  exact  line  can 
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be  drawn.  The  inoet  marked  horizon,  and  perhaps  the  best  on 
account  of  the  change  in  soil  and  the  purposes  to  which  the  land 
can  be  applied^  is  that  where  the  numerous  springs  burst  forth, 
and  which  is  also  shown  by  the  general  wetness  of  the  land  below. 
The  Calcareous  Grit  above  this  point  is  also  very  shaly,  and  does 
not  become  a  true  sandstone  rock  for  at  least  another  50  feet  or 
so.  These  junction-beds  are  generally  well  seen  in  the  steep 
"  griffs  "  which  terminate  the  valleys  in  this  district,  and  which 
are  kept  clear  of  vegetation  by  their  rapid  denudation. 

Along  the  Tabular  Hills  the  outcrop  of  the  Oxford  Clay 
follows  the  northern  escarpment  so  closely  that  Uttle  detail 
requires  to  be  given. 

The  best  exposures,  besides  the  sections  at'  the  head  of  the 
valleys  which  run  into  the  Calcareous  Grit,  are  at  Levisham, 
Lastin^am,  Hutton-le-Hole,  and  a  few  other  places ;  the  rock  is 
also  generally  exposed  where  the  large  moorland  streams,  which 
break  through  the  escarpment,  cross  its  outcrop,  but  these  sections 
are  not  usually  so  clear.  In  the  Hole  of  Horcum,  along  part  of 
Staindale,  and  in  one  or  two  other  deep  valleys  there  are  inliers 
of  the  Oxford  Clay  ;  as  well  as  along  the  southern  side  of  these 
hills,  in  Givendale  near  AUerston,  and  in  Thornton  Dale,  where  the 
straca  being  uplifted  by  the  large  fault  ranging  along  the  northern 
edge  of  the  Vale  of  Pickering,  the  Calcareous  Grit  has  been  cut 
through  and  exposed  the  upper  part  of  this  formation. 

On  the  large  outlier  of  the  Kellaways  Rock  north  of  the  Esk 
there  is  some  ferruginous  marl  with  a  shaly  top,  crowded  with 
fossils,  but  much  decomposed  This,  which  probably  represents 
the  junction  with  the  lowest  part  of  the  Oxford  Clay,  is  best 
exposed  near  Wapley  New  Inn. 

Returning  to  the  main  escarpment,  aroimd  the  northern  part  of 
the  Hambleton  Hills,  the  Oxford  Clay  is  seldom  seen,  its  outcrop 
being  generally  covered  by  landslips  and  talus  of  Calcareous  Grit, 
so  that  it  scarcely  ever  forms  the  band  of  wet  ground  which  it  does 
further  east.  It  is,  however,  seen  on  the  hillside  south  of 
Hawnby  and  along  the  Rye,  and  has  been  worked  near  Arden 
Hall. 

Along  the  great  western  escarpment  these  shales  decrease  in 
thickness  towards  the  south ;  at  the  north  extremity  below  Black 
Hambleton  they  are  about  50  feet  in  thickness,  which  decreases  to 
30  feet  at  Whitestone  Cliff  and  at  Roulston  Scar  appears  to  have 
died  out  altogether.  The  slopes  below  this  lofty  inland  cliff  are 
so  frequently  covered  by  landslips  and  debris  that  these  are  the 
only  clear  sections  along  an  outcrop  extending  for  nearly  10  miles ; 
it  is  therefore  not  easy  to  follow  what  takes  place  in  the  inter- 
mediate ground. 

At  Whitestone  Cliff  30  feet  of  shale  are  exposed  between 
the  Calcareous  Grit  and  the  Kellaways  Rock,  but  as  the  lower 
part  of  this  latter  sandstone  is  also  seen  to  be  largely  turning 
into  shale  it  is  doubtful  whether  these  basement  beds  should  not 
be  included  with  the  Oxfordian  series.  In  that  case  we  should 
have  an  upper  and  lower  division  of  the  Oxford  Clay  separated 
by  the  sandstone  of  the   Kellaways  Rock^  as  suggested  by  Pro£ 
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Phillips.  Whether  this  lower  clay  is  the  equivaleot  of  the 
*^  clays  of  the  Cornbrash "  may  be  doubtf ul,  no  fossik  having 
been  i'ound  in  it ;  it  appears  to  be  formed  at  the  expense  of  the 
Kellaway.i  Rock  and  therefore  to  he  slightly  more  recent  than 
the  clays  below  that  formation  on  the  coast.  The  next  section  at 
Koulston  Scar  throws  further  light  on  this  point,  here  as  we 
have  seen  the  Calcareous  Grit  reposes  directly  on  a  red  ferru- 
ginous sandstone^  which  we  take  to  be  the  equivalent  of  the 
Kellaways  ^ck  of  other  places ;  there  is  no  intervening  bed  of 
shale^  but  argillaceous  beds  come  in  below,  the  upper  part  of  which 
have  more  the  character  of  Oxfordian  shales  than  of  those  of  the 
Lower  Oolite. 

At  Wass  this  red  ferruginous  rock  seems  to  have  disappeared, 
and  the  shales  of  the  Oxford  Clay  come  in  below  the  Calcareous 
Orit  in  their  normal  position,  there  being  a  section  of  them  up 
the  valley  west  of  the  village. 

West  of  this  the  outcrop  is  soon  cut  off  by  the  large  fault 
bounding  the  Coxwold-Gilling  valley  at  Ampleforth,  which  has 
brought  in  the  long  strip  of  Kimeridge  Clay  filling  this  hollow; 
the  grit  beds  which  are  brought  against  this  formation  east  of 
A.niplefbrth  College  are  i^ome  distance  above  the  base  of  the 
Calcarous  Grit,  therefore  it  is  evident  that  the  Oxford  Clay 
cannot  crop  out  here  and  that  the  shales  seen  near  the  College 
should  be  referred  to  the  Kimeridge  and  not  to  the  Oxfordian 
strata  as  has  been  suggested. 

Between  these  trough-faults  shaly  beds  marking  the  base  of  the 
Calcareous  Grit  are  seen  at  Wildoii  Grange  and  Coxwold,  the 
railway  cutting  at  the  latter  place  being  apparently  in  these 
shales.  It  is  only  however  quite  the  top  of  the  formation  that 
is  exposed,  and  there  is  no  evidence  to  judge  of  its  thickness  or 
what  lies  below. 

In  the  Howardian  Hills  a  band  of  wet  ground  marks  the  outcrop 
of  the  Oxford  Clay  in  the  woods  below  Gilling  Park,  in  Hoving- 
ham  High  Wood,  and  along  the  escarpment  to  Easthorpe,  but 
there  are  no  sections  which  call  for  particular  notice.  Between 
Gilling  and  Hovingham  the  outcrop  is  cut  out  by  faults,  and  there 
are  also  one  or  two  slight  breaks  in  it  to  the  south  of  the  latter 
place.  At  Wool  Knoll  the  shales  have  been  worked  for  brick- 
making  but  apparently  without  much  success. 

At  Easthorpe  the  outcrop  is  again  broken  by  fault:?,  so  that  it 
extends  further  westwards  towards  Coneysthorpe  and  is  re[)eated 
in  the  escarpment  along  the  west  side  of  Castle  Howard  Park. 
In  the  bank  behind  Hildenley  Hall  there  are  some  shales  which 
from  their  lithological  character  are  supposed  to  belong  to  this 
formation,  but  the  beds  are  too  much  disturbed  about  here  to  be 
pure  on  the  point,  and  it  is  quite  possible  they  may  represent 
something  much  higher  in  the  geological  scale. 

Between  Castle  Howard  and  Hutton  the  ground  is  so  much 
broken  up  that  the  outcrop  between  these  places  is  very  irregular. 
It  iSrst  comes  in  along  the  foot  of  the  steep  bank  immediately  east 
of  the  house  at  Castle  Howard  and  may  be  traced  along  the  slope 
below  the  Temple  to  the  Mausoleuni. 
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At  Gaterley  it  is  cut  out  by  a  fault  for  some  distance,  but, 
comif  g  in  again  at  Nod  Hill,  ).«*  continued  as  far  as  High  Hutton, 
where  a  bection  is  exposed  on  the  side  of  the  York  road  close  to 
the  brow  of  the  hill,  from  which  characteristic  fossils  are  said  to 
have  been  obtained.  At  this  point  the  beds  are  depressed  to  the 
south  by  a  large  fault,  so  that  the  outcrop  of  the  Oxford  Clay  is 
thrown  forward  to  Button  Banks  Wood,  where  it  forms  the  fine 
escarpment  overlooking  the  Derwent.  Judging  by  the  position 
of  the  sandstones  at  the  top  and  near  the  base  of  this  bank  there 
are  about  70  feet  of  shale  here,  but  this  thickness  rapidly  declines 
to  the  south-east ;  and  along  the  foot  of  the  Wolds  between 
Leavening  and  Garrowby  there  is  not  more  th^m  about  20  feet. 

Beyond  the  Derwent  the  OxfortI  Clay  forms  the  semicircular 
bank  to  the  north  and  east  of  Eddlethorpe  Kennels,  and  also 
crops  out  at  Kennythorpe,  where  it  has  been  dug  for  marling  the 
sandy  land. 

East  of  Bury thorpe  it  asain  forms  a  conspicuous  bank  from 
Birdsall  Grange  by  Langhm  Plant^ition  to  Mount  Ferrant.  At 
this  latter  place  the  outcrop  is  broken  by  a  line  of  fault,  but  is 
continued  again  around  the  village  of  Leavening. 

At  Acklam  these  shales  form  the  lower  part  of  the  bank  above 
the  village,  and  a  section  of  them  is  exposed  in  the  beck  below 
the  church.  South  of  this  the  Oxford  Ciay  forms  a  wet  band  at 
the  foot  of  the  Wold  &s  far  as  Hanging  Grimston,  when  it  becomes 
overlapped  by  the  Chalk,  but  appears  again  at  Garrowby  for  a 
short  distance,  and  has  been  dug  in  one  or  two  places.  At 
Menethorpe  and  Langton  there  are  faulted  inliers  of  this  Clayr, 
but  they  do  not  call  for  any  particular  remark.  There  is  also 
probably  an  inlier  of  the  Oxford  Clay  at  Birdsall,  but  no  clay  is 
seen. 

In  South  Yorkshire  the  Oxford  Clay  again  appears  in  the 
railway  cutting  at  Drewton,  where  the  following  fossils  Ammonitei 
Comptaniy  Ammonites  Elizabethce,  Belemnites  hastatuSy  B.  Owenii^ 
B,  abbreviatuSy  Gryphma  dilatatay  Ostrea  gregaria^  and  Pecten, 
together  with  the  paddle  bone  of  Plesiosaurus  have  been  found  in 
the  shales  immediately  above  the  Kellaways  Rock. 

These  shales  are  here  far  more  argillaceous  than  they  are  to  the 
north  of  the  Cretaceous  overlap,  being  more  like  wuat  they  are 
along  the  outcrop  to  the  south  in  Lincolnshire  and  be)rond.  In 
fact  the  resemblance  between  these  shales  and  the  Kimeridge  Clay 
above  is  so  great  that  except  for  the  undoubted  Oxfordian 
character  of  the  fossils  it  would  be  impossible  to  distinguish  them. 

In  this  district  also,  from  the  entire  disappearance  of  the 
Corallian  Kocks,  it  is  not  possible  to  say  how  much  of  these 
shales  which  together  have  a  thickness  of  over  100  feet  should  be 
assigned  to  the  Oxford,  and  how  much  to  the  Kimeridge  Clay. 
It  is  probable  that  there  is  here  as  in  Lincolnshire  a  complete 
passage  from  one  into  the  other ;  and  that,  in  a  general  way,  the 
Oxford  Clay  may  be  taken  as  occupying  the  flatter  part  of  the 
ground  just  above  the  Kellaways  Rock,  while  the  Kimeridge  Clay 
forms  the  steep  slopes  beneath  the  Chalk  escarpment 
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CHAPTER   XIII. 
THE  MIDDLE  OOLITES  (continued). 

CORALLIAN  ROCKS. 

The  Zones  of  Ammonites  perarmatus  and  Ammonites 

plicatilis. 

General  Remarks. 

We  now  come  to  the  important  group  of  rocks  lying  between 
the  Oxford  and  Kimeridge  Clays,  which  in  the  Yorkshire  area 
swell  out  into  a  grand  mass,  and  form  the  well-known  ranges  of 
hills  encircling  a  great  part  of  the  Vale  of  Pickering.  Some  com- 
prehensive term  is  much  wanted  under  which  to  describe  the 
whole  of  this  series,  and  perhaps  that  of  ^'  Corallian  ^  as  adopted 
by  Messrs.  Blake  and  Hudleston  is  as  good  as  any  other.''^  Mr. 
Hudleston  has  pointed  out  that  this  division  has  no  real  chrono- 
logical value,  and  that  it  comprises  beds  of  somewhat  different 
age  in  different  parts  of  Europe ;  but  if  we  use  the  term  only  in  a 
physical  sense,  as  including  the  great  sandbanks  and  coral  reefs 
which  were  laid  down  in  the  Oxford  Kimeridgian  sea,  there  is 
not  this  objection.  In  point  of  time  the  whole  of  this  group  of 
rocks  contains  but  two  well-marked  faunas,  the  lower  part 
belonging  to  the  Oxfordian,  while  the  upper  portion,  which 
includes  the  Coral  Rag,  represents  to  a  certain  extent  the 
Kimeridgian ;  consequently  under  the  name  Corallian  we  include 
a  series  of  rocks  overlapping  in  opposite  directions  the  more 
important  divisions  of  the  Oxford  and  Kimeridge  Clays. 

Another  difficulty  or  rather  irregularity  in  the  nomenclature  of 
these  rocks  is  the  different  value  given  to  the  term  ^'  Coralline 
Oolite."  Some  authors  we  believe  include  the  whole  series  of 
Corallian  rocks  under  this  name.  Prof.  Phillips,  as  he  did  not 
divide  the  Limestone,  applied  it  to  that  portion  of  the  series  lying 
between  the  Upper  and  Lower  Calcareous  Grit  Mr.  Hudle»ton 
uses  it  for  the  Upper  Limestone,  or  rather  for  the  lower  part  of 
that  formation  exclusive  of  the  Coral  Rag.  In  previous  Memoirs 
explanatory  of  the  maps  of  this  part  of  Yorkshire  we  have 
included  both  Limestones  in  the  Coralline  Oolite,  as  being  fairly 
descriptive  of  this  class  of  rock  and  a  suitable  name  to  make  use 
of  in  those  cases  where  we  are  unable  to  separate  the  lower  from 
the  upper  division.  In  this  manner  we  use  it  in  the  present 
Memoir,  it  being  a  convenient  term  to  employ  when  spealring  of 
both  Limestones,  or  where,  from  the  dying  out  of  the  inter- 
mediate sandstone,  we  are  not  sure  to  which  group  a  particular 

*  Blmke  in  hif  later  work  restricti  the  term  "  Corallian  **  to  the  upper  part  of 
theec  bedi.  Qoait.  Joum.  GeoL  Soc.,  toI.  xuvii.,  p.  497.  The  same  is  done  hy 
Bobertf .    Ibid,,  vol.  xliiL,  p.  829. 
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bed  should  be  assigned.  At  the  same  time  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  under  either  of  these  names  '^  Corallian "  or  ^'  Coralline 
Oolite  ^  we  are  including  a  group  of  rocks  of  which  the  upper 
and  lower  portion  are  biologically  very  distinct.  In  a  general 
way  these  two  portions  may  be  taken  as  representing  the  zones  of 
Am.  perarmatiu  and  Am.  pKcatilis,  the  former  constituting  the 
upper  part  of  the  Oxfordian ;  while  the  latter  would,  according  to 
the  larger  grouping  sometimes  adopted,  be  considered  as  forming 
the  lower  part  of  the  Kimeridgian.  The  system  of  nomenclature 
we  adopt  is  rendered  clearer  in  a  tabular  form : — 

a 

•I 

E  .S  r  upper  Calcareous  Grit.  1  Zone  of 

.§3)0    •  r  Coral  Rag  and  Upper  Limestone.  >  Am.  plicatilis. 

«  ^  j  S I  J  Middle  Calcareous  Grit.  J 

g  'o  I  Lower  Limestone.  1  Zone  of 

O  ^  L  Passage  Beds.  >  Am.  perarmatus. 

Lower  Calcareous  Grit.  J 


Exception  may  be  taken  to  this  grouping ;  but  we  here  use 
the  name  Kimeridgian  only  in  its  larger  signification  as  com- 
prehending all  the  beds  from  the  true  Corallian  to  the  Portlandian 
inclusive,  or  those  strata  to  which  the  term  Upper  Jurassic  is 
ufually  applied.  Considering  the  different  conditions  under 
which  these  beds  were  formed,  and  the  ffust  that  some  of  the 
fossils,  especially  the  gasteropoda,  extend  into  the  true  Kime- 
ridgian, we  think  it  better  to  emphasize  the  great  change  which 
tooK  place  at  the  top  of  the  Lower  Limestone,  and  which  probably 
represents  the  dawn  of  the  Kimeridgian  era.  Thus  it  is  that  the 
Corallian  Rocks  of  Yorkshire  can  only  be  correlated  with  the 
contemporaneous  strata  of  other  parts  of  Europe  on  the  under- 
standing that  they  are  capal)Ie  of  being  united  into  two  groups, 
which  repret<ent  distinct  periods.  The  first  of  these,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  table,  comprehends  the  zone  of  Am,  perarmatus, 
under  which  head  we  include  the  Lower  Calcareous  Grit,  the 
Passage  Beds,  and  the  Lower  Limestone. 

CoBALLiAN  Rocks. — Part  I. 
The  Zone  of  Ammonites  perabmatus. 

Foreign  Eowvalents: — "  Marne  argileuse  oxfordienne  **  (part),  and  "Sable 
ocreux  of  tne  Calcaire  corallique,  Brongniart,  Tableau  des  Terrains,  pp.  viii, 
410,  1829  ;  "  Oxfordien  superieur/'  Tliurmann,  Kssai  sur  les  soul^vements, 
1832 ;  **  Argile  avec  chailles  "  (part),  Thirria,  Carte  g^ologique  de  la  Haute- 
Sa6ne,  p.  8,  M^m.  Soc.  d'hist.  nat.  de  Strassb.,  1830-2;  '*  Oberer  Oxford- 
thon"  (pwt),  von  Mendelsloh,  Geogn.  Profile  der  Schwab.  Alp,  1834; 
"  Unterer  sandiger  Coral  rag,"  Romer,  Verst.  Ool.,  p.  8,  1836  ;  "  Weisser 
Jura  a  und  /3:  Wohlffeachichtete  Kalkbanke  und  Spongitenlager,''  Quenat., 
Flozgebirge  Wiirttembcrgs,  p.  536,  1843;  **  L*fitage  oxfordien"  (part), 
d'Orbigny,  Pal.  Fr.,  p.  609,  1844;  '' Spongitenschichten  oder  Scjpliien- 
kalke,"  Oppd,  Jiuwfonnation,  p.  646,  1856-8;  "Couches  d'Argovie  ou 
Argovien,"  Marcou,  Lettres  sur  les  Roches  du  Jura,  p.  163,  1857;      "Oz- 
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fordien :  Mames  ferrugineuses  oolithiques  "  (and  beds  above),  Martin,  in 
Wright,  Ppoc.  Cottesw.  Nat.  Club^  p.  145,  1870 ;  "  Die  Heersuroer  Schichten 
oder  Perarmatenschichten,"  Brauns,  Der  obere  Jura,  p.  15,  18/4. 

This  zone,  which  for  purposes  of  description  we  further  sub- 
divide, nevertheless  contains  a  well-marked  fauna^  which  unites  it 
into  one  group,  but  clearly  separates  it  from  the  higher  zone  of 
Am,  plicatilis.  A  careful  comparison  of  this  fauna  with  that 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  Coraillian  rocks  shows  that,  although 
the  majority  of  spicies  pas?s  up  from  one  into  the  other,  still  there 
is  a  considerable  difference  between  the  two  groups.  Thus  many 
of  the  species,  such  as  Rhynchonella  Thurmanni,  Avicula  ovalis^ 
Gervillia  aviculoides^  Cylindrites  elonffatus,  Ammonites  cordatus, 
Ammonites  perarviatus  and  others,  which  are  so  plentiful  in  the 
lower  beds,  are  either  absent  or  occur  but  rarely  in  those  above ; 
while  several  species,  that  are  found  sparingly  in  these  beds,  are 
far  more  abundant,  and  better  developed  on  the  higher  horizon. 
This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  gasteropoda,  of  which  a  large 
number  of  new  forms  come  in,  as  has  been  so  clearly  shown  in  the 
admirable  account  of  these  ro2ks  by  Messrs.  Blake  and  Hudie:<ton. 

Further  details  of  this  group  of  rocks  are  given  under  the 
separate  sub-divisions. 

Fossils  of  the  Upper  Oxfordian  Series,  or  Zone  of  Ammonites 

perarmatus. 

Plants. 
Carpolithes  Bucklandi,  L,Sf  H.  \  Carpolithes  conicus,  L.  ^  H. 

Rhizopoda. 

Rhaxella  perforata,  Hinde,                     1  Stellispongia  glomerata  P,  Quenst, 
Stellispongia  corallina,  Fromentel.         \ semicincta  ? ,  Quenst. 

ACTINOZOA. 

Isaatrsda  explanata,  Gold/,  I   Thamnastraaa  concinna,  Qoldf, 

Rhabdophyllia  Phillipsi,  M*Edw.  \  Thecosmilia  annulvis,  FlenUng, 

ECHINODBRMATA. 


Acrosalenia  decorata,  Haime. 
Cidaris  Smithii,  Wright. 
CoUyrites  bicordata,  Leske, 
Ecbinobrissus  dimidiatus,  Phil. 

—  Bcutatus,  Lam, 
Holectvpus  depressus,  Leske, 
■        obloDgus,  Wright. 

Serpula  lacerata,  Phil. 

—  squamosa,  Phil. 

Gljphaaa  rostrata,  Phil, 

—  scabrosa,  Phil. 


Pseudodiadema  versipora,  Phil, 
Pygurus  pentagonalis,  PhU, 
Astrogonium,  sp. 
Astropecten  rectus,  M'Coy. 
Millericrinus  echinatus,  Schlot, 
Pentacnnus,  sp. 


Annblida. 

I  Serpula  tetragona,  Sow, 
tricarinata,  Sow, 

Crustacea. 

I  GlyphsBa  Udressieri,  Meyer, 


POLYZOA. 

Diastopora  diluviana,  M*Edw, 

Brachiopoda. 
Acanthothjris    senticosa,    var.  filey-      Terebratula  fileyensis.  Walker. 
ensis,  Btuik,  Sf  Walk.  'Fhecidium  triangulare,  d'Orb, 


Rhynchonella  lacunosa,  Schlot. 
•—  varians,  var.  socialis,  Phil, 
»«».  ....^  var.  Thurmanni,  Voltg. 


Waldheimia  bucculenta,  Sow, 
P  Hudlestoni*  Walker, 
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Lambllibranchiata. 


Avieula  braamburiensiB,  Sow, 

—  expanse,  Pkil, 

I»yi8,  B.  ^  H. 

OTalia,  PkU, 

Exogyra  nana,  Sow, 

—  spiralis  P,  Chldf, 
Gemlua  avicoloides,  Sow, 
GiTpbasa  chaouefonnis.  Smith, 

dilatata.  Sow, 

Hinnites  tumidus,  Ziet. 
lima  elliptica,  Whiteaves, 

—  fraffilis,  Rom, 
gilKKMa,  Sow. 

UBvioscula,  Sow.  var. 

radis.  Sow, 

Ostrea  flabelloides  P,  Lam, 

—  gregaria,  Sow, 

solitaria.  Sow. 

Peoten  articulaius,  Sckiot, 

fibrosus,  Sow. 

lens.  Sow. 

sabfibrosus,  d*Orb. 

\ragaD8,  Soto. 

Perna  rugosa,  Ooldf. 
Pinna  lanceolata,  Sow, 
Pteroperna  pjgmsea,  K,  Sf  D, 
Triobites  PlotSi,  Llhwyd. 
Anatina  siliqua,  Ag. 
Area  sBmula,  PhU. 

astreicola^  Buma. 

Astarte  duboisiana,  a* Orb, 
extensa,  Pkil, 


Astarte  rhomboidalis,  Phil. 
CucullsBa  pectinata,  Phil. 
Cypricardia,  sp. 
Goniomya  literata,  Sow. 

vBcripta,  Sow. 

Crreaslya  peregrina,  Phil. 
Uomomya  gracilis,  Ag, 
Isocardia  tenera,  Sow. 
Lucina  Beanii,  Lye. 

lirata,  Phil. 

obliq^ua,  Buvig. 

Modiola  bipartita,  Soto. 

imbricata,  Sow. 

Myacites  decurtatus,  PAt7. 

jurassi,  Brong. 

oblatus,  Soto. 

recurvus,  PhU. 

Mytilus  P  jurensis,  Merian. 
Opis  Phillipsi,  Morris, 
Pboladomya  angustata,  Soto. 

carinata,  Ooldf, 

cingulata,  Ag. 

gracilis  P,  Ag. 

paucicosta,  Kom. 

simplex,  PAt7. 

Sowerb^a  desba^esea,  Buvig. 

triangularis,  PAiV. 

Tbracia  Studeri,  Ag, 
Trigonia  Blakei,  Lye. 

clavellata,  Soio. 

snaintonensis,  Lye, 

triquetra,  Seebach. 


Alaria  bispinosa,  Phil. 
Cerithium  muricatum,  Soio. 

russiense,  d*Orb, 

Cbemnitzia  beddingtonensis,  Soto. 
C^Undrites  elongatus,  Phil. 
Littorina  Meriani  P,  Goldf. 
Natica  calypso,    d'Orb.   var.  tenuis, 

Hud. 
Natica  punctura.  Bean. 


SCAPHOPODA. 

Dentalium  entaloides,  Desl, 

Gastbropoda. 

NerinsBa  pseudo-Tisurgis,  Hud, 


Pleurotomaria  bicarinata,  Soto. 

cingulata,  PAt7. 

finranulata,  Ijye. 

Miinsteri,  Rom. 

sp. 

Pseudomelania  Leymeriei,  d^Arch, 
Trochus  obsoletus,  Rom, 


Ammonites  alligatus,  Bean, 
-—  binatus.  Bean. 

canaliculatus,  Munst. 

cordatus,  Soto. 

— var.  excavatus,  Soto. 


goliathus,  d'Orb. 

becticus,  var.  nodosus,  Soto. 

perarmatus,  Soio. 


Cbphalopoda. 

Ammonites  sutherlandias,  Soto. 

varicostatus,  Buckl. 

vertebralis,  Soto. 

Williamsoni,  Phil. 

Belemnites  abbreviatus.  Miller 

hastatus,  Montf. 

tomalitis,  Phil, 


Nautilus  bexagonus,  Soto. 

P18CB8. 

Hybodus  obtusus,  Ag. 
Lepidotus  sp. 

Rrptilia. 
Pliosaurus  grossouvrei,  Sauoage  (P.  teretidens,  Owen,  MS,), 


Asteracantbus  omatissimus,  Ag. 
Hybodus  grossiconus,  Ag. 
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Lower  Caloarbous  Grit. 

Zone  op  Ammonites  perarmatus.    (Lower  part) 

Origin  of  the  name. — All  the  beds  between  the  Oxford  and 
Kiraeridge  Clays  were  originally  included  by  William  Smith  in 
the  general  term  ^^  Coral  Rag ; "  but  this  name  is  descriptive  only 
of  a  portion  of  the  series  and  is  inappropriate  except  for  that  part 
which  is  really  composed  of  this  class  of  rock.  Subsequently,  in 
his  map  of  Yorkshire^  Smith  used  the  term  Calcareous  Grit,  but 
as  he  mistook  the  Oxford  Clay  it  is  not  very  clear  how  much  he 
included  under  this  name^  the  same  colour  being  used  for  all  the 
strata  down  to  the  Lias,  although  the  Calcareous  Grit  escarpment 
is  shown  by  a  darker  shade.  Young  and  Bird  described  the 
formation  under  the  name  Calcareous  Sandstone;  while  Prof. 
Phillips  adopted  that  of  Calcareous  Grit,  and  determined  two 
horizons  of  these  sandstones  to  which  he  gave  the  names  respec- 
tively of  Lower  and  Upper  Calcareous  Grit. 

Synonyms : — "  Iron  sand  or  Carstone  "  of  the  North  Yorksh.  Moors,  Smith, 
Memoir  to  the  Map^  p.  44,  1815;  *'  Sand  beneath  the  Coral  Rag  and  Piso- 
lite/' Smith,  Strata  identified  by  organised  fossils,  1816;  '^'Sand  with  Rock 
of  Calcareous  Grit  and  Sandstone,"  Smith,  Geol.  Map  of  Yorkshire,  1H21 ; 
*'  Calcareous  Sand  and  Grit,"  Conybeare  and  Phillips,  Outlines  of  Geology, 
1822;  "Limestone  and  Cfdcareous  Sandstone"  (part).  Young  and  Bira, 
Geol.  Survey  of  the  Yorksh.  Coast,  p.  70,  1822 ;  "  Lower  Calcareous  Grit," 
Phillips,  Geol.  of  the  Yorkshire  Coast,  p.  33,  1829 :  *'  The  Zone  of  Ammonites 
perarmatus;'  Wright,  Proc.  Cottesw.  Nat.  Qub,  p.  213,  1870;  "Oxfoid 
Grit,"  Blake,  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  xxxvii.,  p.  567. 

The  petrological  character  of  this  rock  is  that  of  a  yellow 
calcareous  sa^datone  with  doggers  and  cherty  bands  passing  down 
into  softer  sandstones,  which  become  more  shaly  towards  the  base 
and  gradually  pass  into  the  sandy  shales  of  the  Oxford  Clay. 
Although  the  term  "  Grit "  is  applied  to  this  rock  there  is  very 
little  of  it  that  would  be  called  a  grit  among  older  formations,  in 
fact  manv  of  the  sandstones  even  of  the  Lower  Oolite  are  harder 
and  firmer  and  far  more  gritty  than  this  bed. 

The  upper  part  of  the  rock  is  on  the  coast  marked  by  from  10 
to  18  feet  of  soft  sandy  beds  containing  lines  of  calcareo-siliceous 
nodules  or  doggers,  which  weather  oat  from  the  softer  beds, 
forming  a  very  conspicuous  feature  in  the  cliff  sections,  and  which 
may  be  observed  at  many  places  inland.  These  rest  on  a  band  of 
very  hard  siliceous  rock  about  3  feet  thick,  which  from  its  angular 
mode  of  weathering  forms  a  marked  line  in  the  cliff  projecting 
beyond  the  softer  beds.  In  the  interior  this  band  of  rock  forms 
the  summits  of  the  Tabular  escarpment,  where,  from  the  softer 
sands  above  being  easily  denuded  away,  it  covers  a  large  part  of 
the  surface  giving  rise  to  the  great  plateaus  or  table-lands  which 
are  so  characteristic  of  these  hills.*  Below  this  comes  the  main 
mass  of  the  Lower  Calcareous  Grit  composed  of  rough  reddish- 
yellow  grits  with  siliceous  bauds  and  nodules  along  certain  lines ; 


*  See  Appendix  (p.  507) .    W.  Smith,  Memoir  on  the  Stratification  of  Hacknets  Hills. 
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which,  becoming  more  aiviUaceoue  towards  the  base,  pass  by 
insenaible  gradatioDs  into  the  Oxford  Clay  below.  The  upper 
part  of  this  portioii  of  the  rock  weathers  iuta  a  very  roufth  and 
iTT^^ular  surface   from  the  unequal  hardness  of  the  sandstone. 

Fig.  16. 

Fossil*  of  the  Louder  CakarKous  Grit. 


a,  Ammonitea  penrmatuB,  Som.  (after  d'Orbigny)  i;  b,  Amrnoniteg  cords' 
tna.  Sow.  (kfter  d'Orliignj)  );  c,  Rhjnchunellti  Toriaos,  var.  Thurmanni, 
FoUt.  (after  DavidwD)  \. 

It  would  appear  aa  if  the  calcareous  and  Biliceoue  m.-itter  had 
segregated  together  along  certain  lines  and  spots  which 
standing  out  from  the  soft  sand  produce  a  lumpy  or  reticubited 
appearauce.  Mr.  Hudleston  has  likened  this  rock  to  a  fine- 
graiued  spongecake.*  It  is  very  poroue  and  full  of  minute 
cavities  which  when  filled  with  a  white  power,  probaMy  a  silicate, 
give  the  rock  a  speckled  appearance.  This  peculiarity  is  more 
marked  at  some  places  in  the  interior,  where  the  specks  are  much 
lai^r  than  they  are  on  the  coast.  A  vteathered  fi-agment  from 
the  surface  of  Bievaulx  Moor  shows  this  structure  remarkably 
well ;  in  this  specimen  the  holes  which  are  very  minute,  are  all 
empty,  and  nothing  remains  but  a  porous  mass  of  siliceous  matter, 
which  from  exposure  has  been  bleached  nearly  white.  These 
specks  or  holes  seem  to  be  due  to  the  same  cause  which  produced 
the  ova  in  the  oohte  above,  and  probably  mark  the  commencement 
of  the  conditioDB  that  produced  the  limestones.  The  specimen 
&om  Kievaulx  Moor  has  all  the  appearance  of  an  oolite  from 


*  Ploc.  Q«ol.  Amoc,  *o1.  iT.,  p.  8B4. 
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which  the  ova  have  been  dissolved  out.  Mr.  Hudleston  suggests 
that  this  structure  may  be  due  to  the  fact  of  the  Calcareous  Grit 
being  deposited  at  the  same  time  as  oolite  beds^  formed  from  the 
denudation  of  coral  reefs,  were  being  laid  down  in  a  neighbouring 
area. 

One  curious  circumstance  connected  with  the  structure  of  this 
rock  is  the  fact  that  it  contains  numerous  minute  spheroidal 
bodies,  which  give  it  a  very  similar  appearance  to  an  ordinary 
oolite.  This  peculiarity  was  fir.-t  noticed  by  Sorby,  who  mentions 
having  found  reniforni  bodies  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Calcareous 
Grit,  which  had  been  converted  into  agate ;  and  suggests  that 
they  may  have  been  Foraminifera.  He  also  notices  the  occurrence 
of  certain  cellular  bodies,  like  Nodosaria,  and  also  spiculse  of 
sponge.*  Blake  mentions  having  found  similar  bodies  in  the 
Oolite  of  the  South  of  England,  which  he  aUo  refers  to  Foramini- 
fera, and  for  which  he  proposed  the  name  Renulina  Sorbyana,f 

Subsequently  SoUas  pointed  put  that  these  rounded  bodies 
were  more  probably  of  sponge  origin,  and  name-l  them  Geodites 
Sorbyanus,  Blake.f  In  1889  Dr.  Hinde,  when  examining  some 
specimens  of  sponge  from  the  Yorkshire  Calcareous  Grit,  dis- 
covered that  they  were  entirely  made  up  of  these  globate  bodies. 
These  sponges  to  which  he  has  given  the  name  Rhaxella  perforata 
**  are  siliceous,  their  walls  consist  of  irregularly  perforated  plates 
or  anastomosing  trabeculae,  which  are  entirely  built  up  of  aggre- 
gated masses  of  minute  globate  spicules  similar  to  those  of  the 
recent  genera  Placospongia  and  Geodia^  without  any  apparent 
intermixture  of  other  spicular  form8."§  This  is  a  very  interesting 
fact  as  it  definitely  settles  that  these  bodies  are  not  Foraminifera  ; 
it  also  shows  from  whence  they  were  derived,  and  the  important 
part  played  by  sponges  in  the  formation  of  the  rock.  The  mineral 
composition  of  the  Calcareous  Grit,  and  the  causes  which  pro- 
duced it,  is  however  a  subject  well  worthy  of  study ;  but  one 
which  as  yet  has  not  been  systematically  undertaken. 

The  Lower  Calcareous  Grit  forms  the  main  mass  of  the  range 
of  hills  which  encircle  the  Vale  of  Pickering,  around  which  it 
crops  out  roughly  in  the  form  of  a  horseshoe.  Starting  from  the 
coast  at  Filey  the  Lower  Calcareous  Grit  gradually  rises  in  the 
cliff  till  turning  inland  it  forms  the  well- marked  feature  culmina- 
ting in  the  conspicuous  hill  of  Oliver  s  Mount  overlooking  the 
town  of  Scarborough.  West  of  this  it  stretches  away  in  a  series 
of  bold  escarpments  by  Hackness,  Saltergate,  Laslingham,  and 
Hawnby  to  JBIack  Hambleton,  where  it  attains  its  greatest 
elevation  1,309  feet  above  the  sea  level.  At  thi:»  point  the  beds 
curve  round  towards  the  south,  and  the  Lower  Calcareous  Grit 
caps  the  grand  escarpment  of  the  Hambleton  Hills  overlooking 


♦  Quart.  Joiirn.  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  vii.,  p.  1. 

t  Monthly  Microscopical  Journ. :  Trans.  Roy.  Mic.  Soc,  vol.  xv^  p.  262,  1876. 

t  Ann.  Mag.  Kat.  Hist.,  5th  ser.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  391,  ISfcO.  Hudleston  also  alludes 
to  a  similar  structure  in  the  shell -beds  of  the  Coral  Rag  at  North  Orimston.  Proc. 
Geol.  Assoc,  vol.  v.,  p.  443. 

§  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc,  1890,  vol.  xlvi.,  p.  59. 
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the  Vale  of  Mowbray,  which  rises  to  an  average  height  of  1,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  plain.  Along  the  southern  end  of  these 
hills  the  beds  are  sharply  cut  off  by  the  srreat  fault  at  Kilbum 
which  has  bro  Jght  down  the  strata  to  a  much  lower  level.*  South 
of  this  dislocation  the  strata  curve  round  to  the  east,  and  the  out- 
crop of  the  Calcareous  Grit  ranges  through  the  Howardian  Hills 
from  Gilling  by  Castle  Howard  and  Malton  to  North  Grimston, 
and  thence  south  by  Birdsall  and  Leavening  to  Acklam.  Through- 
out this  region  the  Calcareous  Grit  becomes  much  thinner  and 
more  argillaceous  than  either  to  the  north  or  west;  the  several 
distinct  beds  so  well  seen  on  the  coast  cannot  be  made  out,  while 
the  lower  part  of  the  rock  splits  up  into  several  bands  alternating 
with  sandy  shale.  The  strata,  also,  being  broken  up  by  a  large 
number  of  faults  it  ceases  to  make  the  fine  continuous  escarpment 
that  it  does  to  the  north  and  west.  The  changes  however  which 
take  place  in  the  rock,  both  in  cha meter  and  thickness,  are  bebt 
understood  by  following  its  outcrop  around  the  basin ;  which  we 
have  shown  may  in  a  general  way  be  divided  into  three  areas — the 
Tabular  range  on  the  north,  tiie  Hnmbleton  hills  on  the  west, 
and  the  Howardian  hills  on  the  south.  These  we  will  now  treat 
in  greater  detail. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  Tabular  range  the  Lower  Calcareous 
Grit  is  first  exposed  in  the  cliffs  north  of  Filey,  where  it  has  a 
thickness  of  from  60  to  70  feet.  The  beds  are  here  very  inacces- 
sible except  at  their  eastern  end,  where  the  upper  part  comes 
above  the  level  of  the  water,  and  may  be  examined  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Filey  promontory.  At  this  spot  the  upper  layers  of  the 
rock  or  ball  beds  are  not  far  from  the  level  of  high-water  mark, 
and  consequently  are  exposed  to  the  full  action  of  the  sea.  From 
this  cause  the  cliffs  have  been  cut  back  into  several  hollows  or 
''  doodles,^  the  floors  of  which  have  been  worn  into  miniature  baths 
renewed  by  every  tide,  and  further  excavated  by  the  bombard- 
ment they  receive  firom  these  natural  cannon  balls.  The  lower 
part  of  these  beds  forms  a  small  ledge  along  which  it  U  possible 
to  walk,  and  here  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  rock  inay  be  best 
noticed.  It  is  seen  that  the  balls  have  a  tendency  to  run  into 
one  another,  and  form  an  irregular  floor  of  blue  siliceous  limestone 
from  which  the  soft  sands  have  been  washed  away.  The  ball  beds, 
which  have  a  thickness  of  about  1 0  f oet  or  rather  more,  form  a 
conspicuous  band  along  the  cliff.  They  rest  on  a  solid  band  of 
cherty  rock,  which,  as  we  have  noticed,  cap*  the  salients  uf  the 
great  inland  escarpment;  below  thi»  are  more  sandstones  with 
lines  of  nodules  or  doggers  which  gradually  pass  dowii  into  e*haly 
sandstone.  These  beds  have  a  thickness  of  about  50  feet,  the 
lower  14  feet  of  which  consists  of  the  more  shaly  portion,  which 
latter  is  very  distinct  at  Gristhorpe  and  Bed  Cliff. 

Froui  Filey  west\>ards  the  Lower  Calcareous  Grrit  rises  in  a 
bold   cliff,  in  which   although  the   beds  are  inaccessible  the  three 

*  On  the  £EU!e  of  this  escarpment  the  figure  of  a  horse  was  cut  in  1857,  which  is 
180  feet  in  length,  80  feet  in  height,  and  covers  3  roods  of  ground.  W.  Grainge, 
Vale  of  Mowbray,  p.  349. 
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marked  lithological  divisions  mentionod  above  may  be  easily 
followed  by  the  eye.  These  three,  the  soft  yellow  sands  of  the 
ball-bedfl,  the  harder  and  somewhat  darker  mass  of  freestones,  and 
the  soft  shaly  sandstone  at  the  base,  continue  in  the  cliff  as  far  as 
the  east  end  of  Gristhorpe  Bay  where  the  ball  beds  are  lost 
beneath  the  Drift,  while  about  the  middle  of  the  bay  the  lower 
beds  also  leave  the  edge  of  the  cliff  and  pass  inland  for  a  short 
distance.  They  are  soon  however  brought  forward  again  by  the 
fault  at  Red  Cliff  where  we  have  one  of  the  grandest  sections  on 
the  coast.  The  Calcareous  Grit  here  rises  in  a  nearly  vertical  cliff 
to  a  height  of  over  250  feet  above  the  sea,  and  forms  a  line  of 
beetling  cnigs  which  overlook  the  magnificent  sweep  of  Oxford 
Clay  and  Kellaways  rock  below.  The  ball  beds  have  been 
removed'  from  tlie  edge  of  the  cliff,  and  as  there  is  still  about 
57  feet  of  beds  above  the  Oxford  Clay,  it  is  evident  that  these 
sandstones  must  be  rather  thicker  in  this  direction. 

On  the  outlier  at  Scarborough  the  Lower  Calcareous  Grit, 
exclusive  of  the  Passage  Beds,  has  a  thickness  of  about  60  feet, 
and  is  very  similar  in  character  to  the  other  sections  on  the  coast. 
The  ball  beds  and  in  fact  most  of  the  other  beds  of  the  Calcareous 
Grit  are  easily  accessible  on  the  north  side  of  the  Castle  Hill, 
where  Mr.  Hudleston  gives  the  following  detailed  account  of 
them.*  ''  Below  these  last  beds  [i.e.  the  lower  part  of  the  Passage 
Beds]  occur  18  feet  of  loose  yellowish  grit  of  medium  grain,  in 
which  there  are  two  layers  of  enormous  doggers.  Some  of  these 
contain  great  masbes  of  shells,  which  towards  the  exterior  of  the 
ball  occur  as  casts  only  in  an  adhering  grit  devoid  of  lime ;  whilst 
the  interior  is  a  mass  of  such  intensely  hard  blue  irony  limestone 
that  all  the  shells  are  firmly  sealed  up  in  it.  Pecten  sub/ibrosus, 
Avicula  sp.,  GryphcBu  mima^  Cardium  sp.,  Dentalium  entaloideum, 
&c,,  young  of  u  cordate  ammonite,  and  a  fruit  were  noticed  in 
one.  The  40-inch  chert-bed  is  one  of  those  intensely  hard  bands 
which,  in  the  interior,  are  often  used  for  roadstone.  The  upper 
portion  weathers  in  a  very  honeycomb  fashion  ;  the  interior  is  an 
impure  siliceous  rock,  containing  a  little  calcic  carbonate  and 
exhibiting — especially  in  the  lower  part — the  pore  or  pinhole 
structure,  to  which  allusion  has  previously  been  made.  Much 
silicified  wood  occurs  in  this  bed.  Next  in  descending  order  we 
have  30  feet  of  spongiferous  (?)  calcareous  grit,  in  large  blocks, 
rough  enough  to  roll  a  Regulus  upon.  This  sub-divisi<»n  may  be 
looked  upon  as  the  backbone  of  the  Lower  Calcareous  Grit 
proper,  and  the  one  which  throughout  the  interior  supplies  most 
of  the  building  stones,  though  not  all.  It  contains  the  greater 
proportion  of  the  sponge-cake  rock,  and  the  fossils  usually  occur 

as  casts At  Scarborough  the  fossils  are  not  nimaerous, 

though  Pecten  subfibrosus  and  GryphcBa  mima  still  muster  com- 
paratively well,  as  they  do  throu«!;hout  the  whole  vertical  section 
of  the  Lower  Calcareous  Grit  in  this  place.  Besides  these  I  have 
noticed  Terebratula  Jileyensis^  Pinna  (very  plentiful  in  the  beds 


*  Proc.  Geol.  Assoc,  vol.  iv.,  p.  398. 
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below),  Gervillia,  Alaria  hispinosay  and  Pleurotomaria  sp.  There 
18  little  or  no  lime  on  the  exterior  of  the  beds,  which  may  be 
taken  as  typical  Lower  Calcareous  Grit  after  long  exposure  to 
the  atmosphere ;  colour  j;^oW en-yellow  to  buff.  The  blocks 
contain,  parallel  with  the  beddin*;,  ramose  projections  which 
appear  like  stags'  horns,  and  also,  both  on  the  vertical  and  hori- 
zontal face,  immense  quantities  of  sponges  (I)  roughened  by 
small  adherent  shells.  Such  blocks  strew  the  beach  at  the  foot 
of  the  cliff,  and  are  certain  to  attract  attention  from  the  curious 
iSgures  which  weathering  brings  out  into  relief.  These  pecu- 
linrities  grow  fainter  as  we  descend  towards  the  Oxford  Clay ; 
and  the  formation  may  be  said  to  commence  with  about  15  feet 
of  a  meagre  argillaceous  sandstone,  which  breaks  into  cuboidal 
fragments,  and  shows  but  few  inequalities  in  weathering/' 

From  Cayton  Bay  the  Lower  Calcareous  Grit  passes  inland 
forming  the  northern  escarpment  of  the  grand  range  of  the 
Tabular  Hills.  On  Olivers  Mount  the  lower  beds,  although  not 
the  lowest,  are  quarried  for  building  stone  and  have  yielded 
the  following  fo9»ila,  —  Aricu la  braambwiensis^  Modiola  bipartita, 
Trigonia  clat^ellatay  and  Rhynchonella  lacunosa.  When  the  reser- 
voir was  made  on  the  summit  of  this  hill  the  rock  was  seen  to  be 
traversed  by  a  number  of  open  joints  which  produced  large 
fissures  running  in  a  north-west  and  south  east  direction. 

At  Hackness  the  strata  are  deeply  cut  into  by  the  Derwent, 
which  has  severed  the  outlier  of  Lower  Calcareous  Grit  forming 
this  hill  from  the  main  outcrop :  this  river  and  its  tributaries  have 
produced  numerous  deep  ramifying  valleys,  the  sides  of  which 
being  frequently  wooded  are  very  picturesque.  Between  these 
valleys  the  Calcaieous  Grit  terminates  in  a  series  of  bold  spurs  or 
nabs  which  have  a  very  striking  appearance  and  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  natural  fortresses ;  in  fact,  from  the  remains  of  dikes  and 
other  ancient  works  which  are  scattered  over  their  summits,  there 
is  very  little  doubt  that  they  were  an  important  stronghold  in 
former  times.  In  this  neighbourhood  there  is  the  remarkable 
outlier  of  Lan£;dale  Higg  which,  although  nearly  two  miles  in 
length,  is  often  not  more  than  50  yards  broad  at  the  top.  This 
hill  rises  to  a  height  of  800  feet  at  its  northern  extremity,  and 
has  a  very  peculiar  aspect,  resembling  a  tinincated  cone,  when 
only  the  end  of  it  is  seen  as  viewed  from  the  north  side  of  Robin 
Hood's  Bay.  There  are  also  the  curious  conical  hills  at  Low 
Langdale  End,  and  that  of  Blakey  Topping,  the  summits  of 
which  are  formed  of  this  rock. 

At  Saltergate  the  escarpment  of  the  Lower  Calcareous  Grit 
runs  out  to  the  north  in  a  long  promontory,  and  forms  a  large 
spread  of  moorland  rising  to  a  height  of  950  feet  above  sea-level. 
From  this  point  the  beds  decline,  and  pass  by  Levisham  Moor 
and  Newton  to  Spaunton,  where  the  summit  is  not  more  than 
about  500  feet  above  sea-level ;  beyond  this  they  again  rise,  and 
run  up  in  a  series  of  bold  headlands  between  the  great  intersecting 
valleys  formed  by  the  River  Dove,  the  Hodge  Beck,  the  Hiccal 
and  the  Seph.     Throughout  this  region  the  Lower  Calcareous 
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Grit  has  a  thiokness  of  about  150  feet^  and  consists  principally  of 
yellow  calcareous  sandstone  graduating  into  shale  in  the  lower 
part,  so  that  no  exact  line  can  be  drawn  between  its  base  and  the 
top  of  the  Oxford  Clny.  In  the  upper  part  the  rock  becomes 
very  sandy  and  contains  lines  of  nodules,  similar  to  those  seen  on 
the  coast,  which  are  well  exposed  in  the  \ted  of  the  River  Seven, 
about  Spaunton  and  elsewhere.  One  curious  feature  connected 
with  the  Lower  Calcareous  Grit  in  this  area  are  the  numerous 
'^ griffs"  or  narrow  gullies  with  vertical  sides  that  the  small 
streams  have  cut  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  rock.  These  are 
well  seen  on  Levisham  Moor ;  they  are  often  30  or  40  feet  deep 
and  only  a  few  yards  wide,  remindii^  one  of  miniature  canons. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  Tabular  Hills  at  AUerston  and  Ebber- 
ston  the  Lower  Calcareous  Grit  is  brought  up  by  a  large  fault,  so 
that  the  whole  of  these  beds,  which  have  a  thickness  here  of 
about  130  feet,  crop  out  on  the  hill-side  and  are  worked  in  several 
quarries.  The  following  beds  are  seen  in  the  quarry  near  the 
limekilns : — 

Section  in  AUerston  Quarry, 

Ft.  In. 
Liftht-coloured  and  siliceous  sandstone  with  fossils.     Lower 

part  nodular  -  -  -  -  -  -10  0 

Blue  siliceous  band  with  fossils  -  -  •  -       1  0 

Fine-grained  massive  sandstone.     Worked  in  large  blocks     -     15  0 

The  beds  are  fairly  fossiliferous ;  and  from  this  quarry  and  that 
at  the  foot  of  Givendale  we  obtained  Rhynchonellay  Avicula  braam- 
buriensisy  Gervillia^  OstreUy  Pecten  vagans^  Astarte,  Cypricardia, 
Isocardia  tenera^  Ammonites  cordatuSy  Wood,  &c. 

West  of  Bilsdale,  where  we  may  be  said  to  enter  the  Ham- 
bleton  Hills,  the  Lower  Calcareous  Grit  becomes  harder  and 
more  siliceous,  and  consists  principally  of  cherty  sandstone  with 
calcareous  bands  which  being  more  massive  than  thf  beds  to  the 
east  are  able  to  withstand  the  action  of  denudation  better,  and 
in  a  few  places  as  at  Peak  Scar,  Boltby  Scar,  Whitestone  Cliff, 
and  RoulBton  Scar  to  form  grand  vertical  cliffs.  At  the  former 
of  these  places  the  following  section  which  shows  the  siliceous 
character  of  the  beds  was  measured : — 

Section  at  Peak  Scar. 

Oolitic  limestone        -  - 

„               weathering  sandy  .  -  - 

Hard  limestone           .            .  -  .  - 

Hard  white  beds         .            -  -  -  - 

Calcareous  beds          .            -  .  -  - 

Hfljtl  biliceous  bed,  dark  coloured  -  .  . 

Siliceous  beds,  whitish            .  -  -  . 
Siliceous  calcareous  beds,  become  sandstones  further  on 

Cherty  sandstones      -            -  -  -  - 

Total  thickness  exposed  -  -    97     7 

The  basement  bede,  which  are  softer  and  more  shaly,  are  not 
exposed  here. 


Ft. 

In 

-    12 

0 

-      2 

0 

-      3 

6 

-      6 

4 

-      3 

0 

-      1 

6 

-     7 

0 

.      8 

5 

-    53 

10 
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In  this  neighbourhood  the  Lower  Calcareous  Grit  forms  the 
main  mass  of  the  remarkable  outliers  of  Easterside,  Hawnbj 
Hill,  and  Coiim  Hill,  although  their  summits  are  capped  by  higher 
bed^. 

At  Black  Hambleton  where  the  Calcareous  Grit  rises  to  a 
height  of  1,309  feet  above  sea-level  it  attains  its  most  north* 
westerly  limit.  The  rock  has  here  a  greater  thickness  than  any- 
where else  throughout  its  entire  range ;  judging  from  the  position 
of  the  springs  which  issue  from  its  base  there  must  be  nearly 
200  feet  of  sandstone  although  from  the  large  amount  of  detritus 
covering  the  outcrop  it  is  not  easy  to  calculate  it  with  accuracy. 

As  we  trace  the  Calcareous  Qrit  southwards  along  the 
Hambleton  escarpment,  we  find  that  it  becomes  split  up  by 
calcareous  bands  and  thin  limestones;  this  is  first  seen  at  Boltby, 
where  towards  the  top  of  the  scar  is  a  thin  limestone  which 
appears  to  be  the  same  as  the  thick  bed  to  the  north  at  High 
Paradise  and  Eepwick,  but  is  certainly  not  the  same  as  that 
capping  the  hill  at  this  spot  and  dipping  eastwards  to  Cold 
Eirkby.  The  following  section  measured  in  the  scar  at  Boltby 
shows  this  bed,  which,  however,  soon  appears  to  die  out  and 
cannot  be  traced  much  further  to  the  southward,  although  there 
appears  to  be  something  of  the  same  sort  in  the  interior 
valleys  :— 

Section  in  Boltby  Sea 


'.a 

|2 


Siliceous  beds 

Sandatone,  with  curious  markings 

Siliceous  bed 

Sandstone    - 


** 


Siliceous  bed 


n 


SiHoeons  sandstone  - 
f  Siliceous  limestone  - 
<  Sand^  limestone 
I  Oolitic  limestone     • 

Sandstone    • 

Siliceous  bed 

Rubbly  bed  - 

Sandstone  with  nodules 

Siliceous  band 

Sandstone  with  fucoids 

Sandstone    - 

Massive  sandstone  with  bands  of  nodules 

Soft  sandstone  -  .  . 

Sandstone  with  bands  of  flint  nodules 

Total  beds  seen 


centre 


Ft. 

In. 

1 

2 

3 

2 

1 

2 

1 

4 

4 

6 

1 

0 

1 

4 

1 

0 

0  10 

1 

6 

1 

6 

13 

0 

1 

6 

0 

8 

1 

0 

2 

2 

1 

0 

4 

6 

0  11 

3 

7 

1 

4 

7 

0 

-    65    2 


Further  south  this  band  of  limestone  dies  out,  and  we  obtain  one 
continuous  sandstone  formation,  which  forms  the  grand  precipices 
of  Whitestone  Cliff  and  Roulston  Scar,  where  a  mural  face  o 
over  100  feet  is  exposed,  although  this  is  not  quite  the  full  thick- 
ness of  the  rock,  some  little  distance  interyening  above  before  the 

S    6183d.  u 
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higlier  band  of  limestone  comes  on.  Opposite  this  latter  is  tne 
curious  conical  mnss  of  Hood  Hill,  which  is  capped  by  a  small 
outlier  of  this  rock. 

Here  the  escarpment  turns  round  to  the  east  by  Kilbum  and 
Wass  to  Ampleforth  where,  from  the  dying  out  of  the  limestone, 
the  sandstones  of  the  Lower  and  Middle  Calcareous  Grit  come 
together,  and  further  east  can  only  be  treated  as  one  formation.  • 

Beyond  Oswaldkirk  the  Calcareous  Grit  is  cut  out  for  a  time, 
but  appears  again  for  a  short  space  about  Stonegrave ;  it  is, 
however,  not  weJl  seen  here,  the  greater  part  of  the  escarpment 
being  formed  of  lintestone  repeated  by  the  fault  in  the  bank  side. 
There  is  a  considerable  dip  to  the  east  along  this  bank  so  that  it  is 
probable  that  the  dividing  line  between  these  sandstones  is  soon 
brought  against  the  fault ;  we  should  therefore  be  inclined  to  refer 
the  sandstone  at  Oswaldkirk  and  Stonegrave  to  the  Middle  Cal- 
careous Grit,  although  being  very  unfossiliferous  we  have  no 
evidence  that  such  is  the  case. 

In  the  faulted  area  about  Coxwold  the  Calcareous  Grit  is  seen 
in  quarries  near  Wildon  Grange,  Coxwold,  ^nd  Newburgh  Park ; 
most  of  these  are  near  the  base  of  the  rock,  but  it  does  not  make 
a  good  feature,  and  its  relntion  to  the  beds  above  is  obscure. 

Throughout  the  Howardian  Hills  the  strata  have  been  so  much 
disturbed  that  the  outcrop  of  this  rock  instead  of  forming  one 
continuous  line  across  the  country  is  broken  up  into  a  series  of 
detached  portions  having  no  connexion  with  one  another.  In  a 
general  way  there  are  two  parallel  escarpments ;  the  first  starts 
from  the  picturesque  nose  of  Gilling  Park,  and  ranges  by  Hoving- 
ham  i^ank  and  Slingsby  Bank  to  Malton ;  the  second,  which  is 
thrown  forward  by  a  large  east  and  west  fault,  commences  a  little 
to  the  west  of  Castle  Howard  Park,  and  ranges  through  that  park 
by  Hutton  and  Langton  to  Bui*ythorpe;  thence  passing  south 
along  the  edge  of  the  Wolds  by  Leavening  and  Acklam  till  it  is 
lost  beneath  the  overlap  of  the  Chalk.  Throughout  this  area  the 
whole  of  the  sand&tone  hus  been  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
Lower  Calcareous  Grit,  but  whether  this  is  really  the  case  is  as 
yet  undecided.  It  is  probable  that  at  Gilling  and  Ho\angham  we 
have  both  the  Middle  and  Lower  Calcareous  Grit,  while  fiurther 
west  towards  A|)pleton  the  whole  of  the  sandstone  that  has  been 
mapped  appears  to  belong  to  the  Lower  Calcareous  Grit. 

Along  the  northern  of  these  two  outcrops  the  Calcareous  Grit 
is  traceable  from  Gilling  Park  tor  some  distance  on  either  side 
of  the  hill  to  within  about  a  mile  of  Hovingham  Spa.  At  this 
point  a  large  fault,  which  is  probably  to  some  extent  the  cause  of 
these  mineral  waters,  elevates  the  beds  to  the  south,  so  that  we 
find  the  Calcareous  Grit  capping  the  hill  at  Hovingham  High 
Wood,  and  forming  a  series  of  bold  escarpments  by  Bank  WoiSl, 
South  Wood,  Fryton  Wood,  Slingsby  Bank  Wood,  Coney sthorpe 
Banks  Wood  to  Easthorpe.  It  is  here  cut  out  by  the  Hildenley 
faults,  but.  coming  in  again  at  Musley  Bank,  is  traceable  as  far  as 
M^ton,  where  it  is  largely  quarried  tor  freestone. 
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At  Appleton-le-Street  these  beds  are  brought  up  by  a  roll  of 
the  strata,  and  are  well  seen  in  several  quarries  near  the  village. 
There  are  about  14  feet  of  Lower  Calcareous  Grit  seen  here 
beneath  the  Limestone  and  Passage  Bed,  of  which  Messrs.  Blake 
and  Hudleston  give  the  following  account :  *  ''  The  beds  visible 
consist  of  alternations  of  soft  buff  and  hard  blue  rock^  which 
are  fairly  fossiliferous,  especially  on  approaching  the  next  group. 
These  are  the  'freestone'  and  'flint'  of  the  workmen.  The 
*  flint '  or  hard  blue,  occurs  in  beds,  and  sometimes  in  doggers. 
The  top  bed  included  in  this  series  is  pretty  full  of  Rhynchonella 
Thurmanni;  it  sometimes  presents  the  speckled  appearance  of 
the  next  group.  The  Ammonites,  &c.  lie  mostly  towards  the 
upper  part ;  the  following  fossils  are  noted — Nautilus  hexagonus, 
Ammonites  eordntus  (excavatus),  A.  goliathns^  A.  plicatilisf  (A, 
perarmatus  is  less  common),  GryphcBa  dilatata,  Glyphea  rostrata, 
teeth  of  Pliosaurus  and  Lamna  f.  Wood.  Some  of  the  Brachiopoda 
quoted  in  the  next  series  are  also  met  with.^f 

South  of  the  great  east  and  west  fault  the  Lower  Calcareous 
Grit  crops  out  again  at  Head  Hag  and  Mill  Hill,  and  also  in  the 
western  part  of  Castle  Howard  Park,  where  it  forms  the  fine 
escarpment  of  Cumhag  and  Owlers  Woods,  and  dipping  to  the 
north-west  covers  a  large  area  between  this  point  and  the  Great 
Lake.  There  is  here  a  very  famous  quarry  in  the  grit  from  which 
most  of  the  stone  was  obtained  of  which  Castle  Howard  is  built^ 
and  which  is  also  remarkable  for  the  abundance  of  aptychi  of 
Ammonites  and  the  })hragmacones  of  Belemnites  whicn  it  con- 
tains. From  this  quarry  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  a 
specimen  oi  Ammonites  perarmatus  with  the  aptychus  attached. 
The  following  species  were  collected  at  this  quarry  : — 

Fossils  from  Park  Quarry,  Castle  Howard. 


Ammonites  perannatus. 

plicatilis. 

oiplex. 

cordatus. 

Belemnites  abbreviatus. 
hastatus. 


CoUyrites  bicordatus. 

Holectypus  depressus. 

Rhynchonella  Thurmanni. 

Gryphaea  dilatata. 

Ezogyra  nana. 

Pecten  vagans. 

Modiola  bipartita.  |  Nautilus  hexa|;^onus. 

This  spread  of  rock  is  sharply  cut  off  by  an  east  and  west  fault 
ranging  just  south  of  Owlers  Wood  and  the  Great  Lake,  which 
throws  up  the  beds  on  the  south  side  so  that  the  Calcareous  Grit 
crops  out  again  in  Ray  Wood  immediately  east  of  the  house,  form- 
ing a  range  of  low  hills  past  the  Mausoleum  to  Gaterley.  It  is 
here  cut  out  by  a  great  north-west  fault,  but  comes  in  again  at 
Nod  Hill,  and  may  be  traced  thence  nearly  to  the  allunum  of  the 
Derwent.  At  High  Hutton,  the  beds  oeing  depressed  by  the 
York  Road  fault,  it  forms  a  considerable  spread,  and  gives  rise  to 


*  Quart.  JTourn.  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  zxxiii.|  p  868. 
t  See  page  322. 
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the  finest  escarpment,  that  of  Hutton  Banks,  which  the  rock 
makes  anywhere  in  this  district. 

In  the  railway  cutting  here  there  is  a  good  section  of  the  rock 
showing  the  shaly  character  of  the  lower  part  of  the  formation  for 
a  thickness  of  16  feet ;  about  46  feet  of  sandstones  (representing 
the  Calcareous  Grit)  being  shown  above.* 

The  upper  part  of  the  rook  is  very  fossiliferous,  and  the 
following  list  has  been  obtained  from  quames  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Derwent 


Acrosalenia. 
Ck>llyrite8  bieordatus. 
Glyphea  rostrata. 
Rhynchonella       yarians,       var. 

Thunnanni. 
Anomia 

Avioula  expansa. 
Ezogvra  nana. 
GrTphasa  dilatata. 


Lima  l»yiu8cula. 
Lima  sp. 
Ostrea. 

JPecten  vagans. 
Astarte  ovata. 
Luoina  bellona. 
Modiola  imbricata  P. 
Tanoredia. 
Belemnites  tomatilis. 


Beyond  the  Derwent,  from  the  faulted  nature  of  the  ground^ 
the  outcrop  of  the  Lower  Calcareous  Grit  is  divided  into  two 
tongues,  one  of  which  runs  to  Langton  and  beyond,  appearing 
again  at  North  Grimston  ;  the  other  curves  round  by  Eddlethorpe 
to  the  conspicuous  hill  of  Fox  Cover  Plantation,  and  Kennythorpe ; 
where,  meeting  with  the  large  Burythorpe  faults,  it  is  thrown 
further  to  the  east,  and  forms  the  large  spread  upon  which  Birdsall 
Hall  stands.  The  western  edge  of  this  plateau  forms  a  good 
escarpment,  extending  from  Birdsall  Grange  by  Langhill  and 
Heights  Plantations  to  Mount  Ferrant.  It  is  here  interrupted 
by  a  small  fault,  but,  after  a  short  distance,  is  continued  again 
by  Leavening  and  Acklam  to  Hanging  Grimston.  Between 
Leavening  and  Acklam  the  beds  are  thrown  into  a  sharp  anti- 
clinal, from  the  summit  of  which  the  Lower  Calcareous  Grit  and 
Oxford  Clay  were  denuded  before  the  deposition  of  the  Chalk ; 
so  that,  at  the  axis,  that  formation  reposes  directly  on  the  Lower 
Oolite.  This  appears  also  to  be  the  case  in  the  valley  fronoi  which 
the  Gilder  Beck  issues,  where  the  Chalk  seems  to  rest  directly  on 
the  Lias,  the  whole  of  the  Oolites  being  cut  out ;  but  there  is  so 
much  talus  from  the  Chalk  that  the  evidence  is  not  very  clear. 
South  of  Hanging  Grimston  the  Lower  Calcareous  Grit  is  hidden 
by  the  Cretaceous  Beds  for  some  distance,  but  appears  again  on 
the  hill  above  Ley  Field  near  Garrowby,  where  it  seems  to  have 
been  quarried. 

Grbystqne  OR  Passage  Beds. 

These  beds  were  formerly  included  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
Lower  Calcareous  Grit  of  the  coast  section,  while  inland  the 
higher  portion  of  them  was  classed  with  the  Lower  Limestone. 

*  Se§  Geology  of  the  Country  N.E.  of  York  tnd  S.  of  Malton  (Geol.  Smrey), 
p.  19. 
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They  in  reality  form  a  passage  from  the  sandy  beds  of  the  Cal- 
careous Grit  into  the  Limestone  above,  but  they  have  such  a 
peculiar  lithological  character^  and  in  the  country  west  of  Forge 
Valley  make  such  a  distinct  physical  feature  that  we  have  mapped 
them  as  a  separate  division.  In  this  district,  where  they  are 
locally  known  by  the  name  of  "  Qreystone,"  they  are  extensively 
quarried  for  building  walls  and  mending  roads.  They  are  also 
used  for  the  same  purposes  in  the  Hackness  outlier  to  the  north, 
where  they  are  better  known  by  the  name  "  Wallstone." 

Synonyms : — "  Lower  Calcareous  Grit "  (in  part),  Phillips  and  others ; 
"  WaUstone,"  Smith,  Geol.  Map  of  Hackness,  1832 ;  **  Lower  Passage  Beds," 
Hudleston,  The  Yorkshire  Oolites,  Part  IL,  Proc.  Geol.  Assoc.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  396, 
1876 ;  "  The  Greystone  or  Passage  Beds,"  Mem.  of  the  GeoL  Survey  ( Ezpl. 
of  96  S.W.),  p.  16,  1880. 

In  lithological  character  these  beds  present  every  gradation 
from  a  sandstone  to  a  limestone ;  the  majority  of  the  rock  how- 
ever consists  of  highly  siliceous  limestones^  which  along  certain 
horizons  are  very  fossUiferous.  Inland  these  beds  are  more  fissile 
than  they  are  on  the  coast,  and  split  up  into  flags  often  of 
considerable  dimensions.  They  pass  down  into  a  loose  saud  con- 
taining decomposed  fragments  of  the  rock,  which  is  evidently  its 
residue,  the  lime  having  been  dissolved  out ;  on  some  of  tiie  more 
exposed  localities,  as  Brompton  and  Troutsdale  Moors,  there  is 
nothing  left  but  the  sand,  while  the  springs  which  rise  from  them 
form  large  deposits  of  calcareous  tufa  in  the  valley  below.  The 
upper  part  of  the  rock  becomes  more  calcareous  and  oolitic  as  it 
approaches  the  true  limestone  above,  the  passage  being  so  gradual 
that  no  exact  line  can  be  drawn  between  them. 

There  are  fine  exposures  of  these  beds  on  the  coast  at  Filey  and 
Scarborough,  at  both  of  which  places  the  whole  thickness  may  be 
measured  and  examined  in  detail.  The  following  section  is 
measured  on  the  north  side  of  the  Filey  promontory,  partly  at  the 
east  point  of  the  clifi*  and  partly  in  one  of  the  doodles  previously 
mentioned.  In  order  to  show  the  relation  of  the  beds  to  one 
another,  we  give  the  whole  of  the  section  that  is  exposed  : — 


Section  measured  on  the  North  Side  of  the  Carr  Nose,*  Filey. 


Upper 

Limb* 

stonbP 


MiODLB 

Calc» 
Grit? 


Boulder  Clay  resting  on  a  denuded  surface, 
f  Irregular  rubbly  Oolitic  Limestone 
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•^  d  0  J  White    shelly    Limestone    partly    oolitic,  with 
ol3  "i  I      Exogyra  nana,  Ostrea  duriuscula,  Pecten  arti- 
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mo 


culatuSf  Pecten  vagans 
Fissile  slabby  beds  •  -  -  • 

Massive  Sandstone  with  fucoids  on  top  •> 
Shelly  band  containing  SerptUa,  Geroillia  avicu* 

hides,  Pecten  subjibrosus,  Exogyra  nana,  Gry* 

pk<ea  dilatata,  Chemniteia  keddingtonensis 
Hard  massive  sandy  Grit  with  GerviUia  avicuhides 

and  Pecten  subjiorosus  along  certain  lines 
^Brown  and  yellow  nodular  Grit  .  -  . 
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*  Car-nttse.    Literal  translation  "  the  promontory  with  the  fort" 
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Passage 
Beds. 
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Lower  Cal- 
careous Grit. 


f  Hard  grey  Grit  with  irregular  top  containing 
Serpula,  Vermicularia,  AoictUa,  IVigonia 
Brown  and  yellow  Grit   -  -  -  - 

Hard  irregular  grey  Grit  ... 

Hard  grey  Grit  -  -  -  -  - 

Nodular  bed  with  comminuted  shells 
Cherty  oolitic  bed  almost  pisolitic  with  fossils 
Trichites  Plottii,  &c.    -  -  -  - 

Oolitic  bed  with  Serpula,  Exogyra  nana,  &c. 
Grey  gritty  bed  with  small  SerpuUe 
Grey  gritty  bed  with  Gryp/uea  dilatata,  lower  and 
upper  valve  separate    .  -  -  - 

Pale  greenish  grey  Grit  -  -  -  - 

f  Bro^Ti  sandy  bed  -  .  .  - 

I  Grey  Grit  with  Rhynchonella  Tkurmaimi 
«•  I  Grey  Grit  with  Rhynchonella  Thurmanni 
'C  '\  Grey  Grit  with  GervUlia  aviculoides 

Brown  sandy  Grit  with  Gryphma  dilatata 
Brown  sandy  Grit  mthPectensubfibrosus,  Exogyra 
nana,  Gervillia  aviculoides       ••  -  . 

**  Rhynchonella  bed  with  fucoidal  base  containing 

P§cten  subfibrosus,  Gervillia  aviculoides 
Rhynchonella  bed,  Rhynchonella  Thurmanni  very 
abundant         ..... 
Spongy  bed  shaly  at  base  with  a  band  of  Gervillia. 
ttvictdoides,  Gryphaa  dilatata  .  .  - 

Grervillia  beds,  Crervillia  aviculoides  veiy  abundant 
Hard  grey  Grit  with  Pec  ten  subfibrosus  and  Crer- 
villia aviculoides  .  .  .  - 
Grey  gritty  bed  full  of  Serpula,  Exogyra  nana, 

Pecten  subfibrosus,  and  Plant  remains  • 
Soft  sandy  beds  in  three  or  four  divisions  with 
very  large  doggers,  Serpula  lacerata,   Pecten 
J      subfibrosus,  Gryphaa  dilatata,  Exogyra  nana  - 
\  Hard  grit^  Sandstone  with  doggers 
Massive  Sandstone  passing  down    into    shaly 
Sandstone  about         .  .  - 
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The  passage  beds  may  be  divided  into  two  series — the  grey  grita 
and  the  red  or  brown  grits.  At  Filey  the  upper  of  these  divisions 
consists  of  grey  eiliceous  and  suboolitic  limestones  alternating  with 
more  gritty  beds  not  very  rich  in  fossils.  These  pass  down  into 
brown  and  grey  grit,  which  are  much  more  fossiliferous,  and 
which  are  particularly  remarkable  for  the  great  quantity  of 
Brachiupoda  they  contain.  Towards  the  base  the  surfaces  of  some 
of  the  blocks  are  covered  with  peculiar  branching  forms,  which 
may  have  been  dicliotomous  cylindrical  sponges,  while  the  rock 
itself  becomes  softer  and  more  porous,  and  finally  passes  into  the 
soft  sandy  beds  of  the  Lower  Calcareous  Grit.  Mr.  Hudleston 
has  given  such  an  admirable  description  of  this  section  that  we 
quote  him  in  extenso,  ^^  This  is  an  important  series  of  siliceous 
and  sub-oolitic  limestones,  alternating  with  yellow  calcareous 
p:it ;  towards  the  bai^e  are  shelly  grits,  and  limestones  extremely 
fossiliferous.  Some  of  these  latter  are  remarkable  for  containing 
a  quantity  of  Brachiopoda,  especially  of  Rhynchonella — a  circum- 
stance distinguishing  them  at  once  from  the  Upper  Passage-beds. 
The  higher  subdivision  of  this  seriei^,  from  its  abundance  of  grit, 
has,  of  coiu^e,  affinities  with  the  calcareous  grit  of  the  Brigg, 
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whose  deposition  is  foreshadowed  by  these  beds ;  and  we  can 
very  easily  imagine  their  becoming  so  gritty,  that  we  should  be 
disposed  to  measure  them  in  with  the  overlying  calcareous  grit. 
A  line  of  lenticular  nodules^  which  sometimes  coalesce  into  a  hard 
blue  silico-calcareous  band,  is  the  topmost  bed,  and  there  is 
generally  another  of  similar  character  at  some  little  distance 
beneath.  The  first  eight  feet  of  beds  are  poor  in  fossils ;  still 
some  of  the  common  forms  of  the  Lower  Calcareoucs  Grit  are 
scattered  about — such  as  Gervillia  aviculoides,  Pecten  sub/ibrosus, 
&C. ;  I  have  found  also,  Avicula  ovalis.  Below  this  is  a  line  where 
there  are  several  small  fossils^  associated  with  a  small  Serpula^ 
of  rather  peculiar  form.  The  lowest  ten  feet  of  beds  contain  a 
really  fine  series,  and  constitute,  upon  the  whole,  the  most  in- 
teresting portion  of  the  Filey  Brigg  section.  Some  of  the  beds 
are  peculiar :  a  specimen,  highly  charged  with  Rhynchonella^  is  a 
blue-centred  rather  gritty  limestone,  buif-coloured  at  the  edges, 
and  full  of  small  yellowish  oolitic  granules,  like  figseeds,  well 
shown  by  contrast  against  the  blue  matrix.  Sections  of  the  stems 
of  Atillericrinusy  in  opaque  calcite,  impart  a  glistening  appearance, 
which  is  further  enhanced  by  the  sparry  condition  of  some  of  the 
rhynchonellas.  One  little  Pseudodiadema  may  be  noted.  There 
are  plenty  of  those  curious  dichotomizing  forms  in  these  beds, 
which  throughout  the  Filey  promontory  generally  are  such 
characteristic  features  of  the  liower  Calcareous  Grit.  Whether 
these  curious  forms  are  due  to  sponges  or  not  may  be  a  ques- 
tion. It  seems  probable  that  they  represent  an  organic  body  of 
prolate  growth,  which  ramified  freely  in  the  accumulating  sandy 
and  calcareous  sediment,  and  whose  decomposition  has  deter- 
mined the  deposit  of  a  larger  amount  of  calcitic  and  siliceous 
matter  than  has  been  the  case  with  the  surrounding  mass ; 
weathering  has  brought  this  difference  into  relief.  The  quantity 
of  organic  and  pyritous  matter  yet  remaining  unoxidised  in  the 
cores  of  these  bodies  causes  them  to  be  blue-centred  when  the 
surrounding  mass  has  already  assumed  the  pale  buff  of  the  ordinary 
calcareous  grit.  Very  fine  quartzose  sand  is  the  principal  ingre- 
dient of  the  insoluble  portions  of  these  limestones,  but  there  are  a 
considerable  number  of  small  oval  bodies  of  opaque  white  silica, 
similar  to  those  already  mentioned,  as  occurring  in  the  Upper 
Paasage-btds,  where,  however,  they  are  generally  larger.  There 
is,  also,  a  considerable  (|uantity  of  opaque  white  silica  in  frag* 
ments,  which  seems  to  have  replaced  shelly  matter. 

"  Groups  and  scattered  specimens  of  Rhynchonclla  variaiis, 
var.  Thurmanni  are  plentiful;  more  rarely  we  find  a  shortish 
variety  of  Terebratula  allied  to  T.  hisuffarcinata  {T. Jileyensisj 
Walker),  and  there  is  a  small  iValdheimia  occurring  rather 
plentifully  upon  a  certain  line.  Gryphcea  dilatata^  Ostrea  jlabeU 
loides,  O.  solitaria^  Gervillia  aviculoideSy  Isocardia^  Millericrinus 
echinatus,  Serpula,  and  nests  of  the  inevitable  Gryphcea  mima  are 
the  most  obvious  fossils.  About  six  feet  from  the  bottom  is  a 
bed  so  full  of  Gervillia  as  to  attract  some  notice;  cordate  am- 
monites occur  throughout.     A.  perarmatus  is  also  reported  from 
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here,  as  we  should  expect,  though  probahlv  more  plentiful  still 
lower  down  in  the  series.  I  hear  also  of  nn  ammonite  which 
answers  to  the  description  of  A.  Williamsoni ;  the  latter  f osril  Is 
certainly  characteristic  of  the 'Red  beds 'of  Scarborough  Castle 
Hill,  which  occupy  an  analogous  place  just  above  the  Dogger- 
series,  and  are  there  the  representatives,  as  regards  position,  of 
the  Lower  Passage-beds,  though  the  fauna  is  somewhat  different. 
Fossil  wood  is  rather  plentiful,  both  in  this  and  the  underlying 
division.  These  beds  are  finely  exhibited  in  the  curious  rocky 
amphitheatres  called  *  doodles,'  where  splendid  overhanging  slabs 
of  rock  belonging  to  this  series  may  be  observed  charged  with 
the  above  fossils,  and  interwoven  with  the  large  dichotomizing 
branches  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made."'^ 

At  Scarborough  the  division  into  two  series  is  more  marked; 
the  upper  beds  being  characterised  by  the  great  quantity  of 
Gervillia  aviculoides  they  contain,  while  the  lower  beds,  which  are 
of  a  deep  brownish  red  colour,  in  striking  contrast  to  those  above, 
are  much  more  ferruginous  and  contain  vast  quantities  of  Exogyra 
nana  {Ostrea  mtma),  Pecten  subjibrosus  as  well  a<)  afew  individuals 
of  other  forms. 


Section  measured  on  the  North  Side  of  the  Castle  Hilly 

Scarborouffh.f 


8TONK. 


Passagb 
Beds. 
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Boulder  Clay. 

LowKA  Li  MS*  r  ^^'^**^  Limestone  in  several  beds  with  Echinobrissus 
^  "  i     sctUatuSj  Exogyra  nana,  OervUlia  avicuhides,  and 

I     Trwonia   -••-.. 

"Falsebedded  Grit  with  small  projections  weathering 
black       -----. 

Soft  sandy  stone  with  ferruginous  nodules 

Parting  with  Pecten  subjibrosus      ... 

.  Irregular  spongy  Grit  with  Cjflindrites 

I  Soft  bed  with  uneven  base  ... 

Fine  trained  grey  spongy  Grit  with  Gervillia  avicu- 

loiaes      .--... 

Fine  grained  hard  grey  Grit  with  C^ertfillia  avicu' 

hides  and  Gry^htea  ailatata        .  -  . 

"Yellow  sandy  Gnt .  -  .  .  - 

Yellow  Grit  .  .  .  .  - 

White  Grit  passing  down  into  massive  spongy  Grit 

with  OerviUia,  Ostrea,  Pecten     ... 

Yellow  Grit  with  GervUlia  -  .  -  . 

Hard  band  of  Grit  •  .  .  .  . 

Shaly  band  with  Pecten  subfibrosus,  Exogyra  nana  • 

SoHdbedofGrit 

Six  or  seven  courses  of  sandy  yellow  spongy  rock 

with  Kkynchonella,  Pecten  suofibrosus,  Trtgonia, 

Ammonites  cordatus         .... 

Yellow  sandy  Grit  -  -  -     .       - 

p  Bright  yellow  soft  sands  with  siliceous  balls 

Low  BR  Cal-  J  Hard  massive  Grit  evenly  jointed  with  a  spongy 

CARBous  Grit.  I      line  on  top  ..... 

L  Massive  Sandstone  passing  down  into  shaly  Sandstone. 

*  Proc.  Geol.  Assoc.,  vol.  it.,  pp.  403-4. 

t  Ste  aUo  Vertieal  Sections  (GeoL  Surrej),  Sheet  67,  No.  4. 
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Mr.  Hudleston  in  describing  this  section  says : — "  They  [the 
upper  part  of  the  Gervillia  beds]  may  be  easily  reached  m  the 
angle  of  the  cliff,  just  under  the  north  battery,  where  they  form 
a  sort  of  corridor,  along  which  it  is  possible  to  creep  for  a  short  dis- 
tance. Cylindrites  elongata^  Astarte  Duboisiana^  d'Orb.,  Trigania 
perlata  ?  Sowerbya  triangularisy  two  species  of  myaciform  shells, 
RhynehoneUa  Thurmanni  (rarely),  Echinobrissus  scutatus,  Mil- 
lericrinut  echinatus,  Spongia  fioriceps,  and  the  sponge  doubtfully 
referred  to  Manon,  have  here  been  observed  by  me  ;  together  with 
the  inevitable  GhyphcBa  mima  and  Pecten  sub/ibrosus,  which  per- 
vade all  these  h^s  without  distinction,  both  above  and  below. 
•  .  .  The  '  Red  beds '  consist  of  coarse  gritty  limestones, 
largely  made  up  of  comminuted  shell  and  sand.  They  are  of 
moderate  thickness  and  very  hard,  the  surface  being  much 
roughened  by  Grypkiea  miina^  &c.  Some  of  the  shells  of  the 
upper  beds  occur,  but  more  sparingly.  Gervillia  aviculoideSy  for 
instance,  often  occurs  throughout ;  but  there  are  swarms  of  Pecten 
subjibrosus  and  GryphtBa  mima,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  more 
interesting  forms.  ...  I  have  noticed  besides  these  fossils 
already  mentioned,  Belemnites  heutatus,  Ammonites  cordatnsy  A. 
vertebralis.  A,  Williamsoni,  Lima  near  to  L,  gibbosa,  Sow., 
Echinobrissus  scutatus,  also  a  peculiar  variety  of  Echinobrissus, 
Millericrinus  echinatus^  Ostrea  solitaria,  &c.  The  principal  zone 
of  ammonites  seems  to  be  about  the  base  of  these  Red-beds, 
and  in  the  doggers  of  the  underlying  loose  grit.  From  here- 
abouts A,  Williamsoni,  A,  Gotiathus,  and  other  cordate  ammo- 
nites have  been  obtained."* 

These  two  sections  are  the  only  exposures  of  the  Passage  Beds 
along  the  coast,  if  we  except  some  slight  indications  of  tbem  just 
peeping  out  from  beneath  the  Boulder  Clay  along  the  edge  of  the 
cliff  at  Newbiggin.  There  is  little  doubt  however  that  they 
might  be  followed  as  a  narrow  band  a  little  way  inland  if  this 
covering  were  removed.  Just  north  of  Seamer  Station,  where 
the  ground  is  free  of  Drift,  they  form  a  uarrow  outcrop  which  by 
the  help  of  the  fragments  in  the  fields  m  ly  be  traced  along  the 
elope  of  the  hill  to  Forge  Valley.  In  this  valley  there  are  about 
30  feet  of  these  beds,  which  are  well  exposed  in  the  steep  banks 
on  either  side,  and  in  the  quarries  near  Qreengate.  The  beds, 
ifvhich  are  quarried  for  roadstone,  are  very  ferruginous  and  contain 
great  quantities  of  Pecten  subjibrosus  and  Gervillia  aviculoides. 

Messrs.  Blake  and  Hudlestonf  divide  the  Passage  HeJs  here 
into  two  group:?,  the  lower  of  which  is  a  thick-bedded  ferrugineo- 
calcareous  grit,  containing  Lima  IcBoiuscula  (peculiar  coarsely- 
ribbeJ  form),  Gervillia  aviculoides  (very  large),  Pecten  fibrosus, 
RhynehoneUa  Thurmanni,  Millericrinus  echinatus,  &c.  The  upper 
is  a  thin-bedded,  impure  splintery  limestone  with  occasionally 
oolitic  structure,  and  contains  irregular  shell-beds  with  numerous 
Myacites,  along  with  three  very  characteristic  fossils,  viz.,  Cylind- 

•  Loc,  di.,  pp.  897-8. 

f  Quart.  Joorn.  Geol.  Soc.,  vol.  xudii.,  p.  821. 
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rites  elont/atus,  Gervillia  aviculoidesy  and  Rhynchonella  Thur^ 
manni 

West  of  Forge  Valley  the  Passage  Beds  spread  out  on  the 
hill-top  about  Yedmandale  and  Sawdon,  covering  large  areas  of 
surface,  which  occupy  nearly  as  much  ground  as  the  whole  of 
the  limestoneR  above.  Over  this  area  an  immense  number  of 
shallow  quarries  have  been  opened  in  th's  stone ;  in  facr,  in  some 
parts  there  is  a  quarry  in  almost  every  field.  From  the  (|uarries 
between  here  and  Thornton  Dale  we  obtained  Echinobrissus, 
Rhynchonella  lacunosa,  Terebratula,  Avicula,  Lima  pectiniformUy 
Ostrea  gregaria,  Pecten  subfibrosus,  Goniomya  v-scripta^  Modiola 
bipartita,  Trigonia  corallina,  Belemnites. 

In  a  quarry  at  the  south  end  of  Wydale  there  is  a  very  rich 
shell-bed  at  the  top  of  this  series,  from  which  Mr.  Hudleston 
mentions  the  following  fossils* : — Diastopora  H  diluviana,  Penta- 
crinuSy  sp.,  Waldheimia  Hudlestoniy  Area  €Bmula,  Astarte  (large), 
Astarte  extensa^  Sowerbya  Deshayesea,  Trigonia  Blakei,  T,  snain* 
tonensii,  Trochut  inomatus. 

On  the  Hackness  outlier  the  Passage  Beds  consist  of  a  hard 
'*  glance ''  limestone,  rather  ferruginous  in  places  and  very  fossili- 
f'erous,  and  capable  of  being  split  into  slabs  for  building  walls 
and  other  purposes,  for  whidi  it  is  largely  used.  The  lower  part 
of  the  rock  graduates  into  soft  sands,  and  these  again  into  the 
more  solid  sandstone  of  the  Lower  Calcareous  Grit  below. 

Further  to  the  west,  beyond  Bickley,  this  rock  changes  very 
much  in  character.  It  becomes  much  more  gritty,  and  losing  the 
calcareous  aspect  almost  entirely,  passes  into  a  true  grit,  with 
here  and  there  a  few  lenticular  aggregations  of  fossils  and  cal- 
careous bands.  It  is  this  rock  which  forms  those  remarkable 
blocks  known  as  Bride  Stones;  which,  standing  up  on  the  bleak 
surface  of  the  moor  above  Staindale  in  a  most  peculiar  manner, 
have  a  very  weird  appearance.  Besides  several  masses  which 
join  on  to  the  side  of  the  hill,  and  have  more  the  appearance  of 
ordinary  crags,  there  are  about  10  or  12  of  these  detached  blocks, 
one  of  which  measures  as  much  as  80  fejt  in  circumference  and 
is  16  feet  high.  About  half  a  mile  further  west  this  rock  has  the 
appearance  of  being  run  together  and  cemented  by  silica,  and 
was  found  to  be  so  hard  as  to  require  blasting.  It  is  evidently 
this  siliceous  nature  which  has  enabled  the  Bride  Stones  to  stand 
out  and  resist  the  effects  of  the  weather. 

Along  the  dales  to  the  south  this  same  hard  gritty  character  is 
very  noticeable,  and  often  causes  incipient  lines  of  crags  to  jut 
out  here  and  there  along  the  sides  of  the  valleys. 

At  Lockton  these  beds  again  become  more  calcareous,  and  pass 
into  a  hard  blue  rock  which  is  very  full  of  fossils.  Their  charactei 
.  is  however  very  variable,  and  the  calcareous  matter  is  readily 
dissolved  out  of  the  rock  as  was  well  shown  in  some  sections  near 
here,  where  all  that  was  left  of  the  calcareous  beds  were  some 
thin  lenticular  patches  or  nodules  lying  in  sand,  but  which  in  a 

short  distance  would  often  pass  into  hard  limestone 

^^^-^  ■ 

*  Proc.  G«ol.  Assoc.,  vol.  v.,  p.  481,  et  teq,,  Table  of  Fossils. 
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These  beds  are  very  conspicuous  on  both  sides  of  Pickering 
Beck  and  Levisham  Beck ;  they  usually  form  a  hard  edge,  and 
in  some  cases  even  a  line  of  crags,  which  is,  however,  liable  to 
crumble  away  from  the  tendency  of  the  rock  to  decompose  and 
turn  into  sand,  causing  a  great  deal  of  the  land  along  its  outcrop 
to  be  of  a  very  sandy  nature. 

The  outcrop  continues  as  a  thin  sandy  band  by  Newton  to 
Cropton,  where  it  is  quarried  at  several  places,  and  is  well  seen 
on  the  ride  of  the  road  going  down  to  Rosedale.  The  entire  suc- 
cession is  here  very  clear,  and  the  section  may  be  followed  almost 
iminterruptedly  from  the  ball  beds  of  the  Lower  Calcareous  Grit 
through  the  Passage  Beds  and  Lower  Limestone  to  the  base  of 
the  Middle  Calcareous  Grit.  In  this  region  the  Passage  Beds 
are  not  so  ferruginous  as  they  are  near  the  coast  and,  as  Mr. 
Hudleston  mentions,  are  remarkable  for  large  specimens  of 
Gervillia  aviculoides. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  valley  these  beds  are  continued  by 
Hamley  to  Spaunton,  j<ist  beyond  which  they  are  depressed  by  a 
fault  throwing  the  outcrop  to  the  north,  so  that  they  appear  at 
the  e<ige  of  the  escarpment  at  Riccal  He%d,  and  form  the  fine 
tabular  hills  on  either  side  of  Hutton-le-Hole.  At  Gillamoor  the 
Passage  Beds  are  still  recognizable,  and  quarries  are  opened  out 
in  them,  but  the  boundary  lines  dividing  them  from  the  Calcareous 
Grit  below  and  the  limestone  above  are  becoming  very  uncertain  ; 
further  west  they  cannot  be  separated. 

Beyond  this  they  appear  to  become  merged  in  the  great  mass 
of  siliceous  strata  which  set  in  at  the  top  of  the  Lower  Calcareous 
Grit,  and  pass  up  into  the  limestone. 

When  the  Upper  Limestone  and  Middle  Calcareous  Grit  come 
up  again  on  the  south  side  of  the  synclinal  at  Amplefortb  and 
Oswaldkirk  these  beds  and  the  limestone  above  have  disappeared  ; 
and,  although  a  few  feet  of  '*  passage  beds "  occur  beneath  the 
TJpper  Limestone,  they  are  at  a  higher  horizon,  and  will  be 
mentioned  when  treating  of  that  bed. 

The  same  thing  occurs  throughout  the  Howardian  Hills  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  valley  from  Gilling  to  Malton,  and  from 
Castle  Howard  to  North  Grimston,  where  oolitic  gritty  beds  occur 
at  the  base  of  the  Limestone  constituting  a  sort  of  passage 
between  it  and  the  Calcareous  Grit  below.  These  should  probably 
in  part  be  correlated  with  the  Passage  Beds  mentioned  above, 
although  they  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  identical  in  all  cases. 
They  are  not  more  than  a  few  feet  in  thickness,  and  are  composed 
of  calcareous  grits  and  sandy  lime^^tones  with  Ov)litic  grains; 
they  contain  the  following  characteristic  fossils,  Pecten  Jibrosut, 
Avicula  ovalisy  Bht/nchonella  Thurmanniy  Echinobrissus  scutatus^ 
nnd  Millericrinus  echlnatus.  These  beds  are  seen  at  the  base  of  the 
limestone  wherever  a  fairly  good  section  occurs ;  but  on  account 
of  their  extreme  thinner's,  and  the  outcrop  being  frequently  in  a 
steep  bank,  they  have  not  been  shown  by  a  distinct  colour  on 
the  map.  At  the  western  end  of  their  outcrop  about  Gilling 
these  beds  appear  to  correspond  in  position  with  those  on  the 
opposite  site  of  the  valley  at  Ampleforth  and  Oswaldkirk^  that  is  at 
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the  base  of  the  Upper  Llmedtone,  and  above  the  Middle  Cal*- 
careous  Grit,  but  when  we  get  to  the  eastern  end  of  their  outcrop, 
about  Appleton-le-Street,  and  Malton,  they  appear  to  lie  at  a 
lower  horizon,  and  certainly  occur  at  the  top  of  the  Lower  Cal- 
careous Grit;  whether  this  apparent  discrepancy  is  owing  to  the 
thinning  out  of  the  beds  in  the  intermediate  area,  or  to  the 
difBculty  in  tracing;  the  lines  across  the  faulted  area  on  the  hill 
top  south  of  Slingsby,  there  is  not  sufficient  evidence  to  say. 

These  beds  are  quarried  at  Appleton-le-Street  and  Malton 
wliere  good  sections  are  exposed  ;  these  are  described  in  consider- 
able detail  by  Messrs.  Bluke  and  Hudleston,  who  therefore  we 
quote : — **  Sand}'-speckled  limestones  of  considerable  hardness, 
varying  from  buff  to  blue,  and  constituting  a  stone  difficult  to 
describe,  but  easily  recognized.  These  are  beds  intermediate 
between  the  Lower  Calcareous  Grit  and  the  oolites,  and  represent, 
to  a  certain  extent,  the  passage-beds  of  the  Tabular  range.  They 
are  somewhat  irregularly  developed,  and  vary  in  different  quarries. 
The  fauna  is  much  the  same  as  the  top  bed  of  calc-grit,  but  richer 
both  in  individuals  and  species.  In  addition  to  some  of  the 
Ammonites  already » quoted  [A.  cordatus,  A.  ffoliathus,  A, 
plicatilis  ?]  the  following  may  be  deemed  characteristic  : — 

Pecten  fibrosus. 


Avicula  ovftHs. 

ezpansa. 

Trigonia,  sp.  n. 
Waldheimia  bucculenta. 
Terebratula  fileyensis. 


Rhyncbonella      variansy        var. 

Thonnanni. 
Glyphapa  rostrata. 

scabrosa. 

EchinobrissuB  scutatas. 
Millericrinus  ecbinatus. 


The  association  of  Brachiopoda  strongly  reminds  us  of  the 
fossiliferous  group  a  few  feet  above  the  ball-beds  at  Filey ; 
Millericrinus  echinatusy  essentially  a  lower  passage-bed  form,  is 
also  abundiint  in  both.  There  is  moreover  a  strong  lithological 
resemblance  in  the  peculiar  speckled  character  of  the  stone. 
Altogether  this  is  the  best  exposure  obtained  in  the  Howardiaa 
Hills  of  a  fossiliferous  phase  of  the  junction-beds  between  the 
Lower  Calcareous  Grit  and  the  oolites  (Corallian  Limestones). 
They  differ  much  from  the  ordinary  type  of  passage-beds  (the 
flaggy  ferruginous  calc-grits)  of  the  Tabular  Hills,"* 

"  If  we  again  seek  a  section  showing  these  passage-beds  into 
the  oolites  above,  such  a  junction  may  be  observed,  as  at  Applet  on, 
in  the  Brows  Quarry,  situated  in  the  western  suburb  of  Malton. 

Section  in  the  Brows  Quarry,  Malton, 

Ft.  In. 

{a.  Bu£P-coloured,  gritty,  suboolitic  limestones  and  brash  -60 

b.  Bed  occasionfldly  containing  much  fine-grained  calc-grit         -      2    0 
c.  Buff-coloured  gritty  limestones,  with  a  very  few  straw-coloured 
granules^  in  thick  beds  with  thin  brashy  partings    -  -     12    0 

C.  d,  Calc-grits,  i.e,  freestones,  alternating  with  blue  stone :  AmmO' 
nites  plicatilis  in  the  upper  part,  dlyphtea  rostrata,  Gryph<ea 
dilataia,  wood,  &c., — not  very  fossiliferous  -  -  •    27    0 

47    0 


*  Quart  JooriL  QeoL  See.,  voL  zzziiL,  p.  868. 
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**  Tlie  contrast  between  this  exposure  and  that  at  Appleton  shows 
how  much  is  due,  even  on  the  same  horizon^  to  the  accidents  of 
distribution.  The  Brachiopoda  are  entirely  absent  (to  the  best  of 
our  knowledge)  in  c,  and  the  upper  part  of  d;  c  in  thie  section 
occupies  the  position  of  the  very  foseiliferous  passage-beds  of 
Appleton  ;  but  there  is  no  very  marked  difference  in  any  of  the 
beds  forming  the  group  A  of  the  quarry.  The  fossils  noticed 
are  Am.  pKcatilU  (interior  whorls),  Am.  cordatus,  Pecten  fihrosus^ 
Avicula  ovaliM,  Pkuromyay  ejp.,  and  Echinobrissus  scutatus.*'* 

On  the  soutiii  side  of  the  great  Coney sthorpe  fault  these  beds 
come  on  again,  and  are  well  exposed  along  the  road  east  of  the 
village ;  there  are  also  small  patches  of  the  rock  close  against  the 
faults  at  the  Mausoleum,  Gaterley,  Nod  Hill,  and  Hutton. 

East  of  the  Derwent  there  is  a  considerable  spread  of  these 
beds  along  the  terrace  just  north  of  Langton  village.  They  have 
a  thickness  of  about  15  feet,  and  are  composed  of  hardish  siliceous 
grits  with  oolitic  grains,  which  give  them  a  speckled  appearance. 
Although  of  no  very  great  extent,  the  outcrop  of  these  beds,  on 
account  of  their  harder  nature,  covers  a  larger  area,  and  the  rock 
has  been  more  frequently  quarried  than  anywhere  else  on  this 
side  of  the  Vale  of  Pickering.  They  are  also  seen  on  the  south 
side  of  the  beck  near  Menethorpe,  and  again  at  Kennythorpe ; 
but  beyond  the  large  faults  here  they  seem  to  disappear,  and 
in  the  BinUall  country  are  scarcely  recognizable,  although  they 
may  be  represented  by  a  thin  calcareous  band  about  a  foot  thick, 
seen  in  the  top  of  the  larger  qunrry  at  this  place,  and  also  by 
some  impure  limestones  that  occur  near  Toft  House  at  the  foot 
of  Piokrfiarp  Wood. 

Lower  Limestone. 

Zone  of  Ammonites  perarmatus.    (Upper  part) 

This  division  was  formerly  included  with  the  Upper  Limestone 
in  one  general  mass  under  the  term  Coralline  Oolite,  but  in  tracing 
the  outcrop  across  the  country  we  have  l)een  able  to  show  that 
these  two  are  stratigraphically  distinct,  and  Mr.  Hudleston  has  also 
pointed,  out  that  nn  pHl«E>ontological  grounds  they  are  very 
different  and  contain  quite  a  distinct  fauna. 


YouDg 

;part  of),  Phillips,  Geol.  of  the  Yorkshire  Coast,  1829  and  1875;  <'The 
Lower  LimestoDcs,"  and  **  Hambleton  Oolites,"  Blake  and  Hudleston,  Quart. 
Joum.  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  zzxiii.,  p.  323;  also  Hudleston,  "The  Yorkshire 
Oolites,"  Proc.  Geol.  Assoc.,  vol.  v.,  p.  407, 1878;  "The  Lower  Limestones," 
Expl.  of  95  S.W.,  p.  18  (Geol.  Survey),  1880;  "  Zone  of  Ammonites  perar- 
matui  "  (upper  part),  Hudleston,  Geol.  Mag.,  p.  247, 1880 ;  **  Oxford  Oolite," 
Blake,  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.,  vol.  xxxvii.,  p.  567»  1881. 


*  Quart.  Joarn.  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  xxxiii.,  p.  364. 

t  The  position  of  this  Limestone  i^  excessive! j  confused  by  these  auUion,  several 
different  horixons  heing  included  with  it ;  they  seem  to  have  been  led  entirely  by 
Hthological  resemblance. 
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Palseontologically  the  whole  of  the  strata  between  the  Oxford 
and  Kimeridge  Clays  are,  as  we  have  noticed,  feparalle  into 
two  groups,  the  piii.cipal  division  between  wl»ich  occurs  near  the 
top  of  the  Lower  Limestone.  In  the  lower  of  these  series  the 
fossils  have  more  affinity  with  the  Oxfordian  hedp,  while  the 
npper  series,  allowing  for  the  difference  of  conditions  under  which 
they  were  formed,  may  be  said  to  foreshailow  the  fauna  of  the 
Kimeridge  Clay.  At  the  top  of  the  Lower  Limestone,  through- 
out part  of  the  area  to  the  west  of  Pickering,  there  is  a  thin  shell- 
bed,  the  fauna  of  which  are  more  nearly  allied  to  that  of  the 
higher  beds,  and  therefore  might  be  classed  with  them,  although 
of  course  the  principal  physical  break,  and  the  only  one  that  can 
be  mapped  is  above  this  bed. 

The  following  is  the  list  given  by  Mr.  Hudleston  of  the  com- 
mon or  characteristic  fossils  of  the  Lower  Limestone  exclusive  of 
the  top  shell-bed : — 


r.c.  Pecten  sub-fibrosus,  d*Orb. 
v.c.  Exogyra  nana,  Sow.,  includes  E. 
spiralis,  Gold/. 
Ostrea  flabelloides.  Lam.  var. 
Terebratula  fileyensis.  Walker, 
Waldbeimia  Hudlestoni,  Walker, 
v.c.  Rbyncbonella  Tburmanni,  Voltz. 
Cidaris  Smithii,  Wr,  (small). 
Acrcsalenia  decorata,  Haime. 
Collyrites      bicordata,      Leske, 

(small). 
Ecninobrissus     cf.    clunicularia, 
Llhwyd. 
v,c.  Ecbinobrissus  scutatus.  Lam. 
Pygurus       pentagonidis,      Phil, 
(small), 
c.  MUlericrinus  ecbinatus.  Gold/, 
Spongia  floriceps,  Phil, 


Ammonites  Williamsoni,  Phil. 

goliatbus,  d'Orb, 

cordatus,  Sow. 

vertebralis.  Sow, 

Alaria  bispinosa,  Phil, 

Pleurotomaria  Miinsteri,  Gold/. 
v,c.  Cylindrites  elongatus,  PhU. 

Gonioroya  literata.  Sow, 

Myacites,  &c.,  several  fonns. 
c.  Astarte  extensa,  Phil, 
c.  IVigonia  clavellata,  Sow. 

triquetra,  Seebach. 

snaintonensis,  Lye. 

Area  8Bmula,  Phil, 
vx.  Gervillia  aviculoides,  5oif7. 
c.  Avicula  expansa,  Phil, 
c.  -^—  ovalis.  Sow, 

Lima  IsBviuscula,  Sow.  var. 

gibbosa.  Sow. 

The  Lower  Limestones  are  far  less  fossiliferous  than  the  Upper 
Limestones,  and  may  be  at  once  distinguished  from  them  by  the 
paucity  of  their  organic  contents,  or  by  the  presence  of  the 
commoner  fossils  in  the  above  list. 

They  form  an  elliptical  mass  which  is  thickest  in  th^  centre, 
and  apparently  thins  out  around  the  edges.  In  the  centre,  where 
these  beds  are  consequently  best  developed,  they  are  composed  of 
whitish  oolite  usually  fine  in  texture  with  softer  and  more  earthy 
partings,  the  lower  part  of  the  rock  being  more  flaggy  and 
siliceous,  and  passing  gradually  into  the  Passage  Beds  which  are 
sufficiently  distinct  from  either  the  Limestone  or  the  Lower 
Calcareous  Grit  to  be  treated  as  a  separate  division.  Towards 
the  east  or  rather  south-east  these  beds  thin  out,  or  their  place  is 
occupied  by  the  impure  gritty  limestones  of  the  Passage  Beds ; 
along  part  of  the  northern  outcrop  they  also  thin  out ;  while  to- 
ward the  west  they  become  converted  into  siliceous  beds  still 
retaining  the  oolitic  structure,  which  further  west  are  split  up  into 
two  or  three  distinct  bands  and  finally  die  out  altogether.  It 
therefore  appears  that  the  present  outcrop  occupies  nearly  the 
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original  limits  of  the  limestone^  and  that  the  thinning  out  of  the 
be  is  in  all  directions,  ns  far  as  we  know^  is  not  due  to  denudation 
but  to  non-deposition. 

The  general  outcrop  of  the  Coralline  Oolite  flanks  the  range  of 
hills  formed  by  the  Lower  Calcareous  Grit  encircling  the  Vide  of 
Pickering,  rising  on  their  inner  margin,  and  dipping  regularly 
below  the  Upper  Culeareous  Grit  and  Kimeridge  Clay  of  that 
valley,  except  at  a  few  places  where  the  continuity  is  broken  by 
large  faults.  On  the  northern  side  of  the  valley  the  beds  are 
clearly  separable  into  three  divisions,  and  their  outcrop  can  be 
traced  forming  three  concentric  band3;  but  on  the  south  from 
the  dying  out  of  the  intermediate  grit  this  cannot  be  done,  and 
the  whole  has  to  be  treated  as  one  formation. 

In  the  cliff  section  from  Filey  westwards  the  Lower  Limestones 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  recognised  apart  from  the  Passage  Beds, 
the  only  indication  of  them  being  a  little  oolitic  limestone  which 
is  seen  peeping  out  from  beneath  the  Drift  on  the  edge  of  the 
cliffs  above  Newbiggin.  The  only  clear  section  on  the  coast  is 
that  on  the  outlier  at  Scarborough,  where  there  are  nearly  30  feet 
of  good  oolitic  limestone  above  the  Passage  Beds.*  There  is 
little  doubt  however  that  these  limestones  exist  beneath  the 
covering  of  Drift  along  the  main  outcrop  to  the  south,  and  were 
penetrated  in  the  well  at  Osgodby,  but  the  account  is  not 
sufficiently  explicit  to  enable  us  to  make  out  the  thickness  of  this 
division. 


JVell  of  the  Scarborough  Waterworks ,  between  Osgodby  and 

Cayton, 

Ft.  In. 

Earth  and  clay  -  -  -  -  -  -  -53 

Brown  clay     -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -19    6 

„      „    with  Boulders      -  -  -  -  -  -40 

Sand  and  Qravel        -  -  -  -  -  -  -60 

Fine  grey  Sand  -  -  -  .  -  -  -      2    0 

Bagged  Limestones  (commonly  called  *'  Roundheads  ")         -  -      5    6 

Limestone  with  soft  yellow  gritty  partings     -  -  -  -    31  11 

Yellow  Grit  and  Limestonet  -  -  -  •  -  -21 

Limestone  with  soft  yellow  gritty  partings     -  •  -  -     15    9 

Limestone  with  soft  yellow  gritty  partings.  %    This  part  of  the  stone 

is  of  a  dark  blue  colour  and  very  strong      -            -  .  -    45    0 

Shale -  -      0    6 


Total       -  -  -  -  -  137    6 


In  this  section  the  whole  of  the  rock  has  been  marked  as  lime- 
Btone^  but  Mr.  Arundel,  who  sank  the  well,  informs  me  that  it  is 
Bimilar  to  that  forming  the  Castle  Hill  at  Scarborough.  It  is 
jmibable  that  nearly  the  whole  thickness  of  the   Coralline  Oolite 


•  ^eepageSlS. 

t  It  is  possible  these  may  represent  the  horizon  of  the  Middle  Calcareous  Grit. 
X  These  beds  are  marked  as  Calcareous  Grit  in  an  account  which  we  have  from 
^r.  Filliter,  the  engiueer  for  the  Scarborough  Waterworks. 
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and  Calcareous  Qrit  were  pierced  in  this  well,  but  the  information 
is  not  definite  enough  to  be  certain  of  the  several  divisions. 

On  either  side  of  the  valley  just  north  of  Seamer  Station 
t^e  Lower  Limestones  get  clear  of  Drift,  and  may  be  easily 
followed  along  the  northern  edge  of  the  limestone  outcrop, 
although  their  separation  from  the  upper  division  is  at  first  not 
very  cT^ar.  They  are  exposed  in  several  small  quarries^  amongst 
others  at  Waydale  House,  Irton  Moor,  and  White  Quarry  in  Foiye 
Valley  where  there  are  rather  over  30  feet  of  these  be£. 
Throughout  this  region  the  characteristic  fossils  CyUndrites  elon- 
gatus,  Gervillia  aviculoides^  Rhynchonella  Thurmanni  together 
with  Ostrea  and  Pecten,  are  abundant ;  there  are  also  indications 
of  a  slight  development  of  Coral  Rag  towards  the  base  of  the 
limestone  similar  to  that  at  Hackness  where  it  is  much  better 
seen. 

On  the  outlier  at  Hackness  there  are  several  pitches  of  the 
Lower  Limestone  cropping  out  on  the  hill-tops  around  the  HaU^ 
but  separated  from  one  another  by  the  numerous  branching 
dales  which  unite  near  that  spot.  This  outcrop  is  particularly 
interesting  from  its  containing  at  the  base  about  6  feet  of  Coral 
Rag  which,  although  there  are  indications  oF  coral  here  and  there 
in  the  Lower  Limestone  to  the  south  and  west,  is  nowhere  so 
finely  developed  as  on  this  outlier.  This  bed,  which  is  called  by 
the  workmen  ''  Cold  Head/'  has  a  peculiar  rubbly  character,  and 
consists  of  impure  siliceous  limestone  abounding  with  corals  of  the 
genera  Thamnastrcba  and  Isastrcea.  In  fact  it  is  a  regular  coral 
bed,  similar  to  that  occurring  at  Brompton  and  Ayton^  but 
occupying  a  lower  horizon,  and  containing  a  different  fauna.  It 
is  quarried  at  several  places  for  mending  the  roads,  and  being 
very  hard  is  fairly  well  suited  for  the  purpose.  Wherever  this  bed 
covers  the  surface  for  any  distance  it  forms  very  good  land,  and 
the  sweetest  pastures  of  the  district  occur  on  it 

Messrs.  Blake  and  Hudleston  give  the  following  section  and 
list  of  fossils  fn)m  this  bed.* 

Section  of  Suffield  "  ^Sandstone  **  Quarry. 

a.  Soil  and  broken  Rag  .... 

b.  Crystalline    gritty  coral-doggers  in  a  brownish  brash  containing 

abundance  of  small  fValdheimia,  with  Spongia  fioriceps  and  many 
other  fossils  -  -  -  -  -  -  . 

c.  Massive  coralline  block  with  shell-tablets.     Cidaris  Smithii  (spines 

and  test),  Trichites,  &c.     ---.-. 

d.  Flaggy  shelly  bed  with  a  few  corab  imbedded  in  a  brown  gritty 

limestone  -  -  -- 

e.  Ferruginous  brashy  parting,  with  seams  of  ferric  hydrate    - 

8    3 

'^  These  rest  upon  flaggy  ferruginous  limestone  largely  made  up 
of  broken  shelly  matter. 


T. 
0 

In. 
6 

3 

0 

1 

9 

2 
1 

0 
0 

*  Quart.  Joam.  Geol  Soc,  vol.  xxxiiL,  p.  331. 
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"  The  fosaik  of  the  Rag,  chiefly  occurring  in  i,  are  numerous 
and  interesting.  There  are  some  peculiar  forms  of  Ostrea.  The  list 
includes  Ostrea,  sp.,  O.  gregarioy  O,  solitaria,  Exogyra  nana, 
GryphcBa  ckamcBformis  f  Pecten  fibrosusy  P,  articulatus  (dwarf), 
Hinnites  velatus,  Lima  rudis,  Lima,  ep.,  Trichites^  Cypricardia 
(small),  Astarte  rhomboidalis  (small),  fi^aldheimia  Hudlestoni, 
Cidaris  Smithii,  Spongia  floriceps^  Serpula  tricarinata.  The  corals 
present  more  variety  than  might  be  found  in  an  equal  amount  of 
the  Upper  (true)  Coral  Rag  of  the  district.  We  found  Isastrcsa 
explanata,  TkamnastrcBa  concinna^  Thecosmilia  annularis^  and 
Rhabdophyllia  PhiUipsi^  with  the  inevitable  Modiola  inclusaJ^ 

This  Coral  Bed  is  best  seen  at  Suffield,  Silpho,  and  Broxa,  but 
there  are  indications  of  its  extending  as  far  south  as  Seamer  Moor 
and  as  far  west  as  Bickley  and  possibly  Thornton  Dale. 

Above  the  Coral  Bed  we  have  the  main  mass  of  the  Lower 
Limestone  which  at  Hackness  has  a  thickness  of  about  30  feet. 
It  consists  of  thick  beds  of  oolite  with  sandy  partings,  and  is  easily 
distinguished  from  the  Limestone  above  by  the  paucity  of  its 
fossils.  It  coutains  however  the  usual  forms  common  to  the 
lower  portion  o(  the  Coralline  Oolite,  such  as  Gervillia  avtculoides, 
Ostrea  Jlabelloides,  Exogyra  jiana,  &c.  The  following  section  ii* 
the  outlier  on  the  south  side  of  the  Hall  is  taken  from  Messrs. 
Blake  and  Uudleston. 


Section  in  Suffield  Lime-quarry. 


Ft.  In. 


a.  Thin-bedded  shelly  Hmesiones  in  which  the  forms  are  partially 
obliterated.  Cerithium  muriccUum  (rare),  Exogyra  nana,  Ostrea 
gregaria,  Pecten  Jibrosus,  Trigonia,  sp.  (rare),  Echinobrissus,  sp. 
(cf.  elunicularis),  E,  scutatus ;  fauna  micromorphic         -  -      4    Q 

6.  Sma]l-grained  ooHtes  with  few  fossils,  forming  the  mass  of  the 

limestone  -  -  -  •  -  •  -10    0 

0.  Fossiliferous  suboolitic  limestones  with  Ammonites  cordatus,  Avicula 
kuBguivalvis  (7  expansa),  Gervillia  aviadoides,  Pema  quadrata; 
fauna  megalomorphic.  To  floor  of  quarry,  below  which  there 
nmy  be  some  6  or  8  feet  before  reaching  the  next  series  -  -      3    ^ 

i7^ 

West  of  the  Derwent  the  outcrop  of  the  Lower  Limestone 
strikes  across  ihe  hills  in  a  south-west,  direction  in  a  narrow  but 
conspicuous  band  which  has  been  frequently  quarried,  and  where 
the  usual  fossils  may  be  obtained.  Beyond  Brompton  from  the 
flattening  out  of  the  dip  these  beds  creep  up  the  hill  towards  the 
north,  and  spread  over  a  much  larger  area.  Owing  to  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  strata  between  Brompton  and  Thoniton  along  the 
aouthem  edge  of  this  area  the  Limestone  crops  out  to  the  south  as 
well  as  to  the  north,  and  it  is  very  noticeable  how  much  thicker 
and  more  important  a  rock  it  is  to  the  south  than  to  the  north. 
On  the  edge  of  the  hill  above  Aller^ton  there  is  over  50  feet  of 
this  limestone,  while  along  the  northern  edge  of  the  outcrop  about 
Jingleby  House  there  cannot  be  more  than  10  feet  or  so. 

At  Thornton  Dale  the  Lower  Jiimestoue  is  well  developed, 
and  there  are  good  sections  in  the  quarries  on  both  sides  of  this 

K     61833.  X 
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picturesque  gorge.  In  the  Caulklnnds  quarry  on  the  east  side 
Messrs.  Blake  and  Hudleston  give  the  following  description  of 
the  beds* : — 

Section  in  the  Further  Quarry  East  of  Thornton  Dak, 

Ft.  In. 

1 .  Fine-grained  oolites,  measured  down  to  a  line  of  intermit- 

tent coral  {Thamnastrtpa),  partly  silicified  •  -     14    0 

2.  Ooliticlimestone  of  similar  character       •  •  «     11     0 
3..  Stronger-bedded  oolitic   limestone,  with  tuberous  and 

spherical  masses  of  silicified  oolite         -  •  -      3    0 

28    0 

"  These  coral  masses  are  of  excessive  interest,  as  being^on  an 
horizon  not  far  removed  from  that  of  the  Lower  Coral  Rag  of 
Hackneys.  The  silicification  of  the  oolite  seems  also  an  important 
feature  in  the  Lower  Limestone  here,  as  we  shall  see  further  west. 
The  limestones,  as  usual,  are  not  fossiliferous ;  but  we  noted  the 
following: — Pleurotomaria  Milnsteri^  Chemnitzia  heddingtonensis 
(rare),  Cylindrites  elongatus,  Anomia  radiata,  Avicula  ovalis,  Lima 
Jfragilii^  Pecten  fibrosug^  Gerinllia  avicuIoideSy  Trigonia  (clavellate 
species),  Lucina  Beanii,  Echinobrissus  scutatus.  In  an  adjoining 
quarry  about  35  feet  of  oolites  are  seen,  of  which  17  feet  lie  above 
those  last  measured.  Towards  the  base  there  are  abundance  of 
Gervillia ;  and  towards  the  top,  of  Nerincea,  The  several  beds 
have  red  claj  partings,  and  contain  also  Exogyra  nana^  Pema 
quadrattty  and  plates  of  Astrogonium." 

We  have  also  from  these  quarries  Ostrea  gregaria,  Ostrea  soli- 
taria^  Isocardia  tenera^  Ammonites  cordatusy  Cypricardia  sp.,  and 
Astarte. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  valley  this  limestone  is  exposed  in  the 
quarry  alongside  of  the  upper  road,  where  its  junction  with  the 
sandstone  aboye  is  well  seen.t  The  following  fossils  are  mentioned 
by  Messrs.  Blake  and  Hudleston  from  the  shell-bed  at  the  top 
of  the  limestone.  Belemnites  abbreviatus,  Chemnitzia  bedding- 
tonensisy  Perna  guadrata,  Avicula  pteropemoideSj  Pecten  lens, 
P.  JibrosuSy  Anomia  radiata^  Trigonia  (clavellate  sp.),  Lucina 
Beanii  {aliena  ?), 

To  the  north  of  Thornton  the  Lower  Limestone  has  its  broadest 
outcrop,  which  runs  out  to  the  north  as  far  as  Levisham  and 
Lockton,  and  covers  a  wider  extent  of  country  than  anywhere 
else  in  this  range  of  hills.  Throughout  the  whole  of  this  extended 
outcrop  it  is  frequently  quarried,  but  there  is  nothing  very 
noticeable  in  the  bed,  more  than  that  it  is  either  a  hard  lime- 
stone or  sandy  oolite  generally  poor  in  fossils. 

In  the  narrow  gorge  north  of  Pickering  the  Lower  Limestone 
has  also  a  very  extended  outcrop ;  it  is  first  exposed  in  the  bottom 

of  the  valley,  where  the  road  to  Newton  crosses  the  railroad,  nnd, 

« 

*  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  See,  vol.  xxxiii.,  p.  841. 
t  See  section  on  page  339. 
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risiDg  gradually  to  the  north  east,  forms  n  nnrrow  band  in  the 
steep  wooded  banks  on  either  side  till  some  distance  beyond 
Kingthorpe,  when  it  spreads  out  over  the  surface,  and  may  be 
traced  uninterruptedly  to  Cropton.  It  is  largely  quarried  in  this 
region,  especially  at  the  latter  village,  where  this  bed  and  the 
Passage  Beds  below  attain  a  considerable  thickness,  and  are  well 
worthy  of  study. 

Messrs.  Blake  and  Hudleston  in  alluding  to  this  section  say : 
**  An  in  the  great  quarry  of  these  oolites  near  Thornton  Dale, 
there  is  a  face  of  nearly  40  feet  of  small-grained  suboolitic 
limestone  in  very  large  blocks.  The  general  resemblance  of 
the  rocks  to  some  of  the  le.-s  fossiliferous  portions  of  the  oolite 
of  the  Upper  Limestones  (Coralline  Oolite)  might  cause  even 
an  experienced  palaeontologist  to  doubt  the  true  position  of 
these  beds  without  the  aid  of  stratigraphical  evidence,  here 
fortanately  of  a  most  unmistakable  character.  Still  the  preva- 
lence of  Gervillia,  abundant  in  one  of  the  lower  blocks,  rather 
than  of  Chemnitzia,  is  a  point  of  difference  which  may  always  be 
relied  upon  ;  doubtless  a  closer  inspection  would  reveal  additional 
points.  The  other  fossils  noted  were  Pecten  subfibrosus^  Avicula 
i^evis,  TrichiteSi  Lucina  Beanii*^* 

In  this  area  the  shell-bed  at  the  top  of  the  limestone  is  very  well 
Been,  especially  in  the  little  dales  south-west  of  Newton,  where 
Beveral  quarries  have  been  opened  on  the  line  of  junction  between 
'the  limestone  and  overlying  sandstone.  This  band  is  very  thin 
l)ut  crowded  with  fossils,  and  »eems  to  show  that  the  fauna 
flourishing  during  the  depos^ition  of  the  limestone  were  suddenly 
exterminated  by  the  irruption  of  sandy  matter  into  the  sea  of  that 
period.  This  shelly  cap  of  the  rock  is  also  seen  in  the  gorge  of 
'the  Seven  just  north  of  Sinnington,  where  5  feet  of  coarse  hackly 
oolite  with  pisolitic  grains  are  expoeed,  fi*om  which  Messrs.  Blake 
»nd  Hudleston  give  the  following  fossils : — Ammonites  cordatus^ 
Chemnitzia.  heddingtonensis  (fine),  Exogyra  nana,  Anomia  sp., 
J^ecten  Jibrosus^  Gervillia  aviculoideSy  Lucina  Beanii  (v.c),  Opis 
J^hillipsi^  Myacites  sp.,  Trigonia  ])erlata.'\ 

This  shell-bed  has  been  shown  by  Mr.  Hudleston  to  belong,  on 
liological  grounds,  to  our  next  group  or  zone  of  Am.  plicatilis, 
l)ut  we  have  included  it  here  on  account  of  its  forming  part  of  the 
^reat  physical  division  of  the  Lower  Limestone,  and  consequently 
one  of  the  main  features  of  the  district,  which  it  is  most  advan- 
tageous to  adopt  in  a  general  description  of  the  country. 

We^  of  the  Seven  the  Lower  Limestone  spreads  out  over  a 
considerable  area  between  Spaunton  and  Appleton-le-Moor,  and 
is  exposed  in  several  good  sections  in  the  sides  of  Hutton  Beck 
and  the  valley  of  the  Dove.  The  former  of  these  valleys  is  one  of 
the  best  localities  for  studying  the  Middle  Oolites.  The  beck  is 
usually  dry  for  a  great  part  of  the  year,  and  at  one  point  or 
another  pi  esents  sections  of  nearly  every  portion  of  the  group. 


*  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.,  toI.  xxxiii.,  p.  343. 

f  76t(/.,p.  344.    Compare  also  Proc.  Geol.  Assoc,  vol.  y.,  p.  417. 
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The  following  section  was  measured  in  the  quarry  on  Hutton 
Cornnion: — 

Ft.  In, 

Yellow  sandstone  (base  only  seen). 

Earthy  limestone  with  Gervillia  aviculoides  - 

Hard  grey  limestone  -  -  . 

Shaly  limestone        .  .  -  • 

Thick  bed  of  limestone  full  of  Ostrea  gregaria 

Thick  bed  of  limestone         ... 

Cberty  nodules         -  -  .  - 

Hard  grey  limestone  .  .  - 

Cherty  nodules         -  -  .  - 

Hard  cherty  limestone  rich  in  fossils,  Echinobrinus  gcuiatus, 
Gervillia  aviculoides,  Ostrea  gregaria,  Exogyra  nanafChem- 
nitzia  heddingtonensis,  Cylindrites  elongatus  and  Nerinaa  -11     4 

On  the  further  side  of  Dowthwaite  Dale^  near  Gillamoor^  there 
are  some  large  quarries  in  this  oolite  which  expose  a  section  of 
nearly  60  feet^  and  as  this  is  not  the  full  thickness  of  the  rock^  it 
must  here  attain  a  very  great,  if  not  its  maximum,  development. 
West  of  this  the  Limestone  becomes  very  siliceous,  and  covers  a 
larcre  area  of  poorish  land  north  of  Pockley  and  Helmsley.  A 
curious  feature  in  this  part  of  the  ct)untry  is  the  great  quantity 
of  white  siliceous  fragments  which  strew  the  sides  of  the  dales, 
more  particularly  Kiccal  Dale,  giving  them  the  appearance  of 
Chalk  escarpments. 

Messrs.  Blake  and  Hudleston  in  noticing  tins  peculiar  silicifica- 
tion  of  the  beds  about  here  say*  : — **  Sections  of  the  oolitic  gnuns 
show  the  concentric  structure;  and  they  are  coLmred  brown  or 
black  by  the  presence  of  carbon,  as  in  ordinary  flint,  with  a 
trace  probably  of  iron.  They  are  imbedded  in  a  white  matrix, 
which  is  almost  pure  silex,  while  every  crack,  exposed  surface,  or 
fossil  is  covered  with  the  same  substance  in  the  form  of  beekite. 
.These  features  are  well  seen  in  quarries  behind  Skiplam  wo6d 
and  Oxclose  wood." 

Some  of  the  quarries  in  this  region  have  a  peculiar  fibrous 
siliceous  rock,  which  has  very  much  the  appearance  of  foedl 
wood,  and  is  not  unlike  specimens  irom  Portland  in  the  south 
of  England.  This  was  seen  in  Oxcloset  quarry  east  of  Hutton 
Beck  and  in  Newlass  quarry  near  Kievaulx. 

Beyond  the  Rye  the  Lower  Limestone  becomes  much  ihinner, 
or  rather  splits  up  into  two  thin  beds  separated  by  a  band  of 
sandstone ;  the  lower  of  these  crops  out  in  the  sides  of  the  narrow 
dales  between  Scawton  and  Cold  Kirkby,  while  the  upper  band 
caps  the  hill  at  these  places,  and  covers  a  large  area  of  sur&ce. 

At  King  Spring  at  the  head  of  the  dale  north  of  Old  Byland 
the  relation  of  these  two  bands  of  limestone  to  the  intermediate 
sandstone  is  very  clear,  but  a  short  distance  north  of  this  the  sand- 
stone crops  out  over  the  surface  of  the  moor,  so  that  we  cannot  be 
sure  whether  it  thins  out  in  this  direction.     In  attempting  to  trace 


*  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Sec,  vol.  xxxiii.,  p.  345. 

f  There  are  two  places  of  this  uame;  the  one  mentioned  hj  Messrs.  Blake  and 
HudleBton  it  north-w«0t  of  FocUey.   . 
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it  eastwards  towards  Murton^  however^  it  very  soon  dies  out,  so 
tliat  it  is  probable  that  the  limestone  north  of  this  is  the  amalga- 
mated representative  of  these  two  bands.  In  this  area,  which  is 
the  north-west  limit  of  ils  outcrop,  the  Lower  Limestone  has  a 
considerable  development;  and  between  Hawnby  and  Kepwick, 
which  seems  to  be  the  line  of  greatest  thick ness,  there  may  be  as 
much  as  from  50  to  80  feet,  although  from  there  being  no  deep 
sections,  and  from  the  tendency  of  the  rock  to  slip  over  the 
escarpments,  it  is  not  easy  to  estimate  it  very  exactly.  This 
thickness  probably  includes  some  sandy  subdivisions ;  there  docs 
not  appear  to  be  so  much  pure  limestone  here  as  about  Dowthwaite 
Dale  to  the  north  of  Kirkby  Moorside. 

In  this  district  the  limestone  is  fairly  massive,  but  a  much  more 

barren  rock  than  it  is  further  east,  in  fact  the  paucity  of  fossils  is 

remarkable.     At  Eepwick  there   are   extensive   quarries   which 

have  been   worked  tor  a  number  of  years,  from  which  Messrs. 

filake  and    Hudleston  quote   the  following  fossils: — BelemniteSy 

Ammonites  cordatus,  Nerincea,  Avicula  ovalis,  Atncula  expansa, 

Atficula  IcBviSy  Pecten  iens,  Lima  elliptica^  Lucina,  Rhynchonella 

ThurmanniyEchinobrissus  scutattut  (abundant),  Holectypusoblongus, 

^stropecten  (fragments).  From  Kepwick  southwards  the  limestone 

may  be  traced  along  the  edge  of  the  great  western  escarpment  to 

Boltby  »Scar,  where  as  we  have  seen  it  is  only  16  feet  thick,  while 

ubout  the  same  thickness  of  ifvandstone  is  exposed  above. 

This  upper  sand>t()ne  occupies  the  crest  of  the  hill,  and  is 

probably  somewhat  thicker  than  shown  in  the  scar,  as  it  is  some 

little  way  before  the  upper  band  of  limestone  comes  on.     It  is  the 

eame  bed  as  that  we  have  just  noticed  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 

liill  at  King  Spring,  north  of  which  it  dies  out ;  here  apparently  the 

limestone  also  is  becoming  thinner  as  we  have  been  unable  to  trace 

it  any  further  to  the  south.     The  fact  is  in  this  region  the  base  of 

Limestone  and  the  top  of  the  Lower  Calcareous  Grit  are  dove* 

tailed  together,  producing  an  alternating  series  of  sandstones  and 

limestones,  which  to  the  north  develop  into   one   thick  bed   of 

limestone,  while  to  the  south  first  the  lower  band  of  limestone  dies 

out  and  then  the  upper,  so  that  in  the  south-east  of  this  range  of 

hills  there  is  only  one  thick  mass  of  arenaceous  strata  to  represent 

the  whole  of  these  limestones. 

On  Boltby  Moor  the  upper  band  of  limestone,  which  is  the  one 
covering  nearly  the  whole  surface  of  the  hill  between  here  and 
the  Rye,  is  very  fissile,  and  splits  up  into  flags,  which  has  given 
rise  to  such  names  as  "  Slate  Quarries "  and  *^  Flag  Quarry  '  in 
the  map  of  this  district. 

At  the  base  of  the  Lower  Calcareous  Grit  below  Shaws  Moor 
there  is  a  band  of  oolitic  limestone  which  has  a  thickness  of 
about  30  feet,  but  it  is  evidently  of  very  limited  extent  as  it 
cannot  be  followed  very  far  in  either  direction ;  and  in  Roulston 
Scar  which  is  only  about  a  mile  distant  there  is  not  a  trace  of  it. 
It  is  very  possible  that  this  is  the  same  bed  as  that  occurring  in 
the  valley  below  Cold  Kirkby  and  Scawton ;  and  if  so  the  samQ 
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as  that  in  Boltby  S<mr,  although  it  occupies  a  slight^  difiTerenfc^ 
position.  V 

At  Cold  Cam  the  Limestone  is  becomius;  thinner,  and  to  ill4 
east  and  south  of  this  it  rapidly  dies  out^  so  that  it  cannot  iHn  '. 
traced  beyond  Sproxton  Moor  and  Wass  respectirely,  althoo|^ 
there  are  indications  of  the  bed  as  far  as  Ampleforth.     Hen 
there  are  about  6  feet  of  impure  limestone  with  oolitic  graiii|^-- 
on  this  horizon,  which  serve  to  mark  the  division  between  iki^  . 
Lower  and  Middle  Calcareous  Grit.     The  fields  above  the  yQIngl^!;. 
are  also  said  to  be  more  calcareous,  and  the  land  better^ just  alofl|f^^ 
the  outcrop  of  this  bed.  4> 

Just  east  of  this,  from  the  gradual  decline  of  the  beds  in  tbtfK 
direction,  this  narrow  band  is  brought  down  aminst  the  lugf 
fault  which  bounds  these  hills  and  brings  up  the  Kimeridge  CUkj^ 
so  that  it  is  lost  sight  of;  the  sandstone  worked  in  the  quarrioi^.. 
behind  Ampleforth  College  and  eastwards  to  Oswaldkirk  beii^ 
apparently  above  this  horizon.  .'I 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley  along  the  Howardian  rangjqt 
the  Lower  Limestone  has  not  been  made  out  for  certain,  althougik, 
there  is  very  little  doubt  that  it  is  to  some  extent  represented  b]|;, 
the  narrow  band  just  above  the  brow  of  Slingsby  Bank,  and  bfl 
the  limestimes  that  are  quarried  at  Barton,  Appleton,  and  nearij^ 
as  far  as  Mai  ton.  If  this  is  the  case  it  would  appear  that  we  hav^^  - 
here  in  the  Howardian  Hills  a  second  instance  of  the  dovetailii^ 
together  of  the  sandstone  and  limestone ;  the  lower  part  of  thi 
limestone  thinning  out  west,  while  the  upper  part  of  the  sandstont 
thins  out  east.  ~i 

At  Appleton-le -Street  which  lies  nearly  on  an  axis  of  upheaval,, 
the  lower  part  of  the  limestone  is  exposed  in  numerous  quarriei*' 
It  consists  of  alternations  of  impure  oolitic  beds,  and  soft  yellowiahi^ 
brash  crowded  with  Echinobrissus  scutatusy  although  containing, 
but  few  other  fossils.  Only  a  few  feet  of  limeatone  is  to  be  seeoc 
here ;  and  there  is  not  much  direct  evidence,  except  the  pauci^ 
of  organic  remains,  that  this  is  the  Lower  Limestone  of  the  Tabular; 
range.  ' 

At  North  Grimston,  also,  the  lower  part  of  the  limestone 
consists  of  soft  marly  oolites  with  Echinobriisus  scutatus,  which 
probably  belongs  to  this  series ;  but  as  there  is  no  very  marked, 
separation  between  this  and  the  higher  beds,  we  must  defer  a 
further  account  of  this  rock  till  we  come  to  treat  of  the  Uppw- 
Limestone,  which  is  the  important  bed  in  this  neighbourhood. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 
THE  MIDDLE  OOLITES— (ec^wfmi/^rf). 

CoRALLiAN  Rocks. — Part  II, 
The  Zone  of  Ammonites  Pi.icatilis. 

This  is  the  second  of  the  great  groups  into  which  the  Corallian 
Rocks  are  capable  of  being  divided.  It  includes  the  Middle 
Calcareous  Grit,  the  Upper  Limestone,  the  Coral  Ras,  and  the 
Upper  Calcareous  Grit.  The  fauna  of  these  rocks  is  very  distinct 
from  the  beds  below,  and  has  been  shown  to  be  characteristic  of 
the  tme  Corallian  of  foreign  authors.  Portions  of  this  division 
have  been  referred  to  the  zones  of  Cidaris  florigemmay  Glypticus 
hieroglyphicusy  Ammonites  plicatilis,  nnd  other  fossils  which  are 
•more  abundant  in  particular  localities  ;  but  the  latter  of  these 
seems  to  be  the  best  to  apply  to  the  Yorkshire  Rocks,  as  ammo- 
nites allied  to  this  species  are  more  generally  prevalent  throughout 
this  horizon,  and  here  attain  their  finest  development,  although 
they  occur  also  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  beds  below. 

Synonyms  and  Foreign  Equivalent^ : — "  Limestone  of  the  Vale  of  Picker- 
ing" (part),  Smith,  Table  to  the  Map.  1812;  "Coral  Rag  and  Pisolite" 
(part;,  Smith,  Strata  identified  by  organized  fossils,  1816;  "Oolitic  strata 
associated  with  the  Coral  Ra|(  *'  (part),  Conybeare  and  Phillips,  Outlines  of 
Geology,  p.  166,  1822;  "  ITie  Oolite"  (part),  Young  and  Bird,  Geol.  Survey 
of  the  Yorksh.  Coast,  p.  61,  1822 ;  "  Coralline  Oohte  "  (part),  and  "  Upper 
Calcareous  Grit,"  PhiUips,  Geol.  of  the  Yorkshire  Coast,  p.  33,  1829 ;  "  Cal- 
caire  coraUioue  moins  le  Sable  ocreux,"   Brongniart,  Tableau  des  Terrains, 

B).  viii.,  410,  1829;  "Oolitic  Limestone"  (part).  Smith,  (jeol.  Map  of 
ackness,  1832 ;  "  Terrain  a  chaillesf  (part),  calcaire  et  oolite  corallienne," 
Thurmann,  Essai  sur  les  soulevemens,  lK*i2  ;  **  Calcaire  coralliens  "  (part), 
Thirria,  Statistique  de  la  Haute  Saone,  p.  150,  18;i3;  "  Wahrer  Korallen- 
Kalk,  Dolomit  des  ("oral  rags,  und  Oberer  Coral  rag,"  Rom.  Verst.  Ool., 
pp.  9,  10,  1836 ;  "  Weisser  Jura  < :  Regelmassig  geschichtete  Kalkbanke,'* 
Quenstedt,  Flozgebirge,  p.  536, 1843;  "  l^tage  Corallien,"  d'Orbigny,  Terrains 
jurassiques,  p.  609,  1844 ;  "  Calcaire  corallien  et  Oolite  corallienne,"  Marcou, 
Jura  salinois,  p.  100,  1848 ;  "  Zone  des  Cidaris  fiorigemma*'  Oppel,  Jurafoi^ 
matlon,  p.  646,  1856;  *'Zone  of  Ammonites  plicatilis,**  Hualeston,  Geol. 
Mag.,  1880,  p.  247. 

In  the  previous  chapter  we  gave  a  list  of  the  fossik  that 
have  been  found  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Corallian  series,  or 
zone  of  Am.  j^crarmatus ;  we  will  now  consider  those  occurring 
in  the  upper  part  of  these  rocks,  tliat  is  the  Upper  Limestone  and 
Coral  Racr,  or  zone  of  Am.  plica tilis,  as  it  may  bo  more  generally 
called.  By  comparing  this  list  with  that  given  on  pages  302,  303, 
we  note  that  these  higher  beds  diifer  from  those  below,  especially 
in  the  abundance  of  gasteropoda,  for  which  the  little  creeks  and 
pools  surrounding  the  coral  reefs  seem  to  have  been  particularly 

*  It  is  probable  that  many  of  the  Foreign  Kquivaleuts  given  above  include  in 
some  cases  more,  in  other  cases  less,  than  the  Yorkshire  beds  with  which  we 
oorellate  them ;  but  wichoat  carrying  on  researches  among  the  Continental  rocks 
it  is  not  possible  always  to  give  exact  equivalents. 

t  This  is  merely  a  petrological  term  and  does  not  signify  a  definite  horizon  as  has 
been  supposed.  There  are  three  "  Terrains  k  chaille,"  one  in  the  Lower  Oxfordian, 
one  in  tLe  Upper  Oxfordian,  and  one  in  the  CoraUian. 
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favourable ;  whilst  in  the  general  mass  of  the  limestone  Chem- 
nitzia  heddingtonensis  is  so  abundant  as  to  give  its  name  to  a  large 
portion  of  these  beds,  which  are  almost  made  up  of  this  particular 
shell. 

^he  lamellibranchiuta  are  also  more  numerous  than  in  thelower 
beds,  and  there  are  certain  species  which  may  be  tsiken  as 
characteristic  of  these  limestones ;  these  are  Astarte  ovata^  Lucina 
aliena,  Lima  IcBviusculoy  Lima  rigida,  the  several  species  of 
Corbicellay  Area,  Cucullcea^  &c. ;  and  also  Trigonia  perUita^  T. 
Meriani,  and  some  other  forms. 

With  regard  to  the  cephalopoda  the  same  species  of  Belemnitea 
range  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Corallian  series,  although  their 
forms  are  somewhat  modified  in  the  upper  beds.  The  Ammonites, 
however,  show  some  distinction ;  for,  although  those  of  the  Am. 
cordatus  group  occur  in  both,  the  general  form  in  these  upper 
beds  appears  to  be  one  allied  to  Am.  plicatilis,  while  Am. 
perarmatus  is  very  rare. 

The  echinodermata  again  are  vei*y  characteristic,  many  of  the 
species  enumerated  in  the  table  being  confined  to  these  beds, 
while  the  increase  in  size  of  some  of  those  that  are  common  to 
the  two  horizons  is  remarkable.  Throughout  the  western  portion 
of  the  district  the  spines  of  Cidaris  florigemma  are  so  plentiful 
and  characteristic  as  to  suggest  the  adoption  of  this  species  as 
the  type  of  the  zone ;  which  no  doubt  would  have  been  pre- 
ferable to  that  of  Am.  plicatilis  if  the  species  had  occurred  over 
the  whole  area. 

Lastly^  the  Brachiopoda,  although  very  rare  in  the  upper  bedifi, 
are  nevertheless  represented  by  some  species  that  are  confined  V» 
this  horizon. 

Fossils  of  the  Upper  Limestone  and  Coral  Rag,  or  Zone  of 

Ammonites  plicatilis. 

Planta. 

Araucarites  Hudlestoni,  Oarr.  I  Carpolithes  plenus,  Phil. 

Carpolithes  conicus,  L.  Sf  H.  \ 

ACTINOZOA. 


Cladophyllia  Ck>nybearii,  M.  Edw. 
Comoseris  irradians,  M.  Edw. 
Goniocora  socialis,  Rom. 
Isastrsea  explanata,  Gold/. 

•    incequalis,  Phil, 
LAtimadandrarssa  decorata,  Bean. 


Montlivaltia  dispar,  Phil. 
Bhabdophyllia  FhiHipsi,  M.  Edw. 
StyUna  tubulifera,  PhU. 
Thamnastreea  arachnoides.  Park. 
concinna,  Gold/. 


Thecosmilia  annularis,  Hem. 

ECHINODRRMATA. 


Cidaris  florigemma,  Phil. 

Smithii,  Wright. 

CoU^rites  bicordata,  L<»*e.  (large). 
Echinobrissus  dimidiatus,  Phil. 

■  scutatus,  Lam. 
Glypticus  hieroglyphicus,  Goldf. 
Hemicidaris  intermedia,  Flem. 


Pseudodiadema  versipora,  Phil. 
Pygaster  umbrella,  Ag. 
Pygurus  Hausmanni,  K.  4*  D. 

uentagonalis,  Phil. 

Phillipsii,  Wright. 


Stomechiniis  gyratus,  Ag. 

Apiocrinus  polycyphus,  Desor. 
Holectypus  depressus,  Leske.  Millericrinus,  sp. 

Pseudodiadema  hemisphsericum  Ag.     |  Pentacrinua,  sp. 

Annelida. 
Serpula  deplexa,  Phil.  \  Serpula  squamosa,  Phil, 
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Brachiopoda. 


Terebratala  bisuffarcinata,  Ziet, 

insigois,  Schiib.  var.  maltonensis. 


Oppel, 

^  -  repe^oiana,  d^Orb, 


Thecidium,  ap. 

Waldheimia  boloniensis,  S.  4r  R» 

Gesneri,  Et. 

margarita,  Oppel, 


Lambllibranchiata. 


Anomia  radiata,  Phil. 
Avicula  expansa.  Phil, 

ovalis,  Phil. 

ptervipernoides,  Bl.  ^  H, 

Struckmanni,  De  Lor. 

Exogyra  nana.  Sow. 
Gen'illia  angustata,  Rom, 

aviculoides,  Sow, 

Gryph«a  dilatata,  Sow. 

var.  bullata.  Sow. 

Hinnites  tumid  us,  Ziet. 
Lima  densipunctata,  Rom, 

elliptica,  IVkit, 

fragilis,  Rom, 

grandis,  Horn. 

Iffiviuscula,  Sow, 

pectiniformis,  Schlot, 
— -  rigida,  Sow. 

rudis,  Sow, 

subantiqoata,  Rom, 

Osirea  duriuscuU,  Phil, 

gregaria,  Sow. 

moreana,  Buoig, 

solitaria,  Sow. 

Pecten  articulatus,  Schlot.    (P.  viml- 

neus,  Sow.) 
'         comatus,  Miinst. 

demissus,  Phil. 

^—  filbrosus,  Soto. 

— —  insequicostatus,  Phil. 

intertextus,  Rom, 

lens,  Sow, 

quaUcosta,  Et, 

—  vagans,  Sow. 
Pema  mytiloidfs.  Lam, 

rugosa,    Ooldf.      (P.    quadrata 

PhU.) 

subplana,  Etallon, 

sp.  n.  ("  inoceramoides,"  Hud^) 

Plicatula  fistulosa,  L.  6f  M. 

sp.  n.  ('*  subinflata,*'  Hud,) 

Trichites  Plottii,  Llhwyd. 
Anatina  siliqua,  Ag. 
Area  aemula,  Phil, 

lanthanon,  Bl.  Sf  H. 

quadrisulcata,  Soto. 

Astarte  aytonensis.  Bean  in  Lgc, 

—  depressa,  Miinst. 

duboisiana«  d*Orb. 

ovata.  Smith, 

rhomboidalis,  Phil. 

Cardium  cyrenifonne,  Bumg, 

isocardioides,  Bl,  ^  H, 

Ck>rbice11a  Buvignieri,  Desh, 
decussata,  Buuig, 

—  laevis,  Soto. 


Corbicella  uniformis.  Bean,  MS, 
Cucullsea  corallina,  Damon, 

elon^ata,  Phih 

pectinata,  Phil, 

Cypricardia  glabra,  Bl.  ^  H, 

sp.  n.  ("  corallina,'*  Hua,) 

Cyprina  corallina,  d'Orb, 
Gastrochiena  moreana,  Bumg, 
Goniomya  literata,  Soio. 

v-scripta,  So«r. 

Gresslya  peregrina,  PAi7. 
Homomya  crassiuscula,  L.  4"  M. 

tremula,  Buvig. 

— —  sp.  n.  (•*grim8tonensis,"Httt/.) 
Limopsis  corallensis,  Buvig. 
Lithodomus  inclusus,  Phil, 
Lucina  aliena,  Phil, 

ampliata,  Phil, 

aspera,  Buvig. 

Beanii,  Lye, 

moreana,  Buvig, 

oculus,  Bl,  4*  H, 

substriata,  Rom, 

Mudiola  can'jellata,  Rom, 

Lycetti,  Whit, 

subecquiplicata,  Gold/. 

ungulata,  Y,  ^  B, 

sp.  n.  ("gibbosa,"  Hud.) 

Myacites  decurtatus,  PAt7. 

jurassi,  Brong, 

recurvus,  PAt7. 

Myoconcha  Sasmanni,  Dollf, 

texta,  Buvig, 

Mytilus  P  jurensis,  Merian, 

pectinatus,  Soio. 

Opis  corallina,  Damon, 

excavata,  Rom. 

Phillipsi,  Morris. 

virdunensis,  Buvig, 

Panopsea  gigantea,  Buvig 
Pboladomya  aequalis,  Soio. 

decemcostata,  Rom, 

paucicosta,  Rom, 

Protocardium  isocardioides,  Bl,  fy  H, 
QuenstedtialoBvrigata,  Phil,  (three  var.) 
Sowerbya  triangularis,  Phil, 
Tancreuia  curtansata.  Phil, 

planata,  L,  ^  M. 

Tri^onia  corallina,  d*Orb. 

geographica,  Ag, 

Hudlestoni,  Lye. 

Meriani,  Ag. 

perlata,  Ag. 

Unicardium  depressum,  Phil, 

plenum,  Bl,  ^  H. 

sp. 
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Gabtbropooa. 


ActooD  retusus,  Phil, 
Alalia  tridactylaP,  Buvia, 
Amberleya  Buvignieri,  d'Orb, 

prinoeps,  Rom, 

^..^^  Stricklaiidi,  Hud. 
Aporrhais,  sp. 
Bulla  Beau£prandi,  De  Lor, 
Ceritbium  bicinctum,  Hud, 
—~^  gradatum.  Hud, 

Cndineiim,  Buvig, 
nbertinum,  Buvig, 

tnornatum,  Buvig. 

'         liuiseforme,  Rom. 
michaelense,  Buvig, 

—  muricatura.  Sow, 
russiense,  d'Orb, 

—  trinodule,  Buvig, 
Chemnitsia  clytiaP,  a*  Orb, 

corallina  ?,  d*Orb, 

beddingtonensis,  Sow, 

— -  langtonensis,  Bl,  6f  H, 

pollux,  d'Orb, 

C^lindrites,  sp. 

Littorina  muricata,  Sow,  (tbree  var.) 

Natica  arguta,  Phil, 

-^—  buccinoidea.  Hud,  (non  Y.SfB,) 

clymenia,  d'Orb. 

clytia,  d'Orb, 

NerinaBi  fujjiformis,  d'Orb, 

—  Goodballii,  Sow. 


I 


I 


Nerinsea  moreana,  d'Orb, 

Bidmeri,  Phillippi, 

pseudo-visurgis.  Hud, 

sp. 

Neritopsis  decussata,  Miinsi, 

Guerrei,  Heb.  ^  Deal, 

moreana,  d'Orb, 

Patella  rugosa,  Sow, 
Pbasianella  striata,  Sow, 

var.  bartonensis,  Hud. 

Pleurotomaria  Agassizii,  Miinst, 

reticulata.  Sow, 

Pseudomelania  Duvignieri  P,  d'Orb, 

calypsoides,  Thurm, 

gracilis,  Hud, 

sp. 

Pterocera  sp. 

Purpuroidea  nodulata,  Y,  ^  B. 

tuberosa,  Sow. 


sp. 


Troohotoina  tomatilis,  Phil, 
Trocbus  acuticarina,  Buvig, 

uytonensis,  Bl.  <«J-  H, 

granulans.  Hud. 

sp. 

Turbo  corallensis,  Buvig. 

erinus,  d'Orb. 

funiculatus,  Phil, 

IsBvis,  Buvig. 

Pellati,  De  Lor. 


Cephalopoda. 


Ammonites  acbilles,  d'Orb, 

alternans,  V.  Buch, 

biplex,  Sow. 

cawtonensis,  Bl,  ^  H. 

cordatus,  Sow. 

var.  excavatus,  Sow, 

perarmatus,  Sow.  (rare). 

■         plicatilis.  Sow. 
•— —  trifidus,  Sow.   (Am.  triplicatus, 
Auct,), 


Ammonites  varicostatus,  Buckl, 

verteliralis.  Sow. 

Belemnites  abbreviatus.  Mill.  var. 

hastatus,  Mont/. 

Owenii,  Pratt,  (rare). 

Nautilus  aganiticus,  Schlot. 
bexagonus.  Sow, 


Cestracion,  sp. 
Uybodus  obtusus,  Ag, 


Pisces. 

Mesodon  (Pycnodus)  umbonatus,  Ag. 
Sphaerodus,  sp. 


Rbptilia. 

Icbtbyosaurus,  sp.  I  Pliosaurus  g4*o88ouvrei,  Sauvage 

Megalosaurus  Bucklandi,  Meyer.  \     (P.  teretidens,  Owen). 
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Middle  Calgabeous  Grit. 

As  we  have  previously  mentioned,  the  Coral  Rag  and  the 
whole  of  Oolitic  Limestonea  of  the  Middle  Oolite  were  originally 
considered  one  deposit ;  but  when  these  beds  came  to  be  mapped 
out  in  detail  by  the  Geolo^cal  Survey,  in  tracing  their  outcrop 
across  the  range  of  hills  on  the  north  side  of  the.  Vale  of  Picker- 
ing, it  was  found  that  a  great  development  of  sandy  beds  and 
impure  limestones  occurred  somewhere  about  the  middle  of  the 
series,  and  that  as  these  were  followed  to  the  west  they  became 
of  considerable  thickness  and  importance,  satisfactorily  dividing 
the  more  calcareous  beds  into  an  Upper  and  Lower  Limestone. 
About  the  same  time  Mr.  Hudleston,  who  was  paying  especial 
attention  to  the  palaeontology  of  this  group,  noticed  that  the  two 
limestones  contained  a  distinct  fauna,  which  also  separated  them 
into  two  horizons ;  and  that  although  the  deposits  were  divisible 
into  severiil  separate  areas,*  still  these  distinctions  held  good 
through  all  of  them. 

On  referring  to  the  section  at  Filey  given  on  page  316,  it  is 
seen  that  above  the  Passage  Beds  there  is  a  massive  bed  of  sand- 
stone having  a  thickness  of  about  10  feet  which  forms  the  greater 
part  of  the  Brig  itself ;  above  this  there  are  about  6  feet  of 
alternations  oF  slielly  beds^and  sandstone  which  become  fissile 
towards  the  top  and  are  succeeded  by  the  broken  irregular  oolite 
of  the  Upper  Limestone.  The  thick  bed  of  grit  is  not  very 
foiisiliferous  and  contains  only  Avicula  ovalis,  Gervillia  aviculoideSy 
Ostrea  buUata,  Pecten  suhfibrosns,  Perna  quadrata  ;  but  the  beds 
above  are  much  more  calcareous,  the  following  list  being  quoted 
from  them  : — 


AmmoDites  cordatus,  Sow, 

goliathus,  d'Orb. 

plicatilis.  Sow, 

perarmatus,  Sow.^  var. 

Chemnitzia  heddingtonensis.  Sow. 

Nerinaaa,  sp. 

Littorina  muricata,  Sow.f  var. 

Pleurotomaria  Miinsteri,  Rom. 

Exogyra  nana.  Sow. 

Pecten  fibrosus,  Sow. 

articulatus,  Schht.  (P.  vimineus, 

Sow.) 


Lima,  sp. 

Lima  eliiptica,  Whiteaves* 

Gervillia  aviculoides,  Sow.  (very  large). 

Trigonia  (clavellate  sp). 

Lucina  Beanii,  Lye. 

8p.  (of.  lirata,  Phil.) 

Astarte,  sp. 

Sowerbya  triangularis,  Phil, 
Pholadomya  decemcostata,  Rom. 
Myacites  jurassi,  Brongn. 
Gresslya  peregnna,  Phil. 
Goniomya  literata.  Sow. 


After  leaving  the  Filey  promontory  these  beds  pass  beneath  the 
Drift,  so  that  it  is  not  possible  to  associate  them  stratigraphically 
with  the  sections  inland.  In  the  well-section  at  Osgodby  some 
gritty  beds  are  mentioned  in  the  middle  of  the  limestone  which 
may  be  referred  to  this  horizon,  but  as  all  these  sandstones  appear 
to  be  more  calcareous  when  met  with  at  any  depth  from  the 
surface,  it  is  probable  that  the  lithological  distinction  between 
them  would  not  be  very  marked.* 


*  This  Grit  is  also  not  distinguishable  in  the  boriug  at  Irton,  nearly  aU  the  rock 
brought  up  at  this  horizon  being  apparently  limestone. 
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North  of  Seamer  Station,  where  the  limestones  lose  their 
covering  of  Boulder  Clay^  a  narrow  sandy  band  may  be  traced 
aci'oss  the  country  to  Forge  Valley^  where  a  section  of  these  beds 
is  exposed  in  the  steep  bank  above  White  Quarry,  and  in  the 
little  %OT^i^  formed  by  Seavegate  Gill.  Here,  above  the  oolitic 
beds  of  the  Lower  limestone,  are  several  nltcrnations  of  sandy  and 
calcareous  strata  more  or  less  oolitic  constitutincr  an  ''  Intermediate 
Series  "  to  which  Mr.  Hudleaton  assigns  a  thickness  of  34  feet. 
This  estimate,  however,  probably  includes  a  portion  of  the  lime* 
stone,  and  therefore  more  than  is  the  representative  of  the  Middle 
Calcareous  Grit  of  other  places,  but  the  section  is  not  clear  enough 
to  obtain  an  accurate  measurement. 

.  West  of  Forge  Vnlley  those  sandstones  gradually  increase  in 
thickness,  and  occupy  a  larger  space  between  the  two  limestones. 
Along  this  portion  of  the  outcrop  there  are  frequent  indications 
of  the  bed,  but  no  good  scctioni  occur  till  we  reach  the  neighbour^ 
hood  of  Brompton,  where  it  is  quarried  at  one  or  two  places  for 
roadstone.  Messrs.  Blake  and  Hudlestone  give  the  following 
account  of  the  upper  beds  in  a  quarry,  about  a  mile  north  of  the 
village : — 

Section  in  Quarry  North  of  Brompton.     B.  &  H.* 

Ft.  In. 

1.  Fossilirerdus  oolites,  showing    Mse-bedding.     Ohemnitzia 

heddingtonensiSf  Trigonia  (davellate  and  costate),  Astarte     . 
duboisiana  (common)         -  •  .    •        .  -    4    6 

2.  Pale  buff  grits  and  oobtes  mixed.      Phasianella  striata, 

Pleurotomaria  sp.  Exogyra  nana,  Avicula  oralis,  Oervillia 
ttviculoides,  Sowerbya  triangularis,  Lucina,  sp. ;  also  wood, 
and  curious,  vertical,  root-like  markings  -  -  -     6     6 

3.  Coarse-grained  gritty  oolite,  with  large  fossils.     Belemnites 

abbreviatuB,  Amnumites  peramuaus.  Ckemnitzia  kedding' 
tanensis  (very  large)  -  -  -  -  -    4    0 


15    0 


A  short  distance  to  the  west  of  Brompton  the  Middle  Calcareous 
Grit  has  been  removed  by  denudation  from  the  summit  of  the 
arch  into  which  the  strata  are  thrown  ;  which  has  severed  the 
outcrop  from  that  occurring  further  to  the  west  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Thornton  Dale  and  Pickering. 

On  the  Uackness  outlier  there  is  a  small  natch  of  this  sandstone 
which  Iq  ^•nther  obscure  at  its  southern  end,  out  spreads  out  around 
the  hamlet  of  Silpho,  where  it  contains  Modiola  hipartitay  Pecten 
articulatusy  nnd  Terebratula  intermedia  f ,  and  forms  a  red  clayey 
soil  with  scattered  sandstone  fr.igments. 


*  Sections  marked  thus  B.  &  H.  are  tsken  from  the  excellent  and  exhaustive  work 
of  Messrs.  Blake  ard  Hudleston  on  the  Corallian  Rocks  of  Kngland  in  the  Quart. 
Journ.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  xxxiii.  The  researches  of  these  authors  enter  so  much 
more  minutely  into  the  palseontological  character  of  the  rocks  than  anything  we 
have  attempted  in  what  was  a  purely  stratigraphical  survey,  that  we  have  availed 
ourselves  freely  of  these  detailed  sectioos ;  which,  to  avoid  frequent  reference,  are 
indicated  as  above. 
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BetumiDg  agnin  to  the  main  outcrop^  we  find  a  large  spread  of 
the  rock  on  Dalby  Moor^  where  it  occupies  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  higher  ground,  and  runs  out  in  a  series  of  long  tongues  capping 
the  ridges  between  the  numerous  valleys  that  intersect  those 
hiils.  It  here  forms  very  dead  cold  land  covered  with  heather^ 
the  change  in  vegetation  from  this  land  to  the  calcareous  beds 
below  being  very  sharp  and  well  defined.  On  these  moors  there 
are  a  number  of  holes  or  pits  scattered  about  which  at  first  sight 
seem  to  be  due  to  artificial  means^  but  after  the  examination  of  a 
great  number  of  them  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  owe 
their  origin  to  the  sinking  of  the  strata,  caused  by  the  dissolving 
away  of  the  calciireous  beds  below. 

At  Thornton  Dale  and  beyond,  the  Middle  Calcareous  Grit 
becomes  nnich  more  important,  and  has  been  quarried  at  several 
places  for  the  beds  of  freestone  it  contains. 

Section  in  a  Quarry  on  the  West  side  of  Thornton  Dale.    B.  &  H. 

Soil  and  shattered  stone  ... 

FlagiKV  calcareous  sandstone     .  •  - 

Middle    Cal     I  ^^d  blue  rock,  slightly  oolitic,  with  i4mmoitt/e5 

careous  Grit' "(  wn^^"''''*'^       "  J.         ' -.x.       '        r/ 

'^^'^tiy  calcareous  sandstone,  with  some  oolite 

Hard  blue  rock  .... 

.PlAggy  sandstone,  with  Avicula  expansa 
?  Principal  shell-bed,  an  impure  sub-oolitic  lime- 
Top  of  Lower  J      stone  ..... 
Limestones.    ]  Flaggy  parting  .  .  .  • 
L  Lower  shell-bed  (base  of  quarry) 

20    2 

The  best  known  quarries,  however^  are  those  at  Pickering,  where 
the  following  beds  belonging  to  this  series  are  seen  just  below  the 
Castle : — 

Section  in  Pickering  Quarries^  East  side  {lower  part). 

Ft.  In. 

Solid  beds  of  limestone  with  Chemmtria  keddingtonensis          -    5  6 

Rubbly  oolite,  with  coarse  pisolitic  bed            -            -            *    4  0 

Thick  irregular  bed  of  limestone          -            -            -            -     2  6 

Oolite    with    irregular     blue-centred    limestone,    containing 

Trioonia  perlata        -  -  -  -  -  -40 

Thin  bed  full  of  Trigonia  perlata          -            -            *            -    0  6 

Smooth  limestone         -            -            -            -            -            -     1  0 

Impure  limestone  with  Trigonia  bands             -            •            -     5  4 
Sou   yellow    freestones    with    calcareous    bands,   containing 
Exoayra    nana,     OerviUia     aviculoides,     Pecten    fibroses, 
Cardium,  Trigonia  costata,  T,  clavellata,  Chemnitsia  hedding- 

t(mensis.  Ammonites  biplex.    (Rase  not  seen)              -            -  11  0 

The  upper  part  of  this  section  should  probably  be  classed  with 
the  Upper  Limestone,  and  a  portion  of  the  beds  below  might  also 
be  considered  ns  representing  a  pa^^sage  into  them.  The  beds  are, 
however,  so  very  variable  that  no  two  sections  are  exactly  nlike  ; 
they  really  consist  of  an  irregular  series  of  sandstones  and  cal- 
careous beds,  in  which  sandstones  largely  predominate,  especially 


Ft. 

In. 

5 

0 

4 

0 

1 

6 

5 

0 
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1 
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0 

3 

1 
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towards  the  lower  pnrt ;  in  the  upper  part  ppveral  ealoareous  bnnds 
or  irregular  lenticular  niasses  eet  in,  wiiich  forosli«doiv  the  condi- 
tions of  the  limestone  above^  and  gradually  pass  into  that  forma- 
tion. These  beds  on  account  of  the  prevjilcnce  of  Trigonia 
perlata  in  some  of  the  bands  have  been  called  tlie  Trigonia 
beds ;  they  are  very  rich  in  fossils,  the  following  species  being 
enumerated  by  Messr:?.  Blake  and  Hudleston : — * 

Fossils  of  the  Trigonia-heds^  Piekeiing, 

Gervillia  aviculoides,  Sow, 
Cucullasa  corallina,  Damon. 
Limopsis  corallepsis,  Buv, 
Trigonia  perlata,  Ag.  (manj  vara.). 
—  Meriani,  Ag. 
Cardium  cyreniforme,  Buvig. 
Lucina  Beanii,  Lye.  \ 

aliena,  Phil,      f 

ociilus,  Bl.  Sf  H, 

Corbicella,  sp. 
Cyprina  corallina,  d*Orb, 
Cypricardia  glabra,  Bl.  Sf  H. 
Opi8  Phillipsi,  Morris, 
Sowerhya  triangularis,  Phil. 
Rhynchonella  lacunosa,  Schlot, 
EcninobrissuB  scutatus.  Lam. 
Cidaris  Smithii,  Wright,  (spine). 
Rhadophyllia      Phillipsi,       M.-Edw, 
(fragment). 


Belemnites  subbastatus,  Mont, 
Ammonites  cordatus.  Sow.  (excavatus, 
Sow.) 

—  vertebralis,  Sow. 
— •  plioatilis,  Sow. 
Chemnitzia  heddingtonensi^,  Sow. 
Cerithium  muricatum.  Sow. 
Littorina  muricata,  Sow. 
Nerinaea  visurgis,  Rom.' 

—  species  (imbricated). 
Ezogyra  nana.  Sow. 
Ostrea  solitaria,  Sow.y  var. 
Anomia  radiata,  Phil. 
Plicatula,  sp. 

Pecten  fibrosus.  Sow. 

qualicosta  P,  Et. 

Hinnites  (small  form). 

Lima  elliptica,  fVhiteaoes. 

Avicula  ovalis,  Phil,  (peculiar  form). 


From  Pickering  the  Middle  Calcareous  Grit,  which  forms  a 
oand  about  40  feet  in  thickness  on  either  side  of  tlie  gorge,  may 
be  followed  up  the  valley  to  the  north  for  nearly  two  miles  till  it 
spreads  out  to  the  north  of  Blansby  Park  in  a  broad  tract  of  dead, 
sandy  land,  making  a  strong  contrast  to  the  limestones  on  either 
side.  1  o  the  south  of  Cropton  the  outcrop  is  seen  in  a  few  places 
in  the  sides  of  the  Seven  Valley,  and  extends  in  a  somewhat 
obscure  course  by  the  north  of  Appleton  to  Hutton  Beck. 

In  this  beck  a  very  tine  section  of  tlie  rock  is  again  exposed, 
extending  for  nearly  a  mile  along  the  bed  and  bides  of  the  stream. 
Some  very  fine  slabs  with  Trigonia  are  to  be  fc?een  here,  but  the 
greater  portion  of  the  rock  is  a  sandstone  poor  in  fossils.  The 
following  details  were  measured  along  the  stream  course  : — 

Section  of  the  Middle  Calcareous  Grit  in  Hutton  Beck. 

Ft.  In. 
Alternttions    of  white  and  impure  oolitic  limestones  with 

Chemnitzia  heddingtonensis  in  the  upper  part. 
Soft    marly  limestone,  decomposing     into    sandstone    with 

minute  holes  (pinhole  structure)      -  •  -  -    2    0 

Limestone  and  impure  oolite  with  long  peculiar  markings 

(Pfucoids)     -  -  -  -  -  -  -16 

Soft  sandstone  (crops  out  at  the  footbridge)    -  -  -    5    0 

Hard  bed  with  Trigonia  perlata  passing  down  into  well-bedded 

sandstones.     (Base  not  seen)  -  .  .  -    about  10    0 


*  See  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  See,  vol.  xxxiii.,  p.  336,  where  a  detailed  account  of 
these  beds  is  given. 
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There  is  probably  a  considerable  thickness  of  sandstone  below 
this,  as  the  I.owi  r  Limestone  does  not  crop  out  for  another  half 
mile,  although  the  beds  appenr  to  be  steadily  rieing. 

To  the  north  of  Kirkby  Moorside  this  rock  forms  a  somewhat 
large  spread  by  (\^ckpit  Hall  and  Wooluh  House ;  it  is  well  seen 
in  Kirkdale,  opposite  the  Church ;  but  west  of  this  the  outcrop 
becomes  more  obscure,  although  it  may  be  still  recognized  in 
Riccal  Dale,  and  to  the  north  of  Helmsley.  Here  it  appears 
to  be  becoming  thinner,  although  it  rapidly  thickens  agam  to 
the  south ;  for  just  south  of  the  town,  in  the  banks  of  the  Rye 
below  Duncombe  Park,  there  are  nearly  80  feet  of  this  rock, 
which  has  been  quarried  below  the  House,  and  in  Quarry  Bank 
Wood,  near  Rievaulx. 

South  of  the  Rye  the  Middle  Calcareous  Grit  forms  a  great 
spread  of  barren  land  on  Wa^s  Moor  and  on  Sproxton  Moor 
extending  to  the  hill-edge  above  Ampleforth. 

In  a  quarry  on  Wass  Moor,  of  which  a  woodcut  is  given  below, 
there  is  a  curious  section  showing  that  the  Lower  Limestone  was 
exposeil  to  denudation  before  the  deposition  of  the  Calcareous 
Grit  above. 

Fig.  17. 

Limestone  Quarry  on  Wass  Moor. 


a.  Oolitic  Limestone,  h.  Reddish  Sandstone,  c.  Dark  carbonaceous  matter,  with 
whitish  streaks  at  bottom,  d.  Bed  Clay.  e.  Sandstone,  filling  an  old  erosion  in 
the  Limestone,  much  fractured. 

In  the  Howardian  Hills,  to  the  south  of  Gilling  and  Hovingham, 
the  outcrop  of  this  bed  has  been  ahready  described  with  that  of 
the  Lower  Calcareous  Grit,  there  being  no  limestone  to  separate 
one  from  the  other  ;  but  what  takes  place  at  the  eastern  end  of 
this  range  is  not  very  clear.  As  we  have  seen,  the  Lower  Lime- 
stone is  well  developed  about  Appleton,  but  there  is  no  con- 
spicuous division  between  it  and  the  Upper  Limestone  of  Malton. 
It  is  possible,  although  this  did  not  occur  to  us  at  the  time 
the  survey  was  made,  that  the  thin  band  of  limestone  noticed  near 
the  crest  of  the  escarpment  south  of  Hovingham  and  Slingsby 
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is  really  tbe  Lower  Limestone  just  coming  in  again,  and  that  it 
thickens  gradually  to  the  eastward^  while  the  intermediate  grit 
diminishes. 

At  Middle  Cave,  on  the  north-west  side  of  Maltun^  there  is  a 
quarry  containing  a  band  of  rock  which  Mr.  Hudleston  considers 
to  occupy  the  position  of  this  bed.  He  says  :  "  Here  we  perceive 
a  very  gritty  limestone,  10  feet  thick,  pre^entin^  the  liihological 
features  of  a  pas^^a<2e-bed  stone,  and  separating  two  oolites. 
Towards  the  base  of  this  series  there  is  a  shell- bed  charged  with 
fossils,  generally  of  large  size.  The  bed  is  noted  for  large 
specimens  of  Trigonia  Meriani,  Pecten  intertextus,  and  Pholadamym ; 
otherwise  the  fauna  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  Pickering 
TVij^o  wia  •  beds."* 

The  following  is  the  tectionf  : — 

Ft.  In. 

Oolite,  rubbly  and  fragmentary,  but  increasing  on  the  dip. 
P  Upper  Oolite  -  -.-  -  -  -24 

Alternations  of  hard  bands  of  oolitic  Calc-Gril,  with  large- 
grained  softish  Oolites.    Echinobrissus  scutaius       -  .80 

Two  hard  bands  of  gritty  large-grained  Oolite,  separated  by  a 
red  sand  of  variable  thickness.  The  lower  portion  of  the 
second  block  is  a  mass  of  shells,  often  of  large  size,  in  a  sort 
of  Passage-bed  matrix.  A  splendid  list  is  made  from  here, 
including  Am.  plicatilis,  Chemnitzia  heddingtonensis,  Lima 
laviuscula,  Pecten  imtertextiis,  Avicula  ovalis,  OiBrvUlia 
aviculoides,  Trigonia  Meriani,  Trigonia  (clavellate),  Cypri' 
cardia  isocardina,  and  fragments  of  Thamnastr<Ba,  Rkahdo^ 
phyllia  and  numerous  Pholadomya   -  -  -  -    3     0 

Brashy  line. 

Oolite,  at  base  of  quarry,  without  fossils.    ?  Lower  Oolite      -    6    0 

The  outcrop  of  this  band  might  possibly  be  traced  on  either 
side  of  the  valley  north  of  the  town  if  the  rocks  were  better 
exposed.' 

South  of  Malton  we  have  found  no  evidence  whatever  of  this 
bed. 

Upper  Limestone  and  Coral  Rao; 

In  the  Filey  section  the  Upper  Limestone  just  comes  in  beneath 
the  Drift,  being  represented  by  some  17  feet  of  brash v  and  broken 
oolitic  limestone  seen  ut  the  point  and  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Garr  Nase.  These  beds  are  not  very  fossiliferous^  but  Messrs. 
Blake  and  Hudleston  mention  Cerithium  lim(Eforme,  ActcBoninn, 
Echinobrissus  scutotus,  and  Holectypus^  from  them  ;  Exogyra  nana, 
Ostrca  duriusculoy  Pecten  articulatusy  and  Pecten  vagans  are  also 
common  in  the  bottom  bed. 

West  of  Filey  these  upper  beds  are  entirely  hidden  by  the 
Boulder  Clay  for  a  distance  of  6  miles^  although  they  were  met 
with  in  the  well  of  the  Scarborough  Waterworks,  at  Osgodbr 
where  the  "  Ragged  Limestone  coujmonly  called  Roundheads'' 
evidently  represents  the  Coral  Rag  with  its  characteristic  large 
rounded  lumps  of  Thamnastrcea  concinna, 

*  Quart.  JdUTD.  Geol.  Soc.,  vol.  xxxiii.,  p.  365. 
f  Proc.  Geol.  Assoc,  toI.  v.,  p.  429. 
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Fro.  18. 

Fossili  of  the  CoTuUian  Rocka. 

(Ecfiiiioilermrifa  anil  Corah  from  the  Vpper  Limestaw  a 

VorcU  Boff.) 


a.  Cidaris  florigemma,  Fhii.  (after  WrtRht)  J,  6  Cidans  Smithn  Wr. 
(after  Wright}}!  c.  EchinobrissuB  scutatua,  Lam  (after  Wngbt)  l\,  d. 
Hemicii!am  irtermeclia,  F'nn.  (after  Wright);  «.  Isastrtea  eiplanata,  GoMf.,f; 
/.  ThaninattrEea  arachnoidea,  Pari.,  } ;  p.  Thecoamilia  annularis,  Flem.  (coral* 
after  MilDe-Eawards  and  Haime)  ). 

B    61833.  * 
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At  Cro88gate8  Quarry  just  west  of  Seanier  Station,  where  the 
limestone  first  comes  out  from  beneath  the  Drifts  ihe  rock  has 
been  worked  for  a  number  of  years,  and  a  considerable  number 
of  fossils  have  been  obtained ;  in  fact  most  of  species  in  former 
times  marked  Scarborough  have  either  come  from  this  or  Ayton 
Quarries.  Messrs.  Blake  and  Hudleston  give  the  following 
detailed  section  of  the  beds  here : — 


Section  of  the  Crossgates  Qvarri/,  Seamer,     B.  h  H. 


Coral  Rag 


Oolites  and 
Corals. 


i 


The  Coral 
shell-bed. 


Oolites 


/  Soil,  broken  rock,  and  boulders  of  Thamnastt  tea 
*  \     concinna  (roundheads) 

Oolite  in  a  buff  pasty  matrix,  with  a  bed  of 
Rhabdophyllia  at  the  base   - 

Oolite  in  a  buff  pasty  matrix,  with  a  shell-bed 
at  the  base  Nerintea  visurgis,  Trigouia 
(costate  6p.)  Lucifia,  sp.  Astarte  dttboisiana, 
spines  of  Cidaris  Smithii,  and  a  few  delicate 
iinf(ers  of  Rhabdophyllia      ... 

Thin  clay  parting        .... 

Shell  bed,  partly  oolitic.  Ammonites  plicatilit, 
Nerinaa,  Jjucina,  Astarte  duboisiana^  many 
Rhabdophyllia^  and  stray  fragments  of 
Thamnastraa  **  Snake-bed  "  -  - 

Indurated,  cemented,  large-sized  pisolite,  with 

an  occasional  coral.  The  "  top-bard  '* 
'^The  Coral  shell-bed.  A  pale  jfrey  oolite, 
rather  pasty ;  shells  and  corals  very  sparry. 
FrHgments  ot  Thecosmilia,  often  prostrate, 
and  principally  in  the  upper  ]iortion ;  Rhab- 
dophyllia:  a  few  lenticular  masses  of  Tham^ 
noMtreta  towards  the  base ;  Pecten  Jibrosus, 
Ldma  rigida,  L.  densipunctata,  L.  pectimi' 
formis,  Pema  rugnsa,  TrickUea,  Area  pectU 
not  a,  spines  of  Cidaris  Smithii  very  laige ; 
mef^alom Orphic  fauna.  There  is  much  com- 
minuted shell  in  this  bed.  **  The  Bottom 
Hard." 

Rubbly  pisolite,  full  of  small  Exogyrm 

Oolitic  series,  poor  in  shells,  with  an  occasional 
brashy  parting ;  excellent  lime 

Rubbly  pisolite,  full  of  small  Exogrya ;  con- 
tains Echinobrisstu  scutatus,  PhasianeUa 
striata,  &c. ;  a  constant  parting 

Fine-grained  oolites,  making  excellent  lime; 
some  of  the  upper  portions  of  the  beds  are 
rather  lumpy,  owing  to  casts  of  PhasianeUa 
striata,  and  to  nodules  which  may  represent 
sponges.  There  is  one  moden^y  thdJy 
bed.  Exogyra  nana,  Pecten  Jibrostu,  Ger» 
viUia  atficuloides,  Trigonia,  lAunna,  ice,  to 
base  of  quany         .... 


Ft.  In. 


-    2    0 


-    3    0 


2 
0 


2 

0 


8 
1 


1     4 


-    1     0 


0 
2 


6    6 


0    6 


6    0 
25    3 


Below  this  the  beds  are  said  to  be  fair  limestones,  but  rather  gritty. 


the  middle  oolites.— up  pes  limestone. 

Fig.  19. 
Fostiltfrom  the  Corallian  Rockn. 
{JJppuT  Limtitune  nnd  Coral  Rag.) 


a.  TrigoDM  Memni,  Aa.  |ift«r  Lycett)  i ;  i.  AmmcinitrB  pliostOii,  Sow. 
[•fter  d'OrbJgnf)  1 ;  c.  Pnasiaoella  striaU,  Sow  (original)};  d.  Chemnitsia 
^eddiDgtonensis,  5ow.  (original)  |. 

T   2 
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» 

The  Coral  Rag  and   Limestone  are  frequently  exposed  along 
the  foot  of  the  hill  to  the  west,  and  the  outciop  of  the  crystalline 
beds  of  the  Rag  is  very  conspicuoup.     In  the  parishes  of  Ayton 
and  Irton  the  Rng  is  extensively  worked  for  roadstone,  so  that 
there  are  many  exposures  both  in  it  and  the  associated  limestone. 
One  of  the  best  known  sections  is  that  in  the  Ayton  Quarry  on 
the  side  of  the  road  to  Scarborough ;  which,  being  easily  acces- 
sible, has  been  described  by  several  Authors,  and  from  it  large 
collections  of  fossils  have  been  made.     On  the  north  side  of  the 
road  here  there  are  from  6  to  8  feet  of  Coral  Rag  resting  on  an 
undulating  and  irregular  surface  of  soft  brashy  oolite,  below  which 
are  from  20  to  30  feet  of  more  solid  oolitic  limestones;   these 
latter  are  not  well  exposed  except  quite  the  upper  part,  which 
contains  a  band  full  of  Nerin(Ba  and  Astarte   dubaUiancu     On 
the  south  side  of  the  road  the  Rag  beds  are  seen  to  be  con- 
siderably thicker,  and  more  like  what  they  are  in  a  quarry  at  the 
entrance  to  Yedmandale  where  there  are  20  feet  or  so  of  these 
beds  exposed.     In  this  latter  quarry  the  regular  crystalline  Coral 
Rag  is  much  mixed  with  an  intercpralline  brash  in  which  spines 
of  Cidaris  Smithii,  Littorina  muricata,  Pecten  lens,  Phasianella 
striata,  Kxogyra  nana,  and  other  fossils  are  very  abundant.    These 
beds  are  also  well  seen  in  the  gorge  of  the  Derwent  above  Ayton, 
where  there  appears  to  be  about  14  feet  of  Coral  Rag  resting  on 
about  25  feet  of  oolitic  limestone.''^     The  relative  thickness  of  these 
too,  however,  varies  considerably  in  very  short  distances  ;  so  that, 
although  there  may  be  20  feet  of  Coral  Rag  in  some  of  the  sec- 
tions, it  is  doubtful  whether  it  does  not  thin  out  altogether  in  other 
places ;  in  fact  the  Coral  Rag  appears  to  stand  up  in  irregular 
lumps  or  bosses  between  the  oolitic  brash  and  dense  pasty  lime- 
stones which  were  formed  round  them ;  in  the  same  manner  that 
coral  reefs  of  the  present  day  are  surrounded  by  deposits  formed 
from  their  own  destruction. 

West  of  Forge  Valley  the  upper  part  of  this  limestone  is  hidden 
by  the  great  terrace  of  sand  and  gravel  which  flanks  the  hills  as 
far  as  Ruston,  where  the  Coral  Rag  again  appears  in  a  quarry,  and 
was  cut  into  by  the  railway.  Between  here  and  Brompton  the 
Coral  Rag  seems  to  be  very  extensively  developed,  even  at  the 
expense  of  the  limestone,  which  does  not  appear  to  be  so  thick 
as  about  Seamer. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  the  more  characteristic  fossils  of 
these  Rag-beds  from  this  area  as  given  by  Messrs.  Blake  and 
Hudleston : — 


Natica  arguta. 
Cerithium  inornatum. 

limaBforroe. 

■         humbertinum. 
Nerinada  fusiformis. 


Fossils  of  the  Seamer-AyUm-Brompton  Rag, 

Nerinasa  Romeri. 
Littorina  muricata. 
Turbo  funiculatus. 
corallensis. 


Trochus  aytoneusis. 


•  In  the  boripg  at  Irton  there  were  120  feet  of  limestone  passed  through,  but 
have  no  means  of  a$certainin|3^  how  nqnch  sl^ould  be  assi^ed  to  each  subdivision. 
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PhaaianelU  striata. 
Trochotoma  tornatilis. 
Bulla  Beaugrandi. 
Ostiea  duriuacula. 
ExO|^a  nana. 
Ostrea  gregana. 
Anomia  (smooth  species). 
Pecten  articulatus.* 

lens, 

Hinnites  tumidus. 
Lima  inM^ilis. 
— —  rudis. 

riffida  (small). 


Area  quadrisulcata. 
Curullftia  pectinata. 

elongata. 

Astarte  aytonensis. 
Myoconcha  texta. 
Lithodomus  inclusus. 
Modiola  L^cetti. 
Waldheimia  margarita.* 
Pseudodiadema  versipora. 
Cidaris  Smithii. 
Hemicidaris  intennedia. 
Rhabdocidaris  Phillipsi.* 
Thamnastrsea  concinna. 


Perna  mytiloides. 

Between  Brompton  and  Thornton  Dale  the  lower  beds,  as  we 
have  noticed,  are  uplifted ;  and  the  Upper  Limestone,  being 
denuded  off  the  summit  of  this  arch,  is  entirely  separated  from 
that  of  the  Pickering  and  Helmsley  area.  That  it  once  existed 
over  a  portion  of  the  intervening  ^ound,  even  if  the  two  were  not 
absolutely  connected,  is  probable  from  the  fact  of  portions  of  the 
rock  being  preserved  along  the  line  of  fault  at  Ebberston  and 
AUerston. 

Mr.  Hudleston  has  observed  that  this  stratigraphical  break  also 
coincides  to  a  certain  extent  with  a  change  in  the  palaeontological 
character  of  these  two  areas.  The  outlier  of  these  beds  at 
Hackness,  although  sepamted  by  denudation  from  those  just 
described,  really  belonggi  to  that  area,  and  therefore  we  take  it 
before  proceeding  to  the  district  about  Pickering  and  beyond. 

On  the  Hackness  outlier  two  small  patches  of  the  Upper  Lime- 
stone have  been  preserved  which  cap  the  hill  just  north  of  the 
Hall.  The  eastern  of  these  consists  of  only  the  lower  beds  of 
Limestone,  but  the  western  one  which  is  somewhat  larger  contains 
the  full  thicknees  of  Limestone  and  Coral  Kag,  being  covered  at 
one  spot  by  superior  beds.  It  is  not  easy  to  estimate  exactly  the 
thickness  c»f  the  beds  here,  but  judging  from  the  contour  of  the 
ground  and  allowing  for  the  dip,  there  will  be  ^omething  like 
40  feet  of  Limestone  and  Coral  Bag.  The  Limestone  is  quarried 
on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  road  going  up  to  Silpho,  where 
is  the  following  section : — 

Limestone  Quarry,  Bell  Heads,  Silpho.     B.  &  H. 

Ft.  In. 

Rubbly  limestone  fragments  with  occasional  coral  doggers  in 
a  reddish  soil ;  abundance  of  Phasianella  striata      -  -     1     0 

Large-grained   oolites  in  a    bluish-grey  calcareous  paste. 
P.  striata^  Chemnitzia,  Astarte  duboisiana,  A.  ovata,  &c.       -     7     0 

Strong  hand  of  Thecosmilia-ng — a  kind  oi  Coral  shell-bed, 
showing  a  handsome  arabesque  of  fossils.  Spines  of  Cidaris 
Smkhiif  in  great  abundance,  quantities  of  Exogyra  nana, 
Ostrea  gregaria,  Nerinaa,  sp.,  Cerithium  inomatum,  Ldttorina 
muricata,  Oylindrites  Lhmdii  [P],  Area  quadrisulcata,  A. 
pectinata       -  -  -  -  -  -  -29 

Thick-bedded  large-grained  oolites,  similar  in  character  to 
those  above,  but  rather  softer ;  beds  visible  -  -  -    6    3 


17    0 


*  Species  marked  thus  are  revised  from  the  later  descriptions  of  Mr.  Hudleston 
and  otiier  sources. 
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In  correlating  this  section  with  that  to  the  south  these  authors 
remark : — "  The  general  accordance  of  this  section  with  what  we 
have  ah'eadj  seen  at  Seamer  leaves  us  no  room  to  doubt  that 
here  we  have  the  representative  of  what  is  usually  known  as  the 
Coralline  oolite  of  that  locality.  The  band  of  ThecoMmiUormg 
in  the  oolite  with  so  many  of  the  same  fossils^  the  presence  of 
Phasianella  striata  and  Astarte  duboisiana  in  considerable 
numbers  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  oolite^  all  point  in  the  same 
direction^  and  go  to  prove  the  identity  of  this  formation,  making 
due  allowance  for  variation,  with  that  which  immediately 
underlies  the  great  stretch  of  Coral  Rag  between  Seamer  and 
Brompton." 

On  the  west  side  of  the  road  the  ground  rises  to  a  greater 
height,  and  the  Eag  beds  come  on,  being  imperfectly  seen  here 
and  there  amongst  the  gra^s  rising  up  in  bosses  which  are 
perforated  by  the  borings  of  Lithodomu 

Returning  again  to  the  main  outcrop  we  find  the  Upper 
Limestone  coming  on  again  just  west  of  Thornton  Dale,  where 
the  lower  beds  are  seen  in  a  quarry  between  the  two  plantations 
at  the  top  oF  the  hill.  The  Limestone  is  here  much  thinner,  and 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  Rag,  but  from  the  want  of  a 
clear  section,  and  tlie  occurrence  of  one  or  two  small  faults,  it  is 
not  easy  to  make  out  the  limits  of  the  Limestone,  or  to  calculate 
its  thickness.  A  little  further  west,  however,  the  dry  valley 
of  Howl  Dale  cuts  throut^h  these  beds,  and  in  a  quarry  at  the 
southern  end  we  get  the  following  section  : — 

Quarry  in  Howl  Dale,  west  of  Hagg  House.     B.  &  H. 

Ft.  In. 

Upper  Calcareoufl  Grit,  very  fossili^erous         -  -  -    6    0 

Argillaceous  marly  layers         -  -  -  -  •20 

DeDse  ferruginous  limestone  in  irregular  lumps,  containing 
Naiica,  J>ferin(Ba,   Chemnitzia^    Phasianella   striata^   Lima 
pectiniformiSf  Pema  mytiloides.  Area  quadrisulcata,  Etogyra 
nana,  Cidaris  florigemma  (spines)     -  -  -  -     0    6 

Oolite — lew  fossils       -  -  -  -  -  -66 

Denne  and  sometimes  earthy  limestones,  with  some  oolitic 

granules — few  fossils  -  -  -  -  -120 

OAemnt'/ztcf -limestones  to  base  of  quarry. 

Mr.  Hudleeton   points   out   that   this  quarry  is  of  interes^t  as 
being  the  most  easterly  exposure  of  the  Coral  Aag  with  Cidaris 
florigemma^  which  he  states  does  not  occur  in  the  Coral  Rag  of 
the  Ayton-Brompton  district. 

The  next  exposure  is  the  important  one  at  Pickering,  where 
these  limestones  have  a  thickness  of  about  50  feet,  and  have  been 
extensively  worked  for  a  number  of  years  both  for  lime  burning 
and  as  a  flux  for  melting  the  iron  ore  in  the  furnaces  of  North 
Yorkshire.  The  beds  here  are  divisible  into  four  or  five  sub- 
divisions, most  of  which  are  tolerably  constant,  although  they  vary 
somewhat  in  thickness.  Aiessrs.  Blake  and  Hudleston  have  given 
a  detailed  accuuut  of  this  section ;  from  which  we  take  the  follow- 
ing extracts :— 
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Generalized  Section  of  the  Upper  Limestones  Ai  Pickering.    ' 

Ba  &  Ha 

Ft.  lie. 

Upper  Calc&reous  Grit,  with  sandy  and  marly  shales  helow, 
resting  upon  a  thin  bed  full  of  Ostrec, 

Bed  of  ar^lo-calcareous  stone,  locally  termed  "  Throstler," 
wanting  in  places,  or  represented  by  a  flaf<gy  parting  of  a 
few  inches    -  -  -  •  -  -  -30 

Top  stone — a  grey  feruffinous  limestone,  generally  f  alsebedded, 
thicker  on  the  west  than  on  the  east  side     -  -  -'50 

Impure  earthy  limestones,  known  as  "  black  posts,"  poor  in 
fossils,  but  containing  Belemnites  abbreviatus^  and  towards 
the  base  Am,  varicostatus      •  -  -  -  -  10    0 

CA«m*ti/rta- limestones,  compact  and  suboolitic.  Shell-beds  at 
intervals  full  of  Chemnitzia,  Nerinaa;  Astarte  ovata  and 
other  bivalves  less  numerous  -  -  -  -  20    0 

Variable  limestones  and  pisolites,  with  shell-beds  and  nests  of 
Tkamnaatraa  ara4:hnoides  in  the  lower  part ;  indications  of 
Calc-Grit  towards  the  base.     Roadstones,  &c.  -  -  13    0 

Solid  blocks  of  Calc-Grit  and  shell-beds  below. 

The  lowegt  of  the^e  beds  forms  a  kind  of  passage  into  the 
Calc-Grit  below,  and  is  very  variable  in  character.  "  It  is  some- 
times divisible  into  as  many  as  three  minor  blocks,  and  is  a 
complete  mixture  of  everything ;  corals  may  be  noted  both  at 
the  bottom  and  at  the  ti»p,  and  possibly  also  in  some  parts  of 
the  central  mnse.  Isolated  groups  of  ThamnasfrcBa  arachnoides 
appear  to  have  grown  upon  the  ti)p  of  the  last  bed  of  calc-grit ; 
then  came  a  shell-drift,  with  Triton la-valves,  A^tarie  duboisiana 
&c.,  then  mixtures  of  calc-gint,  and  oolite,  another  string  of  shells, 
then  some  more  decided  oolite,  with  very  fine  Nerinaa  visurgis, 
mixed  with  some  more  Thamnastrcta  arachnoides.  Some  partd 
contain  so  mucli  coral  as  to  present  the  appearance  of  a  Coral 
Ra*?,  but  without  the  f^iunji  of  the  true  Rag/* 

In  the  upper  part  of  this  division  tlicre  is  a  limestone  with  a 
marked  band  of  pisolite ;  and  above  this  are  some  exceedingly 
hard,  dense,  fine-grained  limestones,  which  finally  pasn  up  into  the 
more  regular  limestones  with  Chemnitzia  heddingtonensis. 

These  latter,  which  form  the  main  bulk  of  the  Upper  Lime- 
stone.-, are  the  beds  which  are  principally  quarried  for  lime. 
'*  Cliemnuzia  heddingtonensis  and  Nerincea  are  tolerably  abundant 
throughout,  but  especially  so  in  a  block  towards  the  top  of  the 
series,  which  is  evidently  an  old  shell-bed.  The  sparry  sections 
of  Chemnitzia^  in  the  white  limestone  or  oolite,  produce  an 
appearance  known  to  the  workmen  as  '  rabbit-eye ;  and  these 
beds  mark  the  termination  for  a  while  of  the  more  fossiliferout 
limestones.  This  series  at  Pickering  may  be  viewed  on  the  whole 
as  a  mixture  of  creaniy  limestones  full  of  oolitic  grains  with  true 
oolites.  On  account  of  the  great  difficulty  in  extracting  the 
fossils,  the  fauna  cannot  be  determined  with  the  same  ease  as  that 
of  the  Trigoniaheda*  There  are  multitudes  of  shells  in  layers, 
but  in  such  a  compact  matrix  as  to  defy  extraction.  Astarte  ovata 
and  Lucina  aUena  are  amongst  the  most  plentiful  of  the  bivalves; 
and  TriganicR  very  like  T.  perlata  occur  sparingly." 

The  third  division  consists  of  flaggy,  earthy  limestones  often 
very  bituminous,  and  of  little  or  no  use  for  lime  burning.  These 
beds,  on  account  of  their  comparatively  dark  colour^  are  called 
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by  the  workmen  ** black  posts;"  they  have  very  much  the 
appearance  of  having  been  formed  by  denudation  from  the  purer 
limestones;  and,  as  may  be  seen  further  west,  appear  to  pass 
laterally  into  that  class  of  rock. 

Above  the  "  black  posts "  is  a  bed  of  limestone  of  somewhat 
variable  thickness,  which  is  more  ferruginous  than  the  beds  below, 
and  contains  a  number  of  small  shells  such  as  Ostrea,  NeritKBo,  &c. 
This  bed,  which  has  received  the  name  of  **  iron  post,"  is  the  best 
suited  for  smelting  purposes,  and  is  on  that  account  principally 
sent  to  the  ironworks. 

The  highest  part  of  the  limestone  at  Pickering  consists  of  a 
band  of  peculiar  dense  argillaceous  limestone,  locally  known  as 
"  tlirostler."  It  is  very  hard,  and  has  a  sharp  conchoidal  fracture, 
but  does  not  appear  to  contain  any  fossils.  Mr.  Hudleston  is 
inclined  to  refer  this  bed  to  the  Upper  Calcareous  Gbit;  but 
physically  it  is  part  of  the  limestone,  and  we  do  not  see  any  more 
reason  for  separating  it  than  some  of  the  **  black  posts,"  which 
about  Kirkby  Moorside  seem  to  be  contemporaneous  with,  or 
even  of  later  date  than,  the  true  Coral  Rag.  At  present  there  is 
no  palteontological  evidence  for  so  doing,  and  as  the  most  marked 
change  in  mineral  character  is  above  this  bed  we  have  included 
it  with  the  Limestone,  the  break  between  it  and  the  soft  shale 
and  sandstone  above  being  the  only  line  that  can  be  mapped. 

To  the  north  of  Pickering  the  Upper  Limestone  spreads  over 
a  large  area,  and  has  been  opened  out  in  numerous  small  quarries, 
but  there  are  no  very  good  sections.  There  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  Coral  Rag  in  this  direction,  and  the  upper  beds  have  a  much 
more  flaggy  character  than  has  been  noticed  elsewhere.  In  the 
low  ground,  however,  to  the  west  near  Aislaby  and  Wrelton  the 
Rag  comes  on  again  in  force,  showing  clearly  its  very  partial 
development. 

In  the  gorse  cut  by  the  Seven  at  Sinnington  the^  beds  are 
well  exposed  m  a  quarry  face  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river, 
which  shows  the  following  details : — 

Section  of  the  Upper  Limestones  at  Sinnington,     B.  &  H. 

Ft.  In. 

"Coral  Rag  with  plenty  of  Cidaris  fiorigemma 

in  the  lower  block  •  -      13    0 

/-  ^1  D  J  Rhabdophyllia-hed.    The  upper  part  is  very 

Coral  KaR     -^      ^^jj  ^^   ^^^j  branches.       lliis  is  the 

I      equivalent  of  the  Coral  shell-beds  of  other 
(      places       -  -  - 

Comparatively    unfossiliferous    limestone, 

the  lower  portion  impure  and  dirty 
ChemnitztaAimeBtones.     The    great  shell- 
Coralline  J      bed  at  the  top  is  charged  with  Chemnitzia 
Oolite.         -^      heddingtonensiSfNerituBa,sp.,Astarteovata, 

Lucina  Beanii,  &c.    Noted  also  Echino* 

brissus  scutatus    -  -  -  - 

Impure  bluish  limestones,  with  a  line  of 

scattered  pisolite  -  •  •  - 
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About  a  mile  west  of  this  is  the  little  valley  of  the  Hutton 
Beck,  the  bed  of  which  being  usually  dry  during  the  summer  is 
very  favourable  for  examination.  A  considerable  thicknes9  of 
Goml  Bag  and  CA^mnttoVz-limestones  are  seen  here,  the  details 
of  which  are  given  below  : — 


Section  in  Hutton  Beck. 


Ft.  In. 


Ochrey  sandy  beds  with  larpe  Ostrea  hullata  •  -  — 

Hard  ^(rey  fossiliferous  bmestone  with  ringed  Serpula, 
OladnphylUa,  MontUvaltia  dispar,  Oidaris  Jtorigemmat 
Cidaris  Smithii,  Ostrea  bullata,  Exogyra,  Astarte  ovata, 
Cerithium  muricatum,  and  Littnrina  muricata        -  -        3     8 

Thick    bed    of    denser    limestone    with    Pseudodiadema, 

Cidaris,  and  Belemniies    -  -  -  •  -28' 

Flaggy  earthy  beds,  much  used  for  walling,  passing  down 
into  limestone,  containing  corals  in  some  places  -  -       10    0 

Coarsely  oolitic  bed  with  masses  of  Ciadophyllia  and 
Rkabdophyllia,  Trigonia  towards  the  base,  which  is 
irregularly  bedded  -  -  -  -  -        2    6 

Cberty  fossiliferous  limestone  with  Ohemnitzia  hedding- 
tonensis     -  ...  .  .  •  -160 

The  beds  here  vary  considerably  in  short  distances,  for  in  a 
quarry,  which  is  aliout  100  yards  from  where  the  above  section 
was  measured,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  •  any  of  the  flaggy 
argillaceous  limestone,  which  is  the  equivalent  of  the  ''black 
posts  **  of  Pickering ;  but  its  place  is  taken  by  about  12  feet  of 
irregular  ragged  limestone  with  Cidaris  Jlorigemma  and  branching 
corals ;  whereas  just  beyond,  this  rock  comes  on  in  full  force 
attaining  a  thickness  of  12  feet  or  so.  In  fact  the  Coral  Rag 
seen  in  this  quarry  seems  to  be  surrounded,  or  nearly  surrounded, 
with  these  impure  flaggy  limestones;  which,  as  we  have  sug- 
gested, may  have  been  formed  from  the  denudation  of  the  purer 
beds,  the  Coral  Kag  now  rising  in  bosses  among  the  more 
stratified  beds  of  limestone. 

On  the  hill  above  there  is  also  a  good  section  in  the  quarry  oii 
Hutton  Common  near  Waters  wallows  Cottage,  where  the  beds  are 
very  fossiliferous,  and  are  crowded  with  spines  of  Cidaris  Jlori- 
gemma  and  branching  Corals  which  stand  out  from  the  rock  in 
fine  relief. 

Beyond  Hutton  Beck  the  outcrop  of  the  Upper  Limestone  forms 
a  narrow  strip  to  the  north  of  Kirkby  Moorside,  by  Pockley  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Helmsley.  There  are  numerous  quarries 
opened  in  the  rock  throughout  this  region,  and  it  is  also  well 
exposed  in  the  sides  of  the  several  gorges  through  which  the 
moorland  streams  reach  the  Vale  of  Pickering.  From  these 
sections  it  is  seen  that  the  character  of  the  rock  keeps  fairly  uniform, 
there  being  generally  firom  10  to  14  feet  of  Coral  Rag  above  the 
regular  limestones,  which  latter  at  the  base  pass  into  blue  and 
impure  beds. 

In  a  quaiTy  near  the  roadside  at  Kirkdale  are  the  remains  of 
the  famous  Kirkdale  Cave,  in  which  were  found  the  bones  of  no 
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less  than  27  species  of  Mammalia  and  Birds.  The  cave,  which  has 
now  been  mostly  quarried  away^  is  situated  about  half  way  up  the 
face  of  the  quarry  along  an  irrefi^ular  line  formed  at  the  junction 
of  the  Chemjiitzia-limt'iftones  with  the  more  earthy  limestones 
above ;  the  upper  surface  oF  the  CA^mni^zta-limestones  through- 
out this  region  is  very  hummocky,  and  is  known  to  the  quarrymen 
of  Pickering  and  Hutton  by  the  name  of  *^  hilly  and  hi»ley ;"  on 
this  irregular  surface  repos^e  the  more  earthy  limestones  above 
with  soft  marly  partings,  which  are  easily  worked  away,  and  form 
a  series  of  hollows  that  is  the  cave  line  throughout  the  district. 
It  is  at  this  horizon  in  the  limestone  that  the  numerous  "  swallows  " 
or  underground  channels  are  formed,  in  which  most  of  the  streams 
in  the  neighbourhood  lose  a  part  or  all  of  their  water ;  and  if  the 
denudation  of  these  valleys  was  carried  100  feet  lower,  it  is 
probable  that  a  line  series  of  caves  would  be  exposed  in  this 
region. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Helmsley  the  outcrop  of  the  Limestone 
is  broken  by  an  east  and  west  fault,  having  a  downthrow  to  the 
south,  which  brin*;»«  in  a  large  spread  of  the  rock  over  Duncombe 
Park  to  the  west  of  the  town,  extending  as  far  as  the  south  end  of 
the  terrace  overlooking  Rievaulx.  On  the  south  side  of  the  Rye 
it  forms  a  oteep  bank  along  the  river  for  some  distance ;  it  here 
appears  to  be  getting  more  siliceous^  as  may  be  observed  in 
several  of  the  quarries'. 

Messrs.  Blake  and  Hudleston  describe  the  section  here  in  the 
following  words  : — **  In  the  quarry  en  the  York  road  just  out  of 
Helmslov,  a  little  above  the  200-feet  contour,  about  20  feet  of 
Kag  beds  are  seen  putting  on  a  somewhat  dlHTerent  lithological 
type.  The  stone  is  in  strong  blocks,  and  is  a  hard  cherty  (?)  lime- 
stone with  many  flint:*,  both  in  sheets  and  in  tuberous  masses ;  it  is 
very  rarely  coralline.  The  beds  are  n<it  so  full  of  fossils  as  in 
the  more  typical  Kag ;  but  a  considerable  number  of  species  may 
be  noted,  such  as  Belemnites  abbreviatus,  Chemnitzia  (short  variety 
of  lieddingtonensiaT)^  A'atica  clio,  NerintBa  fasciata^  Pkasianella 
striata^  Pecten  vimineus,  Trigonia  (large  clavellate  lorm),  Lucina 
CLspera,  Buvig.,  Terebratula  insignis,  Cidaris  Jlorigemma  (spines). 

'*  This  peculiar  phase  of  the  Rag  is  rether  local ;  for  on  follow- 
ing the  steep  southern  bank  of  the  Rye  in  an  easterly  direction 
below  Helmsley  we  tind  it  gradually  assuming  a  more  coralline 
form.  The  exposures  referred  to  consist  of  about  15  feet  (»f  dense 
creamy  limestone^  with  a  few  corals  and  some  of  the  uc>ual  fodsils> 
resting  on  7  feet  of  Rag  with  flints.  Below  this  is  a  coral 
shell-bed  with  ThamnastrtBa,  much  Thecosmilia,  Rhabdophyllia, 
Hinnites  velatuSy  Lima  rigiday  Lucina^  &c.  This  last  is  seen  to 
rest  on  oolite  a  few  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river.'' 

West  of  the  York  road  the  rock  may  be  traced  along  the  steep 
bank  facing  Duncombe  Park,  and  through  the  Park  to  Sproxton 
Quarry,  where  we  have  the  following  details  : — 
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Section  in  SproxUm  Quarry.      B  &  H. 


Coral  Rag,  with  lAma  pectiniformis,  Pecten  vinUneuSf  Cidaris 
Jhripemma,  &c.        ------ 

Coral  shell-bed  containing  corals,  abundance  of  the  spines 
of  Cidaris  florigemma,  Liihodomvs  inclusus,  Ldicina,  sp., 
together  with  Nerinaa  and  Chemnitzia        -  -  - 

Cor^line  oolite,  compact  and  occasionally  suboolitic  lime- 
stones,containing  numerous  long  univalves  in  the  upper 
layers.    Base  of  the  limestone  not  seen 


Ft.  In. 
4    0 


1    6 


-    2C    0 


31    6 


From  the  quarry  in  the  Park  close  by  the  following  fostsils  are 
mentioned  : — Chemnitzia^  Littorina  muricata^  Pema  mytiloides^ 
Astarte  rhomboidalis,  Pecten  viminetiSy  and  Cidaris  florigemma. 

From  Sproxton  Quarry  the  general  (liref*tion  of  the  outcrop, 
which  is  interrupted  by  the  numerous  dry  valleys  coming  down 
from  the  Moor,  turns  south  to  Beacon  House  on  the  hill-top 
above  Am|>lerortli  Colleije.  At  this  point  the  outcrop  trends  east, 
and  is  quamed  nlong  the  edge  of  the  escarpment  in  several 
places.  The  Coral  Rag  portion  of  the  Limestone  is  here  well 
developed,  and  contains  very  fine  Thecosmiliain  position  ofgrowth, 
and  IsastrcBa,  The  Limestone  at  this  point  attains  its  greatest 
elevation,  about  690  feet,  but  rapidly  falls  away  to  the  east,  so 
that  at  Oswaldkirk  it  is  only  300  feet,  and  at  Nunnington  cutting 
only  200  feet  ab(>ve  sea-level ;  it  however  rises  again  in  Cauklatis 
fiank  to  tiie  300-feet  contour. 

The  following  is  the  section  at  Ampleforth  Beacon  : — 


Section  at  Ampleforth  Beacon  Quarry  (east  end).     B.  &  H. 

Ft.  In. 
Red  clay,  with  houlders  and  fragments  of  Upper  Calcareous 
Grit  filling  up  gaps  and  fissures  in  the  limestone 

nothing  to     10    0 
Coral  Rag — principally    Thamnastnpa  ;   the  upper  portibns 
axe    much    chalcedonixed ;    Cidaris  florigemma,    Exogyra 
nana,  but  few  shells         ...  nothing  to      4     0 

CAemnifzui-limstones,  the  equivalent  of  the  Coralline  oolite. 

about     18    0 

"About  12  feet  below  the  base  of  the  Rag  there  is  a  splendid 
mass  of  shelU  occurring  in  the  creamy  limestone  with  huff 
granules^  so  characteristic  of  the  Coralline  oolite  of  this  district," 
in  which  the  following  fossils  were  noted  : — 


Belemnites  abbreviatus. 
v.c.  Chemnitzia  heddingtonensis. 
c.    Nerintea  f asciata  P 

Cerithium  muricatum. 
r.    Littorina  muricata. 

CyUndrites,  sp.  (small). 
r.c.  Exogyra  nana. 
Lima  eUiptica. 


Pema  mytiloides. 
v.c,  Lucina  Beauii  (?  aliena). 
— —  oculus. 


c. 
c. 


Astarte  ovata  (large, both  valves). 
Opis  Phillipsi. 
Pseud  odiadema  versipora. 
Phasianells  striata  (in  the  bottom 
bed). 
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In  a  quarry  about  three-quarters  of  a  liiile  to  the  east  of  this, 
on  the  edge  of  the  escarpment,  is  the  following  section,  showing  a 
greater  thickness  of  limestone  : — 

Section  at  (Quarry  on  the  top  of  OswaUkirk  Hayy.     B.  &  H- 

Ft.  Ik. 

Irregular  patches  of  Upper  Calcareous  Grit,  associated  with 

a  ferruginous  olay  iilling  hollows. 
Coral  Rag ;  an  old  weathered  surface  exhibits  a  fine  arabesque 
of  Thecosmilia  in  an  upright  position,  with  very  large 
specimens  of  Chemnitzia.  Exogyra  nana,  Pecten  vtmineus, 
Lima  kpviuscula,  Lima  peetiniformis,  and  Cidaris  fiori' 
gemma  (spines)  are  plentiful.  Thamnastrma  arachnoides 
and  Stylina  tubtUifera  noted  -  -  -  -      6    0 

OA^miiY^^-limestones,  the  equivalent  of  the  Coralline  oolite, 
as  follows : — 

Ft.  In. 
.  Creamy  limestones  with  a  few  univalves, 
alternating  with  brownish  hackly  oolite 
and  brash  ....        6    0 

0,  The  principal  shell-beds :  Ohemnittia 
heddingtonensis,  of  all  sizes  in  great  pro* 
fusion  ;  Nerinma,  Astarte  ovata,  Exogyra 
nana  plentiful ;  Lucina  oculus,  Littorina 
muricata,  Cerithium  muricatum  less 
plentiful  •  •  •  -        6    0 

y.  White     creamy     limestones    with    bu£P» 

coloured  granules ;  few  shells    -  -        9    0 

21    0 


•J7    0 


At  Oswaldkirk  the  limestone  is  quarried  at  several  places,  and 
has  a  thickness  of  about  50  feet ;  but  beyond  this  it  becomes 
truncated  by  the  great  east  and  w^est  fault  which  brings  in  the 
Kimeridge  Clay  on  the  south,  so  that  at  Laysthorpe  Lod^  only  a 
very  few  feet  are  seen,  the  greater  part  of  the  hillside  being  clay. 
In  the  hollow,  however,  through  which  the  railway  to  Helmaley 
runs,  the  full  thickness  appears  again,  and  the  following  sections 
are  exposed  in  the  railway  and  quarry  close  by ;  the  limestone  is 
here  much  shattered,  and  has  large  fissures  probably  caused  by  its 
proximity  to  the  Stonegrave  faults. 

Sections  in  and  near  Nunninyton  Railway  Cuttiny.     B.  &  H. 

Ft.  In. 

Surface  accumulations  and  ferruginous  gritty  brash,  forming 
the  top  of  the  Upper  Calcareous  Grit  •  •  .70 

Upper  Calcareous  Grit  in  solid  blocks  >  -  -  •  25    0 

Coral  Rag.      Bl(»ck  coralline  and    sparry    limestones,   with 

TAtfCO^mt/ia  and  TAafnn<i«^r<pa ;  many  fossils  -  -    8    0 

Coral  shell-bed.  A  peculiar  M'hite  oolite,  exhibiting  in  some 
places  reliefs  marked  by  an  occasional  coral,  spines  of  Oidar%$ 
florigemma^  and  more  rarely  of  Hemicidaris,  Natica  clio, 
Nertnaaf  Chemnitzia  (short  var.  of  heddingtontinns?),  and 
numerous  Exogyra  nana  ;  the  upper  part  is  the  most  fossili- 
ferous  -  -  -  -  -  -  -36 

Unfossiliferous  shivery  oolites. 
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In  a  limeBtone  quarry  a  few  yards  to  the  west  of  the  cutting 
there  is  already  some  difference. 

Ft.  In. 
Upper  Calcareous  Grit  (base  only  seen^  -  -  .40 

Coral  Rag,  eztreinelj  fossiliferous        -  -  •  -    7    0 

Coiral  shell-bed.    An  oolite  with  occasional  spine  of  Cidaris 

jlorifemma     -  •  -  --  -  -26 

Carallme  Oolite. 

Bed  of  oolite  limestone      •  -  -  -  -    2    6 

Suboolitic  shelly  bed,  with  Oervillia  aviculoides,  Oerithium 

murieatwm,  Thgonia  (clavellate  sp.),  &c.  -  -     1     6 

Shivepy  oolites,  having  the  character  of  thick-bedded  lime- 
stones, containing  occasional  specimens  of  Ammonites 
plicatilis,  but  not  very  rich  in  shells. 

Referring  to  this  district  Messrs.  Blake  and  Hudleston  further 
observe:  "The  Coral  Rag  of  the  Oswaldkirk  district,  especially 
about  Nuhnington,  is  rendered  very  interesting  by  the  quantity  of 
Thecosmilia  which  it  contains,  and  also  by  the  profusion  of  spines 
of  Cidaris  florigemma.  The  varieties  of  Coral  are  perhaps  more 
considerable  than  is  generally  the  case  in  Yorkshire,  as  we 
frequently  meet  with  MontUvaltia  dispar  and  Sti/lina  tubulifera, 
besides  the  more  common  reef-building  forms :  in  these  respects 
it  differs  much  from  tlie  Cidaris- Smithii  Rag  of  Seamer-Qioinpton, 
chiefly  remarkable  for  Thamnastrcea  concinna  and  Rhabdophyllia. 

The  principal  fossils  noted  are  • — 


Pecten  vimineus. 
Lima  pectin iformis. 
Modiola  inrlusa. 
Cidaris  florigemroa. 
Hemicidaris  intermedia. 
StomechinuB  gyratus. 
Glypticus  hieroglyphicus. 


Natica  dio. 

Chemnitzia  (short  form  of  hedding- 

tonensis). 
NerinsBa  fasciata. 
Littorina  muricata. 
Ostarea  gregaria. 
— —  moreana. 
Exogyra  nana. 

At  Stonegrave  the  Limestone  forms  a  large  spread  on  the  hill- 
top, and  is  also  quarried  in  the  bank-side  at  the  village  and  at  the 
side  of  the  road  going  up  to  Nunnington.  The  stratigraphy  is 
here  exceedingly  obscure,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  outcrop  of 
the  Limestone  is  repeated  by  a  f  uult  in  the  hill-side,  otherwise  the 
thickness  would  be  too  great  as  we  have  limestone  nearly  at  the 
175-feet  contour  and  also  at  the  dOO-feet,  which  would  give  more 
than  100  feet,  or  what  is  twice  the  usual  thickness  in  this  district. 

A  noticeable  fact  in  the  beds  about  here  is  the  great  abundance 
of  corals,  ThamnastrtBa,  Thecosmilia^  and  Cladophyllia;  there  is 
also  a  peculiar  shaly  band  about  a  foot  thick,  which  is  exposed 
in  the  quarry  between  the  two  lanes  south  of  Ness  very  near  the 
end  of  this  promontory.  The  upper  part  of  the  limestone  is  fine- 
grained and  remarkable  for  the  abundance  of  Gasteropoda  it 
contains.  Messn?.  Blake  and  Hudleston  mention  the  following 
fossils  from  here : — 


Cerithium  inomatum. 
<— —  limeeforme. 
-^—  muricatum. 
—  sp.  (cf.  virdunense). 
Phasianella  striata  (juv.). 


Rissoa?  sp. 
Chemnitzia. 
Nerinssa. 
Astarte  ovata. 
Trigonia  Hudlestoni. 
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At  the  base  of  the  Limestone  in  this  district,  that  is  from  Ample- 
forth  to  Cauklas?^  there  is  a  peculiar  band  of  rock  consisting  of 
impure  gritty  beds  with  oolitic  grains;  it  has  a  thickness  of  only 
a  few  feet,  and  constitutes  a  sort  of  passage-bed  from  the  Cal- 
careous Grit  into  the  limestone  above.  Stratigraphically  this  bed 
is  at  a  higher  horizon  than  the  Passage  Beds  previously  men- 
tioned at  the  base  of  the  Lower  Limestone,  as  can  be  seen  by 
following  up  the  road  from  Ampleforth  viUage  to  Beacon  House, 
which  passes  successively  over  the  Lower  Calcareous  Grit,  the 
cherty  representative  of  the  Lower  Limestone  and  a' considerable 
thickness  of  Middle  Calcareous  Qrit  before  coming  to  it.  This 
band  of  rock  is  best  seen  below  the  old  tree  in  Oswaldkirk  Bunk 
and  close  to  the  Inn  at  Stonegrave ;  it  also  crops  out  generally  at 
the  base  of  the  Limestone  throughout  the  Howardian  Hills, 
although  it  is  too  thin  to  be  shown  on  the  map.  It  has  but  few 
fossils — a  stray  Chemnitzia,  Avicula  ovalis,  and  Opis  Phillipst,  all 
small,  being  the  only  species  that  are  mentioned  from  it. 

In  the  great  faulted  trough  along  the  Cox  wold- Gilling  valley 
the  Upper  Limestone  is  only  seen  m  the  quarry  at  Snape  HiU, 
near  Rilburn,  where  a  few  feet  of  it  are  exposed  in  the  bottom 
of  the  quarry.  It  is  here  covered  by  from  30  to  40  feet  of  higher 
beds  belonging  to  the  Upper  Calcareous  Grit,  which  roll  over 
into  the  large  fault  immediately  to  the  north,  so  that  there  is 
no  natural  outcrop.  Along  the  south  foot  of  the  hill,  where  we 
should  expect  this  rock  to  come  out,  the  ground  is  so  thickly 
covered  with  Boulder  Clay  as  to  hide  all  traces  of  it.  The  lime- 
stone, which  has  been  preserved  in  this  isolated  section,  is  veiy 
crystalline  with  Thecosmilia  annulariSy  Ostrea  gregaria,  and  spines 
of  Cidaris  Jlorigemmay  and  although  there  is  only  a  thickness  of 
about  4  ft.  6  in.  to  be  seen,  it  is  a  true  Coral  Rag  very  similar  to 
that  just  described  at  Beacon  House  above  Ampleforth,  nearly 
six  miles  to  the  east. 

Throughout  the  Howardian  Hills  the  Upper  Limestone  forms 
a  more  or  less  continuous  outcrop  along  their  northern  flank  from 
Gilling  to  Malton ;  while  south  of  this  there  is  a  second  line  of 
outcrop  brought  in  by  large  faults,  which  is  best  exposed  at 
Coneysthorpe,  and  between  Langton  and  Orimston,  although 
there  are  indications  of  it  at  other  places. 

At  Gilling  the  Limestone  first  comes  on,  capping  the  hill  south- 
east of  that  village.  It  consists  principally  of  coarse,  pisolitic 
limestone  resting  on  finer  beds;  further  east  as  the  strata  fall 
with  the  dip  a  greater  thickness  is  preserved,  and  sections  in  the 
Kag  are  numerous.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Cawtoa  there  are 
about  10  feet  of  Coral  Bag,  in  which  Thecosmilia  is  very  abun- 
dant ;  the  spines  of  Cidaris  florigemma  here  are  also  remarkable 
for  their  large  size. 

On  the  south  side  of  this  hill  near  Sike  Gate  there  is  a  shallow 
quarry,  about  which  there  is  much  uhcertainty.  Messrs.  Blake 
and  Hudleston,  on  palseontological  grounds,  consider  that  the 
beds  here  belong  to  the  Rng  subdivision,  or  at  any  rate  represent 
a  high  position  in  the  Limestone.     The  stratigraphical  evidence 
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18  certainly  opposed  to  this  theory,  for  the  Calcareous  Grit  crops 
out  nearly  at  the  same  level  in  the  bank  to  the  south  within 
100  yards  of  this  quarry,  and  there  is  no  appearance  of  a  fault 
between  the  two,  although  in  such  disturbed  ground  as  this  it  is 
possible  there  may  be  an  east  and  we^t  dislocation  at  this  place. 
The  beds  consist,  in  the  upper  part,  of  rather  nibbly  oolites  with 
brashy  partings ;  those  below  being  coarser  and  more  massiye. 
The  following  is  the  account  given  by  Messrs.  Blake  and 
Hudleston  of  these  beds : — "  The  upper  portions  [three  bands  of 
oolite  with  brashy  partings]  constitute  one  subdivision,  and  are 
remarkable  for  the  number  of  urchins.  Collyrites  bicordatus 
(large  form,  t'imilar  to  the  one  at  Hildenley  and  North  Grimston) 
occurs.  HolectypuM  depressus  and  Echinobrissus  scutcUus  are 
very  plentiful ;  spines  of  Hemicidaris  intermedia  not  uncommon, 
^d  more  rarely  Pseudodiadema  hemisphtBricum,  Spines  of  Cidaris 
fioriffemma  were  observed  in  stone  piled  up  by  the  side  of  the 
kiln.  In  these  beds  also  occur  Pholadomya  eegvaiis?,  Afyacites 
recuroa,  Goniomya  v-scripta,  and  in  the  brash  at  the  bottom 
occasional  specimens  of  Am,  plicatilis.  The  lower  hard  band 
contains  many  univalve.- — Natica  clio  or  corallinay  Litturina 
pulcherrima^  DoUf.,  and  Chemnitzia  sp.  Lucina  asjiera,  Buvig.,  a 
shell  generally  indicative  of  a  high  position,  is  also  very  abundant ; 
and  in  the  lowest  bed  of  all  are  many  specimens  of  Ammonites 
plicatilis,  and  of  A.  cordatus  and  A.  vertebralis,  presenting  singular 
varieties,  of  which  we  have  figured  one  as  A,  cawtanensis.  The 
rest  of  the  fossils  obtained  from  this  quarry,  but  the  exact  position 
not  noted,  are : — 


Relemnites  abbreyiatus. 
Ammonites,  sp.  (cf.  perarmatus)  (re- 
markable form). 
Purpuroidea  nodulata. 
Pleurotomaria  reticulata. 
Exogyra  nana. 
Gfjpliaea  dilatata 
Pecten,  sp. 
•^—  vimmeus. 


Lima  rigida. 

Modiola  subadquiplicata. 
Trigonia  (narrow  costate  form). 
Astorte  ovata. 
Protocardium  isocardioides. 
Goniomfa  literata. 
Terebratula  insignia. 
Pygaster  wnbrella. 
Clypeus  or  Pygurus,  sp. 


From  the  above  account  it  will  be  seen  that  the  fauna  on  the 
whole  indicate  rather  a  high  position  for  this  quarry,  but  it  is 
probable  that  the  lower  part  of  the  limestone  is  absent,  and  that 
these  beds  are  really  not  very  far  from  the  top  of  the  Calcareous 
Grit ;  at  any  rate  the  limestones  below  the  Coral  Rag  are  not 
nearly  so  thick  here  as  they  are  either  to  the  north  or  east. 

On  the  op[K)site  side  of  the  little  valley  south  of  Hovingham 
Spa  the  beds  are  thrown  up  by  a  fault,  so  that  the  Coral  Rag  crops 
out  along  the  summit  of  the  ridge  forming  the  western  part  of 
Hovingham  Park.  The  beds  below  are,  on  the  south  side,  softer 
and  more  homogeneous ;  and  have  been  worked  in  tunnels  in  the 
quarry  near  the  bridge  as  a  freestone,  in  this  respect  resembling 
some  of  the  beds  at  Hildenley  to  be  mentioned  presently.  On 
the  north  side  of  this  ridge,  about  200  yards  from  this,  there  is  a 
second  quarry  which  exposes  about  17  feet  of  oolitic  limestone 
passing  down  into  impure   beds  similar  to  those  noticed  on  the 
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opposite  side  of  the  Gilliog  Valley  ;  these  beds  therefore  repre^ 
sent  the  base  of  the  limestone^  and  as  the  Rag  is  seen  in  the  hill 
only  a  short  distance  above,  it  is  evident  that  there  cannot  be 
much  of  the  homogeneons  rock  on  this  side  of  the  hilL  Agtin 
further  east,  in  the  quarry  at  Hovingham,  there  is  about  25  feet 
of  oolite  with  Rag  above,  without  a  trace  of  this  class  of  rock,  so 
that  its  extent  must  be  very  limited. 


Section  at  Hovingham  Lime^quarry.     B.  &  H« 


Broken  fissile  Rag        ...... 

Hard  oond  limestones  in  massive  undulating  beds  with  rounded 
terminations  ..... 

Coral  shell-bed;  not  constant  as  such.    The  lower  portion, 

which  has  the  most  shells,  contains  Rhabdophyllia ;    the 

upper  ThecosmiUa,  enormous  spines  of  Cidarts  Jlorigemma, 

Bstogyra  nana,  Astarte,  Olypticus  hieroglypkious,  and  broken 

shells        ......  • 

Softish  oolites,  very  unfossiliferous. 


Fbet. 
4-5 


-    14-16 


2-3 


East  of  Hovingham  the  Coral  Rag  is  well  developed  along  the 
foot  of  the  hill  as  far  as  Slingsby,  while  the  oolitic  beds  crop  out 
higher  up  the  hill,  but  there  are  no  quarries  of  particular  note. 
At  Slingsby  there  is  a  fine  face  of  rock  from  which  the  branching 
stems  of  Thecosmilia  and  the  spines  of  Cidaris  Jlorigemma  have 
weathered  out  in  relief,  the  latter  being  as  is  usual  in  this  district 
of  great  size. 

Between  Slingsby  and  Barton  we  lose  all  trace  of  the  Coral 
Rag,  and  the  limestones  below  become  poorer  in  fossils ;  in  fact 
it  is  probable,  as  we  mentioned  previously,  that  the  beds  at  the 
latter  place  belong  to  the  subdivision  of  the  Lower  Limestones. 
At  Appleton  we  have  seen  the  strata  are  so  nmch  upheaved  as 
to  bring  up  the  Lower  Calcareous  Grit,  beyond  which  they 
gradually  decline  so  that  the  Limestone  comes  in  again;  and, 
although  it  is  probable  there  is  a  thin  covering  of  Upper  Lime- 
stone over  much  of  the  intervening  country,  it  is  not  till 
we  reach  the  town  of  Malton  that  any  great  thickness  of  that 
rock  occurs.  Here  the  Limestones  have  been  extensively 
worked  for  a  number  of  years,  and  several  quarries  have  been 
opened  in  the  rock.  The  principal  of  these  is  the  large  quarry  at 
the  cross-roads  on  Peasey  Hills  just  north  of  the  town,  which 
shows  a  thickness  of  from  30  to  40  feet  of  limestone  composed 
of  three  classes  of  rock — Cural  Rag  on  the  top ;  pure  white 
oolites  below,  containing  a  somewhat  scanty  fauna,  but  which 
seems  to  belong  partly  to  the  Rag  and  partly  to  the  Oolites; 
while  below  this  is  the  regular  CheninitziaA\mt%tone^  which  is 
very  fossiliferous  in  the  upper  part. 

Messrs.  Blake  and  Hudleston  give  the  following  list  of  fossils 
from  the  Oolites  of  the  Malton  district,  exclusive  of  those  occur- 
ring in  a  Rag  matrix  only.  Species  indicative  of  a  low  and  high 
position  are  shown  by  the  letters  /  and  h  respectively. 
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FossiU  from  the  OoKtes  of  the  Malton  districty  exclusive  of  those 

in  a  Raff  matrix, 

Mjtilusjurensis,  Merian, 

GucuUsBa  corallina,  Damon. 

Trigonia  Meriani,  Ag. 

perlata,  Ag. 

sp. 

A.   Protocardium    isocardioides,   BL 
fyH.  (?  lobatum  Phil.), 
v.o.   Lucina  aliena,  Phil. 

oculus,  Bl.  Sf  H. 

ampliata,  Phil. 

Corbicella*  Buvifjrnieri,  Desh. 

decussaj^,  Buing. 

IsBvis,  Sow. 

uniformis.  Bean. 

Tancredia  curtansata,  Phil, 

Unicardium  plenum,  Bl.  4*  H- 

Cyprina  corallina,  d*Orb. 
c.h.  Astarte  ovata.  Smith. 

Opis  Phillipsi,  Morris. 
I.    Sowerhya  triangularis,  Phil. 

Quenstedtia  Isavigata,  Phil. 

Panopsaa  gigantea,  Buvig. 

Anatma  or  Solem^a,  sp. 
/.    Pholadomva  paucicosta,  Rom. 

Myacites  aecurtatus,  Phil. 

recurvus,  Phil. 

sp. 

Goniomya  literata,  Sow. 

Gresslya  peregrina,  Phil. 

Pygurus  |>entagonalis,  Phil. 

Hausmanni,  K.  Sjf  D. 

Phillipsii,  Wright. 

Pygaster  umbrella,  Ag. 
I.    Echinobrissus  scutatus.  Lam. 
I.    Holectypus  depressus,  Lam. 

Carpolithes  plenus,  Phil.  P 

oonicus,  L.  Sf  H. 

Araucarites  Hudlestoni,  Carr. 


Reptilia. 

Pisces, 
c.  Belemnites  abbreviatus.  Mill. 

hastatus,  Montf. 

sp. 

A.  Ammonites  varioostatus,  Buckl. 
c. plicatilis,  Sow. 

cordatus.  Sow. 

v,c.  Chemnitzia  beddingionensis.  Sow. 

I.   Cerithium  muricatum,  Sow, 
eJk.  Nerinaea  Romeri,  Gold/.* 

paeudovisurgis,  Hud.* 

Pbasianella  striata,  Sow. 

Pleurotomaria  reticulata,  Sow. 
I.    Cylindrltes  elongatus,  Phil. 

Actsson  retusus,  Phil.* 

Ostrea  solitaria,  Phil. 
I,    GryphflBa  dilatata.  Sow. 

Ezogyra  nana.  Sow. 

Anemia. 
h.   Pecten   articulatus,  Schlot.*  (P. 
vimineus,  Sow.). 

lens,  Sow. 

demissus.  Sow. 

h.  intertextus,  Rom.  (cancella- 

tus,  Bean.) 

inroquicostatus,  Phil. 

fibrosus,  Sow, 

e,   Lima  Isbviuscula,  Sow. 

—  rigida,  Sow. 

elliptica,  Whit. 

h.  pectinformis,  Schloi. 

I.    Avicula  ovalis,  Phil. 

I.    Gervillia  aviculoides.  Sow. 

I.    Pema  mytiloides,  Lam. 

sp.  n.  (York  Museum). 

Trichites  Plotii,  Llhwyd. 

Mytilus  pectinatus,  Sow. 


At  Hildenley  a  small  patch  of  this  Limestone  has  been  let  down 
by  a  cross-fault,  so  as  to  crop  out  for  some  distance  along  the  bank 
above  the  Hall.  Although  a  good  deal  of  oolitic  limestone  and 
some  Coral  Rag  is  seen  in  this  neighbourhood,  the  majority  of 
the  rock  is  of  a  very  peculiar  character,  and  from  the  obscure 
stratigraphy  just  here  its  relation  to  the  other  beds  is  not  very 
clear.  It  is  possible  this  limestone  may  be  the  result  of  the 
denudation  of  the  Kag,  and  to  a  certain  extent  occupy  the  place 
of  that  formation  as  suggested  by  Messrs.  Blake  and  Hudleston, 
who  give  the  following  account  of  it :  '*  In  the  quarry  on 
Hildenley  Heights  there  is  a  peculiar  limestone  with  a  marked 
Rng  or  Upper  Corallian  fauna,  the  only  trace  of  coral  now 
remaining   being  some  remarkable  cavities  in  the  lower  side  of 


*  Species  marked  thus  are  revised  from  Mr.  Hudleston's  later  descriptions  and 
other  sources.  The  letters  /  and  h  sigmfy  that  the  species  are  usually  indicative 
of  a  low  or  high  position  respectively. 
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some  of  the  beds,  which  represent  places  where  branches  of 
corals  hiive  been,  and  where  they  undoubtedly  have  grown.  The 
stone  is  extremely  fine  in  the  grain,  is  said  to  contain  about 
95  per  cent,  of  lime  carbonate,  and  has  the  appearance  of  having 
been  deposited  as  fine  mud  within  a  tranquil  lagoon  or  bay.  it 
rests  upon  oolite,  and  is  supposed,  by  Sir  Charles  Strickland,  to 
be  flanked  also  by  that  class  of  rock.  The  stone,  from  its  homo- 
geneous character,  is  valuable  for  building,  and  especially  for ' 
carving,  with  the  exception  of  tliose  beds  which  contain  a  small 
Ostrea.  The  valves  of  these  are  partly  silicified,  and  the  chisels 
of  the  workmen  thereby  spoilt.  It  is  evident  that  there  is  a 
considerable  amount  of  chalcedoiiic  silica  in  these  beds;  and  the 
action  which  this  silica  has  undergone  is  not  without  its  effect 
upon  the  fossils :  indeed  the  varie1;y  of  fossilization  is  remarkable. 
The  fauna  indicates  a  high  position  in  the  series ;  and  some  of  the 
most  characteristic  fossils  are  thoste  of  the  Upper  Calcareous  Grit 
of  other  places,  as  Modiola  cancellnta,  Rom.,  and  Lucina  dspera, 
Buvig. 

**  The  following  partial  list  will  serve  to  show  the  character : — 

Ammonites  varicostatus.  |    Gryphasa,  (large  sp.) 


Natica  grandis. 
clio. 


Exo^yra  nana. 
Pygurus  pentagonalis. 
Colly  rites  bicordatus  (large). 
Pseudodiadema  hemisphasricum. 


Lucina  aspera. 

Protocardium  isocardioides. 

Area  pectinata.  ,  '  Hemicidaris  intermedia. 

Modiola  cancellata.  i  '  Cidaris  florigemma. 

Along  the  second  line  of  outcrop,  south  of  the  range  just 
described,  there  is  a  faulted  outlier  of  the  Upper  Limestone  at 
Coneysthorpe,  brought  in  bv  a  large  east  and  west  dislocation  at 
the  foot  of  the  main  escarpment.  The  limestone  here,  which  bis 
a  sharp  dip  into  the  fault,  is  well  exposed  in  a  quarry  behind  the 
village,  where  the  following  fossils  were  collected  : — 


Ammonites  biplez. 

trifidus. 

achilles. 

plicatilis. 


Cidaris  florigemma. 
Pseudodiadema  hemisphssricum. 
Grypheea  dilatata. 
Pecten  vagans. 
Ammonites  perarmatus. 

Further  east  the  basement  beds  of  the  Limestones  are  just 
caught  in  against  the  faults  at  Gaterlcy,  at  Nod  Hill,  and  at  one  or 
two  places  in  the  low  ground  near  Langton  village ;  but  there  is 
not  much  of  the  rock  seen  at  any  of  these  places,  and  the  sections 
are  of  little  importance  except  as  proving  the  shattered  state  of 
the  stratification. 

The  main  outcrop  in  this  region  is  that  forming  the  great 
spread  on  Langton  Wold,  and  extendini^  thence  to  Scttrington 
and  North  Grimston.  Throughout  this  district  there  is  a  great 
develoi)ment  of  the  Coral  Rag,  which  covers  most  of  the  surface  of 
Langton  Wold ;  while  the  Oolite  crops  out  below,  principally  on 
the  north  side  in  the  low  escarpment  facing  Malton.  The  quarries 
along  this  bank  are  mostly  in  oolitic  limestone  with  a  thin  covering 
of  Rag ;  which  latter,  rising  with  the  inclination  of  the  grounc^ 
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keeps  the  surface  over  the  greater  part  of  the  hill,  till  it  reaches 
the  crest  of  the  ridge  oyerlooking  Langtoo,  where  it  attains  its 
greatest  thickness.  At  this  point  the  beds  turn  shatply  over  to 
the  souths  and  plunge  down  into  the  fault  ranging  along  the  foot 
of  these  hills.  Along  this  southern  edge  of  the  outcrop  Corals 
and  the  spines  of  Cidaris  Jlorigemma  are  very  abundant^  the  rock 
being  not  unlike  what  it  is  in  the  quarries  at  North  Grimston, 
where  a  much  greater  thickness  of  beds  is  exposed. 

In  the  remarkable  hill  at  North  Grimston,  where  the  strata 
are  brought  up  by  the  large  fault  in  Nine  Spring  Dale,  we  have  a 
good  opportunity  of  examining  these  beds  and  estimating  their 
thickness.  On  the  north  side  of  this  hill  the  base  of  the  Lime- 
stone is  seen  just  above  the  road  going  up  Nine  Spring  Dale,  and 
also  in  the  quarry  below  Grimston  HiU  House,  which  is  at  about 
the  275  contour-line  ;  while  the  house  itself,  which  stands  close  to 
the  top  of  the  rock,  is  at  the  375  contour-line,  consequently  there 
is  about  100  feet  of  limestone  in  this  bank.  Nearly  the  full 
thickness  of  these  beds  is  exposed  in  the  large  quarries  at  the 
railway,  and  above  the  road  on  the  south  side  of  the  hill.  Messrs. 
Blake  and  Uudleston,  who  also  estimate  the  thickness  of  the 
Upper  Limestones  at  about  100  feet,  give  the  following  detailed 
account  of  this  section : — 


Section  at  North  Crrimston.     B.  &  H. 

Pr.  In. 


Cond  Raff 


k 


CoraU  me  oolite 

and 
passage-beds. 


'2.  Ooral     Rag,     *'  North    GrimstoD     Lime- 
stone," -  .  .  -    about    40    0 

3.  Marly  Oolites,  with  an  ocoasiooal  ooral 
band  or  hard  limestone,  the  mammil- 
lated-Urchin  series,  say  -  -  -    25    0 

Drab-coloured  marly  oolites,  becoming 
very  earthy  towards  the  base:  full  of 
Eckinobrissus  scutatus,  the  eouivalent  of 
the  Coralline  oolite  of  other  aistricts,  say    30    0 

^4'.  Passage-beds        •  -  -      6    0 

Total  limestone    95    0 


The  principal  feature  in  this  section  is  the  great  expansion  of 
the  Coral  Rag,  which  is  hero  many  times  thicker  than  anywhere 
else  along  the  whole  line  of  outcrop  we  have  been  describing 
Messrs.  Blake  and  Hudleston  state  there  is  no  such  display  of 
this  class  of  rock  elsewhere  in  England.  They  give  the  following 
account  of  the  several  divisions  in  this  section  : — 

**  The  Coralline  Oolite. — The  true  character  of  the  lower  half  of 
this  series  is  not  very  clear.  It  consists  of  harder  and  softer 
layers  of  brownish  marly  paste  with  oolitic  granules,  in  this 
respect  somewhat  resembling  the  overlying  series,  which  on 
pakeontological  grounds  is  included  with  the  Rag :  Eckinobrissus 
scutatus  is  the  prevailing  fossil.  There  is  a  small  opening  towards 
the  base  of  the  escarpment  under  Grimston  Hill  House,  where 

z  2 
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the  harder  beds  are  extracted  for  road -stone.  Few  fossiU  other 
than  Ech,  sciitatus  were  noted  here ;  but  the  lower  beds  contain 
stray  specimens  of  Chemnitzia  heddingtonensis.  Towards  the 
middle  of  this  quarry  a  well-preserved  spine  of  Cidaris  jlorigemma 
was  noted.  The  latter  fact  is  remarkahle,  as  this  urchin  is  very 
characteristic  of  the  Rag  ;  nevertheless  a  stray  specimen  has  been 
noted  as  low  as  the  TVijron/a-beds  of  Sinnington." 

The  Mammillated' Urchin  series  is  best  exposed  at  the  west 
end  of  the  railway  quarry.  These  beds  **  are  seen  to  consist  of 
flattened  buff-coloured  granules  in  a  buffer  drab-coloured  marl ; 
and  sometimes  the  marl  or  paste  is  devoid,  or  nearly  so,  of  any 
granules.  They  are  divided  occasionally  by  beds  of  hard-  compact 
limestone  having  partially  the  features  of  the  Rag,  and  containing 
a  few  corals,  many  spines  of  Cidaris  jlorigemma^  and  small  rauri- 
cated  univalves  :  one  of  these  hard  bands,  towards  the  top  of  the 
scries,  has  a  thickness  of  2  ft.  6  in.,  and  exhibits  a  6ne  arabesque 
of  shells,  such  as  are  usually  associated  with  a  Rag-fauna. 
Throughout  the  senes,  and  especially  towards  the  upper  part,  a 
profusion  of  the  spines  of  urchins  may  be  noted,  and  the  tests  of 
many  are  from  time  to  time  discovered.  Pseudodiadema  hemis" 
phcericum  is  especially  abundant,  and  may  be  called  the  North- 
Griniston  Urchin  par  excellence.  Cidaris  Smithii,  Cid.  Jlorigemma^ 
Hemicidaris  intermedia  also  occur,  the  latter  frequently.  Colly' 
rites  bicordatus  and  Pygaster  umbrella  are  also  quoted  from  here ; 
and  Echinobrissns  scutatus,  which  swarms  in  the  lower  beds, 
cannot  fail  to  put  in  an  appearance.  The  remains  of  the  Mollusca 
in  the  softer  beds  are  not  usually  in  good  condition.  Cordate 
Ammonites,  NaticcBy  PleurotomaricBy  Alari<By  and  one  specimen  of 
Terebratula  insignis  have  to  our  knowledge  been  obtained  from 
here." 

The  North' Grims ton  Limestone,  or  Coral  Rag  proper,  which  lit 
seen  in  the  upper  quarry,  consists  of  the  following  subdivisions  : — 

Upper  Quarry y  North  Grimston.     B.  &  H. 

Ft.  In. 

Buff-coloured  limestones  with  yellowish  markings ;  beds  of 
white  stone,  seldom  bard  and  crystalline  like  the  series 
below.  Indications  of  corals  moderate  :  flints  rare.  Spines 
of  Cidaris  florigemma  less  plentiful.  C.  SmithU  and  Hemi- 
cidarvi  intermedia  numerous.  Beds  less  shelly  than  lower 
series,  but  contain  a  fair  asisemblage  of  some  of  the  Rug- 
fossils,  Nerinaa,  Littorina  pulckerrima,  Opis,  &c.,  along 
with  Pentacrinites  and  Apiocrinus    -  -  -  about    20    0 

Soft  yellowish  brash  with  Ammonites  varicostatus      -  -      0     4 

White  sparry  and  compact  limestones  in  strong  blocks,  which 
become  largely  charged  with  flint,  especiaSv  about  6  ft. 
above  the  base  of  the  series.  Beds  full  of  fossils  :  fauna 
mefi^alomorphic       -  .  -  .  .  -170 

Urchin  series. 

South  of  North  Grimston  the  Upper  Limestones  thin  out  very 
rapidly,  arid  in  the  Birdsall  country,  where  these  beds  should  come 
out  again,  there  is  scarcely  a  trace  of  any  limestone.  In  tlii« 
neighbourhood  the  Cement-stone,  th^  equivalent  of  the   Upper 
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Calcareous  Grit,  rests  directly  on  the  Lower  Calcareous  Grit,  the 
oolj  indication  of  these  beds  being  a  little  impure  limestone  with 
oolitic  grains  at  Toft  House. 

Mcs^^rs.  Bhike  and  Hudleston  give  the  following  list  of  fossils 
from  these  becis  : — 


Fossils  from  the  Rag^  or  Upper  Gorallian  of  the  Langton- 

Grimston  District. 


Belemnites  abbreviatus.  Mill. 
Nautiliis  aganiticus,  Schlot, 
Ammonites  varicostatus,  Buckl. 

alternans.  Von  Buck, 

vertebralis,  Sow. 

Parpuroidea  nodiilata,  F.  Sf  B. 
Natica  buccinoidea.  Hud.* 

—  clymenia,  d*Qrb* 
dytia,  d'Orb,* 

Chemnitzia    heddingtonensis,    Sow., 
var. 

—  -  polluz,  d'Orb, 

langtonensis,  Bl.  Sf  H. 

Nerinaea  moreana,  d*Orb.* 
-—  Romeri,  Gold/.* 
Littoiina  muricata.  Sow. 

— var.  pulcberrima,  Dollf. 

Nerita,  sp.  n. 

Neritopsis  Guerrei,  Heb.  Sf  Detl. 

decussata,  Afiifw/.* 

Trochus,  sp. 

Turbo  condlensis,  Buvig. 

—  erinus,  d*Orb.* 

—  Pellati,  De  LorioL* 
Pleurotomaria  reticulata,  Sow. 

—  Agassizii,  Miinst.* 
Troohotoma  tornatilis,  Phil. 
Alaria,  sp.  (cf.  tridactyla,  Buvig.). 
Ostrea  duriuscula,  Phil. 
Ezogjra  nana.  Sow. 

sp. 

Ostrea  gre^aria,  Soto. 

Anomia  radiata,  Phil. 

Plicatula  sp.  (cf.  fistulosa,  L.  Sf  M.) 

Pecten  vimineus,  Sow. 

— —  inaequicostatus,  Phil. 

'■  ■'    intertextus,  Rom. 


Pecten  lens,  Sow. 
Hinnites  sp.  n.  (very  large). 
Lima  lasviuscula,  Sow.,  var. 

rigida,  Soto. 

pectiniforniis,  Schlot. 

rudis.  Sow. 

elliptica,  Whit.  7  var. 

subantiquata,  Rom. 

Avicula  »dilignensis,  Bl. 
Trichites  Plotii,  Llhwyd. 
Mytilus  ungulatus,  Y.SfB. 
Modiola  inclusa,  Phil. 
Area  quadrisulcata,  Sow. 

pectinata,  PhU. 

CucullsBa  elongata,  Phil. 
Trigonia  (costate  sp.) 
Protocardium  isocaj*dioides,  Bl.  Sf  H. 
Astarte  ovata,  Smith. 

rhomboidalis,  Phil. 

Opis  virdunensis,  Buvig. 

lunulata,  Rom. 

Opis  Phillipsi,  Morris. 
Panopsea  gigantea,  Buvig. 
Homomya  crassiuscula,  L.  Sjf  M. 
Groiiiomya  v-scripta,  Sow. 
Terebratula    insignis,    Schiib.,     var. 

maltonensis,  Oppel. 
Cidaris  florigemma,  PAt7. 

Smithii,  Wright. 

Hemicidaris  intermedia,  Fleming. 
Pseudodiadema  hemisphsaricum,  Ag. 
OoUyrites  bicordata,  Leske. 
Pygaster  umbrella,  Ag. 
Echinobrissus  scutatus,  Lam. 
Pentacrinus,  sp. 
Apiocrinus,  sp. 


Upper  Calcareous  Grtt. 

Origin  of  the  name. — Both  William  Smith  and  Prof.  PhflUpW 
recognised  the  existence  of  this  hedy  and  assigned  to  it  its  correct 
position  ill  most  places;  although^  from  the  division  between 
the  Upper  and  Lower  Limestones  not  having  been  made  oat 
at  that  time,  the  t^and^tone  at  Wass  was  confused  wiih  it.  Pro£ 
Phillips,  in  his  description  of  the  north  side  of  the  Vale  of 
Pickering,  alludes  to  the  Kimeridge  Clay  as  lying  on  **  a  brown 
sandy  stone,'*  so  that  apparently  the  term  Upper  Calcareous  Grit 
w.is  not  used  at  so  early  a  date  ns  this  (1828) ;  but  it  must  have 

*  Species  marked  thus  are  revised  from  Mr.  Hudleston's  later  descriptions. 
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been  adopted  almost  immediately  afterwards,  as  in  the  "Illustrations 
of  the  Geology  of  Yorkshire,'*  published  next  year  (1829).  the 
name  is  applied  to  this  subdivision,  which  is  apparently  the  first 
time  it  occurs. 

Alon^  its  northern  outcrop  the  lithological  character  of  the 
Upper  Calcareous  Grit  is  thai  of  a  soft,  rubbly,  ferruginous  sand- 
stone of  a  brownish-red  colour.  In  texture  the  rock  has  a 
peculiar  sharp  gritty  feel,  as  if  everyparticle  of  lime  had  been 
dissolved  out,  not  unlike  that  of  the  Kellaways  Bock  in  exposed 
situations.  The  rock,  esi>ecially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Helmsley 
and  the  western  end  of  the  Vale,  contains  large  calciferous  doggrers 
very  similar  to  those  of  the  Lower  Calcareous  Grit.  It  is  also 
very  full  of  those  branching  tuberous  masses  which  are  «o  com- 
mon in  that  bed.  These  in  the  Pickering  quarries  have  frequently 
become  washed  out  from  the  rock,  and  have  fallen  into  fissures 
in  the  limestones,  where  they  have  been  mistaken  for  bones. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Pickering,  where  this  rock  is  locally 
known  as  **  the  red  rock,"  the  lower  beds  are  shaly,  and  contain  a 
remarkable  layer  of  Ostrea  bullata  at  the  base. 

Along  the  southern  edge  of  the  basin  the  rocks,  which  represent 
the  Upper  Calcareous  Grit  in  time,  present  a  very  different 
asf^ect.  Throughout  the  Howardian  Hills  this  subdivision, 
although  it  is  only  seen  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  range, 
consists  of  a  peculiar  calcareo-argillaceous  rock  locally  known  ati 
"  Cement-stone." 

On  the  east  side  of  the  anticlinal  axis  at  Allerston,  which  has 
separated  the  upper  portion  of  the  Middle  Oolites  into  two  distinct 
areas,  the  Upper  Calcareous  Grit  is  everywhere,  excepting  on  the 
small  outlier  at  Hackness,  either  faulted  out  or  covered  up  by 
superficial  beds,  so  that  there  is  no  natural  outcrop  of  the  rock 
anywhere  in  this  district.  In  fact,  until  the  boring,  lately  made 
for  the  Scarborough  Waterworks  at  Irton,  was  put  down,  it  was 
unknown  whether  the  Kimeridge  Clay  rested  directly  on  the 
limestone  or  not.  In  this  boring  46  fr.  6  in.  of  sandstone  were 
passed  through  beneath  the  shales  of  the  Kimeridge  Clay  before 
reaching  the  limestone  with  Cidaris,  and  in  a  boring  lately  made 
at  Filey  (1891)  this  rock  was  found  to  have  a  thickness  of 
45  feet  Thus  we  learn  that  the  Upper  Calcareous  Grit,  although 
not  a  trace  of  the  rock  is  to  be  seen  at  the  surface,  is  fully  as 
thick  at  this  its  eastern  limit  as  it  is  anywhere  else  throughout 
its  entire  outcrop.* 

On  the  outlier  at  Hackness  the  Upper  Calcareous  Grit  is  only 
very  imperfectly  seen,  but  it  is  apparent  there  cannot  be  any  very 
great  thickness  of  the  rock.  The  only  evidence  here  is  that 
derived  from  the  fragments  scattered  about  the  fields  on  the  high 

•ound  above   the    limestone   of  LofFeyhead    Heights   south    of 
)ilpho.     From  this  place  Messrs.  Blake  and  Hudleston  mention 

♦  This  only  refers  of  course  to  the  Upper  Calcareous  Grit  in  its  normal  condition  ; 
the  Cement-stone  and  calcareous  clays  which  take  the  place  of  this  bed  in  the 
neic^hbourhood  of  North  Grimston  arc  much  thicker. 
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the  following  fossiltf  : — Ammonites  biplex^  Pecten  midas,  Avicula 
ovalis,  var.  obliqua^  two  speciea  of  Luciria,  Thracioy  Pleur&myay 
&c. 

In  tlie  Pickering-Helmsley  area  the  Upper  Calcareous  Grit 
first  comes  in  on  the  high  ground  west  of  Thornton  Dale,  where 
it  covers  most  of  the  surface  between  there  and  Pickering,  being 
frequently  exposed  wherever  the  soil  has  been  removed.  In  the 
quarry  near  Hagg  House,  at  the  low  end  of  Howl  Dale,  there  are 
about  8  feet  of  these  beds  exposed,  the  lower  2  feet  of  which 
resting  on  the  limestone  are  very  shaly.  Further  west  in  the 
Pickering  quarries,  where  there  are  about  20  feet  of  this  class  of 
rock,  the  shaly  beds  have  increased  to  nearly  10  feet;  below 
which  is  the  peculiar  and  irregular  band  of  grey,  aro^laceous, 
smooth,  hard  limestone  which  Messrs.  Blake  and  Hudleston 
include  with  the  Upper  Calcareous  Grit,  although,  as  we  have 
already  mentioned,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  much  reason  for  so 
doing,  the  principal  physical  break  being  at  the  top  of  this  band 
not  below  it 

The   following  are   the   list   of  fossils    mentioned   from   this 
locality : — 

Fossils  of  the  Upper  Calcareous  Grity  Pickering,     B.  &  H. 


Trigonia  Voltzii. 

Protocardium  (small  sp.). 
v.c.  Lucina  aspera. 

Bubstriata. 

P  CorbiceUa. 

Goniomya  literata. 

v-scripta. 

c.    Pleuromja  tellina. 
c.    Voltzii. 

Myacites,  &c.  (numerous). 

Thracia,  sp.  (cf.  depressa). 

Discina  elevata. 


r.    Belemnites  nitidus. 

c.    Ammonites,  sp.  (cf.  achilles). 

c.    "biplex." 

altenians. 

Chemnitzia,  sp. 

?atella  mosensis. 

Exogyra  nana. 
e.    Ostrea  bullata. 

Avicula  ovalis,  var.  obliqua. 

Pema  mytiloides. 
e.    Pecten  midas. 

demissus. 

Modiola  cancellata  (dwarf). 

At  Sinnington  the  Upper  Calcareous  Grit  is  exposed  in  the 
top  of  the  bank  above  the  old  quarrj  along  the  aide  of  the  river 
and  in  the  lane  just  north  of  the  village.  At  the  south  end  of  this 
quarry  the  grit  is  let  down  by  a  small  fault  so  that  the  limestones 
and  sandstones  are  seen  side  by  side.  The  best  section,  however, 
in  this  neighbourhood  is  that  in  Hutton  Beck,  close  to  where  the 
road  and  railway  cross  this  stream.  Here  a  continuous  section 
from  the  Limestone  through  the  Calcareous  Grit  into  the  Kim* 
eridge  Clay,  showing  almost  a  gradation  from  one  into  the  other, 
may  be  seen. 

Section  measured  in  Hutton  Beck. 

Ft.  In. 

Black  Shale  crowded  in  places  with  Vermicularia 
Grey  mottled  sandy  beds  -  -  -  -  -     2    6 

Soft  reddish  sandstone  with  fucoids     -  -  -  -40 

Ochrey  sandv  beds  containing  Ooniomya  v-scripia,  Ammonites 

biplery  andi  large  plant-like  concretions        -  -  -     8     0 

Sandy  beds  more  evenly    bedded  with  Pecten  fityrosus  and 

Strpida  intestinalis  •  -  -  .  -    5    0       - 

Hard  grey  foMiliferous  limestone  with  OeritJdum         -  .      — 
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Further  up  the  valley  Ostrea  buUata  is  very  plentiful  in  the 
shaly  beds  at  the  base  of  the  series,  immediately  above  the 
limestones. 

Kirkby  Moorside  stands  on  this  rock,  which  west  of  the  town 
covers  a  large  area  of  surface  along  the  lower  slope  of  the  bill  as 
far  as  Nawton.  Between  these  places  a  deep  section  was  exposed 
in  waking  the  railway  cutting  near  Kirk  Dale,  but  this  is 
unfortunately  now  grass^ed  over.  The  rock  here  consists  in  great 
part  of  a  blue  calcareous  sandstone  containing  a  large  number  of 
fossils  principally  Ammonites^  but  as  far  as  we  know  they  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  preserved.  Mr.  Hudleston  mentions  the 
following  from  this  neighbourhood :  Ammonites  achilles,  d'Orb., 
Am,  decipiens,  Sow.,  Am,  Berry erif  Leseur.^  GerviUia  anffustata, 
Kom.9  Ostrea  bullata,  Sow. 

Between  Nawton  and  Helmsley,  from  the  beds  being  uplifted 
along  an  east  and  west  line  of  fault ,  the  Upper  Calcareous  Grit 
is  much  denuded,  and  occurs  as  a  immber  or  detached  outliers,  ou 
most  of  which  the  rock  is  of  no  great  thickness.  At  the  latter 
place  there  is  a  good  section  of  the  rock  just  outside  the  town 
in  the  road  going  to  Kievaulx;  it  here  contains  a  band  of 
large  doggers  or  nodules  similar  to  the  ball  beds  of  the  Lower 
Calcareous  Grit. 

At  Helmsley,  where  the  beds  turn  round  to  the  south,  the 
outcrop  of  the  Upper  Calcareous  Grit  more  or  less  follows  the 
line  of  the  York  road  to  Oswaldkirk.  On  this  bank  the  rock 
ha^  a  considerable  thickness  and  the  dip  becoming  more  northerly 
it  covers  nearly  the  whole  slope  of  this  hill,  passing  regularly 
below  the  Kimeridge  Clay  of  the  vale  along  its  northern  foot. 

From  Oswaldkirk  the  outcrop  extends  eastward  to  the  railway 
cutting  at  Nunnington  Station,  where  is  exposed  one  of  the  finest 
sections  in  this  part  of  the  Oolites  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the 
whole  of  Yorkshire.  The  rock  is  here  very  massive  and  blue- 
centred,  and  exhibits  a  similar  tendency  to  run  into  lines  of  balls 
or  doggers  as  at  Helmsley.  From  this  cutting  Messrs.  Blake  and 
Hudlcsioii  mention  the  followinj^  fossils  :  "  Belemnites  (phragma- 
cones  of  B.  ahbreviatus  or  of  B,  nitidus),  Ammonitesy  sp.  (c£ 
Thurmanniy  Cont),  a  very  involute  form,  A,  biplex  (small  interior 
whorls),  A,  alternansy  Von  Buch  {A.  serratus.  Sow.),  Pecten 
midasy  d'Orb.,  Modiolu  canceUatOy  Rom.  This  last  shell  is  not 
imlike  the  Modiola  pulchra  of  Phillips  (figured  as  a  Kelloway 
fossil,  pi.  V.  fig.  26).  In  Yorkshire  it  is  usually  indicative  of  a 
high  position  in  the  Corallian  series,  being  found  in  the  Hildenley 
limestone." 

From  this  point  the  outcrop  follows  the  noitbern  slojie  of  the 
hill  by  Nunnington  to  the  end  of  the  promontory  at  Neas,  where 
it  finally  sinks  beneath  the  alluvium  of  the  Vale. 

South  of  this  escarpment  the  character  of  the  beds  alters  con- 
siderably, and  in  the  Howardian  Hilk  a  very  different  class  of 
rock  occupies  the  position  of  the  Upper  Calcareous  Grit.  At  the 
extreme  western  end  of  this  line  of  hills  we  have  an  indication  of 
a  slight  change  in  character  in  the  quarry  at  Snape  Hill,  which 
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18  more  iiilly  developed  when  we  see  these  beds  again  near  the 
eastern  end  of  this  range ;  but  owing  to  the  large  fault  which 
bounds  these  hills  along  their  northern  foot  we  have  no  means  of 
knowing  what  takes  place  in  the  intervening  ground. 

In  the  quarry  at  Snipe  Hill^  above  the  isolated  outcrop   of 
Coral  Kag  previously  alluded  to  there  is  the  following  section  : — 

Section  in  Quarry  at  Snape  HilL 

Ft.  In. 
Sandstone  with  Am.  trifidus,  Bel.  abbreviatuSf  Pecten  lens, 

and  Astarte  ovata  P  -  -  -  -  -10    0 

Calcareous  series  with  alternations  of  sandstone  and  shale   -       13    0 
Shaly  series  with  bands  of  semi-argillaceous  limestone  -       13    0 

Sbaly  beds  hidden  by  talus  -  -  -  -    3    0  to  10    0 

Ck>rai  Raf(  with  Thecosmilia  annularis,  Cidaris  florigemma, 

and  Ostrea  gr  eg  aria.     Base  not  seen         •  -46 


Total  Upper  Calcareous  Grit  about      46    0 

Here  we  see  that,  although  the  upper  part  of  the  section  consists 
of  sandstones  not  unlike  some  of  the  beds  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Vale  of  Pickering,  there  comes  in  below  a  considerable  thickness 
of  calcareous  and  argillaceous  strata  which  does  not  occur  along 
the  northern  outcrop.  These  lower  strata  we  shall  see  presently 
are  more  fully  developed  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Howardian 
Hills  between  Hildenley  and  North  Grimston. 

In  the  quarry  at  Snape  Hill  there  are  nearly  50  feet  of  strata 
exposed^  and  this  will  be  about  the  full  thickness  of  the  formation  ; 
for  alttiough  the  Kimeridge  Clay  does  noi  come  on  for  some  little 
distance,  the  sandstones  dip  with  the  slope  of  the  hill,  and  appear 
to  pass  directly  under  it.  The  beds  therefore,  although  changed  in 
character,  maintain  al)out  the  same  thickness  that  they  have  in  the 
extreme  east  as  proved  by  the  borings  at  Irton  and  Filey. 

Between  Snape  Hill  and  Hildenley,  a  distance  of  over  15  miles, 
there  is  no  outcrop  of  these  beds.  At  tlje  latter  place  a  narrow 
strip  of  argillaceous  sandy  limestone  is  seen  in  the  low  bank 
immediately  ea^t  of  the  garden  at  Hildenley  Hall,  where  also  it 
was  proved  in  digging  the  foundations  of  the  hothouses.  It  dips 
rapidly  to  the  soutii  and  appears  to  j)ns3  regularly  imder  the 
Kimeridge  Clay,  the  basement  beds  of  which  are  seen  in  the 
brickyard  close  by.  The  outcrop  is  here,  however,  very  limited, 
and  does  not  appear  to  extend  over  half  a  mile  in  length.  It  is 
probable  that  this  is  merely  a  small  patch  turned  up  beneath  the 
Kimeridge  Clay  by  a  fault  ranging  between  the  gardens  and  the 
hall. 

East  of  the  Derwent  these  beds  are  much  better  exposed,  and 
have  been  quarried  for  building-stone  between  Langton  and 
North  Grimston  ;  at  the  latter  place  they  are  also  burnt  for  lime. 
They  make  a  good  hydraulic  cement,  and  for  this  reason  the  name 
*'  North  Grimstone  Cement-stone  ''  has,  in  this  district, bcin  given 
to  these  beds.  The  formation  is  in  the  main  composed  of  hands 
of  argillaceous  limestone  with  partings  of  calcareous   sliale    in 
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regular  layers,  rendering  it  very  similar  to  some  of  the  Lias  beds 
oF  the  South  of  England  ;  in  fact,  the  lime  which  is  obtained  from 
these  Ijeds  so  clot^elj  resembles  in  chemical  composition  that  from 
the  latter,  that  it  has  erroneously  been  called  **  Blue  Lias  Lime." 
The  lower  portion  of  these  beds  is  more  shaly  and  of  no  commer- 
cial ynlue,  and  forms  wet  rushy  ground  which  may  easily  be 
mistaken  for  the  Eimeridge  Clay,  if  no  sections  can  be  obtained. 

The  harder  and  more  useful  portion  of  the  Cement-stone  is 
probably  not  more  than  from  80  to  40  feet  thick,  but  if  we 
include  the  shaly  beds  below,  the  thickness  will  be  double  this,  or 
ad  much  as  80  feet  or  more. 

The  fossils  from  these  beds  are  difficult  to  extract,  and  conse- 
quently the  determinations  are  rather  doubtful  Messrs.  Blake 
and  Hudleston  give  the  following  list :  — 


Belemnites  hastatus  ? 

nitidus*  (B.  explanatus^  PhiL) 

Ammonites  biplex-varicostatus. 

sp.  (cf.  Am.  alteraans  and  Am. 

serratiis). 
Gryphffia  subgibbosa. 
Pecten  vimineus. 


Pinna,  sp. 

Ayicula,  sp. 

Lucina  aspera,  common. 

sp. 

Thraoia  depressa. 

Pholadomya,  sp.  (cf.  concentrica). 

Goniomya  literata. 


These  beds,  which  have  evidently  been  formed  from  the  denu- 
dation of  the  Coral  Rag,  are  most  irregular  io  their  outcrop ;  and, 
being  unconformable  both  to  the  Coral  Rag  below  and  also  to 
the  Kimeridge  Clay  above,  they  occupy  positions  in  which  it  is 
frequently  most  difficult  either  to  make  out  the  physical  struc- 
ture of  the  country,  or  to  determine  whether  their  boundaries  are 
lines  of  fault  or  not.  They  first  appear  on  the  southern  slope  of 
Langton  Wold,  dipping  at  a  high  angle  into  the  fault  which  forms 
the  southern  edge  of  this  hill,  and,  striking  in  a  direction  about 
E.  10®  S.,  are  continued  to  North  Grimston.  At  this  place  the 
strata  are  thrown  up  by  a  large  east  and  west  fault,  so  that  the 
Cement-stone  comes  on  again  in  the  quarry  at  the  side  of  the 
railway,  about  300  yards  east  of  the  great  limestone  quarries, 
from  which  it  dips  rapidly  to  the  south,  and  passes  beneath  the 
Kimeridge  Clay  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley.  The  upper 
beds  are  here  harder  and  more  sandy,  and  have  been  quarried  at 
the  side  of  the  beck,  from  which  stone  Wharram  Church  is  said 
to  have  been  built 

West  of  this  point  the  Cement-stone  forms  the  low  range  of 
Haver  Hills,  and  a  small  patch  is  also  seen  below  Luddith's  House, 
apparently  surrounded  oy  Kimeridge  Clay  on  all  sides.  Its 
outcrop  is  here  broken  by  several  faults,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  dip  is  reversed,  and  the  rock  forms  a  good  escarpment  facing 
the  south  as  far  as  East  Farm,  and  again  at  Langton,  where  it  has 
been  opened  out  in  several  quarries ;  it  is  also  well  seen  in  the 
Birdsall  and  Settrington  road,  and  along  the  beck  towards  Lang- 
ton.   In  this  direction  the  beds  rapidly  become  more  shaly,  so  that. 


*  **  This  is  rather  thicker  than  the  usual  Kimmeridge  form,  and  is  intermediate 
between  the  regular  B.  nitidui  and  B,  abbremaiu$.** 
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mlthougfa  there  is  a  good  feature  at  the  village,  the  country  to 
the  south  is  low  and  very  clayey,  and  exhibits  nothing  but  grey 
shale,  which  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  some  other  formation. 

East  of  Birdsall  these  beds  appear  again,  and  occupy  the 
eastern  end  of  that  valley,  where  they  form  the  curious  tabular 
feature  of  Picksharp  Wood.  The  unconformity  of  the  beds  here 
is  most  marked,  and  the  manner  in  which  this  feature  runs  across 
the  valley  from  side  to  side,  forming  as  it  were  a  dam  abutting 
against  the  Kimeridge  Cl»y  on  either  side,  is  very  striking. 

A  small  patch  on  the  north  side  oi'  the  fault  at  Kowmire  Spring 
is  the  only  other  outcrop  of  this  formation.  The  Kimeridge  Clay 
reposes  directly  upon  the  Lower  Calcareous  Grit  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  country  south  of  Birdsall. 

It  is  possible  that  this  division  represents,  to  a  certain  extent,  a 
portion  of  the  Sequanien,  which  forms  an  important  member  of 
the  Corallian  series  in  France  and  Switzerland.  The  similarity 
also  between  this  formation  and  the  Cement-stone  of  North 
Grimston  is  greater  than  appears  to  have  been  generally  observed. 
Owing,  however,  to  the  very  few  fossils  that  have  been  found  in 
the  rock,  we  can  only  note — in  the  first  case  that  it  occupies  the 
same  horizon,  namely,  at  the  base  of  the  true  Kimerid^ian  series ; 
secondly,  that  they  are  lithologicaliy  very  similar,  M.  Thurmann's 
account  of  the  strata  at  Mont  Terrible,  ("  Calcaires  compactes,  a 
casture  conchoide,  et  tr^s-peu  de  fossiles,"}  being  an  almost  exact 
description  of  the  Cement-stone  at  North  Grimston ;  and  lastly, 
that  both  rocks  appear  to  have  been  formed  in  a  similar  manner, 
namely,  by  the  •  destruction  and  redeposition  of  the  Corallian 
limestones  upon  which  they  rest. 

The  following  fossils  are  noted  from  the  Upper  Calcareous  Grit 
and  Cement-stone : — 

Fossils  of  the  Upper  Calcareous  Grit  arid  Cement  stone, 

Annelida. 
Serpala  intestinalis,  Phil.  \    Serpula  tetraf^ona,  Sow, 

Brachiopoda. 


Discina  elevata,  Blake. 


Avicula  ovalis,  Phil.y  var.   obliqua, 
BL  Sf  H. 
• sp. 

Exogvranana,  Sow. 

Grervillia  angustata,  Rom. 

Gryphaea  dilatata,  var.  buUata,  Soto. 
•— » —  subffibbosa,  BL  Sf  H. 
•Pecten  articulatus,  Schlot.  (P.  vimi- 
neus,  Sow.). 

demissus,  Phil. 

fibrosus,  Sow. 

lens,  Sow. 

midas,  d'Orb. 

Pema  mytiloides,  Lam. 
•Pinna,  sp. 
•Astarte  orata  7,  Smith. 


Lamellibranchiata. 

Cardium  delibatum  ?  De  Lor. 
•Gonioniya  literata,  Sow. 
* marginata  ?,  Ag. 

v-scripta,  Soto. 

•Lucina  aspera,  Buvig. 
substriata,  Rom. 


Modiola  cancellata,  Rom. 

Myacites,  sp. 
*Nucula,  sp. 
•Pholadomya  concentric*  P,  Rom. 

Pleupomya  tellina,  Ag. 

Voltzii,  Ag. 

Protocardium,  sp. 
*Thracia  depressa.  Sow. 

Trigonia  clavellata.  Sow. 

Voltzii,  il^. 


♦  These  species  occur  in  the  Cement-stone  of  the  Howardian  Hills  ;  a  few  of  tliem 
also  in  the  true  Upper  Calcareous  Grit. 
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Gasteropoda. 
Patella  nigosa,  Sow, 


Cephalopoda. 


AmmoDites  achilles,  (TOrb. 
*  — —  altemans.  Von  Buck, 

—  Berryeri,  Lesueur. 
• bipiex.  Sow, 

— — *  decipiens.  Sow, 

Tburmanni?,  Cont. 


Ammonites  trifidus.  Sow, 
■     yaricostatus,  Buckl, 

Belemnitea  abbreviatus.  Miller, 

• hastatus  P.  Montf, 

• nitidus,  Dollf. 

* semiflulcatus,  Mumt, 


*  These  species  occur  in  the  Cement-stone  of  the  Howardian  Hills ;  a  few  of  them 
also  in  the  true  Upper  Calcareous  Orit. 


Plate  VI. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 
THE  UPPER  OOLITES. 

KiMEBiDGE  Clay. 

Origin  of  the  name. — The  Kimeridge  Clay  was  so  named  by 
Conybeare  and  Phillips  in  1822  from  the  fine  exposure  of  ibis 
clay  in  KiracTidge  Bay  on  the  South  Coast ;  but  in  their  •*  Out- 
lines of  Geology,"  the  Yorkshire  formation  is  not  referred  to, 
although  Smith  in  his  map  of  Yorkshire  the  year  before  had 
shown  that  tht*  "Oaktree  Clay,"  with  which  the  Kimeridge 
formation  was  identified,  was  present  in  the  VhIo  of  Pickering. 
The  name  Kimeridge  Clay  was  first  adopted  for  the  Yorkshire 
deposit  by  Prof.  Sedgwick  in  1826,  who  pointed  out  that  the 
Speeton  Clay  was  in  great  measure  the  equivalent  of  that  forma- 
tion ;  and,  in  his  map  of  South  Yorkshire,  so  represented  the 
clays  which  crop  out  below  the  Chalk  to  the  south  of  New  bald. 
This  correlation  was  further  confirmed  by  Prof.  Phillips  in  1829, 
who  stated  that  while  the  upper  part  of  the  Speeton  Clay  had 
certain  aflBnities  to  the  Qault  the  lower  part  was  certainly  ideiltical 
with  the  Kimeridge  Clay. 

Synonymt  and  Foreign  Equivalents : — *'  Oaktree  Clay,"  Smith,  Strata  identi* 
fied  by  or^nized  fossils,  1816,  and  Map  of  Yorkshire,  1821;  "  Argillo- 
calcareous  formation  of  Kimmeridge  and  the  Vale  of  Berks,"  Conybeare  and 
Phillips,  Outlines  of  Gkology,  p.  166,  1822;  ."The  Upper  Shale"  fpart), 
Youn^  and  Bird,  Greological  Survey  of  the  Yorkshire  Coast,  p.  55,  1822; 
"  Kimmeridge  Clay,"  Sedgwick,  On  the  Classification  of  the  Strata  which 
appear  on  the  Yorkshire  Coast,  Ann.  of  Phil.,  ser.  2,  vol.  zi>»  P>  340,  1826. 

**  Marne  argileuse  havrienne,"  Brongniart,  Tableau  des  Terrains,  p.  410, 
1829 ;  "  Marnes  et  calcaires  du  Banne  "  (part),  Thurmann,  Essai  sur  les 
BouUvemans,  1830;  '*Calcaire  et  marnes  k  Gryph^es  virgules,"  lliirria, 
Statistique  de  la  Haute  Sa6ne,  p,  145,  1833 ;  **  Facies  littoral  vaseaux  k 
Exogyres  et  k  Pteroc^res  du  terrain  portlandien,"  Gressly,  Obs.  sur  le  Jura 
soleurois,  1838;  "  Weisser  Jura  C:  Blaue  petrefaktenarme  Thone  und 
Krebsscheeren  kalkplatten  (Solenhoferschiefer), "  Quenstedt,  Flozgebirge, 
p.  535,  1843 ;  "  Assise  moyenne  du  groupe  portlandien,"  Favre,  Considera- 
tions g^ol.  sur  le  mont  Sal^ve,  1843  ;  "  Calcaires  et  marnes  a  Pt^rocdres," 
Boye,  G^ol.  du  Doubs,  1844;  **  Kimmeridgien,"  d'Orbigny,  Terrain  juras- 
sique,  p.  610,  1844 ;  "  Sequanien  (part)  et  Kimmeridien,"  Marcou,  Le 
Jura  salinois,  p.  KM,  1846;  "  £tage  sup^rieur  du  syst^me  oolithique  " 
(part),  Dufrenoy  et  Elie  de  Beaumont,  Exp.  ae  la  Carte  g&l.  de  la  France,  Bd. 
II.,  p.  159,  1848;  "  Coral  iien  (part):  Calcaire  a  Pieroceres;  Kimmeridien; 
Marnes  a  Oatrea  virgula"  Nerville,  Exp.  de  la  carte  g^ol.  du  D^p.  de  la 
Cote-d'Or,  1853;  **  Zone  der  Pierocera  oceani  und  subzone  der  Aitartt 
supracorallina/*  Oppel,  Juraformation,Tab.  64, 1856;  **  Pterocerasschichteui 
und  Schichten  des  Exogyra  virgula"  Von  Seebaeh,  Der  Hannoversche  Jura, 
p.  56,  1864;  **  Die  Kimineridgeschichten,"  Brauns,  Der  obere  Jura,  p.  68, 
1874;  "Kimmeridien  et  Volgien  inferieur"  (part),  Xikitin,  Mem.  du 
Comit^Geol.  Russ.  ;"*  "  Kimmeridgien  et  Portlandien  "  (part),  Pavlow,  Bull. 
Soc.  Imp.  Nat.  Moscou,  1889. 

With  this  formation  we  enter  upon  the  closing  scene  of  the 
extended  period  during  which  the  grand  series  of  Jurasbic  rocks 
was  deposited  in  this  part  of  England. 

*  The  term  "  Volgien"  appears  to  have  been  first  used  in  1880.  See  the  follow- 
ing works  by  S.  Nikitin:  Jura  von  Bjrhinsk,  1881,  pp.  32-36;  Cephalopoden  von 
Kostroma,  1882,  p.  70;  and  Bull.  Com.  G^ol.  Russ.,  1884,  pp.  58-60. 
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Although  in  the  south  of  England  the  same  general  palaeonto- 
logical  character  of  the  rocks  was  maintained  for  some  time 
longer,  this  was  not  the  case  in  the  northern  area,  unless  we  are 
to  8up[K)8e  that  the  evidence  of  such  extension  has  been  removed 
by  denudation.  This,  we  hope  to  point  out  in  the  sequel,  was 
not  the  case ;  but,  that,  although  somewhat  similar  physical  con- 
ditions prevailed  during  the  early  part  of  the  Cretaceous  period, 
the  change  in  life  forms  was  most  marked. 

On  the  Continent  the  Kimeridge  Clay  has  been  separated  into 
three  zones  ;  and,  although  there  is  much  diversity  of  opinion  as 
to  their  arrangement,  the  following  is  that  usually  adopted : — 

Upper. — Zone  of  Exogyra  virgula,  Virgulien. 
M  ladle. — Zone  of  Pterocera  Oceania  Pterocerien. 
Lower. — Zone  of  Astarte  supracorallinat  Astartien. 

Oppel  correlated  the  English  formation  with  the  zone  of 
Pterocera  Oceani,  but  placed  some  of  the  lower  beds  in  the  sub- 
zone  of  Astarte  supracorallina* 

Dr.  VVaagen,  studying  the  exposure  on  the  south  coast  of  Eng- 
land, separated  the  formation  into  three  horizonst : — 

Upper. — Region  of  Orhicula  latissima  and  Acanthoieuthis  tpeciosa. 
Miadle. — R^on  of  Ammoniie»  mutabilis  and  Exogyra  virgula. 
Lower. — Region  of  Ammonites  altemans  and  Rhynchonella  inconstans. 

Prof.  Judd  in  describing  the  Speeton  section  adopted  this 
classification,  dividing  the  beds  there  exposed  in  the  following 
manner^  : — 

{Dark  laminated  bituminous  cla^  with  hard  slaty  beds  and 
occasional  septaria;  containing  Am,  biplex  and  other 
species    of    the    group    Planulati,  Dtscina   latissima, 
Ldngula  ovalis,  Sec, 
Middle  \  Light  blue  sandy  clay  with  few  septaria,  darker  and 

y-^_  •»„        <      pyritic  in  the  upper  part;   containmg  Am.  mutabilis, 
jvmienage.        ^     Am.  tripUcatus,  Am.  biplex,  8tc. 

Lower  f  Dark    coloured    clays  with    septaria ;    containing  Am. 

Kimeridge.       \     altemans  and  Rhynchonella  inconstans. 

In  1875  Prof.  Blake  reviewing  the  whole  subject  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  only  two  divisions  were  sufficiently  distinct  to  be 
recognized  in  England  : — the  Upper  Kimeridge  which  is  fairly 
comparable  to  the  Virgulien  of  foreign  authors,  and  the  Lower 
Kimeridge  which  includes  the  Middle  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
Lower  of  Dr.  Waagen  ;  while  below  this  are  a  series  of  passage- 
beds  which  are  only  developed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Coral 
Rag  and  contain  as  much  of  a  Corallian  as  a  Kimeridgian  fauna. 

The  divisions  reco^jnized  by  Mr.  Blake  in  other  parts  of 
England,  together  with  the  most  abundant  or  characteristic 
fossils,  are§  : — 

♦  JuraformatioD,  p.  742. 

t  Versuch  einer  allgemeinen  Classification  der  Schichten  des  oberen  Jura,  1865. 
Abstract  in  Quart  Journ.  Geol.  See,  toI.  xxi.,  part  II.,  p.  14. 

{  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  xxiv.,  p.  218. 

I  Ibid.  vol.  xzxi.,  p.  196  et  »eq.  Some  of  these  species  have  not  as  yet  been 
recorded  from  Yorkshire. 
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Uppbr  Kimbbidgk. 


Ammonites  biplex.  Sow. 

Hiurmanni,  Cont, 

Discina  latissima,  Sow. 


Ammonites  mutabilis.  Sow. 
—  serratus.  Sow. 
Rostellaiia  mosensis,  Buv. 


Exoff^  yir^la,  Defr. 
Cardimn  stnatulum,  Sow. 
Lucina  minuBcula,  Blake. 


LOWBR    KiMBRlDGB. 


Ostrea  deltoidea.  Sow. 
Anatina  minuta,  Blake. 


Pasragb-bbds. 


Ostrea  deltoidea.  Sow.  I   Seroula  intestinalis,  Pkil. 

Rhynchonella  inconstans,  Sow.  \  Ana  many  Corallian  forms. 

The  latter  classification  is  that  now  generally  accepted ;  there- 
fore we  may  proceed  to  see  how  far  it  is  possible^  from  the  very 
imperfect  evidence  as  yet  obtained,  to  trace  out  these  divisions  in 
Yorkshire.  Unfortunately  the  outcrop  of  the  Kimerid^e  Clay  in 
this  district  is  nearly  everywhere  covered  by  thick  deposits  of 
Boulder  Clay  or  Alluvium ;  so  that  it  is  only  in  a  few  obstcure 
sections  along  Filey  Bay,  at  a  few  places  towards  the  western  end 
of  the  Yale  of  Pickering,  and  along  the  western  escarpment  of  the 
Wolds,  which  is  much  slipped  and  confused,  that  we  get  exposures 
of  the  beds. 

The  Upper  Eamerid^e  consists  of  alternations  of  finely-laminatedi 
diirk,  bituminous  and  lighter  shale  with  hard  brown  bands. 

These  beds  are  first  seen  at  the  south  end  of  Filey  Bay  in  New 
Closes  Cliff,  and  along  the  shore  below  as  far  as  Butcher  Haven. 

lliey    were   exposed    in    1883   and    were   measured   by   Mr. 
L#ampliigh  who  has  favoured  me  with  the  following  section*  : — 

Section  on  the  shore,  opposite  the  ridge  between  Middle  and 

New  Closes  Cliff. 

Ft.  In. 
Coprolite  bed    -  -  -  -  -  -  -04 

1)1  ack  slialy  clay  with   hardly  any  fossils;    B.  Owenii,  var., 

Ammonites  sp.  -  -  -  -  -  -30 

Solid  black  shaly  clay  with  flattened  fossils  plentiful ;  Am. 

biplex  P,  JB.  Owenii  and  vars.  Lucina  minuscula 
Lignter  hlueish  shaly  clay        .  -  .  .  - 

Darker        „  „  -  -  -  -  . 

Brownish   shaly  clay,   shows  a  disposition  to'    harden  into 

nodules,  first  brown  band      ..... 

Blackish  shaly  clay       ...... 

Strong  nodular  band,  brown  nodules  large  and  round 

Dark  shale  with  fossils ;  Ammonites,  Ostrea  gibbosa,  Discina 

latissima,  lAngula  ovalis,  etc.  .... 

Brownish  shaly  clay,  nodules  and  hardened  clay,  second  brown 

band  ...•--.-- 
Dark  shale ;  Saurian  remains  about  the  middle 
Brownish  shaly  clay,  third  brown  band  ... 

First  dark  and  then  lighter  clayey  shale  softer  than  above 
Shale  greyish  and  very  full  of  fossils  so  as  to  look  speckled. 

*  Since  this  was  written  Mr.  Lamplugh  has  published  this  section  in  his  account 
of  the  SabdiviRions  of  the  Speeton  Clay.     Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.,  vol.  xIt.,  p.  676. 
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Avicula,  sp. 
Inoceramus,  sp. 
Cardium  striatulum. 
Lucina  miniiscula. 
Discina  latissima. 
Lin^ula  ovalis. 
Poliicipes  Hausmanni. 
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The  following  fossils  are  recorded  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
Kimeridge  Clay  in  Filey  Bay. 

Fossils  of  the  Upper  Kimeridge  of  Speeton. 

Ichthyosaurus  (vertebrro). 
Eurypoma  (PalsBoniscus)  Egertoni. 
Ammonites  biplex,  and  several  species 

of  the  fjrroup  Planulati, 
Relemnites  Owenii. 
Alaria  trifida  P 
Ostrea  gibbosa. 
sp. 

Inland  there  are  no  sections  on  tliis  horizon  till  we  get  to 
Knapton,  where  Judd  noticed  a  band  of  nodules  which  may 
represent  a  portion  of  the  Portlandian  beds ;  if  this  be  so  we  pro- 
bal)ly  have  the  highest  part  of  the  Kimeridge  Clay  in  the  bottom 
of  tliese  pits,  although  there  is  now  no  evidence  as  to  what  the 
clay  i?.  Pa!*sing  round  to  the  we-^t  side  of  the  Chalk  Hills 
however  we  get  a  steep  slope  of  Kimeridge  Clay,  which  above 
Settrington  is  much  slipped  and  broken  up.  The  uppermost  of 
the  beds  seen  consists  of  black  laminated  shale  with  septaria, 
and  contains  Discina  latissima^  a  clavellate  Trigonia  and  other 
fossils,  so  that  here  probably  we  have  a  portion  of  the  upper 
part  of  this  formation ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  extend  much 
further  to  the  south  hefore  it  is  concealed  by  the  overlap  of 
the  Chalk,  all  the  other  exposures  being  in  beds  which  must  be 
referred  to  the  Lower  Kimeridge. 

The  Lower  Kimeridge  consis^ts  of  blue  clays  and  shales  with 
septaria,  which  on  the  whole  are  much  lighter  in  colour  and  not 
so  finely  laminated  as  the  beds  ai>ove.  These  beds  are  stated  by 
Judd  to  be  occasionally  ex;  osed  in  Filey  Bay,  extending  for 
about  a  mile  along  the  shore  opposite  Mile  Haven ;  where  he 
records  the  following  fossils  : — 


Belemnites  troslayanus. 
nitidus. 


Anmionites  biplex. 

alternans. 

—  mutabilis. 

triplicatus. 

marantianuB? 

yo? 


Fossils  of  the  Lower  Kimeridge  of  Speeton, 

Ammonites  Berryeri  ? 
Exogyra  virgula  (var.). 
nana. 


Pinna  granulata. 
Modiola  bipartita. 
Ceromya  excentrica  ? 
Tbracia  depressa. 
Rhynchonella  inconstans. 


Th(rre  is  however  considerable  doubt  about  these  exposures  of 
the  so  called  Middle  and  Lower  Kimeridge  of  Filey  Hay.  Mr. 
Lamplugh,  who  from  living  in  the  neigbourhood  has  had  frequent 
opportunities  of  visiting  the  coast  at  the  most  advantageous 
times  during  a  number  of  years,  states  that  he  has  never  observed 
Kimeridge  Clay  fossils  in  the  shale  cropping  out  on  the  shore 
nearer  Filey ;  but  on  the  contrary  has  collected  such  undoubted 
Lias  species  as  ^m.  brevispina,  Bel.  clavatus,  Bel,  penicillatus, 
GryphcBa  cymbiumy  Pinna  folium,  Plicatula  spinosa,  &c.  from 
these  exposures. 
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These  patches  of  Lias  shale  were  also  noted  by  Leckenby,  who 
obtained  from  them  Am,  communis,  Am,  bifrons  (WialcottC),  &c. ; 
and  who  thought  they  had  been  brought  into  this  peculiar 
position  by  contortions  or  faulting  of  the  strata.* 

There  is  however  we  think  but  little  doubt  that  they  are 
portions  of  large  drifted  masses,  similar  to  those  which  have  been 
met  with  in  North  Yorkshire;  and  which  have  apparently  been 
forced  into  this  position  by  the  grent  ice-sheet  that  occupied  the 
plain  of  the  North  Sea  during  the  Glacial  period. 

After  leaving  the  coast  the  Kimeridge  beds  are  hidden,  with 
but  few  exceptions,  till  we  get  to  the  western  end  of  the  great 
Pickering  valley.  Quite  the  lowest  beds  however  were  passed 
through  in  the  boring  at  Irton  for  the  Scarborough  Waterworks, 
where  in  a  thickness  of  a  little  more  than  40  feet  Belemnites 
nitidus  and  Ostrea  deltoidea  were  met  with  in  great  abundance. 

More  recently  (1891)  a  boring  has  been  made  at  Filey,  which 
found  the  Kimeridge  Clay  to  have  a  thickness  o(  75  ft.  6  in.  at 
this  point,  but  the  beds  with  Belemnites  and  Ostrea  were  not 
recognized,  possibly  from  the  extremely  comminuted  state  in 
which  the  material  was  brought  up. 

The  Kimeridge  Clay  firit  rises  above  the  bottom  of  the  valley 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ebber^fton,  where  it  forms  a  line  of  low 
hills  at  the  foot  of  the  northern  range  of  Oolites,  being  cut  off 
from  them  by  a  hirge  east  and  west  fault.  The  shales  are  seen  in 
several  small  exposures,  more  particularly  at  AUerstou  and  in  the 
railway  cutting  at  Thornton,  but  the  sections  are  not  of  any 
extent,  and  have  only  yielded  Am,  biplex  and  a  few  undeterniined 
fragments.  The  Kimeridge  Clay  has  been  met  with  in  several 
deep  borings  about  here,  so  that  the  beds  seen  may  be  assigned 
to  somewhere  near  the  middle  of  the  formation.! 

West  of  Pickering  there  are  severid  exposures  in  the  railway 
cuttings,  'lliese  are  now  mostly  grassed  over,  but  numerous 
natural  scitions  occur  in  this  part  of  the  country,  especially  in  the 
isolated  hills  rising  out  of  the  flat,  las  at  Risebrough  and  Marton,| 
where  we  have  found  Am,  cordatu^^  and  in  the  sides  of  the  large 
streams  which  come  down  from  the  Oolites.  Near  Sinnington 
Manor  House  the  junction  of  these  clays  with  the  Upper 
Calcareous  Grit  is  seen,  the  shales  being  crowded  with  SerpultB 
'lliere  is  a  good  section  also  in  the  Hodge  Beck  near  Bowt'orth 
where  we  obtained  Am.  biplex,  Avicula  expansa,  and  Pecten 
subtextorius.  West  of  this  the  Kimeridge  Clay  was  met  with  in 
the  railway  cuttings  near  Helmsley,  but  the  sections  do  not 
tell  us  much,  although  they  must  all  be  near  the  base  of  the 
formation. 

In  the  long  tongue  let  down  by  the  faults  between  Ampleforth 
and  Gilling,  the  Kimeridge  Clay  is  exposed  at  several  places  along 

*  Geologist,  1859,  p.  9.  These  exposares  of  Lias  were  first  observed  by  Mr.  Bean. 
See  Leckenby,  23rd  ilep.  Scarborough  Phil.  Soc.»  p.  49.     1855. 

t  A  boring  was  made  at  Ebberston  in  1S48;  it  was  140  yards  deep;  and  coal 
2  feet  thick  is  said  to  have  been  found  at  43  yards.— Thorp,  Geol.  Soo.  Yorksh., 
1855-6,  p.  396. 

X  The  Kimeridge  Clay  here  contains  some  hiMrd  red  sandy  bands  whieh  have  very 
inuch  the  aspect  of  burnt  shale. 

P    61838,  A  A 
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the  Bide3  of  the  low  hilU  which  the  formation  makea  in  this 
valley.  Ammonites  bipUx  is  here  rather  abundant,  and  a  Diteina 
occurs,  but  whether  thifl  indicates  the  presence  of  the  higher 
dlviBioD  ia  doubtful ;  it  is  however  probable  that  there  is  a  good 
thickneHB  of  clay  here,  as  a  boring  juat  Houth  of  Waaa  penetrated 
400  feet  of  blue  Bhalee.* 

Fro.  20. 
Kimeridge  day  Lamellibrandi. 


Oatrea  deltoidea,  So«r.  {»ft«r  Sowerbjr)  i. 

Pnssing  now  to  the  country  south  oF  Malton  and  ibe  western 
eecarpnient  of  the  Wolile,  we  have  the  basemtnt  brde  of  the 
Kimeridjje  Clay  exposed  in  the  brickyard  at  Hildenley,  where 
Mr.  Hudlestun  gives  the  following  list  of  rosailst : — 


Trifconia  (clavpllata,  sp.). 
Thrwia  deprcBii. 


Ammonitea  nintabilis. 

Oatrea  deltoides. 
Exogrra  nana. 
Avicula  sdiliKDenua. 

Along  the  eteep  slope  of  (be  Wold  bills  the  Kimeridge  Clay  is 
frequently  exposed  fn  m  the  slipping  of  the  ground ;  and,  with 
the  exception  of  the  higher  beds  at  Seltrington,  as  mentioned 
nbovp,  appears  to  belong  exclusively  to  the  lower  division.  From 
the  shales  along  the  lower  part  of  the  slopes  here  we  have 
obtained  Ammonites  hiplex,  Am.  alternant,  Am,  eordatus,  £xofftfra 
tubtinuata  ?  %,  Ostrea  jlahelloides  1.  Tkracia  depressa,  &g. 

At  North  Grimston  the  basement  beds  are  again  exposed,  the 
clays  in  the  old  brickyard  here  having  yielded  Ostrea  deUotdea  and 

■  Expl,  of  QiurteT-8bect  SS  S.B.  (Qcol.  Sorrej),  p.SS. 

t  Qoart.  Jouni.  Geol.  Soo.,  vol.  xxxiu.,  p.  3! 2. 

X  'Hiis  ii  somewhat  donbtfnl,  but  tokj  indicate  Cretaceoni  bed*  ia  thia  nd^bonr- 
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Belemnites  abbreviatus*  South  of  this  the  Kimeridge  Clay 
skirts  round  the  hills  hy  Leavening  and  Acklam,  till  it  passes 
l)eneath  the  Chalk  and  is  finally  lost  by  the  oveilnp  of  that 
formation.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  these  villages  Ammonites 
cordatus^  Belemnites  nitiiusy  Ostrea  deltoidea,  and  Serpula 
tetragona  have  been  obtained  from  the  clay. 

South  of  the  overlap  clays  again  appear  from  beneath  the  Chalk 
at  Newbald  :  but  from  the  absence  of  the  whole  of  the  sandstones 
and  limestones  intervening  between  the  Kimeridge  and  Uziord 
Clays  it  is  difficult  to  decide  how  nmch  should  be  as^'igned  to  each 
formation.  It  is  probable  however  that  there  are  no  clays  of 
undoubted  Kimeridge  age  till  we  get  as  far  south  as  the  Drewton 
valley,  and  even  here  there  is  not  much  evidence  to  rely  upon. 
The  Oxford  and  Kimeridge  Clays  in  this  neighbourhood  formed 
a  continuous  deposit^  consequently  the  fauna  of  the  two  forma- 
tions become  to  a  considerable  extent  mingled,  and  any  division 
between  them  must  be  somewhat  arbitrary.  Ostrea  dilaiata 
which  is  usually  considered  a  characteristic  Oxfordian  species 
is  tolerably  abundant,  but  as  this  fossil  has  been  shown  to  pass 
up  into  the  Kimeridge  Clay  in  Lincolnshire  it  is  not  of  any 
value. 

At  EUoughton  the  clay  contains  Ostrea  deltoidea,  Belemnites 
nitidus  and  Ammonites  serratus  (?  Am,  altemans),  so  that  here  if 
not  before  we  reach  the  Kimeridge  Clay  coming  in  on  the  south 
side  of  the  overlap,  and  continuing  across  the  Humber  into 
Lincolnshire. 

The  following  list  of  fossils  are  those  which  have  as  yet  been 
recorded  in  the  Kimeridge  Clay  of  Yorkshire : — 

Fossils  of  the  Kimeridge  Clay. 

ECHINODKBM  ATA. 

Pentacrinus,  sp. 

Annelida. 

Serpula  tetragona.  Sow, 

Cbustacba. 

PoUicipes  Hausmanni,  K.^  D. 

Brachiopoda. 


Discina  humphriesiana.  Sow. 

latissima,  Sow, 

Lingula  ovalis,  Sow, 


Rhynchonella  incoDstans,  Sow. 

subvariabilis  P,  Dao. 

sp. 


Lambllibranchiata. 


AWcula  asdilignensis,  Blake, 

ezpansa,  Phil, 

Exogyra  nana.  Sow, 

virgula,  Defr. 

Ostrea  deltoidea.  Sow. 

gibbosa,  Lesueur. 

Pecten  subtextorius,  Miinst, 
Pinna  granulata.  Sow. 
Astarte  lineata.  Sow, 
Cardium  striatulum.  Sow, 


Ceromya  excentrica,  Ag, 

CucuUsea,  sp. 

Leda,  sp. 

Lucina  minuscula,  Blake, 

portlandica.  Sow. 

Modiola  bi partita,  Phil,  (non  Sow.). 
Myacites  oblatus,  Sow. 

sp. 

Thracia  depressa.  Sow. 
Pboladoipya  decussata,  PhU. 


*  Many  ammonites  are  said  to  have  been  taken  from  here.  Mr.  Chadwick  has 
obtained  the  following  species  from  this  neighboarhood : — Am,  eudoxus,  Am.  altera 
nans.  Am,  acanthiciu,  Am.  rotundus,  Am.  eumeliuf,  Am.  mutabilis,  and  Ostrea 
deltoidea, 

A  A   2 
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Fig.  21. 
Portlandian  and  Kimeridge  (Jlau  Fotnlt. 


a  AmmoDiteB  grtiveBianus  ^Orb.  {oriRinal)  i;  A.  Ammonites  biplei. 
Sow  (onK'nal)  i  c  Ammonites  eudoius,  iTOrb.  (sFter  d'Orliignj')  \ ; 
d  Ammonites  oltemans  von  Buck,  (after  von  Buch}  )  ;  e.  RhrnchonelU 
inconatans.  Son  (after  Pavidson) ,  /.  Thnma  depreaw,  Sow.  (after  Sowerbf)  }. 
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Gasteropoda. 

Alaria  moBensis,  JBut^.  |    Alaria  trifidaP,  Phil. 

Cephalopoda. 

Ammonites  alternans.  Von  Buck. 

Benryeri,  Lesueur. 

biplex.  Sow, 

cordatus.  Sow, 

eudoxus,  d*Orb, 


eumelus  P,  cTOrb. 

longispinus,  Sow, 

marantianus  P,  d*Orb. 

mutabilis,  Sow. 


Ammonites  rotundus,  Sow, 

trifidus,  Sow, 

triplicatus,  Sow. 

yo  P,  d'Orb, 

Ancyloceras  sp. 

Belemnites  abbreviatus,  Miller, 

lateralis,  Phil.  (South  Yorks.). 

nitidus,  DoUf, 

Owenii,  Pratt. 


plicomphalus.  Sow,  |  troslayanus,  d*Orb 

FiSCBS. 

Eurypoma  Egertoni,  Egerton.  \    Gyrodus  Cuvieri,  Ag. 

Rbptilia. 
Ichthyosaurus,  sp.  |   Pliosaurus,  sp. 

POBTLANDIAN    BeI>S.      ZoNE   OF    BelEMNITES   LATERALIS. 

So  early  as  1869  Mr.  Leckenby  pointed  out  in  Filey  Bay  the 
existence  of  a  band  of  phosphatic  nodules^  and  a  thin  series  of 
clays  containin«j  a  group  of  coronated  ammonite;}  bigldy  charac- 
teristic of  beds  of  Portlandian  age.*  Thef>e  strata  Mr.  Judd 
further  described  in  his  account  of  the  Speeton  Clay  in  1868, 
endorsing  the  views  of  Mr.  Leckenby,  although  from  the  obscure 
and  slipped  condition  of  these  clays  he  appears  to  have  misunder- 
stood their  correct  position.f  According  to  the  recent  researches 
of  Mr.  G,  W.  i.amplugh  there  are  two  bandit  of  phosphatic  nodules 
at  Speeton,  and  it  is  above  the  lower  of  these  that  the  so-called 
Fortlamiian  beds  occur ;  so  that  the  lower  portion  of  the  shales 
which  were  formerly  supposed  to  be  of  Neocomian  age  nre  now 
placed  in  the  Jurassic  series.J 

It  is  however  a  matter  of  some  doubt  whether  we  are  right  in 
considering  these  shales  as  the  equivalent  of  the  Portlandian.  It 
is  evident  that  they  do  not  represent  this  formation  as  it  is 
generally  understood,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  there  is  no 
exact  equivalent  of  them  in  -western  Europe.  They  appear  on 
the  other  hand  to  have  a  great  affinity  with  the  Volga  beds  of 
Central  Russia,  which  form  a  passage  or  represent  an  intermediate 
horizon  between  the  Jurassic  and  Cretaceous  periods. 

M.  Serge  Nikitin  in  a  lately  published  notice  on  the  Speeton 
Clay  considers  it  doubtful  whether  the  coronate' I  ammonites 
found  on  this  horizon  have  been  correctly  identified,  and  is  in- 
clined t »  nfer  them  to  species  which  have  heen  found  in 
the  Neocomian  of  Hils.§       It    is  very   possible  that   the  Port- 

♦  Geologist,  1859,  p.  9. 

t  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  xxiv.,  p.  237. 

j  Ibid.y  xlv.,  p.  583.  Also  Pavlow  and  Lamplugh.  Argiles  de  Speeton  et  leure 
Equivalents.  8vo.  Moscow,  1892.  Prof.  Blake  classes  these  beds  with  the  Neo- 
comian, and  considers  that  their  reference  to  the  Portlandian  is  founded  on  erron 
Proc.  Geol.  Assoc.  1891. 

§  S.  Nikitin.  Qaelques  excursions  in  Europe  occidental,  p.  39.  8vo.  SU 
Petersburg.     Also  Bull.  Soc.  G^l.  Belg.,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  29-58.     1889. 
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landian  beds  of  Speeton  are  the  sole  indication  in  western 
Europe  of  a  great  northern  ocean  which  existed  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  Jurassic  and  the  commencement  of  the  Cretaceous 
epochs.  As  yet  however  our  knowledge  of  these  beds  is  scarcely 
sufficient  to  arrive  at  a  definite  conclusion  on  the  subject,  and 
therefore  the  short  list  of  equivalents  given  below  is  made  out  on 
the  supposition  that  they  represent  the  so-called  Portlandian  of 
other  places. 

Synonyms  and  Foreian  Equivalents : — "  Speeton  Clay  "  (part)  of  all  the  older 
authors;  "  Portlandian -beds/'  Judd,  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  xxiv., 
p.  2d7>  1868;  "  Calcaire  miliare  portlandien,"  Brongniart,  Tableau  des 
Terrains,  p.  410,  1829;  **  Portlandien,"  d'Orbi^ny,  Cours  ^l^mentaire, 
p.  661 ,  1849 ;  "  Calcaires  et  mames  i  Exogyres  virgules  "  (part),  of  many 
French  Geologists ;  "  Die  schichten  des  Ammonites  gigas,"  Brauns,  Der 
oberer  Jura,  p.  119,  1874  ;  "  Lower  Bolonian,*'  Blake,  Quart.  Journ.  Geol. 
Soc.,  vol.  xxxvii.,  p.  685,  1881 ;  "Le  Volgien  sup^rieiur"  (part),  S.  Nikitin, 
Les  Vestiges  de  la  P^riode  Cr^tac^e  dans  la  Russie  centrale,  M^moires  du 
Oomit^  G^logique,  vol.  v.,  No.  2,  p.  201,  1888;  "Zone  of  Belemmtes 
lateralis,"  Lamplugh,  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  xlv.,  p.  686, 18S9 ;  "  Zone 
k  Bel,  lateralis  et  Olcostephanus  stenomphalus,**  A.  Pavlow,  Etudes  siur  les 
couches  Jurassique  et  Cr^tac^  de  la  Russie.  Bull.  Soc.  Imp.  Nat.  Moscou, 
1889. 

These  beds  are  exposed  on  the  shore  of  Filey  Bay  opposite 
Black  Cliff  and  Middle  Cliff.  North  of  this  they  run  up  into  the 
cliff  for  a  short  space,  but  are  again  brought  down  by  a  roil  of  the 
strata,  and  crop  out  on  the  shore  to  the  south  of  Hunmanby  Gap 
for  about  three-quarters  of  a  mila  It  is  only  however  after  a 
continuance  of  heavy  storms  that  the  beds  are  really  seen,  and 
even  then  I  believe  the  whole  of  them  is  never  exposed  at  the 
same  time ;  so  that  it  is  only  by  carrying  on  observations  over  a 
number  of  years  that  a  complete  section  can  be  obtained.  This 
has  been  done  by  Mr.  Lamplugh  from  whom  we  quote  the 
following  account  of  the  Portlandian  beds  of  Speeton  or  Zone  of 
Belemnites  lateralis  as  he  proposes  to  call  them.* 

Section  at  Speeton. 

Ft.  In. 

"  Compound  nodular  band " :  masses  of  pale  limestone  en- 
closint<  smaller  brown  argillaceous,  pyritous  and  phosphatic 
nodules ;  and  scattered  black  pbosphatic  stones.  Bel.  lateralis. 
Am.  noricus,  Avieula  inaquivalvis,  Pecten  lens  ?,  P.  dnctus, 
etc.  etc.  Saurians       -  -  -  -  -  -10 

Dark  gritty  blue  and  brownish  clays,  with  small  nodules  and 

phosphatic  stones.     JB.  lateralis,  etc.  etc.,  many  fossils        -     4     0 

PaJer  brown  nodular  band,  indurated  in  places.  JB.  lateralis, 
Exogyra,  Serpula  vertebralis,  etc.  etc.  -  -  -    0    6 

Softer  brown  and  paler  striped  clays ;  many  fossils ;  Exogyra, 
&c.   -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -    3    0 

Soft  pale  clay  with  brown  nodules  containing  Am.  gravesianus    0    6 

Hard  dark  brownish  pyritous  clays;  lower  part  few  fossils; 
upper  part  many: — "Astarte-bed."  Astarte  senecta,  Bel. 
lateralis,  Exogyra  sinuata.  Ammonites  sp.,  Nucula  sp.,  Serpula 
vertebralis  P,  etc.  etc.  -  -  -  -  -100 


♦  These  pages  were  written  before  the  publication  of  the  account  in  the 
Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  xlr.,  p.  575 ;  where  Mr.  Lamplugh  has  slightly  altered 
the  wording  of  the  above  section. 
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Ft. 
1 


In. 

0 


Soft  slate-colouied  or  brownish  clay    .  .  -  • 

Blackish  hard  day  with  some  bright   pyrites: — "Lingula- 

bed,"  lAngula  ovalis  ?,  Bel,  lateralis  (weathered)    -  -50. 

Hard  pale  blue  clay,  mottled  and  striped,  but  veiy  pale  and 

hard  midway.      Bel.  lateralis;    Crushed  biyalves;   small 

coprolite  stones         -  -  •  •  -  -46 

Brightly  mottled  seam  -  •  -  -  -    0    3 

Striped  bed,  pale  blue  brown  and  mottled,  greenish  in  places  -    2    0 
Dark  blue  clay  with  bright  blue  mottling        -  •  -    0    4 

Greenish  black  clay  with  hard  Lias-like  pyritous  concretions  -    0    8 
Blackish  clay;    Bel.  lateralis:  fragments  of  shells;    small 

pebbles  P       -  -  -  -  -  -  -    0  10 

Hard  black  shale  with  worn  irrecognizable  Belemnites  -    0  10 

"  Coprolite  bed."    Bel.  lateralis? or suleatus?  Ammonites  sp. 

Lucina,  Area,  etc.  (casts)      •  -  -  -  -    0    4 

The  '^  coprolite  bed  "  at  the  base  was  formerly  worked  to  some 
extent.  The  organic  remains  in  it  aroJn  a  bad  state  of  pieserva- 
tion,  but  it  appears  to  contain  the  bones  of  Saurians  together 
witli  Ammonites y  Belemnites,  Luciiia  portlandica  ?,  and  other  fossUs. 

Inland  these  beds  were  supposed  by  Judd  to  crop  out  at  Knap- 
ton,  where  a  layer  of  phosphatic  nodules  6  inches  in  thickness 
occurs  in  clays  which  he  considered  to  be  just  below  the  Neoco- 
mian  beds.''^  No  fossils  are  mentioned  from  this  place,  and  the 
pits  being  now  entirely  closed  it  is  impossible  to  make  out  the 
relative  position  of  the  days.  Mr.  Lamplugh,  howerer,  from  an 
examination  of  the  few  fossils  labelled  Knapton  in  various 
museums,  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  clays  here  belong 
rather  to  the  upper  part  of  the  Neocomiao  than  to  the  base  of 
that  formation.f  Further  to  the  south-west  these  clays  disappear 
beneath  the  overlap  of  the  Upper  Cretaceous  strata. 

Between  these  places  the  outcrop  is  completely  concealed  by 
the  Boulder  Clay  and  Alluvial  deposits  of  the  Vale  of  Pickering, 
which  along  the  foot  of  the  Wolds  have  an  average  thickness  of 
about  90  feet. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  Portlandian  fossils  given  by  Judd 
and  LamplughJ  :— 


Fossils 

of  the  Portlandian  Beds, 

Plesiosaurus,  sp. 

Exogyra  sinuata.  Sow. 

Other  Saurian  and  Fish  remains. 

Pecten  lens.  Sow.  var.  Morini,  De  Lor, 

Ammonites  biplex,  Sow, 

Area,  sp. 

giganteus.  Sow. 

Astarte  senecta,  Bean,  MS, 

gigas,  Ziet. 

Nucula,  sp. 

gravesianus,  cTOrb, 

Lucina  portlandica.  Sow, 

irius,  (TOrb. 

Litbodoinus,  sp. 

rotundus.  Sow, 

Lingula  ovalis,  Sow. 

Belemnites  lateralis,  Phil. 

• 

Rhynchonella  inconstans.  Sow. 

Avellana  obsoleta,  Phil, 

Wood. 

Avicula  insequivalvis.  Sow, 

*  Quart.  J  cum.  Greol.  See.,  yoI.  xxvi.,  p.  328. 

f  Am.  Deahayetfii,  Leym.  {Am,  hnaptonensiSt  Bean,  MS.),  Am,  noricus,  Schlot. 
Terebratuiina  martimana,  d*Orb.,  and  Pholodomya  martini,  Forbes,  are  recorded 
from  here.    Naturalist,  p.  337,  1890. 

X  In  this  list  we  have  omitted  some  species  from  the  **  compound  nodular  band,' 
as  we  consider  its  correlation  with  the  Jurassic  series  very  doubtful. 
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• 

The  Kimeridge  and  Portlandian  beds  of  Yorkshire  form  a  part 
of  the  great  argillaceous  series  which  succeeded  the  formation  of 
the  Corallian  in  north-west  Europe.  They  represent  the  norm^il 
condition  of  deposits  during  this  period,  the  calcareous  and 
arenaceous  beds  of  the  South  of  England  being  merely  locil 
variations  of  limited  extent,  or  as  Mr.  Blake*  has  called  them 
**  episodes  "  in  the  general  uniformity.  It  would  therefore  appear 
that  while  marked  physical  changes  took  place  in  the  south  causing 
an  upheaval  of  the  ocean  over  an  area  of  which  the  south  coast  may 
be  n>ughly  taken  as  the  centre ;  in  the  n9rth  pelagic  conditions 
still  continued,  or  at  any  rate  this  district  was  beyond  ibe  influence 
of  those  causes  which  produced  the  sandy  and  calcareous  beds  of 
Portland. 


*  On  Geological  Episodei.     Rep.  Brit.  Assoc,  for  1879,  Trans,  of  Sections,  p.  385  ; 
Natare,  toI.  xx.,  p.  470. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

PHYSICAL  HISTORY. 

In  this  chapter  we  propose  to  consider  how  far  we  are  able 
from  the  evideDce  before  us  to  trace  out  the  ancient  physical 
history  of  this  comer  of  England^  and  to  show  under  what  con- 
ditions the  several  series  of  rocks  of  which  it  is  composed  were 
built  up. 

But  before  entering  upon  this  part  of  the  subject  it  will  be  as 
well  to  consider  what  connexion  the  Jurassic  rocks  of  Britain 
have  with  those  of  the  Continent  In  France  and  Germany  these 
rocks  occupy  three  distinct  basins,  which  are  partially  separated 
fr(»m  each  other  by  mountainous  ridges  of  older  rocks.  These 
have  been  named  the  Anglo-Parisian,  the  Pyrenean,  and  the 
Mediterranean  basins  respectively ;  but,  as  it  is  only  with  the 
former  of  these  that  the  English  beds  have  any  connexion,  we 
may  dismiss  the  other  two.  The  Anglo-Parisian  basin  is  bounded 
on  the  south  by  the  great  central  plateau  of  Auvergne,  on  the 
east  by  the  Vosges  mountains,  and  on  the  west  by  the  palaeozoic 
rocks  of  the  old  province  of  Brittany,  while  to  the  north  it 
stretches  across  the  Channel  to  unite  with  the  beds  of  this  age 
in  England.  In  this  country  the  strata  present  very  different 
characters  as  we  trace  theln  from  south  to  north.  In  the  south 
in  the  majority  of  case?  deep  sea  conditions  prevailed,  but  as  we 
get  further  north  especially  in  Yorkshire,  and  again  in  Scotland 
we  have  evidence  of  much  shallower  water,  and  that  we  are 
approaching  the  limits  of  the  formation.  In  these  latter  districts 
there  is  evidence  that  land  must  have  been  in  {he  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, aiii  in  many  canes  the  surface  actually  rose  above  the 
level  of  the  sea  during  the  deposition  of  the  Jurassic  rocks.  How 
far  these  conditions  prevailed  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining, 
but  it  is  probable  that  they  extended  over  a  very  large  area ;  for 
although  in  Scotland  the  evidence  obtained  is  of  a  very  scattered 
and  fragmentary  character,  in  Scania  the  southern  province  of 
Sweden,  we  have  beds  of  the  same  age  showing  similar  estunrine 
conditions.*  Thus  it  appears  that  the  Jurassic  rocks  of  York- 
shire, wl.ich  are  tho^e  with  which  we  are  at  present  concerned, 
were  as  a  whole  laid  down  towards  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
great  Anglo-Parisian  Basin  ;  although  there  were  intervals  during 
which  much  deeper  water  prevailed,  and  the  confines  of  the  ocean 
must  have  been  more  distant.  We  will  now  proceed  to  see  to 
what  extent  the  character  of  the  rocks  themselves  bears  out  this 
supposition. 

*  Mr.  God  win- A  listen  considered  that  the  greater  part  tf  Ihe  North  Sea  was  land 
during  the  Oolitic  period.  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  46*,  and  map.  Ibis 
land  howoTer  must  have  laid  chiefly  to  the  north  of  our  latitude  during  the 
deposition  of  these  estuariue  strata. 
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In  an  inquiry  of  this  sort  there  are  several  points  to  consider- — 
the  limits  of  the  area  in  which  similar  deposits  occur ;  the  position 
of  the  land  bounding  this  area ;  the  conditions  that  prevailed 
during  the  period ;  the  alterations  of  level  that  took  place ;  the 
palseontological  and  petrological  character  of  the  rocks;  the 
climate  that  produced  these  characters.  With  regard  to  the  first 
of  these  points  it  has  been  shown  by  the  writings  of  many 
English  and  Foreign  geolo^i^ts  that  the  Jurassic  mcks  of  Britain, 
Northern  France,  nnd  Western  Germany  constitute  one  life 
province  in  which  the  same  forms  appear,  but  modified  by  the 
conditions  that  surrounded  them.  We  are  thus  able  to  compare 
our  own  area  with  that  of  the  Continent,  and  to  point  out  what 
relation  the  Etiglish  Jurassic  rocks  bear  to  those  deposited  in 
the  same  marine  province.  In  the  present  case  however  we  are 
only  concerned  with  a  small  portion  of  this  area,  but  one  which  is 
unique  in  its  character  and  which  is  also  of  considerable  importance 
from  its  forming  a  link  between  the  marine  beds  of  the  south 
and  the  estuarine  strata  of  the  northern  limits  of  this  great 
province. 

The  Jurassic  rocks  of  Yorkshire  lie  in  a  basin-shaped  hollow, 
forming  a  compact  little  district  which  is  almost  entirely  isolated 
from  beds  of  the  same  age  throughout  the  rest  of  England. 

Around  the  three  sides  on  which  the  lowest  beds  of  the  Jurassic 
rocks  are  exposed,  north,  west,  and  south,  they  are  found  to  rest 
directly  and  conformably  on  the  Trias ;  in  fact  the  change  from 
one  to  the  other  is  so  gra^lual  that  it  is  difficult  to  decide  where 
the  line  should  be  drawn  between  them.  This  latter  formation 
has  been  proved  from  numt^rous  boreholes  to  be  of  considerable 
thickness,  so  that  there  is  not  much  doubt  that  it  underlies 
the  whole  of  this  eastern  part  of  Yorkshire,  and  forms  the  founda- 
tion of  the  strata  with  which  we  are  more  immediately  concerned. 
It  is  now  pretty  generally  acknowledged  that  the  Upper  Trias, 
at  least  of  Englaitd,  was  laid  down  in  large  lakes  or  inland 
seas,  in  which  the  deposits  of  rock  salt  and  gypsum  it  contains 
were  precipitated  by  the  evaporation  of  the  water.  Towards  the 
close  of  this  period  these  inland  seas  became  dry  or  nearly  so, 
either  from  filling  up  with  sediment  or  from  elevation  of  the 
ground  ;  as  is  proved  by  the  thin  beds  of  ripple-marked  sandstone 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  Keuper  Marl,  which  are  covered  with 
pseudomorphous  crystals  of  rock  salt,  and  which  could  only  have 
been  formed  on  the  margin  of  these  lake:}.  Following  this  a  gradual 
subsidence  of  the  ground  took  place,  probably  chiefly  on  the 
easterr;  side,  which  let  in  a  shallow  sheet  of  salt  water  from  the 
open  sea.  In  this  shallow  water  the  Rhaetic  Beds  were  deposited, 
containing  a  stunted  fauna  that  had  migrated  from  a  deeper 
Khaetic  sea,  but  here  found  the  conditions  not  so  well  suited  to 
their  development.  If  we  examine  the  Bha3tic  Beds  of  the  Conti- 
nent we  find  that  those  of  northern  Europe  were  deposited  under 
very  different  conditions  from  those  of  Lombardy,  and  that  while 
tlie  latter  contain  a  well-developed  marine  fauna,  the  former 
present  much  fewer  species,  and  these  are  mostly  small  and 
distorted 
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In  our  own  area,  a  continuation  of  the  depression  continuing, 
the  water  became  deeper  and  more  open ;  and,  gradually  ex- 
panding into  a  true  Liassic  ocean,  the  conditions  became  favour- 
able for  the  life  of  that  period.  That  these  changes  were  very 
gradual  is  proved  by  the  complete  passaire  that  exists  from  the 
Trias  to  the  Rha;tic  and  from  the  Rhsetic  to  the  Lias.  Through- 
out the  whole  of  the  Keuper  Marl  there  is  a  continual  repetition 
of  the  same  sort  of  beds,  from  red  into  green  marl,  and  from  green 
marl  into  greenish  grey  sandstone,  but  these  changes  become 
much  more  frequent  towards  the  upper  part  till  they  pass  int »  the 
sandstones  and  limestones  with  black  shales  which  constitute  the 
Rhsetic  Beds.  The  white  shales,  and  the  small  band  of  white 
compact  limestone,  which  we  have  taken  as  the  top  of  the  Khsetic 
Beds,  have  the  appearance  of  having  been  tranquilly  deposited  in 
an  inland  sea,  and  probably  exemplify  the  last  of  those  alternations 
that  took  place  before  the  more  permanent  subsidence  of  the 
Liassic  period. 

With  the  commencement  of  this  period  very  different  conditions 
prevailed ;  the  stunted  fauna  disappeared  and  were  repldced  by  one 
more  fully  developed  ;  there  is  also  greater  uniformity  in  mineral 
i?haracter,  and  very  shortly  Cephalopoda  began  to  appear,  showing 
the  presence  of  an  open  sea  or  ocean.  As  we  advance  further  in 
the  period  these  conditions  become  more  marked,  both  by  the 
abundance  of  the  Ammonites  and  Belemnites,  which  characterize 
the  beds,  and  also  by  the  great  thickness  of  argillaceous  strata. 
What  was  the  character  of  the  succession  of  events,  which  produced 
the  zones  of  life  into  which  the  Lias  has  been  divided,  is  a  point 
upon  which  we  do  not  care  to  enter.  Particular  groups  of 
Ammonites  came  in  in  great  abundance  throughout  certain  beds, 
the  Arietites  in  the  Lower  Lias,  the  Amalthei  in  the  Middle  Lias, 
and  the  Falciferi  in  the  Upper  Lias,  but  what  were  the  conditions 
which  caused  these  peculiar  restrictions  is  a  question  that  has 
riot  as  yet  been  properly  solved ;  it  is  evident  however  that  great 
periods  of  time  must  have  elapsed  while  these  changes  of  form 
took  place  in  the  process  of  evolution.* 

In  which  direction  the  land  lay  that  bounded  this  open  sea  is  a 
question  we  are  better  able  to  answer.  The  Lower  Lias  along  the 
northern  margin  about  Redcar  contains  numerous  oyster  beds,  and 
gives  some  evidence  of  having  been  deposited  in  comparatively 
shallow  water ;  and  we  shall  see  presently  that  the  higher  strata 
towards  the  north-west  also  point  to  the  fact  that  the  old  shore  of 
the  Liassic  ocean  lay  in  that  direction.  There  is  no  evidence  in 
Yorkshire  of  an  actual  shore-line,  as  is  the  case  in  South  Walet», 
along  the  flanks  of  the  Mendips,  and  again  in  the  i^ebrides  in  the 
extreme  north-west  of  our  islands.  The  great  uniformity  of  theee 
argillaceous  strata  points  to  the  fact  of  their  having  been  deposited 
under  tranquil  conditions  somewhat  removed  from  any  disturbing 
influence  such  as  an  old  shore  line.    The  material  of  which  they  are 

*  The  CTftdual  changen  which  took  place  in  the  Cephalopoda  of  the  Lias  have  been 
iihly  worked  out  by  Prof.  PhiUips  and  Dr.  Wright  in  the  Monographs  of  the 
Palacontographical  Society,  and  by  Mr.  Blake  in  the  Yorkshire  Lias,  p.  327. 
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oomposed  was  evidently  derived  from  the  old  palaeozoic  land  to  the 
nortb-west,  probably  occupying  the  position  of  the  present  outcrop 
of  these  beds  along  the  Pennine  chain  and  part  of  Scotland,  but 
possibly  also  extending  beyond  the  limits  of  these  islands  and 
stretching  across  the  northern  portion  of  the  North  Sea,  connecting 
them  with  Scandinavia. 

This  would  furnish  the  argillaceous  matter  from  which  the  shales 
were  derived,  \\  hile  tho  lime  and  iron  would  be  precipitated  and 
form  the  dog^jrers  so  characteristic  of  this  part  of  the  Lias,  pyrites 
bein^  induced  by  cont-tct  with  animal  matter.  While  speaking  of 
the  formation  of  doggers  it  may  be  as  well  to  say  a  word  t>n  the 
peculiar  structure  known  as  ^'cone  in  cone"  which  is  so  often 
associated  with  them.  This  structure  has  been  attributed  to 
crystallization,  to  the  action  of  pressure  upon  concretions  in  the 
course  of  formation,  and  to  tiie  chemical  decomposition  of  sedi- 
ment. As  far  as  the  first  of  these  propositions  is  concerned  we 
may  say  that  the  Yorkshire  8pv*cimens  do  not  exhibit  any  structure 
that  can  be  referred  to  crystallization.  More  likely  they  were 
caused  by  pressure  which  has  been  induced  by  the  contraction 
of  the  interior  whilst  the  exterior  of  these  nodules  was  in  a  semi- 
plastic  condition.  It  i^',  however,  a  structure  which  is  as  yet 
far  from  understood,  and  which  requires  further  investigation  by 
various  methods  of  resiearch.* 

Between  the  upper  beds  of  the  Lower  Lias  and  the  lower  portion 
of  the  Middle  Lias  there  is  no  marked  lithological  or  palseoiito- 
logical  distinction  ;  the  alliaceous  strata  of  the  one  pass  gradually 
into  the  sandstone  of  the  other,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  shallow 
water  conditions  of  the  Middle  Lias  succeeded  gradually  to  the 
deeper  water  of  the  previous  period.  Whether  this  was  brought 
about  by  the  elevation  of  the  land,  or  by  the  gradual  filling  up  of 
the  Liassic  ocean  is  imma^rial.  The  evidence  afforded  bv  the 
change  from  ai^illaceous  shales  into  sandy  shales,  and  from  sandy 
shales  into  sandstones,  tie  latter  of  which  are  often  ripple-marked, 
and  also  by  the  organic  remains,  consisting  of  frequent  bands  of 
Oysters  U^ther  with  a  considerable  variety  of  Asteriadse  and 
Ophiuridie,  is  such  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  littoral 
conditions  prevailed  during  the  formation  of  the  sandstones  of  the 
Middle  Lias.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  period  a  slight  subsi- 
dence again  occurred,  the  sandstones  being  succeeded  by  more 
argillaceous  strata  interstratified  with  numerous  bands  of  femi- 
giiK>08  matter  constituting  the  Lronstone  Series.  W^ith  r^ard  to 
these  latter  sevenil  theories  have  been  put  forward  to  account  for 
their  origin,  and  different  views  are  held  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  ironstone  was  originally  deposited.  At  pre^nt  the  iron 
contained  in  these  seimis  principally  occurs  as  bicarbonate,  but  it 
is  evident  that  it  could  not   have  t)een  deposited  in  that  form,  as 

♦  Y^les,  Trans«  Cieol.  Soc.  ▼.  3  "5;  Diddnson.  Qusut.  Joarn.  G^oL  Soc.  ii.  131  : 
SorbT.  Itrit.  a»9i.k\,  i859;  Mmh.  l*roe.  Ameriouk  Asi«oe.  Science,  1S«7  ;  Jako 
•ml  Geikie,  ManuaU  of  GeolofrT,  IHT^,  p.  3li ;  Voung,  GcoL  Mm^^  1SS5,  p.  i83: 
Ne^berrv.  T^f^  p.  5^9;  Yoaug.  Min.  Mag.  tL  13;  Gcol.  Mmf,  lbS€^  pL  139; 
Jbid^  1«9S,  ppc  138,  4«U :  TnuK.  GeoL  Soc  Gbsgov,  yu.  I,  ISiSC ;  Greslejr^  GemL 
Hag^  1897.  p.  17;    md^l99i^  1^439;   Hukcr»  ifttU,  pu  940;   Guvoo^  JUL, 
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the  action  of  ihe  sea  water  would  have  converted  it  into  peroxide. 
ProK.  Sorby  considered  that  these  seams  wete  originally  laid  down 
partly  in  the  form  of  limestone  interstratified  with  clays  containing 
a  large  amount  of  oxide  of  iron  and  organic  matter,  which,  acting 
upon  one  another,  gave  ri-e  to  the  formation  of  bicarbonate  of 
iron.*     A  curious  fact  in  connexion  with  this  subsequent  alteration 
is  that  it  does  not  appear  to  have  affected  all  the  shells  contained 
in  the  rock  in  an  equal  manner ;  thu:«  in  the  thin  laminated  shells, 
sucii  us  the  Ammonites,  the  Dimyaria,  and  the  Gasteropoda,  the 
carbonate  of  lime  has  been  replaced  by  iron,  while  the  thicker 
shells  such  as  the  Belemnites,  the  Moiiomyaria,  and  the  Ecliino- 
dennata   have  retained  their  orimnal    carbonate  of   lime.     The 
rea."On  for  this  appears  to  be  that  many  shells  such  as  Ammonites 
are  composed   of  nragonite,  while   otliers  such  as  Belemnites  are 
composed  of  calcite.     The   latter  of  these  minerals,  it  has  been 
shown  by  Messrs.   Cornish  and  Kendall, f   is  much  more  stable 
than  the  latter;  and  that  while  shells  composed  of  aragonite  are 
rapidly  acted  upon   by  a  solution  of  carbonic  acid,  those  formed 
of  calcite  are  not  so  easily  affected.     Mr.  Hudleston  aUo  inclines 
to  this  view  of  substitution,  and  points  out  how  the  iron  has  been 
derived  fmm  the  superincumbent  rocks  by  a  process  of  leaching 
or  gradual  dissolving  of  the  iron  disseminated    through    these 
beds,  wiiich  has  been  rendced  soluble  from  the  reductive  action 
induced   by  the  carbon  contained  so  abundantly  in  the  remainn 
of   vegetation  scatti^red  throughout  these  riKjks.      The   iron   thus 
rendered  soluble  as  a  protoxide  is  readily  removed  and  accumu- 
lates along  certain  horizons;  where,  fro!n   further  oxidation,  it 
becomes  insoluble  and  6xed  to  these  places. :{ 

In  many  cases  the  oolitic  grains  are  fractureil,  and  the  general 
appearance  of  the  rock  is  such  as  would  indicate  a  disturbed 
condition  of  the  water  in  which  it  was  deposited.  This  is  more 
particularly  the  case  towards  the  north-west,  where  we  have 
the  principal  evidence  of  the  vicinity  of  an  old  shore-line ;  to 
the  east  deeper  water  prevailed,  giving  rise  to  the  splitting  up 
of  the  ironstone  seams,  and  the  deposition  of  a  larger  amount 
of  argillaceous  matter ;  while  to  the  south  the  extreme  thinness 
of  these  beds  shows  that  little  or  no  sediment  was  being  laid 
down.  Nowhere  in  Yorkshire  is  there  actual  evidt^nce  of  a 
shore-linfe,  but  from  the  general  appearance  of  the  beds  it 
is  probible  that  lan«l  lay  not  far  to  the  north-west  of  what  is 
now  Estcm  Moor,  wliich  formed  the  head  of  a  gulf  or  somewhat 

*  Sorby,  Proc.  Yorkshire  Geol.  Soc.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  457,  18  7;  Quart.  Journ.  Geol. 
8oc ,  vol.  XXXV.,  I'roc.  p.  S4,  1879.  In  an  appendix  to  this  paper  (pub>i>hed 
privately)  Dr.  Sorby  gives  microscopic  sections  of  several  of  the  Yorkshire  rocks, 
including  specimens  ft-om  the  Coralline  Oolite,  Calcareous  Grit,  Combrasb,  Grey 
Limestone  and  Kellaways  Kock.  This  subject  was  originally  investigated  by  Gustav 
Rose,  Abhandl.  K.  Akad.  1858  (Phys)  p.  63  ;  and  Zeitschr.  Deutsch.Geo).  Gesell.  X., 
p.  191,  1858.  It  has  also  befU  ably  discussed  by  Prof.  Judd  who,  in  explaining  the 
origin  of  the  Northamptonshire  irouFtone^,  has  traced  out  the  similar  series  of 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  formation  of  that  deposit.  Mem.  of  the 
Geol.  Survey.    Geol.  of  Rutland,  p.  130. 

t  V.  Cornish  and  P.  F.  Kendall.     On  the  Mineralogical  Constitation  of  Calcareoas 
Organisms.     Geol.  Mag.,  dec.  iii.,  vol.  v.,  p.  66,  1888. 

X  W.  H.  Hudleston.  On  the  Geological  History  of  Iron  Ores.  Proc.  Gecl. 
Assoc,  vol.  xi.,  pp.  104-J44,  1889. 
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sheltered  sea  in  which  the  shales,  ironstone  seams,  and  nodular 
bands  were  tranquilly  deposited.  In  South  Yorkshire  the  whole 
of  the  Middle  Lias  becomes  venr  much  thiimer,  and  in  fact 
almost  dies  out ;  it  is  therefore  evident  that  this  district  must  have 
been,  by  some  means  or  other,  beyond  the  influence  of  (lepodition, 
either  by  its  forming  dry  land  at  the  period  or  from  its  being  too 
remote  from  the  source  of  sediment.  The  former  of  these  suppo- 
sitions appears  the  most  probable,  if  we  may  regard  the  occurrence 
of  oolitic  ironstone  at  Sancton  as  indicatini*  the  proximity  of  land. 
This  land  may  have  exi«*ted  as  a  promontory*  separating  the 
Yorkshire  basin  from  the  Liassic  sea  of  South  Yorkshire,  and  have 
been  formed  by  a  slight  uprising  of  the  strata  along  an  east  and 
west  line  parallel  with  the  present  direction  of  the  Howardian 
Hills ;  which  foresihadowed  the  greater  disturbance  that  in  later 
times  shattered  the  Oolitic  rocks  of  this  neighbourhood,  and 
separated  the  seas  in  which  the  Lower  Cretaceous  beds  of  Speeton 
and  those  to  the  south  of  Malton  were  respectively  deposited. 

The  basement  beds  of  the  Upper  Lias  (the  annu/a^^-shales) 
are  very  similar  both  lithologically  and  palaeontologically  to  those 
of  the  Ironstone  Series;  and  were  probably  deposited  under 
.somewhat  similar  physical  conditions.  From  the  clear  passage  of 
one  set  of  beds  into  the  other,  it  is  evi<lent  that  the  gradual 
lowering  of  the  bed  of  the  sea  cx)ntinued,  till  in  course  of  time  the 
far  deeper  water  and  more  open  sea,  which  obtained  during  the 
remainder  of  the  Upper  Liassic  period,  appeared. 

The  strata  deposited  during  this  latter  period,  from  their 
uniform  character  and  the  absence  of  any  sandy  material,  show 
that  the  shore^ust  have  been  at  some  distance  fix>m  this  area, 
but  whether  it  was  entirely  removed  from  the  influence  of  land 
is  doubtful.  The  presence  of  jet  in  the  lower  part  of  these  shales 
is  in  favour  of  land  not  being  very  far  off";  for  whether  the  orimn 
of  jet  be  waterlogged  coniferous  wood,  as  stated  by  some,  or  due 
to  the  segregation  of  bitumen  in  the  intervals  of  the  shales  as 
believed  by  others,  it  is  evident  from  the  highly  bituminous 
character  of  the  Jet  shales,  that  vegetation  existed  in  some  form 
or  other  at  this  period.  Again  the  Saurian  remains,  which  are  so 
abundant  in  the  Upper  Lias  afford  some  indication  that  these  strata 
were  formed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  land.  For  although  the 
Ichthyosaurus  was  undoubtedly  marine,  and  from  the  great  size 
and  strength  of  the  eyes  seems  to  have  been  an  inhabitant  of 
very  deep  water,  the  appearance  of  the  Plesiosaurus  and  the 
character  of  its  respiratory  organs  wero  such  that  it  could  only 
have  lived  in  very  shallow  watc-r,  and  probably  frequented  tlie 
neighbouring  shore,  as  may  be  surmised  from  the  resemblance  of 
its  extremities  to  those  of  the  turtle.     The  gigantic  Teleosaurus 


*  There  is  no  evideDce  that  North  and  Soath  VorkHhire  were  entirely  separated 
at  this  time  ;  hut,  as  all  the  divisions  of  the  Lias  present  somewhat  different 
characters  in  the  two  areas  respectively,  it  is  probable  that  they  were  connected  by 
open  sea  further  east. 
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alpOy  which  shows  considerable  analogy  with  the  modern  crocodile, 
was  probably  a  fluviatile  reptile,  and  if  so  is  not  likely  to  have 
been  found  far  from  land. 

The  difference  in  character  between  the  Jet  Shales  and  the 
Alum  Shales  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  more  rapid  deposition 
of  the  latter;  while  in  the  same  manner  that  the  presence  of 
vegefcible  matter  gave  rise  to  bitumen  in  the  one,  the  presence  of 
animal  matter  in  the  other  gave  rise  to  bisulphide  of  iron  from 
uhich  the  sulphate  of  alumina  was  obtained  for  the  manufacture 
of  alum.  The  presence  of  a  greater  amount  of  salts  of  sulphur 
in  the  Alum  Shale  of  Yorkshire,  than  in  the  Lias  of  other  parts^ 
may  be  accounted  for  from  the  sea  having  been  to  a  certain 
extent  landlocked ;  so  that  the  water  became  concentrated  by  its 
more  rapid  evaporation,  and  sulphates  were  deposited. 

From  the  foregoing  remarks  we  may  observe,  that  although 
the  Lias  was  a  marine  deposit,  still  no  part  of  the  formation 
appears  to  have  been  formed  in  very  deep  water  or  far  removed' 
from  land  ;  and  that,  while  some  of  the  beds  show  that  they  were 
laid  down  under  distinctly  littoral  conditions,  the  majority  were 
deposited  in  very  tranquil  water  from  which  the  carbonates  of 
lime  and  iron  were  quietly  precipitated  to  form  the  numerous  bands 
of  nodules  or  doggers,  which  are  so  remarkable  a  feature  of  the 
Yorkshire  Lias.  For  this  reason  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
the  Yorkshire  beds  must  have  been  formed  in  a  somewhat  land- 
locked area,  which  had  its  shore-line  to  the  north-west,  and  possibly 
was  enclosed  also  to  the  north  and  south,  but  was  open  towards 
the  east,  in  which  direction  it  had  free  communication  with  the 
waters  of  the  Liassic  ocean.  The  South  Yorkshire  deposits  were 
formed  beyond  this  district,  and  constitute  the  northern  limit 
of  a  much  more  extended  area,  in  which  the  waters  were  far 
more  calcareous  than  in  this  Yorkshire  gulf. 

io wards  the  close  of  the  LiasNC  period  the  bed  of  the  sea  was 
elevated,  or  the  water  became  shallower  from  the  gradual 
accumulation  of  material.  That  these  changes  took  place  much 
more  rapidl}""  in  the  west  than  in  the  east  is  shown  by  the  different 
nature  of  the  beds  in  the  two  areas.  On  the  coast  the  Blea 
W}ke  Beds  exhibit  a  considerable  thickness  of  sandy  shales  with 
SerpulcB,  LingulcBy  &c.,  showing  shallow-water  conditions  and  form- 
ing a  gradual  passage  from  the  Lias  below ;  but  in  the  west  the 
upper  part  of  the  Lias  has  been  subjected  to  considerable  local 
denudation,  proving  that  it  was  elevated,  and  became  dry  land  a 
long  time  prior  to  that  in  the  extreme  enst.  A  curious  fact  in 
co!)nection  with  the  Blea  Wyke  Beds  is  thnt  they  appear  to  be 
cut  off  sharply  to  the  north  by  the  Peak  fault,  beyond  which  they 
have  not  been  found.  Mr.  Hudleston  has  suggested  that  this 
may  have  been  caused  by  the  fault  being  partly  formed  before 
the  deposition  of  the  Dogger,  so  that  this  unique  section  of  the 
Blea  Wyke  Beds  has  been  preserved  on  the  coast,  while  they 
have  been  swept  offer  were  not  deposited  elsewhere.*     This  idea 

*  Proc.  G^l.  Absoc.,  yoI.  iii,  p.  S04. 
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seems  to  be  further  favoured  by  the  fact  that,  although  the  Blea 
Wyke  Beds  are  evidently  a  littoral  deposit,  there  is  no  evidence 
of  an  .actual  shore-line  previous  to  the  formation  of  the  Dogger, 
and  therefore  these  beds  must  have  extended  some  way  further 
west  than  where  we  now  find  them. 

With  the  commencement  of  the  Oolites  a  great  change  took  pl.ice, 
the  whole  area  was  elevated,  but  apparently  in  an  unequal  degree ; 
a  portion  became  dry  lan'l  and  was  exposed  to  great  l(»c«l  denuda- 
tion, cutting  out  a  considerable  thickness  of  the  Lias  beds  already 
deposited,  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bilsdale  and  elsewhere  ; 
another  portion,  and  in  fact  by  far  the  larj^er  part  of  the  arfa,  was 
more  or  less  hetwe^^n  tide-marks,  or  oscillated  between  dry  land 
and  very  shallow  water  ;  while  a  third  or  remaining  portion  which 
lay  prif)cipally  to  the  west  consisted  of  somewhat  deeper  water 
in  which  the  calcareous  beds  of  the  Dogger  along  the  western 
escarpment  were  Liid  down.  Tn  this  latter  area  these  calcareous 
beds  are  excessively  irregular,  occurring  at  isolated  intervals, 
between  which  they  have  either  thinned  out  or  are  of  a  totally 
different  character,  and  probably  show  the  presence  of  a  series  of 
narrow  inlets  connected  with  a  larger  sea  to  the  west.  The  larger 
deposits  of  ironstone  may  have  also  been  laid  down  in  this 
manner,  as  they  appear  to  have  consisted  mainly  of  carbonate 
but  whether  they  have  been  formed  by  replacement  from  the 
limestone,  as  has  been  suggested  in  the  case  of  the  Middle  Lias 
ironstone,  is  doubtful.  The  magnetic  iron  ore  of  Rosedale,  which 
occurs  in  two  long  troughs  or  lenticular  patches  70  feet  thick, 
is  considered  to  have  been  converted  into  magnetite  by  the  agency 
of  heat,  but  why  this  particular  deposit  was  atfected  and  no 
other  is  not  very  clear.  Robert  Hunt  considered  that  this  ore 
especiidly  resembled  the  hydrated  mngnetic  oxide,  which  can  be 
obtained  as  a  precipitate  from  an  aqueous  solution,  and  that  it 
showed  indications  of  having  been  a  carbonate  of  the  protoxide 
not  unlike  that  of  Cleveland,  but  exposed  to  influences  which  have 
changed  it  into  ma^^netite.* 

The  semi-marine  conditions,  which  ushered  in  this  period,  were 
comparatively  not  of  very  long  duration  ;  the  seas  retreated  from 
a  large  portion  of  the  area,  although  there  were  still  probably 
long  inh'tf*  or  straits  running  up  here  and  there  into  the  land,  the 
margins  of  which  in  course  of  time  became  covered  with  a 
dense  vegetation.  Although  the  Lower  Oolites  consist  of  several 
alternations  of  marine,  estuarine,  and  freshwater  strata,  they 
really  constitute  but  one  series  when  looked  upon  from  a  physical 
point  ot  view.  Local  changes  were  continually  taking  place  in 
the  pliys'cal  geography  of  the  period,  frequent  oscillations  of 
level  ocicu'red,  now  on  one  side,  now  on  the  other;  so  that, 
althouiih  estuarine  conditions  always  prevailed  in  some  part,  they 
were  often  interrupted  by  incursions  from  the  sea. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  consider  in  what  direction  these  several 
movements  took  place.     The   thickness    of   the    estuarine    beds 

*  Quart.  Jouru.  Soi.,  1868,  p.  83. 
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increases  towards  the  north  ;  while  along  the  western  ee^carpment 
thi^se  beds  are  far  more  arenaceous  than  they  are  on  the  coast« 
It  is  thftrefore  apparent  that  the  material  from  wliich  they  were 
lormed  must  have  been  derived  from  a  north- weyt  direction. 
Thifl  supposition  is  further  confirmed  by  the  observations  of  Mr. 
Sorby,  who,  in  studying  the  structure  of  the  stuidst^ne  beds  of  the 
Yorkshire  Oolites,  noticed  tl^at  the  'reneral  direction  of  the 
currents,  which  produced  the  drift-bedding  and  rippletnarks, 
was  from  the  N.N. \V.*  How  far  off  this  land  lay  is  matter  of 
conjecture,  but  it  is  evident  that  the  river  which  could  have 
brought  down  so  largo  a  mass  of  material  must  have  been  far 
greater  than  any  at  present  existing  in  these  islands :  there  is 
however  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the  Lower  Oolites  of 
Scotland  and  elsewhere  were  deposited  in  the  same  estuary  as  the 
Yorkshire  beds,  although  they  may  have  been  contemporaneous. 
What  was  the  general  character  of  the  land  at  this  time  has  been 
well  described  by  Prof.  Ramsay  in  his  account  of  the  physical 
geography  of  the  period.t  "  In  the  south  of  what  is  now  Kngland 
the  seas  were  broad  and  com|)aratively  shallow,  during  all  the 
time  of  the  deposition  of  the  Lower  Oolite:',  and  the  islands  round 
which  these  seas  flowed  (including  Wales)  were  comparatively 
small.  But  further  north  we  come  to  a  fragment  of  a  nmch 
larger  land,  formed  of  Palaeozoic  rock:?,  that  in  those  days  formed 
a  moimtainous  country,  extending  from  the  bills  of  Derbyshire  far 
awav  to  the  northern  extremity  of  Scotland,  and  how  much 
further  entire,  or  broken  into  island!*,  no  man  yet  knows.  In  spice 
of  disturbances  of  upheaval  of  later  date  than  ther'e  Oolitic  time:^, 
it  may  also  very  well  have  been  that  this  old  land  was  much 
higher  than  the  highest  Highland  mountains  of  the  present  day, 
seeing  the  vast  amount  of  waste  and  degredation  they  have  uncJer- 
gone  since  that  ancient  time,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  it  was 
surrounded  by  seas  of  this  lower  Mesozoic  epoch,  for  fragments  of 
the  Oolitic  strata  still  surround  the  island.  This  was  the  larger 
land,  from  which  the  rivers  flowed  that  deposited  the  freshwater 
sands  described  above.  On  the  low  banks  of  these  rivers  grew 
many  a  plant  now  represented  merely  by  indistinct  impressions — 

'  Their  meaning  lost. 
Save  what  remains  on  stone,  or  fragments  vast  '— 

in  which  the  relics  of  species  of  Araucaria,  Cycasy  Zamiay  Screw 
Pine,  and  numerous  other  forms,  together  with  the  gigantic 
Equisetums  which  grew  in  the  still  waters  on  their  borders,  while 
Marsupial  mammals  on  the  shores  and  Trigonise  and  Terebratulao 
in  the  seas,  help  us  to  realise  that  the  pliyaieul  characteristics  of 
the  time  in  some  degree  resemble  that  of  Australia  in  our  own 
day,  a  circumstance  first  noticed  by  Professor  Owen." 

During  this  period  the  north-east  of  Yorkshire  formed  part, 
either  of  the  estuary  of  some  large  river,  or  possibly  of  a  series  of 
channels  or  straits  between  the  neighbouring  islands.     Whatever 

♦  Proc.  Yorksb.  Phil.  So**,  1850,  p.  IJl. 

t  Physical  Geology  and  Geography  of  Great  Britain,  j^ih  Kd,  p.  196. 
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was  the  exact  condition  of  the  physical  geography  at  the  time,  it 
is  evident  that  large  masses  of  sand  and  sandy  mud  were  brought 
into  the  area ;  that  these  were  frequently  denuded  and  rearranged 
by  powerful  currents  which  were  constantly  changing  their 
courses^  and  that  while  one  part  was  upraised  above  the  level  of 
the  water  and  ^rave  rise  to  a  luxuriant  vegetation,  another  was 
exposed  to  inroads  from  the  sea  bringing  a  marine  fauna,  but 
which  was  frequently  stunted  from  the  unfavourable  condition  of 
its  surroundings.  After  the  deposition  of  the  Dogger  the  whole 
area  appears  to  have  been  cut  off  from  the  influence  of  marine 
conditions  for  some  time ;  vast  accumulation  of  sand  took  place, 
the  greater  part  of  which  was  deposited  in  the  north ;  a  dense 
vegetation  composed  principally  of  Equisetaceae,  Cjcadaceae^  and 
a  few  ferns  grew  on  the  surface  of  the  land,  which  had  been 
recently  raised  above  the  level  of  the  water,  or  cut  off  from  it  by 
alterations  in  the  prevailing  channels.  This  vegetation  produced 
the  thin  coal  seams  that  are  dispersed  throughout  the  Lower  and 
Middle  Estuarine  Series,  and  wliich  vary  in  thickness  from  about 
three  feet  to  mere  streaks  of  coaly  matter.  That  these  coal  seamtt 
are  composed  of  plants  which  actually  grew  upon  the  surfaces 
where  we  now  find  them,  and  are  not  the  result  of  drifted  vegeta- 
tion as  has  been  suggested,  is  proved  by  an  underclay  representing 
the  old  soil  being  found  beneath  them  full  of  their  decayed  roots. 

While  these  beds  were  being  deposited  in  the  north,  a  much 
more  extensive  sea  existed  to  the  south  of  this  area.  Here 
throughout  a  great  part  of  the  period  more  open  water  prevailed, 
free  from  much  sediment,  in  which  the  purer  limestones  of  the 
Lincolnshire  Oolite  were  laid  down.*  The  lowest  part  of  this 
formation  extends  northwards  into  Yorkshire,  becoming  separated 
from  the  main  mass  of  the  rock  a  little  north  of  the  Humber,  and 
continuing  as  a  thin  bed  of  dense  argillaceous  limestone  (the 
Hydraulic  limestone  of  the  Howardian  Hills)  nearly  as  far  as 
Thirsk  on  the  western  escarpment,  rorth  and  east  of  which  its 
place  is  taken  by  the  Eller  Beck  Bed.  This  latter,  from  its 
arenaceous  character  and  stunted  fauna,  was  evidently  depo2^ited 
in  very  shallow  water,  probably  in  lagoons  or  inlets  unsuited  to  a 
vigorous  marine  life. 

Keturning  again  to  the  south,  we  find  the  upper  part  of  the 
Lincolnshire  Oolite  also  extending  north  in  a  series  of  more 
or  leas  sindy  oolites,  which  gradually  become  thinner,  till  they  die 
out  altogether  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thirsk.  On  the  coast 
also  the  same  thing  occurs.  To  the  south  of  Scarborough  the 
Millepore  bed,  the  equivalent  probably  of  purer  limestones  which 
may  have  existed  to-  the  south,  is  a  semi-calcareous  rock  full  of 
the  fragments  of  a  shallow-water  fauna,  and  is  evidently  a  littoral 
deposit  Further  north  this  rock  becomes  very  much  thinner,  and 
A  little  beyond  Cloughtijn  loses  its  calcareous  character,  becoming 
very  similar  to  some  parts  of  the  Eller  Beck  Bed,  after  wliich  it 

*  Frof.  Jadd  eRtimatcs  that  the  Lincolnshire  Oolite  was  formed  in  an  area  of 
depression  having  a  diametvr  of  about  90  miles.    Geol.  of  Rutland,  p.  148, 
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dies  out  altogether.  Thus  it  appears  that  in  Yorkshire  we  have 
the  northern  limit  of  the  old  sea  basin,  in  which  the  Lower  Oolite 
was  deposited  ;  and  that,  while  thick  beds  of  oolitic  limestone  were 
being  laid  down  in  the  counties  of  Northampton,  Rutland,  and 
Lincolnshire,  a  varying  shore-line  existed  in  this  district,  accom- 
panied by  an  alternate  advance  and  retreat  of  the  marine  water. 

During  the  early  part  of  this  period  marine  or  brackish  water 
extended  over  nearly  the  whole  of  this  part  of  Yorkshire  for  a 
short  time,  causing  a  thin  bed  of  limestone  to  be  deposited  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  area  ;  while  along  its  northern  limit  the 
marine  fauna  ouly  existed  under  very  unfavourable  conditions^ 
and  were  soon  overwhelmed  by  the  great  influx  of  sand  and  mud, 
in  which  we  now  Und  their  casts.  This  was  followed  by  a  rapid 
advance  of  sand  and  mud  from  the  north,  which  drove  back  the 
sea  nearly  to  the  southern  limit  of  the  county,  and  filling  up  the 
old  depression  converted  much  of  it  for  a  second  time  into  dry 
land.  Again  the  sea  advanced  ;  but  this  time,  although  its 
northern  limit  did  not  extf»nd  beyond  a  line  running  from 
Northallerton  to  Whitby,  the  water  was  clearer  and  better  suited 
to  the  development  of  such  forms  as  Echinodermata  and  Corals. 
At  this  time  a  shore-line  probably  existed  in  the  east,*  causing 
currents  in  which  the  broken  up  shell  fragments  were  redeposited  ; 
while  further  north  we  find  a  thin  layer  of  the  same  shells,  which, 
although  they  were  not  exposed  to  the  violent  action  of  the 
waves,  found  their  surroundings  not  so  favourable  ;  a  fact  which 
seems  to  indicate  the  existence  of  some  sheltered  lagoon  in  this 
direction.  To  the  south  of  Scarborough  brackish- water  conditions 
also  followed  in  some  places,  the  calcareo-arenaceous  M illepore 
bed  of  Gristborpe  being  succeeded  by  clajs  and  sandstones,  with 
a  generally  dwarfed  fauna  and  a  few  Crustacea. 

After  a  while  the  northern  limit  of  the  sea  again  retreated  and 
estuarine  conditions  prevailed,  which  in  course  of  time  filled  up 
the  depression,  and  for  a  third  time  the  land  advanced  southwards 
Probably  none  of  this  land  was  much  elevated  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  but  consisted  of  a  flat  muddy  shore  or  series  of  lagoons 
among  which  winding  streams  or  currents  were  constantly  shifting 
their  courses,  cutting  new  channels  and  filling  up  the  old  ones. 
On  the  sides  of  the  streams,  and  in  the  swamps  around  the 
lagoons  a  luxuriant  vegetation  sprang  up,  of  which  we  now  find 
the  remains  in  the  plant  beds  and  coal  seams  which  form  so 
remarkable  a  feature  of  the  Yorkshire  Oolites.  On  studying  these 
plants  we  perceive  that  the  majority  of  the  species  are  ferns, 
which  certainly  had  a  most  extraordinary  development,  although 
it  is  probable  that  more  species  have  been  described  than  really 
exist.f     Many  species  of  these  ferns  may  be  common  to  both  the 


*  Mr.  Godwin -Austen  considered  that  the  Oolites  of  Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshiro 
were  dependent  on  land  which  lay  to  the  east,  hut  this  is  the  only  case  in  which 
we  have  evidence  of  a  i<hore-line  in  this  direction ;  nearly  all  the  other  divisions  of 
the  Jurassic  rocks  point  to  the  influence  of  the  land  having  been  on  the  opposite 
side.    Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.,  vol.  xii.,  p.  64. 

f  Carruthers.  Proc.  Geol.  Assoc.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  330. 
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Lower  aod  Middle  division  of  the  Estuarine  Series,  at  least  this 
is  what  we  should  expect  from  the  presence  of  land  having 
oxii^ted  i>mre  or  less  continuously  in  the  northern  part  of  the  area 
during  til  "i  period;  but  from  the  confusion  of  the  two  series  by 
the  early  collectors,  and  also  from  very  few  species  having  as  yet 
been  obtained  from  the  northern  moorlands  where  the  two  series 
oome  together,  this  is  a  point  we  cannot  determine.  Cycads 
and  ConiferaB  are  also  fairly  abundant,  but  usually  marked  by 
different  genera,  thus  Otozamites  are  common  in  the  lower,  while 
Pterophyllum  are  most  frequent  in  the  higher  beds.  Marsh- 
loving  plants  such  as  the  Equisetites  are  common,  but  purely 
marine  forma  are  rare,  shov%ingthat  although  the  sea  was  probably 
in  the  neighbourhood,  it  but  seldom  obtained  access  to  the  vast 
swamps  in  the  interior.  The  fact  of  these  plants  being  found 
erect,  and  rooted  in  the  soil  in  which  they  grew,  affords  striking 
evidence  of  the  gradual  accumulation  of  sediment,  and  of  the 
tranquil  condition  under  which  it  was  deposited. 

At  the  close  of  this  period  the  land  was  again  depressed,  and 
the  waters  of  the  sea  were  admitted  in  which  the  Grey  Lime- 
stone Series  was  deposited.  These  beds  attain  their  greatest 
thickness  about  Peak,  where  their  general  appearance  gives  indi- 
cations of  having  been  formed  in  deeper  water  than  elsewhere. 

About  Eston  Moor,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  outcrop, 
their  excessively  coarse  character  shows  that  the  land  was  not 
far  frum  that  point.  It  is  thereiore  probable  that  a  shore-line 
existed  somewhere  to  the  west,  and  not  far  jTrom  the  present 
north-west  outcrop ;  so  that  arenaceous  beds  were  formed  in 
the  west,  while  calcareo-argillaceous  strata  were  deposited  in  the 
east.  This  sea  had  apparently  no  connexion  with  the  south,  for 
these  beds  thin  out  a  little  to  the  south  of  Malton,  and  to  the 
Houth  of  Gristhorpe  on  either  side  of  their  outcrop ;  it  is  pro- 
biible  therefore  that  the  southern  limit  of  the  sea  was  near  the 
former  of  these  places,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  the  sandy 
strata  of  the  Howardian  district  were  deposited.  The  waters  of 
this  sea  were  far  less  calcareous  and  more  muddy  than  those  ot 
the  previous  Millepore  bed^  and  consequently  we  find  no  corals 
and  but  few  Echinoidea,  while  the  Asteriadse  and  Cephalopoda 
are  more  plentiful.* 

The  Estuarine  period  which  succeeded,  although  somewhat 
similar  to  those  that  went  before,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  so 
favourable  to  the  development  of  plant  life.  Only  a  few  species 
have  as  yet  been  found  in  these  beds,  and  there  are  no  coal  seams 
anywhere  throughout  the  whole  area.  The  strata  are  excessively 
false-bedded,  and  there  is  frequent  evidence  of  strong  currents 
having  cut  out  large  portions  of  the  strata  in  one  place,  and  re- 
deposited  them  in  another.  In  the  cliffs  to  the  south  of  Scar- 
borough and  one  or  two  other  places,  the  sandstones  contain  the 

*  The  presence  of  Cetiosaurus  at  White  Nab  affords  but  little  evidence  of  the 
nature  of  its  surroundings,  so  little  being  known  of  the  habits  of  this  saurian.  It  is 
at  present  doabtful  whether  it  was  a  marine,  estuarine,  or  terrestrial  animal ;  although 
the  structure  of  the  booes,  as  far  as  they  haye  as  yet  Wn  discovered,  is  in  farour  of 
the  latter. 
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casts  of  a  few  shells^  which  i>how  that  limited  nreas  of  fresh  or 
possibly  hiackirh  water  '.vero  occasionally  formed.  On  the  whole 
Dherclorc  those  beds  appear  to  have  btien  laid  down  under  less 
tnmduil  conditions  than  thoi^e  of  the  Middle  Estiinrinc  Series ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  there  was  less  land  surface  at  this  tinfie, 
although  the  sea  itself  was  kept  out  by  the  powerful  currents 
which  brought  down  and  deposited  the  irregular  mass  («f  sandstone 
and  shale  which  constitute  this  series.  At  intervals  however  u 
portion  of  the  land  uiust  have  been  above  the  action  of  these 
currents,  during  which  a  few  freshwater  bivalves  lived  in  the 
ponds  and  swampy  hollows  between  the  different  streams^  but 
were  soon  covered  up  and  buried  by  the  accumulation  of  sand  and 
mud  brought  down  by  the  encroaching  waters  of  the  estuary. 

After  a  while  a  depression  again  took  place,  bringing  in  the 
Hca  on  the  noith-east  side  of  the  area,  from  which  the  thin  but 
excessively  fossiliferous  limestone  known  as  the  Oornbrash  was 
deposited.  This  sea  does  not  appear  to  have  extended  over  the 
west  and  south  of  the  district,  as  no  trace  of  the  rock  has 
been  found  there,  nor  have  we  found  any  break  in  the  sequence 
of  the  beds  at  this  horizon.  This  at  first  8iu;ht  appears  leather 
curious  as  the  Corubrash  is  the  most  constant  throughout  England 
of  all  the  Oolitic  rocks,  extending  from  one  end  of  its  outcrop  to 
the  other  apparently  without  much  alteration.  It  may,  however, 
be  accounted  fttr  on  the  supposition  that  dry  land  or  estuarine 
conditions  continued  in  the  western  part  of  the  intermediate  area 
until  the  commencement  of  the  Oxfordian  period ;  while  at  the 
same  time  a  continuous  sea-line  existed  further  east  by  which  the 
fauna  of  the  Yorkshire  rock  was  connected  with  that  of  the 
South  of  England. 

That  the  two  are^as  were  connected  is  proved  by  the  identity 
of  many  of  the  fossils,  but  that  the  local  condititms  were  different 
is  shown  by  slight  variations  in  many  of  the  species. 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  V'orkshire  area  was  connected 
with  that  of  the  South,  not  along  ihe  presentjine  of  outcrop,  but 
probably  further  east,  by  soma  communication  which  existed 
during  a  portion  only  of  the  Great  Oolite  period,  and  that  the 
northern  part  of  Yorkshire  formed  an  inlet  of  this  far  larger  sea. 
The  plentiful  assemblage  of  fossils  in  the  Corubrash  proves  that 
the  conditions  were  favourable  for  a  rapid  development  of  marine 
life  for  a  short  time,  the  great  abundance  of  oysters  and  other 
littoral  shells  showing  that  the  water  was  comparatively  shallow  ; 
while  the  profusion  of  brachiopoda,  which  had  been  almost  absent 
since  the  commencement  of  the  Oolites,  ]#oint  to  some  change  in 
the  character  of  the  sea  which  rendered  it  suitable  to  this  branch 
of  the  moUusca. 

We  now  enter  upon  the  third  great  period  during  which  the 
Jurassic  rocks  were  formed ;  this,  which  for  convenience  has  been 
called  the  Middle  Oolite,  is  separable  into  the  two  main  divisions 
of"  Oxfordian  and  Corallian.  These,  which  in  Yorkshire  consist 
mainly  of  e>andstone  and  limestone,  constitute  an  episode  in  the 
great  argillaceous  formations  (Oxford  and  Kimeridge  Clays)  whioli 
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took  place  further  south ;  so  that,  while  deep  water  prevailed 
uninterruptedly  throughout  the  central  part  of  Bugland,  frequent 
variations  in  a  comparatively  shallow  sea  occurred  in  the  northern 
county. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  epoch  conditions  were  pretty 
much  the  same  throughout  a  large  part  of  England  ;  so  that  in 
the  earliest  formation,  the  Kellaways  Rock,  we  have  similar 
characters  presented,  although  far  more  feebly  in  the  southern 
area.  Very  shortly  however  a  change  occurred  causing  a  great 
thickness  of  clay  to  be  accumulated  throughout  the  larger  part 
of  England,  while  but  little  really  argillaceous  strata  were  formed 
in  Yorkshire. 

In  this  district  the  close  of  the  Lower  Oolite  period  was  marked 
by  a  fiwther  alteration  of  level,  which  brought  in  an  incursion  of 
muddy  water  that  rapidly  destroyed  the  prolific  fauna  of  the 
Combrash,  although  a  few  forms  still  lingered  on. 

By  this  means  was  formed  the  thin  bed  of  shale  which,  from 
the  continuance  of  these  few  species,  has  been  classed  with  the 
Cornbrash,  but  which  really  marks  the  commencement  of  the 
great  physical  changes  which  introduced  the  Oxfordian  period. 
This  subsidence  still  continuing  communication  was  gradually 
opened  up  with  a  sea  swarming  with  new  species  of  Cephalopoda 
in  which  the  Kellaways  Rock  was  deposited,  and  which  from  the 
abundance  of  new  forms  of  Ammonites  had  no  parallel  since  the 
days  of  the  Lias.  In  tracing  the  Kellaways  Rock  along  the  coast, 
Mr.  Hudleston  has  noticed  that  different  groups  of  Ammonites 
occur  in  strata  which  are  apparently  contemporaneous  ;  and  that 
whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  this  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that 
the  deposition  of  the  Kellaways  Rock  in  Yorkshire  occupied  a 
sufficiently  long  period  as  to  include  the  Ammonites  of  two 
horizons  which  are  usually  separated  in  other  regions.  This 
fauna  attains  its  maximum  development  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
rock ;  the  rest  of  the  formation  is  comparatively  barren  or  con- 
tains forms  which  more  nearly  approach  the  estuarine  character 
of  the  Lower  Oolite. 

The  rapid  attenuation  of  these  beds  in  a  southerly  direction  is 
most  remarkable,  from  a  thickness  of  nearly  80  feet  at  Scar- 
borough they  decrease  along  the  coast  to  about  10  feet  in  a  little 
over  four  miles ;  further  inland  the  variation  is  equally  striking, 
the  sandy  beds,  which  may  be  classed  with  this  rock,  having  a 
thickness  of  over  100  feet  in  Newton  Dale,  while  due  south  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  Howardian  Hills  they  are  represented  by 
only  a  few  feet  of  sand.  This  rapid  but  uniform  attenuation  of  the 
Kellaways  Rock  in  a  southerly  direction  affords  incontestable 
proof  that  the  sandy  sediment  of  which  it  is  composed  must  have 
been  derived  from  the  north  ;  aL^o  the  fact  of  the  nature  of  the 
material  from  which  it  was  formed  being  of  a  similar  character  to 
that  of  the  Lower  Oolites  is  additional  evidence  that  the  source  of 
these  sands  was  from  the  same  locality.  It  is  therefore  probable 
that  the  land  bounding  this  sea  was  not  very  far  from  the  present 
most  northerly  outcrop  ojf  the  rock  which  laid  down  this  great 
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thickness  of  sand  in  Yorkshire,  while  throughout  the  rest  of 
England  merely  a  few  feet  of  calcareous-arenaceous  strata  were 
being  deposited.  These  in  the  south  of  Yorkshire  evince  shallow 
water  conditions,  and,  containing  abundance  of  the  peculiar  round 
form  of  Gryph(Ba  dilatata — Gryphaa  bilobata,  which  is  also  very 
plentiful  beneath  Roulston  Scar,  afford  further  proof  that  the 
Oxfordian  sea  did  not  extend  much  beyond  these  outcrops  in  a 
westerly  direction. 

After  the  formation  of  the  Kellaways  Rock,  the  subsidence 
which  had  commenced  with  the  early  part  of  the  period  was 
greatly  increased  and  deeper  water  prevailed  over  a  part  at  least 
of  the  area  in  question.  The  sea  was  invaded  by  muddy  currents, 
which  rapidly  killed  off  the  teeming  life  of  the  previous  period, 
and  accumulating  a  great  thickness  of  strata  over  a  large  area, 
formed  the  Oxford  Clay.  This  did  not  however  take  place 
uniformly  over  the  whole  of  the  Yorkshire  basin,  but  principally 
towards  the  south-east  In  this  direction  the  Oxford  Clay  attains 
its  greatest  thickness,  but  thins  out  altogether  in  the  south-west ; 
while  between  the  two  the  lower  beds  are  composed  of  several 
alternations  of  sandstone  and  shale  showing  that  oscillations  of 
level  or  variable  currents  occurred  in  the  intermediate  area.  It  is 
therefore  a()parent  that  the  Oxfordian  sea  attained  its  greatest 
depth  during  this  portion  of  the  epoch ;  that  this  was  greatest 
towards  the  south-east;  and  that,  while  shoals  and  sandbanks 
existed  in  the  northern  part  of  the  district,  the  extreme  west  was 
for  a  time  at  least  either  above  the  influence  of  deposition,  or  too 
near  the  shore  to  allow  of  the  formation  of  shales.  The  very 
grndual  passage  there  usually  is  from  the  Oxford  Clay  into  the 
overlying  Lower  Calcareous  Sandstone,  and  from  the  Sandstone 
into  the  Limestone,  shows  that  the  change  in  physical  conditions 
between  them  also  took  place  very  slowly.  It  is  probable  that 
from  a  gradual  filling  up  of  the  sea  more  sandy  beds  came  again  to 
be  dej)Osited,  and  from  some  means,  but  how  is  not  very  clear,  the 
conditions  became  more  favourable  for  the  propagation  of  a  marine 
fauna  which  throughout  the  Lower  Calcareous  Grit,  Passage 
Beds,  and  Lower  Limestone  became  tolerably  abundant. 

The  Oxfordian  beds  of  Yorkshire  are,  from  the  general  character 
of  the  fauna,  separable  into  two  divisions — a  Lower  Oxfordian, 
which  includes  the  Kellaways  Kock  and  the  lowest  beds  of  the 
Oxfoixl  Clay,  and  an  Upper  Oxfordian,  which  includes  the  Lower 
Calcareous  Grit,  Passage  Beds,  and  Lower  Limestone :  between 
the  two  the  main  mass  of  the  Oxford  Clay  from  the  almost  entire 
absence  of  fossils  in  it,  forms  a  well-mai*ked  break,  the  fauna  of 
the  one  dying  out  in  quite  tlie  lowest  beds  of  the  formation,  while 
that  of  the  latter  does  not  appear  in  any  force  till  well  up  in  the 
sandstones  of  the  Lower  Calcareous  Grit.  With  the  setting  in  of 
the  Upper  Oxfordian  fauna  the  water  became  clearer  and  more 
free  from  mud :  this  change  occurred  sooner  in  the  west  than  in 
the  east,  and  over  portions  of  the  western  area  succeeded  imme- 
diately  to   the   similar  conditions  of   the    Callovian    or    early 
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• 

Oxfordian  sea^  no  argillaceous  deposits,  as  we  have  noticed,  having 
intervened  between  the  sandy  l»edd  of  the  Kellaways  Rock  and 
the  Calcareous  Grit. 

This  latter,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  general  description  of  the 
strata,  is  a  somewhat  peculiar  rock  containing  considerable  litho- 
logically  variety,  and  evidently  formed  under  many  difftrent 
physical  conditions.  It  was  originally  much  more  calcareous  than 
we  now  find  it ;  the  porous  nature  of  the  rock,  and  its  dense  blue- 
hearted  chara(;ter,  when  met  with  at  any  distance  from  the  surface, 
is  sufficient  proof  that  much  lime  has  been  dissolved  out.  Much 
of  this  has  heen  redeposited  in  the  veins  of  calc  spar  which 
traverse  the  rock,  and  which  are  so  numerous  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Castle  Hill  at  Scarborough  and  elsewhere.  One  peculiarity  of 
the  rock  is  the  lar<re  amount  of  silica  it  contains,  both  disseminated 
tlirongh  the  rock  and  collected  into  nodides.  This  we  may  suppose 
was  derived  frv)m  siliceous  organisms,  sponges,  diatomacefe,  &c.* 
which  inhabited  the  sea,  together  with  the  calcai*eou8  mollusca 
which  a'  e  so  largely  represented ;  tliat  these  organisms  were 
dissolved  by  water  percolating  through  the  rock  and  redeposited  in 
the  form  of  chert ;  and  that  this  subsequently  became  segregated 
along  certain  lines  producing  the  bands  of  cherty  rock  and  lines 
of  nodules,  which  are  so  characteristic  of  these  beds.  In  the 
upper  part  of  the  rock  these  nodules  are  very  marked,  and  form  a 
conspicuous  line  of  huge  balls  or  doggers,  many  of  which  are 
several  feet  in  diameter  :  these  balls  exhibit  a  curious  reticulate 
structure,  which  has  suggested  the  idea  that  they  may  be  the 
fossil  remains  of  sponges;  but  whether  this  is  the  case  or  not  has 
never  yet  been  clearly  made  out.  The  siliceous  matter  however 
appears  to  be  entirely  withdi^awn  from  the  surrounjiing  rock,  and 
to  have  colKcted  along  the  most  fossiliferous  beds,  leaving  a  loose 
porous  simd  in  which  they  are  now  embedded,  and  which  easily 
crumbles  away  on  exposure  to  the  air.  Another  peculiarity  of  the 
Calcareous  Grit  is  the  speckled  appearance  of  some  of  the  beds, 
which  shows  that  the  rock  had  a  tendency  to  become  oolitic,  and 
that  the  physical  conditions  under  which  it  was  formed  were 
approaching  those  that  produced  the  true  oolitic  limestone.  This 
latter,  as  has  sj  often  been  pointed  out,  has  a  very  close  resem- 
blance to  beds  which  are  now  being  formed  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  coral  islands  ;  and  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  York- 
hhire  limestones  were  formed  under  very  sinnlar  conditions. f 
Every  trace  of  these  islands  has  now  been  removed,  except  the 

*  Dr.  Ilinde  has  drawn  attontiou  to  the  important  part  played  by  the  globate 
■piculeti  of  sponges  in  the  formation  of  the  Calcareous  Grit  Quart.  Joum.  Geol. 
8oc.,  vol.  xlvi.,  p.  54,  1890. 

t  See  Nelson,  on  the  Bermudas  and  Bahamas,  Trans.  Geol.  Soc,  2  8er.,  vol.  t., 
p.  1<  3,  and  Q.  J.  G.  S.,  ix.,  p.  200;  Darwin, '*  The  Structure  and  Diiitribution  of 
Coral  Islands,"  1842,  Kd.  3,  18»0;  Jukes,  ** Narrative  of  th**  Vovage  of  H.M.S. 
Fly**  1847;  Dana,  "Corals  and  Coral  Islands,"  pp.  152,  194,  1872,  Ed.  3,  1890; 
Wyville  Thompson,  Voyajie  of  the  Challenger,  i.,  pp.  306  3lft  ;  Murray,  The 
Structure  and  Origm  of  Coral  Il<>eft  and  Islands.  Proc.  Hoy.  Soc.  Kdinb.,  vol.  x., 
pp.  605-518;  and  Nature,  vol.  xxii.,  pp.  361-355,  1880.  A  very  useful  summary 
on  this  subject  is  *'  Die  Theorieen  (iber  die  Bntstehung  der  Koralleninseln  and 
Korallenriffe  und  ihre  Bedentung  fur  geophysische  Fragen."  Von  Dr.  B.  Lagen- 
beck.    Svo.    Leipric,  1890. 
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small  fragment  of  a  reef  which  we  have  remaining  around 
Hackness ;  but  it  is  possible  that  a  large  part  of  this  material  was 
derived  from  a  great  barrier  or  fringing  reef  extending  along  the 
tlank  of  the  old  palsBozoic  land  to  tlie  west,  which  land  we  have 
every  reason  for  belicvin'jr  existed  during  the  whole  of  the  period. 
That  these  various  conditions  of  the  sea-bed  existed  simul- 
taneously is  proved  by  the  very  diverse  character  of  the  equivalent 
strata  in  different  pails  of  the  area;  thus  in  the  east  the 
Calcareous  Grit  gradually  succeeded  the  Oxford  Clay,  and  was 
equally  gradually  followed  by  the  calcareous  waters,  which 
produced  the  Passage  Beds  and  Lower  Limestone ;  in  the  west 
there  was  little  or  no  argillaceous  sediment  to  form  the  Oxford 
Clay,  but  a  clear  sea  existed  which  de])osited  the  oolitic  lime^itoneB 
and  sandstones  that  we  find  resting  directly  upon  the  Kellaways 
Rock.  In  this  portion  of  the  district  the  limestones  and  sand- 
stones are  so  dovetailed  together,  that  it  is  evident  they  were 
formed  of  constantly  varying  sediment,  sometimes  sand,  sometimes 
lime  ;  and  that  frequent  irruptions  of  sand  took  place  in  a  sea 
that  was  at  times  tolerably  clear  and  suited  to  the  formation  oi 
coral  bankt>.  These  varying  conditions  of  the  physical  geography 
of  the  period  are  well  described  by  Mr.  Hudleston  in  the  following 
passage: — ''It  is  impossible  not  to  believe,  as  regards  the  Lower 
Calcareous  Grit,  that  some  calcareous  beds,  with  more  or  less  of 
')olitic  structure,  were  being  deposited  in  one  area  whilst  more 
gritty  beds  were  being  deposited  in  another  simultaneously ; 
indeed  we  may  feel  sure,  as  regards  the  entire  formation,  that 
one  thing  was  going  on  at  one  place,  and  another  thing  at 
another.  Oolitic  granules  would,  therefore,  be  conveyed  by 
currents  like  so  much  sand ;  and  the  further  they  were  earned 
the  smaller  they  would  become,  till  many  of  them  would  be  no 
bigger  than  pins'  heads.  Multitudes  of  such  bodies  would  be 
sealed  up  with  the  grits  in  the  banks  that  were  in  process  of 
formation,  together  with  other  calcareous  matter.  In  the  course 
of  geological  time  many  changes,  due  to  substitution  and  removal, 
have  greaily  modified  such  porous  beds  as  these.  Solutions  of 
silica  and  calcic  carbonate,  under  the  influence  of  various  natural 
re-agints,  ha\e  been  |>erpetua]ly  traversing  the^e  beds,  which 
seem  also  to  have  been  freely  percolated  by  acidulous  waters. 
That  which  may  have  once  been  the  minutest  of  oolitic  granules, 
transported  far  away  from  the  reef  to  which  it  owed  its  origin,  is 
soon  dissolved,  and  its  placf  is  eniptj,  or  filled  with  a  more 
abiding  substance,  and  thus  the  pinholes  and  specks  of  calc  grit 
may  have  in  part  arisen."*  Mr.  Hudleston  goes  on  to  show  that, 
although  it  may  be  objected  that  there  were  no  reefs  in  the 
Oxfordian  Sea  at  the  period  when  the  lower  portion  of  the 
Calcareous  Grit  was  being  deposited,  from  which  oolitic  granules 
could  be  derived,  still  fringing  reefs  may  have  existed  nearer  the 
original   shore,    but   of    which    all     traces    have   been    icnioved. 


♦  Proc.  Geol.  Assoc,  vol.  iv.,  p.  385. 
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Besides  these  smaller  oolitic  ^anules^  which  have  eridently 
been  formed  by  the  deposition  of  lime  round  a  solid  particle,  there 
are  at  certain  horizons,  notably  near  the  base  of  the  Upper  Lime- 
stone, pisolitic  beds  in  which  the  individual  grains  are  as  largo  as 
peas.  This  class  of  rock,  it  has  lately  been  suggested  by  Mr. 
Wethered,  is  formed  by  the  tubes  of  minute  Foraminifera  of  the 
genus  Girvanella,  and  that  cons'equently  its  tirigin  is  organic* 
We  are,  however,  not  aware  that  the  Yorkshire  beds  have  as  yet 
been  subjected  to  examination,  so  that  we  merely  mention  the 
fact  as  suggestive  of  future  research. 

The  inosculation  of  the  limestones  and  grits  in  the  extreme  west, 
and  the  existence  of  a  thick  bed  of  limestone  at  the  very  base 
of  the  Calcareous  Grit  near  Kilburn,  is  in  favour  of  fringing 
reefs  ha\ing  formerly  existed  not  far  to  the  west.  Also,  from 
the  dying  out  of  the  Limestone  in  the  south  and  towards 
the  north,  as  well  as  towards  the  east,  it  is  probable  that  its 
present  outcrop  corresponds  very  nearly  with  its  original  area 
of  deposition ;  which  did  not  extend  much  to  the  north  of 
Hacknesa,  to  the  east  of  Filey,  or  to  the  south  of  Malton. 
The  beds  are  thickest  to  the  west  of  Pickering,  while  further 
west  still  they  become  split  up  with  intercalated  beds  of  sand- 
stone, and  so  interwoven  with  the  Calcareous  Grit  that  it  is 
plain  that  the  Lower  Calcareous  Grit  and  Lower  Limestone  are 
but  varying  conditions  of  the  same  formation.  These  changes 
also  took  place  more  abruptly  in  the  west  than  in  the  east 
Throughout  the  whole  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  outcrop,  between 
the  Hodge  Beck  and  the  Const  there  is  a  gradual  passage  from 
the  Calcareous  Grit  to  the  Limestone ;  but  west  of  this  the  change 
is  much  sharper  and  no  intermediate  beds  can  be  traced.  It 
would  appear  therefore  that  during  this  period  the  western  part 
of  the  area  was  nearer  the  source  of  sediment  than  the  eastern; 
so  that,  while  calcareous  beds  tranquilly  succeeded  arenaceous 
deposits  in  the  east,  in  the  west  the  sea  bed  was  subject  to 
frequent  irruptions  of  sand  for  short  periods,  which  covered  up 
the  limestone,  but  being  quickly  checked  allowed  fresh  masses  of 
calcareous  matter  to  be  deposited. 

These  limestones  are  succeeded  by  an  important  bed  of  sand- 
stone, the  Middle  Calcareous  Grit,  during  the  deposition  of  which 
much  change  took  place  in  the  life  of  the  period.  This  change  is 
fii*st  noticeable,  as  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Hudleston,  in  the  top  bed  of 
the  limestone,  the  fossils  in  which  appear  to  foreshadow  the  fauna 
of  the  Upper  Limestone.  It  would  appear  that,  by  the  changes 
in  progress  at  this  time,  some  barrier  was  removed,  which  let  in 
the  waters  of  an  ocean  charged  with  a  different  fauna.  These 
were  at  first  mostly  destroyed  by  the  great  irruption  of  sand 
which  produced  the  Middle  Calcareous  Grit  and  which  is  in 
the  lower  part  nearly  destitute  of  fossils ;  but  after  a  while  they 
again  found  conditions  favourable  for  their  development.  The 
Middle  Calcareous  Grit,  like  most  of  the  other  arenaceous  forma- 

*  Geol.  Mag.,  dec.  iii.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  196,  1889 ;  Quart  Joorn.  Greol  Soc,  voL  xlvi., 
p.  270, 1890. 
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tions,  is  thickest  at  the  western  end  of  its  outcrop,  but  thins 
away  both  to  the  south  and  east,  showing  that  the  source  of 
sediment  was  still  in  the  former  direction ;  while  to  the  south, 
although  the  fauna  inhabiting  the  sea  underwent  considerable 
change,  still  calcareous  beds  were  continuously  laid  down ;  as 
seems  to  be  the  case  at  Malton,  where  there  is  little  if  any 
physicjil  break  between  the  limestones,  not.vithstanding  the  great 
difference  in  the  palasontological  character  of  the  two. 

During  the  deposition  of  the  Upper  Limestone  and  Coral  Bag 
this  calcareous  sea  gradually  regained  its  sway  over  the  whole  of 
the  Yorkshire  basin,  but  whether  everywhere  at  the  snme  time  is 
doubtful  From  the  previous  account  of  these  beds  it  will  have 
been  seen  that  they  are  more  or  less  separated  by  denudation 
into  several  districts — Ayton,  Pickering,  Hambleton,  and  the 
Howardian  Hills,  which  to  a  certain  extent  have  different 
characters,  and  some  of  which  appear  to  have  been  formed  in 
different  basins.*  How  far  this  is  the  case  we  have  no  means  of 
knowing,  the  presence  of  a  few  species  in  one  bay  or  inlet  that 
are  not  found  in  another  is  no  proof  that  the  two  were  not 
connected,  but  rather  that  one  situation  was  more  favourable  to 
certain  individuals  than  another;  the  geological  record  is  at 
present  so  imperfect  that  negative  evidence  is  of  little  value  in 
drawing  deductions  of  this  kind.  During  the  early  part  of  this 
period  the  physical  conditions  were  very  similar  to  those  that 
obtained  during  the  formation  of  the  Lower  Limestone ;  except 
that  the  sea  was  less  liable  to  incursions  of  sand,  and  altogether 
appears  to  have  been  more  tranquil,  and  further  removed  from 
land  than  during  the  former.  These  limestones,  however,  are  not 
on  the  whole  nearly  so  oolitic  as  the  lower  beds,  and  consist  very 
largely  of  hard  dense  pasty  rock,  in  which  the  oolitic  <;rains  and 
fossils  are  cemented  together  into  a  compact  mass.  The  oolitic 
grains  are  much  fewer  and  larger  than  in  the  Lower  Limestone, 
and  altogether  the  rock  shows  that  its  origin  was  somewhat 
different.  Mr.  Hudleston  has  suggested  that  this  class  of  rock 
may  have  been  formed  by  physical  events  which  took  place  in  the 
following  manner; — "The  coral  is  being  perpetually  ground  down 
to  the  hnest  powder,  which  is  held  suspended  in  the  sea  like 
ordinary  sediment ;  but  as  it  falls  towards  the  bottom,  it  en- 
counters an  acid  stratum  of  water,  due  to  the  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid  generated  by  the  decomposition  of  organic  matter  and  the 
respiration  of  animals.  This  slightly  attacks  the  calcareous  sedi- 
ment and  forms  the  usual  soluble  bicarbonate,  which  is  again 
precipitated  as  calcic  carbonate  amongst  the  interspaces  of  the 
slowly  settling  mud,  thus  cementing  the  whole  into  a  mass  of  most 
compact  rock,  and  gluing  up  all  the  shells."t 


♦  Mr.  Hudleston  has  suggested  that  the  whole  of  the  Upper  Limestones,  Oolite 
and  Rag,  of  the  district  hetween  Seamer  and  Brompton,  may  be  older  than  much  of 
the  Ck)ralline  Oolite  of  Pickering.    Froc.  GeoL  Asaoc.,  vol.  v.,  p.  420. 

t /6fV/.,p.431. 
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Besides  the  oolitic  and  "  pasty "  condition  of  the  limestone 
there  are  other  varieties  of  the  rock,  euch  as  the  **  black  posts," 
and  other  beds  which  have  not  received  local  names ;  these  indi- 
cate that  the  physical  conditions  of  the  sea  bed  underwent  many 
changes,  and  also  that  much  diversity  prevailed  locally  throughout 
the  district.  For,  although  this  part  of  the  c{)untry  must  have 
been  submerged  (li;ring  the  greater  part  of  the  time  that  the 
Coralline  Oolite  was  bting  formed,  still  certain  portions  may 
have  been  above  the  level  of  the  water,  or  at  least  the  sea  was  so 
shallow  that  the  strata  previously  deposited  were  exposed  to 
denudation.  This  was  the  case  at  Pickering  in  the  early  part  of 
the  period ;  where,  in  the  basemoni  or  passage  beds  of  the  lime- 
stone, we  find  the  valves  of  the  Trigonice  always  disunited  and 
much  worn  by  attrition,  accompanied  by  a  growth  of  coral,  itself 
a  further  proof  of  the  littoral  character  of  the  seabed.  In  the 
quarries  at  Malton,  Mr.  Hudleston  has  pointed  out  that  "  we 
have  three  different  classes  of  rock,  with  a  marked  change  of 
character  in  each,  showing  an  alteration  in  the  nature  of  the 
sediment,  whicli  not  unlikely  means  a  cessation  of  deposit  within 
the  area,  or  even  a  partial  submarine  denudation  before  each  fresh 
set  of  beds  was  deposited.*'*  Here  therefore,  but  at  a  somewhat 
later  date,  there  were  also  interruptions  in  the  steady  accumu- 
lation of  deposits  ;  and  we  see  that,  although  the  formation  of  the 
Coralline  Oolite  took  place  continnously  over  a  large  part  of  the 
district,  still  local  variations  occurred  which  affected  only  small 
portions  of  the  area. 

After  awhile  the  great  banks  of  coral,  which  had  probably 
been  growing  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  gradually  en- 
croached, as  the  water  from  the  destruction  of  these  older  reefs 
became  sufficiently  shallow  to  enable  the  reef-building  Polyps  to 
thrive,  upon  those  districts  where  we  now  find  their  remains. 
These  coral  reefs,  as  indicated  by  the  [)re8ent  outcrop  of  the  C/oral 
Rag,  were  scattered  and  fragmentary,  and  show  that  their  original 
outline  must  also  have  been  very  irregular.  A  good  instance  of 
one  of  these  reefs  exists  at  Ayton,  which  X>t.  Wright  has  described 
ill  the  following  words : — ^*  One  quarry,  near  Ayton,  which  may  be 
considered  as  a  type  of  the  others,  consisted  of  masses  of  crystalline 
coralline  limestone,  the  beds  having  an  irregular  undulating 
appearance.  The  corals  appear  to  have  grown  in  areas  of 
depression  of  the  coralline  sea  ;  the  rock  consists  of  large  masses 
of  highly  crystalline  limestone,  forming  nodulated  eminences  and 
concave  curves,  in  beds  of  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  in 
thickness,  having  a  stratum  of  yellowish  clay  filling  up  the 
hollows,  and  forming  a  horizontal  line  again  to  the  stratification  ; 
then  follows  another  stratum  of  crystalline  lime&tone,  which 
assumes  the  same  nodulated  condition  as  the  one  below  it,  the 
surface  of  the  coral  masses,  where  exposed,  showing  that  the 
whole  is    almost    entirely  composed    of  a    small-celled  Astraa^ 


*  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  xxxiii.,  p.  366.     Sec  also  ante.  Fig.  17,  p.  341. 
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ThamnastrcRa  concinna^  Goldf.  (7%.  micrastan,  Phillips),  in  some 
altered  condition ;  the  reef  is  exposed  to  about  ten  feet  in  section, 
and  rests  on  anotlier,  forming  the  floor  of  the  quarry,  and  which 
de^cenHg  many  feet  deeper.  The  corals  are  bored  by  GastrochcBnce, 
and  numerous  shells  are  seen  imbedded  in  the  coral  mass^  which 
hnd  iH'stled  in  the  crannies  of  the  reef.*** 

In  the  western  ptrt  of  the  district  the  branching  forms  of  coral 
such  as  ThecosmUia  annularis ^  RhabdophyUia  Phillipsii,  Clado* 
phyllia  Conybeari,  are  much  more  common^  and  form  the  greater 
part  of  the  Coral  Rng  about  Kirkby  Moor.^ide  and  in  the 
Howardian  Hilln,  on  either  side  of  the  Vale  of  Pickering  ;  so  that, 
although  these  reefs  were  probably  more  or  less  contemporaneous, 
the  conditions  were  slightly  different  which  favoured  the  develop- 
ment of  other  genera  of  Actinozoa.  Many  of  the  beds  in  the 
latter  area,  ms  at  llildeiiley,  bike  Gate,  and  North  Grimston,  seem 
to  be  due  to  the  denudation  of  Coral  rather  than  to  its  actual 
growth.  In  point  of  fact  the  Coral  Rag  presents  a  great  number 
of  slightly  different  phases,  due  to  the  different  positions  in  which 
the  beds  were  deposited  relative  to  the  then  existing  land ;  and 
are  the  result  of  a  slight  difference  in  physical  condition  affecting 
the  life  of  the  period,  ratlier  than  of  changes  brought  about  by 
lapee  of  time.  Thus  there  is  a  general  absence  of  the  larger  and 
stronger  species  of  mollusca  in  the  Coral  Rag :  but  il  is  particu- 
larly rich  in  the  tests  and  spines  of  Echinodermata,  the  delicately 
marked  Gasteropoda  and  other  coral  haunting  shells,  which  lived 
in  the  sheltered  recesses  of  these  old  coral  reefs. 

We  will  now  consider  the  physical  conditions  under  which  these 
coral  reefs  were  formed.  Reef-building  corals  require  water  of  a 
temperature  of  about  68**  to  thrive ;  their  growth  is  checked  by 
fresh  or  muddy  water ;  a«.d  they  cannot  live  at  a  greater  depth 
than  15  or  20  fathomf>.  To  satisfy  the  conditions  suitable  to  this 
state  of  things  implies  a  climate  in  Britain  analogous  to  the 
tiopical  and  semitropical  regions  of  the  present  day.  The  waters 
of  this  Jurassic  sea  were  studded  with  coial  reefs  and  atolls  which 
extended  over  the  greater  part  of  western  Europe,  but  their 
growth  was  here  and  there  checked,  at  one  time  by  the  presence 
of  muddy  sediment,  at  another  by  the  too  great  depth  of  the 
water ;  so  that,  although  Yorkshire  must  have  been  near  the 
northern  limit  of  this  sea,  it  was  more  favourably  situated  than 
many  places  further  south.  This  however  was  the  Inst  time  that 
the  climate  of  Great  Britain  and  the  condition  of  its  seas  were 
suitable  fi>r  the  production  of  coral  reefs  on  a  larii;e  scale.t 

Whether,  in  this  district,  the  growth  of  coral  extended  nmch 
beyond  the  present  outcrop  of  the  Coral  Rag  is  a  question  we  are 
unable  to  answer.  As  w*e  have  said  before,  there  is  Fome  reason 
for  supposing  that  the  Limestone  below  was  formed  from   coral 

♦  Dr.  Wright,  *•  On  Coml  Keefs  Piescnt  and  Past.'  Proc.  CotteKwold  Club, 
▼ol.  iv.,  p.  61. 

t  The  only  indicatiouH  of  coral  recfn  in  Britain  at  a  later  date,  are  that  formed 
during  the  Tertiary  Period,  and  the  feeble  semblance  of  one  in  the  Portland  Oolite. 
See  Duncan,  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  xxvi.,  p.  60. 
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reefs  bordering  the  old  Palseozoic  land  to  the  west^  it  is  therefore 
not  probable  that  these  later  reefs  extended  any  further  if  so  far ; 
but  rather  that  they  were  formed  continuou^y  along  the  margin 
of  this  new  made  land,  and  that  as  part  was  destroyerl,  new 
growth  took  place  further  east ;  the  present  Coral  Rag  being  the 
last  remaining  fragment  that  was  left  when  the  land  sunk  beneath 
the  influence  of  denudation.  When  this  took  place  we  have  the 
formation  of  the  Upper  Calcareous  Grit,  in  which  the  physical 
conditions  thf\t  produced  the  Lower  and  Middle  Calcareous  Grit 
are  repeated,  but  with  a  different  fauna.  This  rock,  like  most 
sandstone  beds,  is  of  no  great  extent,  only  occurring  in  any  force 
aionof  the  northern  side  of  the  Pickering  Valley,  its  place  on  the 
southern  side  of  this  yalley  throughout  the  Howardian  Hills  being 
apparently  occupied  by  the  North  Grimston  Cement-stone.  This 
latter  is  a  dense  argillaceous  limestone  such  as  might  be  formed 
in  moderately  deep  tranquil  water  along  a  coast  composed  of 
limestone  rocks ;  but  too  far  removed  to  be  influenced  by  littoral 
action,  and  therefore  beyond  the  zone  in  which  either  oolite  or 
sandstone  would  be  deposited. 

How  these  rocks  so  very  different  lithologically  from  each  other 
came  to  be  deposited  contemporaneously,  appears  to  have 
happened  something  in  the  following  manner.  A  depression  of 
the  coralline  sea  was  accompanied  by  a  great  influx  of  sand  and 
mud  from  the  north  brought  down  by  some  large  river ;  this  at 
first  only  conveyed  the  muddy  sediment  which  forms  the  sandy 
shales  at  the  base  of  the  rock  ;'but,  as  the  volume  of  the  water 
increased,  sands  were  borne  along  and  deposited  over  the  area 
where  we  now  find  the  Calcareous  Grit,  while  the  lighter  muddy 
material  was  carried  further  south  into  deeper  water  rendered  very 
calcareous  by  neighbouring  coral  islands,  where  the  two  mingled 
together  and  formed  the  calcareous  shales  and  argillaceous  lime- 
stones of  the  North  Grimston  Cement-stone.  That  this  was  the 
origin  of  these  beds  seems  to  be  further  supported  by  the  fact 
that  in  the  extreme  west  at  Snape  Hill  near  Cox  wold,  which  is 
intermediate  between  the  localities  where  the  two  classes  of  rock 
are  developed,  there  is  a  gradual  passage  up  into  sandstone  from 
argillaceous  calcareous  beds  very  similar  to  the  Cement-stone  but 
more  argillaceous.  It  is  therefore  probable  that,  while  sandstone 
containing  a  tolerable  abundance  of  cephalopoda  was  being 
deposited  along  what  is  now  the  northern  margin  of  the  Pickering 
valley,  a  deeper  water  prevailed  to  the  south,  in  which  a  scanty 
fauna  existect,  composed  of  the  few  species  of  mollusca  that  have 
been  found  in  the  Cement-stone. 

This  was  the  la^-t  change  that  took  place  in  the  episode  that 
produced  the  Middle  Oolites  of  Yorkshire ;  it  was  followed  by  a 
great  and  more  universal  depression,  which  let  in  again  the  waters 
ot  the  Oxford  Kimeridgian  sea  that  had  prevailed  in  the  central 
district  of  England  throughout  the  whole  epoch.  These  waters, 
now  become  more  thoroughly  Kimeridgian  in  character,  brought 
in  a  new  fauna  in  which,  under  the  altered  conditions  of  their 
surroundings,  but  few  species  survived  unchanged  firom  the 
previous  period. 
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Whether  any  interval  of  time  elapsed  between  the  formation 
of  the  sandstones  and  limestones  of  the  Middle  Oolite  and  the 
deposition  of  the  Kimerid<^e  Claj^  during  which  the  land  was 
elevated  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  we  do  not  know.  Tliat  this 
did  not  occur  along  tlie  northern  margin  of  the  Pickering  valley 
is  proved  by  the  perfect  uniformity  which  exists  between  the  two 
formations ;  but  when  we  come  to  the  southern  side  of  the  basin, 
in  the  country  to  the  south  of  Malton,  we  are  not  so  sure  about 
the  matter.  Here  the  Kimeridge  Clay  rests  on  beds  of  various 
ages,  from  the  Lower  Calcareous  Grit  upwards.  This  is  largely  due 
to  the  thinning  out  of  the  intermediate  beds,  but  whether  the  abrupt 
terminations  of  the  outcrop  of  the  Cement-stone  can  in  all  cases  be 
attributed  either  to  this  or  to  faulting,  or  are  the  result  of  pre- 
Rimeridgian  erosion,  is  not  so  clear.  In  this  excessively  disturbed 
district  many  of  these  appearances  are  caused  by  dislocations  of  the 
strata,  but  whether  this  is  always  the  case  cannot  at  present  be  de- 
cided ;  and  therefore,  whether  the  Middle  Oolites  were  exposed  to 
denudation  previous  to  the  deposition  of  the  Kimeridge  Clay,  must 
be  left  nn  open  question.  Mr.  Hudleston  has  suggested  that  the 
whole  of  the  Vale  of  Pickering  may  have  been  a  pre-Kimeridgian 
gulf,  and  that  the  present  boundaries  of  the  formation  are  on  the 
site  of  old  sea  cliifs.*  In  our  survey  of  the  district,  however,  we 
have  obtained  abundant  evidence  that  the  Kimeridge  Clay,  where 
it  does  not  naturally  succeed  to^the  lower  rocks,  is  in  every  case 
bounded  by  lines  of  fault,,  which  can  be  traced  into  the  older 
formations  at  the  head  of  the  valley.  Another  proof,  which  may 
be  adduced  that  the  present  bomidaries  of  the  Kimeridge  Clay 
are  not  its  original  limits,  is  that  nowhere  does  the  formation  show 
any  evidence  of  a  shore  line,  which  must  have  been  the  case  if 
these  were  old  sea  cliffs. 

The  Kimeridge  Clay  is  capable  of  being  divided  into  two  or 
possibly  three  subdivisions  or  zones,  showing  that  considerable 
time  elapsed  during  its  formation.  In  the  early  part  of  the  period 
we  find  belemnites  and  oysters  {Ostrea  deltoided)  in  great  abun- 
dance, later  on  large  numbers  of  ammonites  and  other  mollusca 
came  in,  many  sj)ecie8  of  which  occur  in  the  Oolitic  rocks  below, 
but  modified  by  the  altered  conditions  which  surrounded  them. 

From  the  great  thickness  of  the  Kimeridge  Clay  and  its 
nearly  uniform  character,  it  appears  that  little  change  took  place 
in  the  physical  geography  of  the  country  for  some  time,  during 
wldch  a  large  area  was  submerged,  the  limits  of  which  we  have 
no  means  of  estimating ;  although,  firom  the  absence  of  anything 
like  littoral  deposits,  they  must  have  been  far  from  the  present 
outcrop.  In  many  respects  the  physical  conditions  of  the  period 
resemble  those  that  existed  during  the  formation  of  a  portion  of 
the  Lias,  except  that  there  was  less  calcareous  matter  deposited,  and 
none  of  those  great  changes  of  level  occurred  which  characterized 
the  earlier  epoch.  Moreover  a  certain  amount  of  bitumen  also 
occurs  in  these  clays,  although  not  nearly  so  much  as  in  the  south 


♦  Proc.  Qeol.  Amoc.,  toI.  t.,  p.  466. 
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of  England,  and  Saurian  remains  have  been  found ;  both  of  which 
facts  may  be  taken  to  indicate,  as  was  the  case  during  the  Lias 
period,  that  land  existed  not  very  far  off. 

At  the  close  of  the  period,  although  the  physical  conditions 
remained  nearly  the  s:ime,  a  change  took  place  in  the  fauna  by  the 
introduction  of  many  new  forms  some  of  which  belong  to  the 
Cretaceous  rather  than  to  the  Jurassic  period,  seeming  to  indicate 
that  a  pas8ao:e  exists  between  the  two  formations,  and  that  the 
one  succeeded  the  other  without  mucli  interruption. 

The  whole  oF  the  deposits  (Kimeridgian,  Portlandlan,  and 
Neocomian)  known  as  *'  Speeton  Clay  *'  have  evidently  been 
formed  under  very  similar  physical  conditions,  and  at  first  sight 
have  the  appearance  of  being  one  continuous  formation.  But 
v/hen  we  come  to  look  at  the  fossils  it  is  seen  that  they  represent 
to  a  certain  extent  two  very  difierent  epochs. 

The  question  then  arises  how  were  these  two  periods  separated 
from  one  another,  and  what  took  place  in  the  north  of  England 
during  tlie  interval  which  produced  so  great  a  change  in  the 
palffiontological  chanicter  of  the  rocks  in  other  districts.  We 
may  take  it  for  granted  that  no  very  great  change  took  place  in 
the  depth  of  the  ocean  between  the  Kin>eridgd  and  Portlandian 
periods,  a  certain  number  of  new  forms  of  life  appeared,  but  there 
is  no  evidence  of  any  break  in  the  regular  deposition  of  the  beds, 
or  that  there  was  any  interruption  in  the  general  uniformity  of 
events.  It  is  probable  that  the  removal  of  some  barrier  let  in  the 
new  group  of  ammonites  and  other  mollusca  which  we  find  in  the 
Portia ndian  clays  of  Speeton,  at  the  same  time  that  this  area  was 
cut  off  from  that  to  the  south  by  an  upheaval  ranging  along  a  line 
a  little  south  of  the  present  northern  escarpment  of  the  Wolds. 
The  recent  observations  made  oy  Lam  pi  ugh  on  the  clays  at  Speeton 
and  by  Nikitin  and  Pavlow  on  the  Volga  beds  of  Russia  seem  to 
show  that  there  is  a  great  similarity  in  the  fauna  of  the  two 
deposits,  and  suggest  the  idea  that  they  may  have  been  laid  down 
in  an  ocean  occupying  the  northern  part  of  Europe. 

This,  which  was  the  closing  scene  in  the  formation  of  the 
Jurassic  rocks  of  the  north  of  England,  must  have  been  followed 
by  an  interval  of  time  during  which  the  life  of  the  period 
underwent  that  change  which  exists  between  the  Jurassic  and 
Neocomian  fauna.  The  great  similarity  in  the  lithological 
character  of  the  clays  belonging  to  these  two  formations,  and 
the  divei'sity  between  their  palseontological  contents,  is  a  fact  of 
very  great  significance ;  tending  to  show  that,  although  the  con- 
dition of  the  sea  bed  was  nearly  the  same  during  both  epochs,  an 
interval  of  time  elapsed  during  which  no  sediment  was  being 
formed  in  this  district.  This  may  have  arisen,  either  from  the 
area  in  question  having  been  above  the  level  of  the  water,  or  from 
its  being  too  far  removed  from  the  land  to  receive  deposits. 

Mr.  Leckenby  states  that  the  upper  part  of  these  beds  has  the 
appearance  of  being  the  detritus  of  a  previous  deposit,  which  lends 
support  to  the  former  of  these  views.  But  if  the  surface  of  the:<e 
strata  was  much  denuded  there  would  be  greater  evidence  of  uncon- 
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formity  between  the  two,  nnd  consequently  it  is  more  probable 
that  the  northern  area  was  in  great  measure  beyond  the  influence 
of  either  denudation  or  deposition  during  the  formation  of  the 
Portland  beds  of  the  south.  There  a  great  thickness  of  marine 
sands  and  limestones  was  being  formed,  of  which  in  this  district 
we  have  no  trace.  Mr.  Lamplugh  in  his  recent  observations  on 
the  Speeton  Clay  also  inclines  to  this  view  of  the  subject  *  ; 
pointing  out  there  is  no  evidence  of  unconformity  between  the 
Jurassic  and  Cretaceous  beds  at  Speeton,  but  that  '*  there  has  been 
an  almost  unbroken  period  of  gradual  deposition,  proceeding  at 
all  times  hlowly,  and  occasionally  all  but  ceasing,"  during  which 
the  Kimridge  Clay  to  the  west  was  denuded  and  may  have 
supplied  much  of  the  material  out  of  which  the  Portlandian  and 
Neocomian  beds  were  formed. 

This  brings  us  to  the  close  of  what  we  may  consider  to  have  been 
the  physical  history  of  this  district  during  Jurassic  times.  The 
subject  is  one  which  necessitates  a  certain  amount  of  speculation, 
but  there  are  many  facts  which  indicate  the  various  changes  that 
took  place  in  the  physical  geography  of  the  period.  In  these  few 
pages  we  have  attempted  to  point  out  the  sequence  of  these  events, 
and  to  give  some  account  of  their  general  character  ;  and,  although 
the  subject  has  been  treated  very  imperfectly,  our  efforts  will  not 
have  been  entirely  in  vain,  if  we  have  succeeded  in  drawing 
attention  to  this  interesting  branch  of  geology,  and  indicating  in 
what  direction  further  research  may  be  profitably  directeJ.  "The 
aim  and  end  of  all  geological  work  is :  that  it  is  not  merely  to  tell 
us  what  rocks  are  like,  but  to  enable  us  when  we  look  at  a  rock 
to  say  how  and  where  it  was  formed.  When  we  can  do  this. 
Geology  becomes  not  a  mere  catalogue  of  dry  d&<«criptions  ;  but  a 
history  ;  and  we  learn  to  look  upon  rocks  as  the  pages  of  a  volume, 
on  which  is  written  an  account  of  what  was  going  on  while  they 
were  being  formed."t 

*  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.,  vol.  xlv.,  p.  606. 
f  Green's  Physical  Geology,  p.  287. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

SCENERY  AND  DENUDATION. 

Having  now  traced  out  and  described  the  various  sub-divisions 
of  the  strata^  which  form  this  portion  of  Yorkshire,  we  may  pro- 
ceed to  notice  in  what  manner  these  alternations  of  beds  of  different 
mineral  character,  the  n^ovements  they  have  been   subjected  to, 
and   the   denudation    they   have   undergone,   have    affected   the 
present  physical  geography  of   the  district  and   determined   its 
scenery.     There  is  no  subject  more  fascinating  to  the  field  geologist 
than  the  contemplation  of  the  various   landscapes  brought  before 
his  view,  and  the  study  of  the  numerous  agencies  which  have 
aided  in  their  production.     It  has  been   stated  that  a  knowledge 
of  the  scientific  causes  of  things  is  detrimental  to  their  aesthetic 
enjoyment,  but  if  this  is  the  case  we  think  the  evil,  at  least  in 
geology,  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  pleasure  derived 
from  working  out  such  hidden  problems.    These  influences  it  is  the 
endeavour  of  the  geologist  to  discover,  and  by  noting  their  present 
effect  to  trace  out  how  far  they  may  have  acted  in.  the  past.     The 
forces  which  have  been  instrumental  in   producing  the  general 
configuration   of   the   grouid  are  of  three  kinds — subterranean 
movements,  denudation,  and  glacial  action.     Of  these  the  former, 
beyond  giving  the  beds  their  general  inclination  and  producing  a 
few  minor  rolls  of  the  strata,  has,  in  this  district,  had  little  to  do 
in  fashioning   the  present  outline  of  the  hills,  except  at  certain 
places  along  the  vrestem  side,  where  by  producing  large  disloca- 
tions and  thereby  bringiuir  beds  of  difierent  character  together, 
the  general  regularity  of  the  contour  has  been  somewhat  altered. 
The  seconJ,  which  may  be  divided  under  the  two  heads  sub-aerial 
and  marine  denudation,  is  the  principal  agent  which  has  acted  in 
producing  the  present  outline  of  the  surface ;  while  glacial  action, 
although  it  has  produced  some  curious  effects,  as  we  shall  see  in 
the  sequel,  has  had  but  little  influence  upon  the  general  shape  of 
the  countrv. 

The  Jurassic  rocks  of  Yorkshire  form  an  isolated  range  of  hills 
cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  county,  and  from  the  elevated  ground 
composed  of  other  geological  formations,  by  a  scries  of  large  valleys, 
which  form  the  great  lines  of  drainage  of  this  part  of  England. 
From  their  peculiar  geological  construction  these  hills  present  a 
bold  front  to  the  north  and  west,  overlooking  the  great  plains  of 
the  Tees  and  Ouse ;  while  to  the  south  and  east  they  gradually 
fall  away  to  low  ground  beneath  the  escarpment  of  the  Wolds,  or 
are  cut  oflT  by  the  sea.  Owing  to  the  basin-shaped  form  of  the 
strata  the  greater  part  of  the  drainage  of  the  district  is  towards 
the  interior,  and  thence  southwards  by  tlie  gorge  of  the  Derwent 
at  Malton  ;  the  rest  of  the  area,  except  quite  the  outer  edge^  which 
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gives  rise  to  numerous  small  streams  that  either  join  the  Tees  or 
Ouse  or  flow  direct  to  the  sea,  is  drained  by  the  Esk,  which  flows 
east  into  the  sea  at  Whitby.  The  approximate  area  of  ground 
covered  bv  Jurassic  rocks  in  the^^e  several  districts  is  as  follows: — 

Drainage  of  the  Derwent  (within  the  Jurassic  basin)  about  530  square  miles. 

.,        „        Esk ,.     126 

„        „        Ouse  (over  Jurassic  rocks  only)  „     128  ,, 

f»  >»  leeS  }y  yy  yj  jf  ,,  /U  ff 

„        by  small  streams  direct  to  the  sea  coast         »    12B  ,, 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  area  included  within  the  drainage  of  the 
Derwent  is  considerably  more  than  all  the  other  regions  taken 
together.  We  shall  point  out  presently,  when  we  come  to  discuss 
the  origin  of  the  river  systems  of  the  district,  why  this  is  the  case, 
and  how  the  several  areas  of  drainage  have  been  determined  by 
the  position  of  the  rocks.  Of  the  above  rivers  the  Derwent,  the 
Esk,  and  the  numerous  small  streams  flowing  to  the  sea  belong 
particularly  to  this  district,  and  rising  in  these  hills,  give  life  and 
beauty  to  its  dales ;  the  Tees  and  the  Ouse,  on  the  other  hand, 
g:»thering  their  waters  principally  from  the  western  mountains, 
receive  merely  the  drainage  of  the  outer  edge  ;  and  although 
they  have  not  now  much  influence  on  its  scenery,  have  probably 
in  former  times  been  the  chief  agent  in  determining  the  western 
extension  of  these  rocks. 

Owing  to  the  generally  undisturbed  character  of  the  ground, 
and  to  the  absence  of  Drill  or  any  superficial  accumulation  over  a 
great  part  of  the  area,  the  north-eastern  part  of  Yorkshire  forms 
a  most  instructive  district,  and  one  well  adapted  for  teaching  the 
first  principles  of  physical  geology.  The  connexion  between  the 
scenery  and  the  denudation  of  the  rocks  is  most  marked ;  and, 
perhap?,  there  are  few  districts  of  England  where  the  simplest 
forms  of  denudation  are  more  cleariy  exposed  than  in  the  Tabular 
range  of  hDls,  and  along  the  sea  coast.  We  know  of  no  more 
instructive  lesson  than  is  afforded  by  the  series  of  tabular  escarp- 
ments in  the  gorge  of  Newtondale,  when  viewed  from  the  high 
ground  above  Levisham  Station ;  or  when  standing  on  the  high 
ground  about  Peak  to  look  back  along  the  coast  towards  the 
projecting  promontories  of  Filey  and  Flamborouirh  when  these  are 
lighted  up  by  the  evening  sun.  In  all  cases  we  plainly  see  that  the 
character  of  the  scenery  is  due  to  the  elevation  and  denudation  of 
the  ground.  The  former  by  raising  the  beds,  principally  to  the 
north,  and  in  a  less  degree  along  the  western  and  southern  sides 
of  the  area  h;is  produced  thai  {)eculiar  basin-shaped  Form  in  which 
;these  rocks  now  lie.  By  this  means  the  uppermost  of  the  Jurassic 
rocks  (the  Kimeridge  Olay)  was  raised  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Tees,  and  along  the  Vale  of  York,  between  two  and  three 
thousand  feet  above  its  present  level  in  the  Vale  of  Pickering, 
and  the  general  inclination  of  all  the  beds  in  a  south-east  direction 
produced. 

Although  the  elevation  of  the  ground  took  place  i)robably  at 
several  different  periods,  etill  the  most  marked  disturbances 
^vidently  occurred  at  the  close  of  the    Oolitic,  and  again  before 

0  c  2 
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the  commencement  of  the  Upper  Cretaceous  epoch.  By  the  first 
of  these  disturbances  a  ridge  was  formed  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ack)ani9  which  appears  to  have  separated  the  Lower  Cretaceous 
sea  of  the  north  from  that  of  the  south ;  while  by  a  further 
elevation  of  the  ground  these  deposits  were  extensively  denuded 
previous  to  the  formation  of  the  Chalk.  The  earlier  disturbance 
seems  to  have  been  the  most  violent  and  local  in  its  action, 
the  later  elevation  was  less  severe  but  more  universal.  The  first 
of  these  produced  the  elevation  along  an  east  and  west  line 
parallel  with  the  Hownrdian  Hills,  and  was  the  main  cause  in 
giving  the  Jurassic  rocks  the  basin-shaped  form  in  which  they 
now  lie.  The  violent  and  sudden  character  of  this  uplifting  of 
the  strata  along  this  range  of  hills  was  no  doubt  the  cause  of  the 
numerous  dislocations  in  this  portion  of  the  district.  All  the 
principal  faults  are  parallel  with  the  line  of  this  disturbance,  and 
are  evidently  due  to  the  unyielding  nature  of  the  rocks  to  forces 
acting  in  this  direction.  The  almost  entire  absence  of  any  faults 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  basin,  except  along  its  northern  and 
southern  edges,  seems  to  indicate  that  it  was  principally  at  these 
extremities  that  the  forces  of  elevation  were  exerted,  while  the 
general  parallelism  of  the  faults  in  these  two  areas  would  t^nd  to 
show  that  they  were  formed  at  the  same  period,  and  therefore  we 
may  surmise  that  the  northern  and  southern  elevations  are  pre- 
cretaceous.  With  regard  to  the  western  elevation  there  is  not 
much  evidence  to  go  upon.  Beyond  the  western  escarpment 
there  is  the  faulted  outlier  of  Borrowby,  running  in  a  north  and 
south  direction  parallel  with  that  escarpment ;  but  whether  these 
dislocations  are  of  the  same  age  as  the  east  and  west  ones,  or 
occurred  at  some  other  time,  there  is  no  means  of  ascertaining.* 
They  are  evidently  the  result  of  the  western  elevation  of  the 
Jurassic  rocks,  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  they  mark  the 
disturbances  of  a  later  epoch,  possibly  the  close  of  the  Lower 
Cretaceous,  when  we  know  that  the  eastern  part  of  Yorkshire  was 
subject  to  great  denudation.  Some  of  the  faults  along  the  coast 
are  even  of  more  recent  date  than  this,  for  instance,  the  B«d  CliiF 
fault  affects  the  Chalk  equally  as  much  as  the  older  rocks,  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Speeton  fault,  although  it  is  beyond 
the  district  we  are  now  describing. 

Since  the  elevation  of  the  ground  denudation  has  planed  off  the 
higher  strata,  and  caused  the  beds  to  crop  out  in  regular  sequence 
around  the  three  sides  of  the  basin  on  which  they  are  exposed. 
By  denudation  we  only  refer  to  that  which  has  produced  the 

5 resent  surface  of  the  ground.  During  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
urassic  epoch  some  portion  or  other  of  the  district  was,  as  we  have 
shown,  extensively  denuded ;  but,  as  we  have  treated  of  this  in 
the  chapter  on  the  physical  history  of  the  period,  we  need  now 
only  dwell  on  that  which  has  caused  the  present  form  of  the 
country,  and  influenced  its    scenery.      The  inequalities  of  the 


*  Mr.  HudlestOD  thioks  that  the  Peak  &ult,  with  .which  these  are  pfffallel,  may 
be  partly  of  pre-oolitic  age. 
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Burfiu^  are  almost  entirely  due  to  denudation ;  elevation,  in  this 
as  in  most  other  districts,  has  had  little  to  do  with   fashioning  the 

E resent  contour  of  the  ground.  The  higher  tracts  have  not 
een  raised  into  their  present  position  by  subterranean  forces,  but 
are  the  result  of  the  cutting  away  of  the  surrounding  ground^ 
which  has  left  behind  the  large  masses  of  strata  that  form  the 
existing  ranges  of  hi]ls,  and  although  the  disturbance  of  the  strata 
has  produced  some  minor  inequalities  in  the  more  faulted  districts, 
still  the  hills  and  valleys  due  to  this  cause  will  be  found  to  be 
rather  the  exception  than  the  rule.  The  present  configuration  of 
the  ground  is  the  work  of  the  engraver  of  nature,  although  it  is 
of  course  necessary  that  elevation  should  take  place  to  enable  it  to 
bring  its  forces  into  action.  *'  Uplieaval  has,  as  it  were,  raised  the 
rough  block  of  marble,  but  erosion  has  carved  that  block  into  the 
graceful  statue."  * 

Denudation  is,  as  we  have  said,  of  two  kinds,  sub«aerial  and 
marine ;  the  action  of  the  former  is  to  cut  vertically  into  the  strata, 
and  to  produce  a  more  or  less  irregular  surface,  that  of  the  latter 
to  work  horizontally,  and  form  a  generally  plam  or  slightly  sloping 
surface.  When  this  district  was  first  rising  above  the  sea,  it  is 
probable  that  the  action  of  the  waves  produced  such  a  level 
surface,  which  may  have  been  formed  of  the  Cretaceous  and  other 
newer  rocks,  but  we  have  now  no  evidence  of  the  nature  of  this 
plain,  or  of  how  far  marine  action  may  have  been  instrumental  in 
removing  the  superincumbent  strata ;  the  present  inequalities  of 
the  surface,  its  hills  and  valleys,  are  entirely  due  to  sub-aerial 
agents,  such  as  rain  and  rivers,  aided  by  frost  and  other  atmos* 
pheric  influences.  These  latter,  by  gradually  weathering  away 
the  softer  strata,  have  caused  the  harder  beds  to  stand  out  in  bold 
features,  the  principal  of  which,  from  the  great  thickness  of  some 
of  the  intervening  clays,  such  as  the  Lias,  the  Oxford,  and  the 
Kiraeridge  Clays,  are  particularly  marked.  The  rivers  also, 
besides  carrying  away  this  dissolved  and  disintegrated  material, 
have  deepened  their  own  cliannels,  and  formed  the  present  open 
valleys  and  narrow  gorges,  which  add  so  much  to  the  charm  and 
picturesqueness  of  the  scenery.  The  courses  of  these  valleys, 
their  direction,  form,  and  peculiarities,  offer  many  subjects  for 
reflection,  but  to  this  we  shall  return  again  presently. 

The  only  evidence  we  now  have  of  marine  action  is  that 
afforded  by  the  present  coast ;  here  the  power  of  the  waves  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  act  is  most  clear  and  unmistakable. 
The  softer  strata,  wherever  they  come  to  the  level  of  the  water, 
are  cut  back  at  a  greater  rate  than  the  harder  and  more  massive 
beds;  thus  the  numerous  promontories  and  bays  which  diversify 
this  coast  and  are  the  principal  cause  of  its  beauty  have  been 
produced.  If  we  examine  minutely,  either  in  the  field  or  by  the 
aid  of  a  geological  map,  tiie  various  bays  and  headlands  along  the 
coast,  we  perceive  in  every  case  there  is  a  reason  for  the  par- 
ticular form  which  the  coast  line  assumes.     Tnu^,  commencing  at 

the  south,  and  taking  only  the  more  prominent  features,  we  have 

1       .1    ■  ^ — » 

*  Sir  A.  Geikie,  Text  Book  of  Geologj,  p.  911,  IS82« 
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the  great  promontory  of  Flamborough  Head  formed  of  Chalk, 
which,  although  in  some  eases  moderately  soft,  yet  is  so  homo- 
geneous in  character,  and  porous  in  texture,  that  denudation  has 
comparatively  little  action  upon  it,  and  consequently  these  cliflfs 
project  far  beyond  those  formed  of  the  soft  clays  on  either  side. 
The  same  thing  occurs  on  the  opposite  side  of  Filey  Bay  ;  here 
the  hard  siliceous  sandstone  of  the  Calcareous  Grit  comes  t>  the 
level  of  the  water,  and  consequently  runs  out  in  a  narrow  pro- 
montory, from  both  sides  of  which  the  softer  clays  have  been 
worn  away. 

Omitting  the  minor  irregularities  in  the  coast  between  here  and 
Scarborough,  at  the  latter  place  the  Castle  cliff  affords  a  striking 
instance  of  the  ability  of  a  thick  bed  of  sandstone  to  resist 
the  force  of  denudation.  Again,  at  Robin  HooJ's  Bay,  on 
account  of  the  anticlinal  curve  into  which  the  strata  are  thrown, 
the  harder  beds  of  the  Middle  Lias  reach  the  shore*  and  protect 
the  two  headlands  known  as  the  North  and  South  Cheeks,  while 
the  softer  shales  of  the  Lower  Lias  have  been  worn  back  to  form 
this  romantic  bay.  Further  north  the  most  projecting  portions  of 
the  coast  at  Kettleness  and  Staithes  are  also  formed  of  this  rock, 
while  at  Huntcliff  the  comparatively  soft  Lower  Lias  shales  stand 
out  beyond  the  still  softer  Boulder  Clay,  which  forms  the  coast- 
line between  there  and  Redcar.  The  form  of  the  present  coast- 
line has  been  considerably  modified  by  dislocations  of  the  strata, 
which  have  brought  down  the  harder  beds  to  the  sea-level  in 
positions  where,  but  for  the  fact  of  these  faults,  softer  shale?  would 
have  cropped  out.  This  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  coast-line  pro- 
jecting at  Scarborough  and  at  Peak,  and  which  accordin^f  to  the 
histories  of  the  district  does  not  appear  to  have  been  much  worn 
away  during  the  period  of  which  we  have  any  record*  It  has 
been  stated  that  the  cliff  north  of  the  Abbey  at  Whitby  has 
receded  as  much  as  1,500  yards  since  the  foundation  of  the 
inonastry  in  656.t  This,  however,  must  be  an  error,  possibly 
from  the  fact  of  the  site  of  the  original  building  having  been 
further  from  the  sea  than  has  been  supposed.  Were  it  not  for  faults, 
and  their  attendant  rolls  of  the  strata,  the  outline  of  the  present 
coast  would  have  been  far  more  regular  than  it  is.  The  most 
prominent  headlands  would  have  been  where  the  hirder  rocks, 
which  are  succeeded  by  thick  beds  of  shale,  reach  the  shore, 
namely,  above  the  Kimeridge  Clay,  al>ove  the  Oxford  Clay,  and 
above  the  Lias.  The  two  former  of  these  have  given  ri<e  to  the 
headlands  of  Flamborough  and  Flley:t>  ^^^  latter  would  have  pro- 
duced a  prominent  headland  at  Blea  Wyke  but  for  the  accident  of 
the  Peak  fault,  which  has  protected  this  part  of  the  coasts  and 

*  Hinderwell,  History  of  Scarboiough,  pp.  53,  54 ;  Young,  Historr  of  Whhbj, 
Tol.  ri.,  p.  73S. 

t  N.  J.,  vol.  XXV.,  p.  24;  :  Convheare  mod  Phillips,  Geologr,  p.  273. 

X  The  exct^ptiooal  !!^harpn€S5  and  narrowness  of  the  Filer  piomontofy  may  be  doe 
to  the  presence  of  a  fault  i  probably  the  continuation  of  that  at  Biompton)  on  its 
southern  side,  which  has  brought  down  the  Kxmendge  Claj  into  ekwer  ptoximhj 
Ihan  it  wosid  otherwise  have  ^en. 
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prevented  the  Lias  shales  from  being  cut  back  to  any  extent 
Again,  Cayton  Bay,  to  the  south  of  Scarborough,  is  entirely  due 
to  faults  which  have  brought  the  Millepore  Bed,  the  hardest  rock 
of  this  part  of  the  coast,  to  the  level  of  the  water  at  the  two  angles 
of  the  bay.  North  of  Whitby  the  several  picturesque  bays  and 
headlands  seem  to  be  due  more  to  rolls  of  the  strata  than  to  actual 
faults. 

The  wearing  away  of  the  coast  by  the  8ea  is  much  assisted  by 
occasional  landslips,  which  bring  down  the  higher  part  of  the  cliff 
within  the  reach  of  the  waves,  where,  from  their  loose  and  shattered 
condition,  they  are  soon  carried  away.  For  this  reason  although 
landslips  on  a  greater  or  less  scale  are  constantly  occurring  at  one 
place  or  another  along  the  coast,  it  is  only  at  a  few  spots  where, 
from  their  greater  extent,  or  from  the  harder  nature  of  the  rock 
brought  down,  that  they  leave  any  trace  after  a  few  years.  The 
most  important  of  these  are  in  Cayton  Bay,  along  the  Staintondale 
cliffs,  at  Whitby,  at  Holms  Grove*  near  Goldsborough,  at  lluns- 
wick,t  and  near  Humniersea.  At  the  first  of  these  places  the 
Calcareous  Grit  has  been  brought  down,  and  form^  an  undercliff 
just  north  of  the  Pumping  Station.  Messrs.  Young  and  Bird  con- 
sidered that  this  slip  continued  most  of  the  way  to  Scarborough, 
occupying  all  the  low  ground  between  the  Calcareous  Grit  escarp- 
ment and  the  cliff,  and  consequently  they  misunderstood  the  coast 
section  between  these  places.  It  is,  however,  along  the  Stainton- 
dale cliffs  that  the  largest  of  these  subsidences  has  taken  place ; 
here,  for  a  distance  of  over  two  miles,  the  upper  part  of  the  cliff 
has  given  way,  forming  a  lower  terrace,  which  is  about  200  yards 
in  width,  and  covered  with  loose  blocks  and  irregular  mounds, 
which  frequently  inclose  ^mall  pools  of  water.  On  this  uneven 
surface  a  dense  growth  of  underwood  has  sprung  up,  which  much 
enhances  the  beauty  of  these  cliffs.  South  of  Hayburn  Wyke 
there  is  a  similar  undercliff,  extending  for  nearly  a  raile,  which  is 
stated  by  Young  and  Bird  to  have  been  formed  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  17th  century.  It  is  probable  that  both  ot 
these  landslips  affect  only  the  upper  part  of  the  cliff,  and  that  the 
shales  which  have  caused  them  occur  about  the  middle  of  the 
section,  and  not  at  its  base  ;  the  beds  along  the  lower  cliff  appear 
to  be  mostly  in  place,  and  are  not  a  repetition  of  those  seen  in  the 
higher  cliff  as  has  been  supposed.  The  landslip  at  Whitby,  which 
is  in  the  Upper  Lias  shales,  is  constantly  liable  to  move,  and  has 
done  so  recently,  as  is  shown  by  the  leaning  position  of  some  of 
the  houses  built  upon  it.  The  slip  near  Humtnersea,  although 
not  of  any  great  extent,  is  remarkable  from  the  fact  of  the  Iron- 
stone Series  having  come  down  in  a  nearly  solid  mass,  which  lies 
with  its  upturned  edges  exposed  to  the  waves,  so  that  these  beds, 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  inaccessible,  can  be  easily 
examined. 

*  Holmsgiiff.    Young  and  Bird,  Geological  Survey  of  the  Yorkshire  Coast,  2nd 
Ed.,  p.  150. 
t  This  slip  is  stated  to  have  occurred  about  200  yearp  agow 
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Aloug  the  inland  escarpments  there  are  also  several  remarkable 
landslips.  The  most  important  of  these  are  at  Brockholes  near 
Kirkby  Knowie,  and  at  WhitestonecHfE  That  at  Brockholea 
occurred  about  the  commencement  of  the  i)reaent  century,  and 
exposes  a  clear  section  of  a  portion  of  the  Grey  Limestone  Series 
and  the  beds  below.  At  Whitestonecliff  the  slip  is  of  much 
greater  extent,  and  from  the  massive  character  of  the  overhanging 
rock,  has  produced  a  much  grander  effect.  The  sinking  of  the 
hinder  part  of  the  detached  mass  more  readily  than  the  front  has 
formed  a  hollow  in  which  the  water  rests,  as  is  so  often  the  case 
on  a  small  scale  ;  this  is  now  occupied  by  Gormire  Lake,  which 
with  the  surrounding  cliffs  and  woods  has  produced  one  of  the 
most  weird  bits  cf  scenery  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

Here  also  we  see  that  the  genei*al  form  of  the  ground,  its  hills 
and  valleys,  have  been  produced  by  denudation,  wnich  has  carded 
out  the  valleys,  and  left  the  strata  that  compose  the  hills  standing  in 
their  regular  order  of  superposition.  In  this  manner  several  por- 
tions of  the  Jurassic  rocks  have  become  detached  from  the  main 
mass,  and  stand  out  as  more  or  less  isolated  hills.  Upleatham 
Hill,  Eston  Hill,  Roseberry  Topping,*  Whorl  Hill,  the  hills  near 
Kirkby  Knowie,  and  those  near  Hawnby,  Freebrough  Hill,  Danby 
Beacon,  Blakey  Topping,  Hackness,  and  many  others  are  remark- 
able instances  of  this,  while  the  general  surface  of  the  ground 
illustrates  the  manner  in  which  these  outliers  are  produced,  and 
gives  numerous  examples  of  them  in  every  stage  of  formation. 

From  its  general  physical  character  the  area  covered  by  the 
Jurassic  rocks  may  be  divided  into  three,  or  at  most  four  districts, 
which  corresprmd  with  the  main  geological  divisions  of  the  strata ; 
— ^the  low  ground  formed  by  the  Lias  along  the  northern  and 
western  margin ;  the  high  tract  of  land  and  swelling  moorlands 
composed  of  the  great  estuarine  and  marine  series  of  the  Lower 
Oolite  ;  the  tabular  range  of  hills  of  the  Middle  Oolite,  rising  to 
the  south  of  these  in  a  bold  escarpment,  and  forming  an  elevated 
plain,  which  curves  round  to  the  south  along  the  Howardian  Hills ; 
and  lastly  the  low  ground  enclosed  by  these  hills,  in  which  the 
Kimeridge  Clay  crops  out  forming  the  Vale  of  Pickering. 

The  first  of  these  districts,  which  includes  a  narrow  tract  of 
country  usually  averaging  about  four  miles  broad,  lying  at  the 
foot  of  the  Oolite  hills,  may  itself  be  divided  into  three  areas.  The 
northern,  constitutinff  the  plain  of  Cleveland,  forms  a  low  tract  of 
land  sloping  gradually  to  the  north  from  the  steep  escarpment  of 
the  Cleveland  Hilh  to  the  banks  of  the  Tees.  Although  the  sub- 
stratum of  this  district  is  formed  by  the  Liiis,  it  is  only  along  the 
flanks  of  the  hills  that  these  beds  are  exposed ;  the  rest  of  the 
surface  is  entirely  covered  with  Boulder-clay  and  gravel.  This 
ground  was  formerly  devoted  entirely  to  agriculture,  but  is  now 
studded  with  numerous  towns  and  villages,  which  the  working  of 
the  ironstone  in  the  neighbouring  hills,  and  the  manufacture  of 
iron,  have  brought  into  existence  or  greatly  increased.  The  western 

*  The  ancient  name  of  Roseberry  iras  Ohtneberg  or  Hogtenbei^  signifjing  High 
Hill.    Young  and  Bird,  loo.  oit,  p.  214. 
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portion  of  the  Lias  is  also  much  covered  by  Glacial  deposits, 
although  the  lowest  beds  stand  out  in  a  low  but  conspicuous  escarp^ 
ment  just  east  of  Northallerton  and  Thirsk.  This  district  forms  a 
gently  undulatin^c  country,  overlooking  the  central  part  of  the  vale 
which  is  occupied  by  the  Trias  ;  it  is  rendered  more  hilly  than  it 
would  otherwise  be  by  the  long  faulted  outlier  of  Borrowby,  which 
rises  in  its  midst.  The  third  and  southern  area  of  the  Lias  is  even 
more  obscured  by  Drift  than  those  just  mentioned,  and  from  this 
cause  it  is  only  with  considerable  difficulty  that  the  several  divisions 
can  be  made  out.  It  forms  a  low  range  of  hills,  extending  from 
Easingwold,  by  Stillington  and  Sheriff  Hutton,  to  the  Derwent^ 
constituting  the  watershed  between  that  river  and  the  Ouse; 
east  of  this  the  ground  becomes  more  free  of  Drift,  and  the  Lias 
itself  crops  out  in  a  narrow  belt  of  heavy  clay  land,  which  runs  out 
into  a  series  of  projecting  ridges,  between  the  numerous  small 
streams  that  come  down  from  the  Chalk  escarpment.  On  the 
whole,  therefore,  the  Lias  of  Yorkshire  partakes  very  little  of  the 
nature  of  a  true  Lias  district,  the  heavy  clay  lands  and  level  pluns 
usually  typical  of  the  latter  being  considerably  modified  by  the 
covering  of  Drift,  which  has  formed  a  lighter  soil  and  a  more 
undulating  country. 

The  Lower  Oolite,  which  rises  in  a  bold  escarpment  directly 
above  the  steep  slopes  of  the  Lias,  produces  a  very  different  class  of 
country.  These  hills  along  their  northern  and  western  edge  attain 
a  height  avera<{ing  from  800  to  1,400  feet  above  the  sea,  they  form 
a  range  of  elevated  moorlands,  intersected  by  numerous  deep 
valleys,  along  the  sides  of  which  the  harder  sandstones  frequently 
stand  out  in  lines  of  crags  and  bold  cliffy,  that  render  the  scenery 
very  wild  and  romantic.  The  general  surface  of  these  moors,  if 
they  were  not  so  frequently  intersected  by  large  valleys,  would  be 
wild  and  desolate  in  the  extreme,  and  even  now  in  many  parts  the 
cold  soil,  scattered  over  with  huge  blocks  of  white  siliceous  grit, 
has  a  very  dreary  and  dismal  aspect.  This  is,  however,  soon  dis« 
pelled  when  we  come  to  the  edge  of  one  of  the  great  valleys  of  the 
interior,  and  look  down  upon  the  cultivated  slopes  and  snug 
homesteads  nestled  along  their  sides 

The  above  style  of  scenery  applies  chiefly  to  the  country  south 
of  the  Esk ;  north  of  that  valley  the  Drift  rises  to  a  much  greater 
elevation,  and  along  the  eastern  and  northern  part  of  this  district 
has  completely  altered  its  character.  Here  tlie  old  valleys  have 
been  mostly  filled  up,  and  a  more  uniforgi  surface  produced,  which, 
although  retaining  the  main  features  of  the  old  pre-glacial  contour, 
is  now  only  broken  by  the  narrow  channels  in  which  the  present 
streams  run.  These  usually  form  little  wooded  defiles  between 
the  gently  swelling  hills.  The  curious  manner  also  in  which  two 
of  these  streams,  when  occupying  the  same  old  valley,  run  parallel 
with  each  other  for  long  distances,  with  only  a  narrow  ridge  ot 
Drift  between  them,  is  quite  a  characteristic  feature  of  the 
country.  The  soil  of  the  district  is  much  improved  by  this 
superficial  covering,  consequently  the  land  is  endosed  and  culti- 
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vated,  and  therefore  more  populous,  although  of  course  the  ereat 
increase  of  population  during  recent  years  is  due  to  the  working 
of  the  ironstone. 

The  third  *j;reat  district  is  that  covered  by  the  outcrop  of  the 
Middle  Oolite.  This  rises  along  the  southern  edge  of  that  just 
described  in  a  bold  escarpment,  which,  at  Black  Hambleton,  at  tarns 
a  height  of  1,300  feet,  but  falls  gradually  towards  the  east  to  not 
more  than  600  feet  above  sea-level.  It  forms  a  great  spreading 
tsibleland^  of  which  the  northern  pcirtioii  is  moorland  ;  but  being 
composed  of  porous  saud.-*tone  is  far  drier  than  tlie  moors,  where 
the  Estuarine  becls  of  the  Lower  Oolite  crop  out.  Towards  the 
south  the  <!round  gradually  declines,  and  higher  beds  come  on, 
which  consisting  principdly  of  limestone  render  the  soil  more 
fertile,  and  it  is  consequently  enclosed  and  cultivated.  The  slope 
of  the  ground  towanis  the  Vale  of  Pickering  is  usually  very 
regular ;  biit  where  the  beds  are  faulted  up,  as  at  AUerston,  the 
change  is  more  al)rupt. 

This  table-land  is  cut  through  by  a  series  of  profound  gorges, 
that  at  Langdale  is  nearly  600  feet  deep,  and  only  about  half  a 
inile  wide  at  the  summit,  by  which  the  rivers  that  gather  their 
waters  from  the  northern  moorlands  escape  to  join  the  main  stream 
of  the  Derwent.  The  sides  of  the.*e  valleys  are  usually  clothed 
with  plantations,  which  considerably  adds  to  their  beauty ;  in 
some  of  the  deeper  gorges,  where  the  lower  parts  are  planted, 
while  the  upper  is  left  open  moorland,  the  contrast  between  the 
green  foliage  and  the  purple  heather  is  very  ?triking.  At  their 
western  end  these  hills  curve  round  forming  the  lofty  plateau  of 
Hambleton,  which  overlooking  the  Vale  of  York  terminates  in 
the  grand  mural  precipices  of  Whitestone  Cliff,  and  Roulstou 
Scar  900  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain.  On  the  south  the^e 
hills  are  sharply  cut  off  by  the  peculiar  faulted  valley  at  Ample- 
forth,  to  which  we  shall  refer  again  presently.  Beyond  this  the 
Middle  Oolites  are  again  continued  in  an  easterly  direction  to 
Malton,  constituting  what  are  known  as  the  Howardian  range  of 
hills ;  a  little  to  the  east  of  which  they  pass  beneath  the  escarp- 
ment of  the  Chalk,  and  thus  complete  the  third  side  of  the  horse- 
shoe with  which  these  ranges  of  hilU  enclose  the  Vale  of  Picker- 
ing. Throughout  the  Howardian  Hills  the  general  dip  of  the 
strata  is  towards  the  north  ;  so  that  the  beds  along  their  southern 
edge  form  a  series  of  sharp  features,  which  however  are  frequently 
interrupted  by  faults,  and  consequently  the  general  regularity  of 
the  hills  is  more  broken  than  in  the  northern  area.  In  this  district 
the  several  divisions  of  the  Middle  and  Lower  Oolites  are  also 
much  thinner  than  along  the  northern  and  western  ranges;  for 
this  reason  the  escarpments  aie  smaller,  and  the  contour  less 
elevated,  giving  rise  to  a  tamer  style  of  country,  but  one  more 
favourable  for  agriculture.  The  undulating  character  of  the 
ground  is  well  adapted  to  the  formation  of  parks ;  and  conse- 
quently the  country  is  thickly  covered  with  important  residences, 
Buch  as  Kewburgh  Park,  Gilling,  Brandsby,  Hovingham,  Wigan- 
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thorpe,  Castle  Howard,  Hildenley,  and  Birdsall,  which  cover  a 
large  portion  of  the  area,  and  almost  form  one  continuous 
inclosure. 

The  fourth  and  remaining  area  into  which  we  may  divide  the 
north-eastern  part  of  Yorkshire  is  the  great  valley  extending 
from  the  foot  of  the  Hambleton  Hills  at  Helmsley  to  the  sea- 
coast  at  Filey.  This  depression,  which  is  known  as  the  Vale  of 
Pickering,  is  enclosed  on  the  north,  west,  and  south  by  the  ranges 
of  hills  just  described.  It  is  drained  by  the  Derwent  and  its 
tributary  the  Rye,  which  curiou5?ly  enough,  instead  of  flowing 
out  at  the  open  end  towards  Filey,  has  cut  through  the  Oolitic 
hills  to  the  eouth  ofMalton.  The  eastern  portion  of  this  valley  is 
nearly  a  level  plain  composed  of  alluvial  deposits;  it  is  less  than 
100  feet  above  sea-level,  and  until  improvements  were  made  in 
the  drainage  was  largely  occupied  by  marbhes.  Towards  the 
western  end  the  Kimeridge  Clay  rises  up  fiom  l)eneath  the 
alluvium  and  forms  a  series  of  low  but  prominent  hills  which 
help  to  diversify  the  landscape. 

With  the  exception  of  the  last,  these  several  regions  are 
separated  from  each  other  by  the  main  features  of  the  district 
These  occur  where  there  is  the  greatest  geological  difference 
between  succeeding  strata,  for  instance  where  a  thick  bed  of 
porous  sandstone  succeeds  to  a  considcrabla  thickness  of  shale ; 
by  the  weathering  away  of  which  the  rock  stands  out  in  a  bold 
feature  overlooking  the  beds  below.  The  thickest  beds  of  shale 
are  the  Lias  and  Oxford  Clay,  and  therefore  it  is  just  above  their 
outcrop  that  we  get  the  main  features  of  the  disfrict.  Where 
the  Oxford  Clay  becomes  very  thin,  or  dies  out,  as  in  the  south- 
west, the  Calcareous  Grit  and  Kellawa)  s  Rock  come  together  in 
one  great  feature  as  at  Whitestone  Clifl-  and  Roulston  Scar; 
while  in  the  Howardian  Hills,  where  all  the  beds  are  much 
thinner,  the  escarpments  are  consequently  on  a  smaller  scale.  The 
minor  features  of  the  district  are  also  formed  in  the  same  manner^ 
but  from  the  several  divisions  of  the  strata  being  thinner,  and 
from  the  difference  in  hardness  between  them  being  less,  they  are 
not  nearly  so  strongly  marked.  The  character  of  many  of  these 
beds  is  aLso  very  im persistent;  so  that,  although  they  may  make 
very  conspicuous  features  at  one  place,  they  are  entirely  lost  a 
short  distance  off.  In  fact  with  the  exception  of  the  main  features 
just  mentioned  the  only  other  beds  that  can  be  followed  in  this 
manner  are  the  Kellaways  Rock,  the  Grey  Limestone  and  the 
Sandy  Series  of  the  Middle  Lias.  The  higher  divisions  of  the 
Middle  Oolite  are  traced  more  by  the  character  of  the  ground 
than  by  the  actual  features  that  they  make.  The  mode  of  weather- 
ing of  the  several  beds  also  produces  a  different  contour,  thus  the 
Kimeridge  Clay  usually  forms  a  flat  or  undulating  valley,  the 
higher  beds  of  the  Middle  Oolite  round  swelling  hills  wnich 
repose  on  the  flat  table-lands  of  the  Lower  Calcareous  Grit.  This 
latter  runs  out  into  the  great  projecting  nabs  or  headlands 
between  the  principal  valleys  and  stream-courses  that  intersect  the 
hills^  and  along  the  flanks  of  which  the  Oxford  Clay  fotms  a 
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steep  altnoet  precipitous  bank.  At  the  foot  of  this,  which  is  the 
higher  main  escarpment,  the  Eel  la  ways  Bock  forms  a  narrow 
terrace ;  this,  from  the  strong  jointing  of  the  rock,  and  its 
tendency  to  run  into  hard  concretionary  masses,  weathers  into 
numerous  small  projecting  nabs  that  are  very  characteristic  of  the 
rock.  In  some  cases  the  Kellaways  Rock  covers  a  larger  area  of 
surface ;  this  appears  to  be  where  the  bed  is  thickest,  or  where 
from  its  position  on  a  watershed  the  denudation  \»  le:ist.  Beneath 
this  the  Lower  Oolite  forms  a  great  spreading  moorland,  over 
which  the  outcrop  of  sandstones  and  shales  occurs  with  appa- 
rently but  little  regularity,  and  having  but  few  features  that  can 
be  followed  for  any  distance.  The  principal  however  of  these  is 
that  caused  by  the  sandstone  known  as  the  "  Moor  Grit'*  which 
nearly  always  forms  a  prominent  bank,  and  enables  the  outcrop  of 
the  Grey  Limestone  Series  to  be  traced  with  much  greater  facility 
than  would  be  the  case  if  this  bed  was  absent.  In  the  north-west 
of  the  area  the  fossiliferous  grit,  which  is  classed  with  the  Grey 
Limestone,  also  makes  a  conspicuous  feature,  and  forms  a  more 
gritty  soil  than  any  other  member  of  the  Oolite.  With  these 
exceptions  the  Lower  Oolite  generally  forms  a  lofty  undulating 
moorland,  intersected  by  deep  valleys,  with  here  and  there  a  bed 
of  sandstone  rising  in  a  steep  bank. or  line  of  crags  which  relieve 
the  otherwise  monotonous  character  of  the  ground.  The  base- 
ment beds  of  the  Lower  Oolite,  which  form  the  lower  of  the  two 
main  escarpments,  are  usually  the  most  rocky  part  of  the  series, 
and  give  rise  to  a  second  lofty  precipitous  bank,  which  is 
occasionally,  as  at  Battersby  Crags,  near  the  head  of  Bilsdale,  and 
at  a  few  other  places,  a  vertical  cliff.  Below  this  the  shales  of  the 
Upper  Lias  make  a  steep  slope  which  gradually  flattens  out  as  it 
approaches  the  sandy  beds  of  the  Middle  Lias  that  run  out  in  a 
low  terrace  in  those  districts  that  are  free  from  Drift ;  while 
below  this  again  the  ground  gradually  falls  away  in  a  nearly 
level  plain  towards  the  lowest  portions  of  the  Vales  of  York  and 
Tees. 

Although  the  tendency  of  all  features  is  to  run  with  the  strike 
of  the  beds,  or  at  right  angles  to  the  dip,  it  is  only  in  a  general 
manner  that  this  direction  is  maintained.  The  regularity  of  the 
escarpments  is  frequently  broken  by  the  intersection  of  the  large 
valleys,  which  cut  across  them,  and  cause  the  features  to  bend  round 
on  either  side,  so  that  their  direction  is  in  many  cases  altered. 
These  valleys  play  an  important  part  in  the  physical  geology  of 
the  district,  and  are  the  principal  cause  of  the  peculiar  character 
of  its  scenery.  We  may,  therefore,  consider  how  these  valleys  were 
formed,  and  why  the  streams  chose  the  particular  courses  in  which 
they  flow  at  the  present  time.  It  is  now  generally  admitted  that 
narrow  winding  valleys,  such  as  these  which  intersect  the  Oolitic 
rocks,  were  formed  by  the  streams  which  flow  through  them,  and 
are  not  the  result  of  fracture  or  marine  erosion ;  but  it  is  not  so 
clear  to  the  ordinary  observer  how  they  manage  to  cut  through 
great  escarpments,  or  why,  when  they  apparently  have  a  dear 
open  course  to  the  sea,  they  frequently  choose  a  more  indirect  and 
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difficult  route.  On  looking  at  the  map  it  will  be  obsefved  that 
the  greater  nuuiber  of  rivers  cross  the  large  escarpnaents ;  in  fact^ 
with  the  exception  of  the  EpIc,  all  the  larger*  stn  ams  flow  south^ 
Jind  cut  through  the  range  of  hills  formed  by  the  Middle  Oolites, 
producing  gorges  from  500  to  600  feet  in  depth.  If  these  gorges 
did  not  originate  in  cracks  or .  disruptions  of  the  strata,  of  which 
there  is  certainly  no  evidence,  they  must  have  been  formed  by  the 
denuding  power  of  the  stream  ;  but  it  is  not  so  clear  at  first  sight 
how  they  could  have  breached  the  line  of  bold  hills  standing  in 
their  way.  This  difficulty  is  however  got  over  when  we  re- 
member that  some  streams  must  have  commenced  to  flow  as  soon 
as  the  ground  rose  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  before  the 
present  inequalities  of  the  surface  were  produced.  These  would 
naturally  follow  the  inclination  of  the  ground,  which  would 
coincide  with  the  general  dip  of  the  beds,  varied  here  and  there 
by  local  rolls  of  the  strata.  This  is  just  what  occurs  in  the 
present  case.  South  of  the  Esk  watershed,  the  general  dip  of  all 
the  strata  is  inwards  or  towards  the  centre  of  the  horseshoe  in 
which  they  are  arranged  ;  this  consequently  is  the  direction  of  all 
the  streams,  with  the  notable  exception  of  the  Derwent  at  Malton, 
to  which  we  shall  refer  again  presently,  and  it  is  evident  that 
their  initial  direction  was  (^iven  them  when  the  ground  uniformly 
sloped  in  that  direction.  Whether  this  surface  was  composed  of 
Cretaceous  rocks,  Kinieridge  Clay,  or  merely  the  harder  beds  of 
the  Middle  Oolite  is  icumaterial ;  either  of  these  formations,  if 
they  extended  to  the  northern  limit  of  drainage,  would  produce  a 
slope  in  the  same  direction  as  that  of  the  present  rivers.  The 
streams  thus  once  begim  would  continue  to  deepen  their  channels 
at  a  greater  rate  than  that  at  which  the  intervening  ranges  of 
hills  were  cut  back  by  purely  sub-aerial  waste ;  and  thus  the 
court«e8  first  chosen  would  be  retained,  although  they  may  now 
appear  to  be  the  most  difficult. 

Nearly  coinciding  with  the  northern  limit  of  the  Derwent 
drainage  is  a  great  anticlinal  axis  running  from  the  moors  west  of 
Burton  Head  across  the  higher  ground  to  the  coast  a;t  Bobin 
Hood's  Bay.  North  of  this  line  the  strata  roll  over  and  dip 
towards  the  north;  and,  although  the  uniformity  of  dip  is 
occasionally  interrupted  by  minor  axes  of  elevation,  the  general 
inclination  is  in  that  direction.  For  this  reason  the  whole  of  the 
drainage  north  of  the  anticlinal  flows  north  or  east  to  the  sea- 
coast,  and  is  entirely  separated  from  that  of  the  Derwent  and  its 
tributaries.  In  some  cases  a  valley  running  south  appears  to  be 
connected  with  one  falling  in  the  ojiposite  direction.  A  good 
example  of  this  is  at  the  summit  level  of  the  Malton  and  Whitby 
Railway,  where  it  crosses  over  from  the  Newton  Dale  valley 
into  that  of  the  Eller  Beck.  Both  of  the  streams  which  flow  down 
these  valleys  rise  inJJ^bogs  or  peaty  swamps  at  the  summit  of 
drainage,  the  former  in  Fen  Bogs,  the  latter  in  May  Moss ;  but 
the  source  of  the  Eller  Beck  is  300  fieet  higher  than  that  ci  the 
Newton  Dale  stream.  The  most  curious  circumstance,  however, 
connected  with  the  flow  of  these  streams  is  that  tb»  Eller  Beck, 
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after  a .  course  of  over  two  miles  in  a  well-formed  valley,  flows 
across  the  end  of  Fen  Bogs  at  the  head  of  Newton  Dale,  and 
'  instead  of  continuing  down  that  valley,  turns  north  to  join  the 
£sk.  Let  us  now  consider  how  this  anomaly  may  have  arisen. 
If  we  trace  the  watershed  on  a  map  we  observe  that  the  line 
makes  a  considerable  bend  to  the  south,  where  it  crosses  the  head 
waters  of  the  Eller  Beck  at  May  Moss,  and  consequently  the 
source  of  this  stream  is  a  long  way  to  the  south  of  the  anticlinal 
axis,  which  we  have  meniioned  as  parting  these  two  water-systems. 
If  the  initial  <lirection  of  these  streams  was,  as  we  have  stated, 
originally  determined  by  this  axis,  it  is  evident  that  the  Eller 
Beck  cannot  at  first  have  joined  the  Esk ;  how  then  came  it  to 
do  so,  and  to  flow  across  the  head  waters  of  another  stream. 
Except  from  the  blocking  up  of  its  course  by  glacial  action,  from 
the  production  of  open  fissures,  or  from  the  alteration  of  the  level 
of  the  surface  by  subterranean  movements,  the  only  manner  in 
which  a  stream  can  cros**  a  ridge  is  by  gradually  cutting  its 
way  backwards,  and  this  is  the  way  we  would  suggest  that  the 
alteration  in  the  course  of  the  Eller  Beck  has  been  brought 
about.  The  head  waters  of  this  stream  originally  flowed  through 
the  hollow  now  occupied  by  the  Fen  Bogs,  and  down  Newton 
Dale  ;  but  as  the  lower  part  of  the  course,  which  was  then  a 
separate  stream,  cut  its  way  back,  it  tiipped  the  higher  waters, 
and  converted  them  along  the  northern  channel,  while  the  Newton 
Dale  stream,  being  deprived  of  the  upper  portion  of  its  drainage, 
formed  its  present  source,  when  from  the  lack  of  denudation  the 
growth  of  peat  took  place. 

Another  instance  of  the  alteration  of  an  old  streatn-course,  but 
arising  from  a  totally  diflferent  cause,  is  that  of  the  valley  of  the 
Derwent  below  Hackness,  and  again  at  Mtdton.  In  both  of  these 
cases  the  the  river  for-akes  an  apparently  open  valley  to  the  east, 
and  cuts  its  way  south  through  narrow  defiles  in  some  of  the 
hardest  rocks  of  the  district.  Thei*e  can  l)e  but  little  doubt  that 
in  each  instance  the  larger  valley  was  at  one  time  open  to  the  east, 
and  such  would  even  now  be  the  case  if  the  Boulder  Clay  and 
other  superficial  deposits  which  cover  the  solid  rocks  were  removed. 
In  the  first  case,  from  the  gradual  increase  in  width,  it  is  evident 
that  the  great  open  valley  along  which  the  New  Cut  is  carried 
towards  Scalby  is  the  continuation  of  that  of  the  Derwent  at 
Hacknesji.*  TliC  width  of  the  present  valley  of  the  Derwent 
above  where  it  turns  off  from  its  old  course  is  about  1,100  yards; 
that  of  the  old  coiur^e  between  Seamer  Moor  and  Hackness  Hill 
is  1,700  yards;  while  the  Forge  Valley  down  which  the  river 
now  flows  is  only  between  400  and  50v>  yards  wide.t  Thus  we 
see  that  the  present  gorge  of  the  Forge  X^alley  is  only  about  a 
quarter  of  the  size  of  the  now   disused  valley  running  to  the  east, 

*  The  colouriug  of  the  nix-inch  geological  raaps  renders  this  very  apparent,  and 
if  the  two  sheets  77  and  93  be  placed  together  the  difference  in  size  between  the 
Forge  Valley  and  that  running  towards  dcalby  is  very  striking. 

t  These  measurements  are  taken  from  the  edge  of  the  escarpments  overlooking 
,  the  valleys. 
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althoagh  botH  are  in  a  similar  class  of  rocks  ;  and  therefore  either 
the  river  must  have  been  larger  and  more  powerful  when  this 
valley  was  cut  out  or  it  must  have  taken  a  longer  time  in  its 
formation.  We  have  observed  that  all  the  rivers  traversing  the 
Tabular  Hills  flow  souths  how  then  was  it  that  the  Derwent 
should  have  an  easterly  trend  given  to  this  part  of  its  course. 
The  explanation  seems  simple  enough.  All  the  streams  had  their 
initial  direction  given  to  them  by  the  inclination  of  the  strata, 
which  was  southerly,  but  here  this  general  uniformity  is  interrupted 
by  a  roll  up  of  the  beds  along  an  anticlinal  axis  runnin<r  from 
Lockton  to  Scarborough  ;*  this  would  naturally  have  the  effect  of 
turning  the  waters  along  its  course  off  to  the  eastward,  and  in 
this  manner  it  is  probable  that  the  easterly  direction  of  Troutedale 
and  this  portion  of  the  Derwent  was  brought  about.  The  most 
curious  point  however  in  connexion  with  this  old  valley  is  not 
how  it  came  to  be  formed  but  how  it  was  that  the  old  course  of 
the  river  was  altered  and  diverted  from  this  channel.  This  could 
only  have  been  brought  about  in  two  ways,  either  by  the  upheaval 
of  the  ground  to  the  eastward,  or  by  an  accumulation  of  Boulder 
Clay  blocking  the  channel  in  this  direction.  The  first  of  these 
suppositions  is  very  improbable,  while  there  is  abundant  evidence 
that  large  masses  of  Boulder  CLiy  have  been  deposited  over  the 
lower  ground  between  here  and  the  coast.  These  at  present 
cover  the  whole  of  the  lower  ground  to  the  eastward,  and  in 
places  are  of  great  thickness,  there  being  as  much  as  200  feet 
exposed  in  the  sea  clifff*,  and  it  is  supposed  that  there  are  100  feet 
more  helow  that  level  at  Scarborough.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
thej»e  beds  extended  some  way  further  seawards,  and  probably  rose 
to  a  greater  height  than  they  are  now  found.  The  summit  of  the 
escarpment  at  the  entrance  to  Forge  Valley  is  only  about  430 
feet  above  sea-level ;  this  is  consitlerably  below  the  level  at  which 
we  still  find  patches  of  Boulder  Clay  on  Seamer  Moor,  and  at 
Suffield,  so  that  if  the  gound  to  the  east  were  filled  with  glacial 
deposits  to  this  level,  or  even  if  the  North  Sea  were  held  by  a 
large  body  of  ice,  as  it  must  have  been  during  the  glacial  period, 
the  waters  of  the  Derwent  would  be  dammed  back,  and  forced  to 
overflow  the  escarpment  at  the  lowest  point,  which  is  where  the 
Forge  Valley  now  is.  There  is  also  additional  evidence  of  the 
post-<zlacial  age  of  this  valley  from  the  fact  of  it  being  entirely 
free  from  Glacial  beds,  while  the  great  valley  to  the  east  towards 
Scalby,  and  that  by  which  the  railway  approaches  Scarborough 
are  both  filled  with  these  deposits.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the 
original  course  of  the  Derwent  may  have  wound  round  by  these 
valleys,  and  so  reached  the  Vale  of  Pickering  east  of  Seamer ; 
but  whether  it  did  so,  or  entered  the  sea  near  Scarborough,  is  not 
very  clear ;  it  is  very  probable  that  the  course  of  this  river  has 
been  altered  more  than  once,  and  from  the  great  depth  of  the 
Boulder  Clay  at  Scarborough  it  would  seem  that  it  once  lay  in 

*  Memoirs  of  the  Geol.  Survej.    EzplaDation  of  Quarter-Sheets  95  S.W.  and 
S.K.,  p.  41. 
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that  direction.  The  following  quotation  from  Leland  (fol.  49), 
showing  that  the  drainage  of  this  district  has  been  altered  by 
natural  agencies  within  historic  times,  is  curious,  ''  The  com- 
mune opinion  js  yet  that  part  of  Darwent  Water  ran  to 
Scarbnrgd,  but  by  excaving  of  two  sides  of  hilles,  stones  and 
yerth  felle  in  great  quant'rtie  doun  and  stoppid  that  course." 
Of  course  this  does  not  refer  to  the  great  pre-glacial  valley  we 
have  been  describing,  but  probably  to  the  overflow  of  the  Derwent 
into  the  Scalby  Beck ;  which  channel  has,  in  more  recent  times^ 
been  again  opened  out  by  the  drainage  works  in  connexion  with 
the  New  Cut. 

The  gorge  below  Malton  seems  to  have  been  formed  in  a 
similar  manner  to  the  Forge  Valley,  but  with  this  difference  that 
an  older  stream  course  probably  existed  on  the  same  site.  This 
stream,  from  the  northerly  dip  of  the  beds  here,  wotild  originally 
flow  north  into  the  Vale  of  Pickering,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
Wath  Beck  near  Hovingham  and  other  streams  in  these  hills  ;  hut 
from  the  limited  area  of  drainage  it  would  not  have  been  any 
larger  than  these  streams.  Now  if  we  suppose  the  eastern  end  of 
the  Vale  of  Pickering  to  be  blocked  by  Boulder  Clay  the  drainage 
must  naturally  find  its  way  out  at  the  lowest  point ;  this  appears 
to  have  been  at  the  head  of  the  little  valley  which  we  suppose  to 
have  occupied  the  position  of  the  present  course  of  the  Derwent 
below  Malton.  By  gradually  lowering  the  higher  part  of  this 
valley  it  would  in  course  of  time  change  its  slope  to  the  opposite 
direction,  and  eventually  drain  the  vale  of  Pickering  which 
during  this  period  must  have  been  a  lake.  That  there  is  nothing 
impossible  in  this  rever<«al  of  the  strejm  below  Malton  is  seen 
when  we  examine  the  levels  of  the  different  watersheds.  The 
edge  of  the  escarpment,  where  it  is  cut  by  the  present  valley  at 
Eirkham  is  between  200  and  250  feet  above  sea-level ;  the  level 
of  the  Boulder  Clay,  which  now  blocks  the  Vale  of  Pickering 
near  Filey,  is  130  feet ;  so  that  it  only  requires  the  Glacial  deposits 
along  the  sea-coast  to  have  been  about  100  feet  thicker  to  have 
sent  the  water  over  the  depression  to  the  south  of  Malton.  As 
an  instance  of  how  easily  this  may  be  accomplished  we  may  take 
the  case  of  the  Wath  Beck;  here  the  level  of  the  watershed, 
separating  it  from  the  Vale  of  York,  is  about  250  feet  above  sea- 
level  ;  consequently,  if  the  watershed  at  Malton  had  not  been 
slightly  lower,  the  drainage  must  have  escaped  by  this  valley,  and 
the  course  of  this  stream  would  have  been  reversed,  and  have 
flowed  townrd-*  the  Vale  of  York  instead  of  northwards  to  the 
Vale  of  Pickering  as  it  now  does.* 

If  this  latter  valley  was  a  lake  for  any  length  of  time  there 
should  b^  some  proot  of  a  shore  line  either  in  the  form  of  gravels 
or  terraces  along  its  margin.  Although  these  have  been  mostly 
swept  away  by  subsequent  denudation  there  is  still  some  evidence 
of  their  former  existence.  The  most  marked  tenace  at  the  present 
time  is  that  on  the  north  side  of  the  vallev  at  Hutton  Bushel,  the 

*  The  OiUing  erosion  has  no  connexion  with  the  river-systems  of  the  countr/, 
imd  is  probably  of  later  date  than  any  of  these  river  gorges. 
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level  of  which  is  a  little  more  than  200  feet  above  the  sea^  that  is 
exactly  at  the  level  that  a  beach  would  be  formed  when  the  exit 
from  this  lake  was  across  the  hills  south  of  Malton.  Below  this 
there  are  two  minor  terraces  not  so  well  marked  at  about  the  100 
d;nd  140-feet  contour,  which  probably  denote  periods  during  which 
the  denudation  of  the  Malton  gorge  was  for  a  time  checked.  Besides 
this  there  are  no  distinctly-marked  terraces,  but  there  is  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  gravel  here  and  there,  all  of  which  is  below 
the  250^eet  contour.^  The  fact  of  the  Kimeridge  Clay,  over  the 
western  end  of  the  valley,  rising  into  hills  which  are  readily 
denuded,  and  the  sides  of  which  are  constantly  slipping,  may 
account  for  there  being  no  terraces  or  evidence  of  a  shore-line  in 
this  dirqction.f 

Besides  the  important  instance  of  the  Derwent  there  are  several 
cases  in  which  the  minor  streams  of  the  district  have  altered  their 
courses.  The  principal  of  these  is  the  Settrington  Beck  below 
North  Qrimston,  which  originally  flowed  westwards  across  the 
Oolitic  limestone  to  Auburn  Hill ;  but  now  has  abandoned  that 
course,  which  is  a  dry  valley  of  over  three  miles  in  length,  and 
flows  due  north  to  Settrington.  What  was  the  cause  of  this 
alteration  is  not  very  clear,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  effected 
by  the  denudation  of  the  Kimeridge  Clay  between  here  and 
Malton,  previous  to  the  formation  of  the  alluvial  terrace  which 
now  covers  that  ground.  If  this  was  the  case  it  is  very  probable 
that  the  short  valley,  which  crosses  the  Oolitic  ridge  at  New 
Malton,  and  which  is  exactly  opposite  to  Auburn  Hill  was  the 
ori^nal  mouth  of  the  Settrington  Beck.  There  is  also  an  old 
valley  at  Peasholm  just  north  of  Scarborough  that  has  been 
excavated  by  some  stream  which  has  now  abandoned  this  course. 
Very  likely  this  valley  was  the  continuation  of  Scalby  Beck, 
which  has  had  its  course  shortened  by  the  denudation  of  the  sea, 
as  will  probably  happen  again  before  long  above  Scalby  Mill 
Another  abandoned  valley  is  that  on  the  eastern  side  of  Oliver's 
Mount,  called  Deep  Dale,  which  must  have  been  formed  by  some 
stream  larger  than  that  now  flowing  through  it.  In  this  case  also 
it  is  evident  that  the, denudation  of  the  coast  hat*,  by  curtailing  the 
gathering  ground  of  any  stream  that  could  flow  through  this 
valley,  brought  about  the  change. 

The  only  other  valley,  within  the  area  of  the  Derwent  drainage, 
which  presents  any  peculiarity  is  the  hollow  between  Gilling  and 
Coxwold.  This  does  not  appear  to  have  been  formed  by  any 
river,  but  to  be  the  result  of  purely  sub-aerial  waste,  possibly  aided 
at  one  period  by  marine  action  to  sonic  extent  It  is  in  &ct  a 
remarkable  instance  of  a  faulted  vaUey,  its  presence  being  entirely 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  softer  Kimeridge  Clay  is  here  faulted 

*  There  are  indications  of  gravel  terraces  jast  above  the  200-feet  eontour  at 
Allerston  and  other  places,  but  they  are  mere  fragments  and  not  sufficiently  diatinet 
to  show  on  a  map. 

f  The  fact  of  the  Vale  of  Pickering  having  been  a  lake  or  an  estuary  has  been 
noticed  by  Dr.  Buckland,  Prof.  Phillips,  and  othen  i  but  these  au^on  did  npJt 
produce  much  evidence  in  support  of  the  statement. 
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down  between  the  harder  beds  of  the  Middle  Oolite,  which  rifle 
up  on  either  side  in  bold  escarpments,  and  is  more  readily  worn 
away  than  these  massive  rocks.  This  we  consider  to  have  been  of 
later  date  than  the  other  valleys  connected  with  the  Vale  of 
Pickering,  for  althoug-h  the  present  watershed  here  (225  feet)  is 
about  on  an  equal  level  with  the  escarpment  south  of  Malton,  and 
therefore  does  not  affect  the  theory  of  the  formation  of  that  vcdiey ; 
still  even  if  it  were  lower  the  softer  character  of  the  Kimeridgo 
Clay  would  cause  it  to  be  denuded  away  at  a  greater  rate  than 
the  Oolitic  rocks,  and  therefore  it  need  not  have  existed  at  the 
time  when  the  Malton  gorge  was  opened. 

Many  of  the  streams  which  enter  the  Vale  of  Pickering, 
especially  on  the  north  side,  flow  underground  for  some  distance 
This  occurs  wherever  the  large  valleys  crossing  the  Tabular  hills 
pass  over  the  outcrop  of  the  oolitic  limestone  in  ^he  upper  part  of 
the  Middle  Oolite.  Here  the  streams  by  gradually  dissolving 
away  Uiese  calcareous  strata  have  formed  underground  channels  in 
which  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  water  is  now  diverted,  the 
original  course  at  the  surface  being  dry  except  dicing  wet  seasons. 
This  is  the  case  with  all  the  streams  between  Helmsley  and 
Pickering ;  for  instance  a  portion  of  the  river  Rye  sinks  a  little 
above  Helmsley  and  comes  out  near  Rye  House  more  than  a  mile 
below.  The  Riccal  begins  to  disappear  about  a  mile  north  of  the 
Helmsley  and  Eirkby  Moorside  road,  and  rises  again  some  distance 
south  of  this  road.  The  Hodge  Beck  is  lost  soon  after  passing 
Hold  Caldron  Mill,  and  rises  again  in  the  deep  basin  of  Howkeld 
Head  more  than  a  mile  below  and  a  third  of  a  mile  east  of  its  old 
channel.  The  Dove  enters  the  rocks  just  below  Yoadwath  Mill 
and  comes  out  again  at  Spring  Head  about  half  a  mile  lower 
down.  Hutton  Beck  sinks  about  a  mile  and  a  half  above  Catter 
Bridge,  a  little  below  which  it  rises  again  under  the  new  name 
Catter  Beck.  The  river  Seven  also  sinks  above  Sinuington  and 
rises  agun  gradually  along  its  old  course  below  that  village. 
Besides  this  there  are  the  important  springs  of  Keld  Head  near 
Pickering  which  is  the  source  of  the  Costa ;  the  large  spring  at 
Brompton  which  is  sufficiently  powerful  to  work  a  mill;  the 
swallow-hole  at  Ayton,  of  which  an  account  is  given  at  page  492 ; 
the  copious  spring  at  the  end  of  the  Ness  promontory  ;  the  Lady's 
Spring  at  Malton,  and  many  smaller  streams  which  all  mark  me 
exits  of  underground  channels  by  which  the  limestone  of  this 
part  of  the  country  is  riddled.  In  this  district  most  of  these 
are  formed  in  the  Upper  Limestone,  along  a  line  where  the  beds 
are  more  argillaceous  than  elsewhere;  and  which  from  the 
irregular  surface  of  the  limestone  forms  a  marked  horizon  known 
to  the  quarrymen  as  "  hilly  and  holey."  In  course  of  time,  from 
the  valley  at  the  entrance  being  deepened  and  from  other  causes, 
the  water  becomes  diverted  from  these  underground  channels,  and 
small  caves  are  left  as  wc  now  find  them  about  Helmsley  and 
Kirkby  Moorside.  The  most  celebrated  of  these  is  that  at  Kirk- 
dale,  which  is  about  60  yards  long,  and  the  entrance  to  which  is 
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about  30  or  40  feet  above  the  present  stream-course.  In  this 
caveru,  which  appears  to  have  been  a  hysena's  den,  the  bones  of 
many  animals  have  been  found.*  Other  caverns  exist  at  Kirkby 
Moorpide ;  in  Duncombe  Park  ;  and  in  Riccai  Dale,  but  they  have 
not  att meted  much  attention. 

It  is  probable  that  in  a  similar  manner,  that  is  from  the  dis- 
solving of  the  limestone  by  water,  the  peculiar  configuration  of 
the  east  branch  of  the  Yedmandale,  long  ago  noticed  by  Mr. 
Sorby,t  was  brought  about.  This  valley,  whicii  has  no  stream 
in  it,  is  about  two  thirds  of  a  mile  long.  About  a  third  of  the 
way  from  its  head  there  is  a  circular  derression  called  Kimlin 
Hole,  which  is  about  15  feet  deeper  than  the  valley ;  while  about 
400  yards  below  the  valley  makes  a  sudden  drop  of  over  50  feet 
These  depressions  have  been  attributed  by  Mr.  Sorby  to  denudation 

i)roduced  by  currents  acting  on  the  surface ;  but  it  is  not  usual 
or  currents  to  cut  out  circular  holes  on  a  large  scale.  It  seems 
to  us  much  more  probable  that  these  depressions  are  due  to  the 
dissolving  power  of  the  water,  and  that  they  have  been  formed 
at  those  ])oints  where  the  valley  crosses  an  open  joint  or  fissure. 
Kimlin  Hole  is  nothing  but  an  ordinary  swallow-hole  which  has 
become  filled  up  with  detritus;  the  second  depression  has  also 
probably  been  a  larger  swallow-hole  from  which  the  lower  or 
southern  side  has  been  worn  away,  so  that  now  it  forms  an  open 
ut  deeper  valley. 

We  will  now  turn  to  the  valleys  north  of  the  Derwent  water- 
shed. There  is  here  far  more  Boulder  Clay  than  in  the  district 
we)  have  been  describing,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  has  filled 
up)  and  in  some  cases  entirely  obliterated,  the  old  pr^lacial 
valleys,  is  very  remarkable.  With  the  exception  of  the  Leven, 
and  some  other  small  etreums  flowing  into  the  Tees,  the  whole  of 
the  drainage  of  the  district  is  carried  direct  to  the  sea,  either  by 
the  Esk  flowing  east  or  by  the  numerous  small  streams  flowing 
north.  As  we  have  explained  was  the  crise  with  the  Derwent 
and  its  tributaries,  so  no  doubt  here  the  initial  direction  of  the 
streams  was  produced  by  the  original  slope  of  the  surface.  This 
from  the  elevation  of  the  ground  along  the  major  axis  cutting  off 
the  Derwent,  was  on  the  whole  towards  the  north-east,  but  its 
regularity  has  been  disturbed  by  several  minor  rolls  which  pro- 
duced inequalities  that  deflected  the  K^k,  and  some  other  streams 
from  this  geneml  direction.  Owing  to  the  Drift-covered  character 
of  the  ground,  and  the  very  slight  amount  of  these  disturbances, 
it  is  not  easy  to  trace  the  direction  of  the  undulations,  and  therefore 
their  effect  upon  the  strata  is  not  tdways  very  clear.  For  instance 
it  is  difficult  to  see  why  the  Esk  flows  east  instead  of  north.  Hie 
strata  on  the  south  side  of  the  valley  are  dipping  north  at  a  high 
angle ;  but  those  on  the  north  side  of  the  valley  are  ako  dipping 
north,  but  in  a  much  less  degree,  and  in  many  cases  appear  to  be 


*  See  PhUlip's  Geol.,  Yorkshire,  8rd  Ed.,  p.  168. 
t  (^uart  Joum.  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  x.,  p.  328. 
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almost  flat.  A  slight  elevation  along  this  side  of  the  valley 
would  convert  this  northerly  dip  into  a  southerly  one,  and  form  a 
ridge  that  would  divert  the  waters  coming  down  the  dales  on  the 
south  side  in  an  easterly  direction.  That  something  of  this  sort 
has  isken  place  seems  to  be  implied  from  there  being  still  a  slight 
anticlinal  roll  running  from  Guisbrous^h  Moor  in  a  south-easterly 
direction,  which  points  along  the  northern  edge  of  the  Esk  valley, 
and  in  former  times  may  have  been  more  apparent  than  it  is  now.* 
The  other  streams  of  dieveland  all  follow  the  natural  inclination 
of  the  ground,  which  is  to  the  north-east ;  except  the  few  short 
streams  on  the  west,  which  probably  had  their  origin  beyond  the 
escarpment,  and  have  gradually  eaten  their  way  back  ;  so  that  in 
the  two  principal  cases,  that  of  the  Leven  and  the  low  ground 
near  Guisbrough,  they  form  continuous  valleys  with  the  Esk  and 
Skelton  Beck  respectively.  In  the  latter  ca^e  the  denudation  of 
the  valley  has  probably  been  aided  by  tlie  Upsall  and  other  faults 
in  that  district. 

The  chief  peculiarity  in  the  Cleveland  streams  is  the  manner  in 
which  they  have  altered  their  courses  since  the  ground  l>ecame 
overspread  with  Boulder  Clay.  An  account  of  these  old  valleys  is 
given  by  Barrow  in  the  memoirs  descriptive  of  North  Cleveland 
and  Eskdale,  from  which  the  following  information  is  takenf  : — 

These  Drift  deposits  have  played  an  important  part  in  modifying 
the  general  features  of  Cleveland,  having  completely  changed 
the  character  of  the  valleys,  and  even  altered  the  direction  of  the 
flow  of  the  streams ;  one  of  the  most  characteristic  points  in  the 
scenery  of  the  district  being  the  extraordinary  number  of  rock 
gorges  through  which  the  streams  flow,  and  which  are  in  all  cases 
simply  due  to  the  blocking  of  a  pre-glacial  valley  by  Drift.  These 
old  valleys,  as  may  be  shown  over  and  over  again,  are  consider- 
ably deeper  than  the  present  ones,  and  affiect  both  the  largest 
streams  in  the  district  and  the  smallest  hollows.  For  instance, 
in  the  bay  west  of  Whitby,  the  Drift  is  obviously  below  sea-level, 
for  it  is  found  by  dredginsr  that  the  bottom  is  strewed  with  big 
boulders,  and  no  rock  is  known  to  exist  there.  It  is,  however, 
from  mining  evidence  that  we  get  the  most  conclusive  evidence  of 
these  buried  valleys.  A  series  of  borings  just  to  the  west  of  thid 
area  proved  the  old  Tees  valley  to  be  90  feet  below  present  hi^h- 
water  mark.  Indeed,  one  boring  was  said  to  go  more  than  200  feet 
into  Boulder  Clay,  but  there  is  lit  lie  doubt  that  the  greater  part  of 
this  was  the  New  Red  Marl.  In  Tockett's  mine  a  level  was  driven 
from  the  pit  bottom,  which,  after  being  in  rock  for  some  distance 
passed  for  a  100  }  ardd  in  loamy  £fand,  thus  proving  an  old  valley ; 
which,  from  a  series  of  borings  in  the  royalty  and  at  the  south  end 
of  Upleatham  Hill  further  east,  was  found  to  be  nearly  100  feet 
below  the  present  stream  (Ellers  Beck).     A  similar  state  of  things 

*  In  this  district  the  synclinal  axes  are  more  marked  than  the  anticlinal  roUs 
Mr.  Barrow  in  his  description  of  the  country  seldom  alluding  to  the  latter. 

t  Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey:  Expl.  of  Quarter-Sheets  104,  S.W.,  S.E. 
pp.  68-71 ;  and  JSxpl.  of  Quarter-Sheet  96,  N.E.,  pp.  51-63. 
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is  proved  by  the  shafts  in  the  Boosbeck  Valley,  and,  in  fact,  in 
every  instance  where  mining  operations  have  been  carried  on 
across  these  valleys. 

Where  the  old  and  new  valleys  coincide  the  stream-eourses  are 
cut  in  Boulder  Cla^f ,  without  any  rock  showing.  But  occasionally 
the  mass  of  Drift  is  so  great  as  to  turn  aside  the  rivers  and  force 
them  into  new  channels.  Thus  the  Esk  sometimes  leaves  its  original 
course  and  cuts  its  way  through  the  solid  rock,  as  at  East  AmecIi£Fe 
Wood  and  Crankly  Gill.  Here  the  difference  in  the  size  of  the 
valleys  is  at  once  apparent ;  the  new  valley  is  a  mere  steep-sided 
gorge,  in  Crankly  Gill  only  150  yards  wide,  while  the  corre- 
sponding ancient,  and  perhaps  pre-glaoial,  valley  filled  with  Drift,  is 
about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  across.  The  depth  of  the  Boulder 
Clay  below  the  present  bottom  of  the  valley  can  only  be  ascer- 
tained in  two  or  three  places.  At  Grosmont  Mine  it  is  about 
45  feet  to  the  rock;  at  Glaisdale  Mines,  53  feet;  and  at  the 
Tile  Works  close  to  Easton  Lane  in  Little  Fryup  a  boring  was 
put  down  about  60  feet  in  laminated  clay  without  reaching  the 
Lias.  In  the  last  case  the  surface  level  is  about  30  feet  above  the 
Esk.  Though  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  these  sections  coincide 
with  the  deepest  part  of  the  old  valley  it  is  probable  that  they  are 
not  far  from  it.  The  depth  may  therefore  be  calculated  at  about 
50  feet  below  the  present  stream. 

The  lower  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Murk  Esk  from  Hazel  Head 
northward  is  filled  with  Drift,  principally  Boulder  Clay,  which 
also  spreads  in  a  thin  sheet  over  a  considerable  area  of  the  moors 
around  Julian  Park,  rising  to  a  height  of  about  700  feet.  Near 
Julian  Park  the  Drift  has  forced  the  Murk  Esk  to  cut  a  new 
channel  south-ea^t  of  the  old  one,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  hill 
of  Lower  Oolite.  At  the  top  of  Combs  W^ood  a  section  shows 
coarse  Boulder  Gravel,  resting  on  Boulder  Clay.  The  Boulder 
Clay  is  probably  thickest  where  it  fills  up  the  course  of  the  Eller 
Beck,  which  once  flowed  almost  exactly  along  the  line  of  the  old 
railway. 

The  lower  portions  of  Egton  Grange  and  Glaisdale  are  both 
filled  with  Drift,  and  the  symmetrical  shape  of  the  dales  destroyed 
by  high  irregular  moimds  of  Boulder  Clay.  In  Glaisdale,  as 
already  noticed,  the  accumulation  has  been  so  great  as  to  force 
the  Beck  to  cut  a  new  channel. 

These  facts  show  at  once  that  if  a  stream  cuts  through  the 
rock  anywhere,  it  can  only  be  because  it  is  flowing  to  one  side  of 
its  old  course. 

Heturning  again  to  the  river  Esk  we  find  that  at  Ruswarp  it  is 
approximately  in  the  centre  of  its  old  course,  and  shows  no  rock. 
But  further  north  it  begins  to  flow  between  steep  rock  banks, which, 
near  Whitby,  are  nearly  vertical.  Its  pre-glacial  course  was  across 
the  large  alluvial  flat  and  into  the  sea,  where  the  clifis  are  entirely 
composed  of  Glacial  deposits.  A  deep  well  sunk  in  this  old  line 
of  flow  went  down  a  great  depth  without  meeting  with  any  rock, 

but  the  exact  details  we  were  imable  to  obtain.* 

f  — — — ^ — . 

*  These  pre-glacial  yalleys  are  well  shown  in  the  Horixontal  Sections  of  the 
Geological  Surrej,  Sheet  130. 
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The  two  branches  of  Raithwaite  Gill  flow  partly  in  the  old 
line  of  valley,  but  as  they  near  the  sea^  the  western  one  has 
evidently  cut  out  a  new  rock  channel.  The  old  valley  passing 
through  Mulgrave  Woods  was  originally  drained  by  one  stream, 
but  now  two  flow  through  it,  kept  apart  b;«  a  naiTOw  ridge  of 
Drift,  on  which  Mulgrave  Castle  stands.  This  ridge  is  being 
rapidly  denuded  away,  and  in  some  places,  the  two  streams  are  so 
close  that  their  reunion  does  hot  seem  far  distant.  AlS  might  be 
expected*  the  north  bank  of  the  north  stream,  and  iKe  south  bank 
of  the  south  stream,  both  often  present  steep  rotk  faces,  the 
denudation  having  begun  on  the  two  flanks  of  the  old  ralley.  It 
is  from  the  fact  of  the  water  finding  its  way  more  leadily  along 
the  sides  of  these  clay-filled  valleys,  and  cutting  into  the  solia 
rocks  along  the  line  of  junction,  that  has  given  rise  to  the  numerous 
parallel  stream-courses  which  are  so  common  a  feature  of  this 
district 

It  ift,  however,  in  connexion  with  Sunswick  Bay,  that  we  see 
the  greatest  change  produced  by  the  blocking  effects  of  the 
Boulder  Clay.  The  streams  at  present  flowing  mto  the  sea  here 
are  so  small  that  they  are  manifestly  incompetent  to  have  cut  out 
the  large  bay,  and  we  must  look  for  its  cause  elsewhere. 

At  Staithes  a  considerable  stream  flows  out  to  sea,  and  following 
it  inland  we  find,  at  first,  its  sides  are  almost  clifl-like  in  character. 
The  rocky  banks  become  lower  as  we  approach  Dalehouse,  and 
beyond  that  is  a  great  mass  of  Drift,  evidently  marking  the  site 
of  some  old  valley.  Staithes  Beck  then  is  entirely  post-glacial ; 
and  we  find  from  mining  evidence  that  the  streams  which  now 
unite  to  form  it,  formerly  flowed  past  Hinderwell  and  out  to  sea 
at  Bunswick,  for  a  boring  near  Hinderwell  went  through  nearlv 
200  feet  of  Drift  without  meeting  any  rock.  Borrowby  Beck 
flows  as  nearly  as  possible  in  its  old  line  of  valley,  but  Eii8inj;ton 
and  Grinkle  Becks  repeat  the  phenomena  seen  in  the  Mulgrave 
Woods,  each  flowing  at  one  edge  of  the  old  valley,  and  having  a 
ridge  of  Drift  between  them.  The  short  tunnel  on  the  Grinkle 
mineral  line  pierced  this  ridge '  a  few  feet  only  above  the  stream. 
It  was  driven  entirely  in  the  loamy  sands  of  Middle  Glacial  age, 
which,  as  usual,  were  found  to  be  ^'  quick."  It  is  evident  that  the 
whole  of  the  Lower  Boulder  Clay  beneath  would  have  to  be  sunk 
through  before  reaching  any  rock.  The  stream  flowing  into  the 
sea  at  Skinntngrove,  which  now  divides  into  two  at  Liverton  Mine, 
formerly  split  up  further  north,  and  the  course  of  the  eastern 
valley  was  proved  in  one  of  the  new  engine-planes,  driven  across 
it  in  Lofbhouse  Mine.  Lofthouse  Beck,  which  flows  roughly  parallel 
to,  but  south  of,  this  line  of  old  valley,  is  cut  entirely  in  rock.  The 
most  picturesque  example  of  these  geological  phenomena  is  seen 
in  Kilton  Beck.  Here  the  stream  has  deviated  considerably  to 
the  east,  as  is  well  bhown  by  the  outcrop  of  the  Grey  Limestone. 
The  Moor  Grit,  immediately  above  the  last-named  bed,  is  a  very 
massive  rock,  and  the  east  side  of  the  valley  is  consequently 
capped  by  bold  crags  for  more  than  a  mile,  both  sides  being 
densely  wooded. 
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Hagg  Beck  keepa  maiDly  to  its  old  course,  but  in  Avens  Wood 
and  Girrick  Wood  are  fine  examples  of  gorges  cut  in  the  Eetuarine 
ghalee.  The  great  fiooabeck  Valley  has  been  so  completely  filled 
with  Dritc  deposits  aa  to  force  the  stream  that  eroded  it  to  cut  an 
entirely  new  course,  forminif  for  itself  a  channel  through  the  twUd 
rock  at  Slape  Wath,  whence  it  flows  by  the  west  side  of  Skelton 
Hill  into  IliiterB  Beck,  and  so  to  the  sea. 

The  most  interesting  example  of  a  pre-glacial  valley  occurs  aeir 
Skelton  Beck,  the  former  position  and  extent,  and  approximately 
the  shape  of  the  old  valley  having  been  proved  in  mining  opera- 
tions. A  long  level  was  made  from  Marske  Mill,  first  in  a  south- 
westerly direction,  and  then  turning  a  trifle  east  of  south.  This 
was  driven  through  Drift  deposits  for  a  distance  of  nearly  900  yards, 
BO  as  to  pass  under  a  series  of  borings,  which  had  already  revealed 
the  fact  that  an  immense  mass  of  rock  was  absent,  and  its  place  to 
a  great  depth  taken  by  clay,  tand,  and  gravel.*  The  ground  at 
the  surface  does  not  give  the  least  indication  of  the  great  valley 
beneath,  which,  when  occurring  on  so  lai^e  a  scale  oa  this,  is 
unusual.     The  explanatory  diagram  (Gg.  23),  in  whi-jh  the  vertical 

Fig.  23. 
Pre-Glacial  Valley  in  Skelton  Beck. 


\  ertic&l  bolt  kbont  three  times  the  Bun  ontil 
C  EMuarine  Series.  XXX   Mijn  Seam  of  Iranstoiie. 

A  B  liss  Shale, 
scale  is  three  times  the  horizontal,  shows  at  a  glance  the  relative 
sizes  of  the  ancient  and  modern  valleys.  The  position  of  the 
central  parts  of  the  former  is  made  about  90  feet  below  that 
of  the  latter,  repeated  borings  in  this  valley  have  shown  this 
to  be  approximately  the  difference  in  depth  between  them. 

One  of  the  strangeiit  facts  brought  out  is  the  overhanging 
bank  uf  Alum  tihale,  which  was  proved  in  what  if,  in  consequence, 
known  as  the  cliff  bore-hole.  The  diagram  shows  this  very  well, 
but  the  exact  amount  of  projection  could  not,  of  course,  be 
proved, 

A  small  branch  of  this  old  Skelton  valley  was  proved  in 
Tockett's  Mine.  The  main  level  into  the  Upleatham  royalty  cut 
through  a  "  wash,"  about   150  yards  long,  the  central  part  of 
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which  was  filled  with  a  sandy  loam.  The  sides  were  composed  of 
strong  claj^  resting  in  either  case  against  a  steep  rock  face.  This 
level  is  here  about  70  feet  below  the  bottom  of  the  modem  valley 
close  by,  but  obviously  it  does  not  reach  the  base  of  the  old  valley, 
which  must  be  somewhat  deeper. 

Phenomena  similar  to  these  may  be  met  with  in  the  district 
around  Guisbrough,  but  they  call  for  no  special  notice.  The 
only  other  modern  gorge  of  any  interest,  is  that  of  the  Leven  in 
Kildale,  which  is  extremely  beautiful.  Its  post-glacial  age  is 
very  apparent,  the  central  part  of  the  old  valley  being  completely 
blocked  with  gravel. 

From  the  foregoing  account  it  may  be  observed,  that  all  the 
princiiml  streams  of  the  district  have,  to  a,  greater  or  less  extent, 
altered  their  courses ;  which  as  a  rule  are  cut  in  rock  gorges,  but 
not  to  so  great  a  depth  as  the  old  valleys. 

At  Boosbeck  we  have  an  instance  where  the  blocking  of  the 
old  valley  by  Boulder  Clay  has  caused  the  stream  to  cut  a  new 
course  across  the  escarpment,  and  to  flow  west  instead  of  east  in 
a  similar  manner,  but  on  a  smaller  scale,  as  we  have  mentioned 
has  been  the  case  with  the  Derwent 

Before  closing  this  chapter  we  may  say  a  few  words  on  the 
distribution  of  the  Boulder  Clay.  This,  as  we  have  shown  above, 
is  very  partial,  only  occurring  over  the  northern  part  of  the 
district,  and  along  its  east  and  west  flanks.  It  covers  a  great  part 
of  the  country  north  of  the  Esk  ;  but  neither  over  the  high  moor- 
lands south  of  that  valley  nor  throughout  the  Tabular  Hills,  with 
the  exception  of  a  doubtful  patch  near  Cropton,  has  any  been 
found  till  v/e  reach  the  lower  slopes  bordering  the  Vale  of 
Pickering,  where  it  appears  to  be  mostly  of  local  origin  and  a 
very  different  material  from  the  genuine  Boulder  Clay  which 
surrounds  the^e  hills.  Unless  we  are  to  suppose  that  the  whole 
of  the  Boidder  Clay  has  been  swept  ofi*  the  central  part  of  the 
area,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  Jurassic  rocks  had  during  this  period 
formed  an  isolated  region  above  the  influence  of  glacial  action. 
Along  the  northern  flank  of  this  high  ground  the  glacial  deposits 
rise  to  a  height  of  from  600  to  850  feet  above  sea-level,  but  on  the 
east  and  west  sides  their  altitude  gradually  declines  towards  the 
south.  From  this  it  would  appear  that  the  ice  coming  from  the 
north  pushed  up  over  these  hills  nearly  to  the  high  ground  now 
forming  their  centi*al  axis ;  by  which  it  was  divided  into  two 
streams,  one  passing  west  down  the  Vale  of  York,  the  other  east 
along  the  coast.  The  manner  in  which  the  glacial  beds  hug  the 
coast  is  most  remarkable,  never  extending  more  than  about  three 
miles  inland,  although  they  sometimes  rise  to  a  considerable 
altitude,  as  on  Seamer  Moor,  where  they  arc  600  feet  above  sea- 
level,  and  again  at  Speeton,  where  they  cap  the  highest  pari  of 
the  Chalk  at  a  height  of  450  feet. 

The  Vale  of  Pickerinj^  may  during  this  time  have  been  held  by 
a  local  glacier ;  for  although  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of 
Boulder  Clay  in  this  valley,  it  appears  to  be  mostly  derived  from 
the  Oolitic  rocks  themselves.    The  only  deep  section  we  have 
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Been  in  these  beds  was  in  the  railway  cutting  near  Thornton  Dale, 
where  it  wan  composed  mostly  of  large  calcareous  doggers  and 
great  masses  of  Kimeridge  Clay,  both  of  which  occur  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood. 

The  effect  of  this  partial  distribution  of  the  Boulder  Clay  has 
been  to  render  the  scenery  of  the  northern  or  Cleveland  district 
much  tamer  than  that  of  the  central  hill  ranges.  The  Buulder 
Clay  districts  being  usually  inclosed  and  cultivated,  the  landscape 
becomes  diversified  by  trees,  which  affords  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  heather-clad  slopes  and  rocky  banks  of  the  more  elevated 
moorlands. 

Since  the  Glacial  period  the  general  aspect  of  the  country  has 
not  undergone  much  change ;  the  main  lines  of  drainage  previously 
determined  have  not  been  altered  except  locally  in  the  manner  we 
have  pointed  out ;  but  many  of  the  old  streams  have  been  divided 
into  two;  and,  in  all  cases  where  they  occupy  their  original 
courses,  they  are  smaller  than  the  old  pre-glacial  valleys.  The 
greatest  amount  of  change  since  the  Glacial  epoch  has  probably 
occurred  in  the  Vale  of  Pickering.  Here  we  have  8ui)erficiai 
deposits  reaching  a  thickness  of  90  feet,  and  mostly  composed  of 
fine  clays  and  sands  with  a  little  gravel,  which  we  believe  to  be  of 
post-glacial  age.  These  beds  form  a  nearly  level  surface,  which 
covers  the  greater  part  of  this  large  valley,  and  must  have  been 
laid  down  at  a  time  when  this  depression  was  either  a  lake  or 
an  arm  of  the  sea."^  It  is  quite  possible  that  a  great  portion  of 
these  beds  were  formed  when  this  valley  was  an  estuary ;  but  the 
finishing  touches^  so  to  speak,  were  given  to  it  after  the  Glacial 
epoch,  when  the  drainage  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  valley  was 
reversed,  and  a  lake  formed,  as  we  have  stated  in  describing  the 
course  of  the  river  Derwent.  Since  then  this  valley  has  been 
gradually  drained,  leaving  masses  of  sand  and  gravel  at  vaiious 
levels,  tUI  only  swamps  and  marshes  remained,  which  in  late  years 
have  been  further  drained  by  artificial  means. 

*  If  the  superficial  deposiU  were  remoTed  the  sea  would  again  enter  this  vaUey  to 
beyond  Maltun. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 


ECONOMIC  GEOLOGY. 

The  mineral  resources  of  Yorkshire  are  of  great  variety  and 
importance ;  and  have  been  the  foundation  of  the  immense  wealth 
of  this  county.  It  is  only,  however,  during  the  present  century, 
since  the  introduction  of  railways,  that  these  have  been  made  fully 
available ;  during  which  period  there  are  few  parts  of  the  country 
that  have  undergone  so  complete  a  change  as  the  great  co&l  and 
iron  centres  of  1  orkshire.  Although  we  have  now  to  deal  with 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  county  (about  one  sixth),  we  shall  be 
able  to  show  that  this  north-east  part  contributes  a  fair  share  of 
its  entire  wealth,  and  has  perhaps  as  great  a  variety  of  minerals  as 
the  rest  of  the  county  altogether. 

Before  proceeding  to  recount  the  really  valuable  minerals  we 
may  pause  to  notice  the  list  printed  in  that  singular  production  the 
Scarborough  Catalogue  (1816),  as  it  shows  the  great  variety  of 
mineral  substances  that  may  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
coast  alone.  A  large  proportion  of  the  minerals  here  named  occur 
in  boulders  in  the  Drift,  and  most  of  them  only  sparingly.  •  We 
draw  attention  to  this  list  more  for  the  sake  of  its  curiosity  and 
from  its  showing  the  state  of  knowledge  at  that  time,  than  from 
any  real  value  that  attaches  to  it. 

In  this  list  only  a  portion  of  the  substances  named  are  found 
in  the  Jurassic  rocks  themselves,  and  most  of  them  are  of  little 
commercial  importance.  The  really  valuable  minerals,  which  have 
contributed  most  to  the  advancement  of  the  wealth  of  the  dis- 
trict, are  almost  entirely  overlooked.  The  principal  of  these  is 
undoubtedly  the  ironstone. 

Ironstone^  its  History ^  ^c. 

Iron  in  various  states  of  combination,  occurs  throughout  the 
Jurassic  rocks,  and  iron-ores  of  more  or  less  value  are  found  at 
various  horizons,  but  only  a  few  of  these  are  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  be  utilized  for  commerce.  For  instance  ironstones  occur 
to  some  extent  in  all  the  following  rocks,  and  of  most  of;  them 
trials  have  been  made  at  one  time  or  another;  but  all  are  now 
abandoned  except  those  of  the  Dogger  and  Middle  Lias.* 


*  Prof.  Phillips,  Gecl.  of  Torksh.  Coast,  8rd  Ed.,  p.  175,  gives  a  more  extended 
list  than  this ;  bat  these  are  the  only  beds  which  as  far  as  we  know  have  really 
been  tried  as  iron  ores. 
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Kellawa^s  Rock         -  -     Upper  part.      Along  the  coast,   Danby 

Moor,  &c. 

Combrash      -  -  -    In  Newton  Dale,  Rve  Dale. 

Upper  Estuarine  Series  -    Irre^lar  bauds   of   granular  ironstone. 

Coast,  Fylingdales  Moor. 

Grey  Limestone  -  -     Impure  bands.     EUer  Beck. 

EUer  Beck  Bed  -  •    Goathland,  Egton  Grange,  Ingleby  Green- 

how,  Snilesworth  Moor. 

The  Dogger   -  -  -    In    the    neighbourhood    of    Runswick, 

Kildale,  Esk  Dale,  Thirsk,  Famdale, 
Rosedale,  and  Kirkham. 

Middle  Lias  -  -    The  numerous  ironstone  bands   of   the 

Cleveland  district. 

Lower  Lias    ...    Numerous  nodular  bands  in  the  upper 

•   portion. 

Many  of  the  thin^  and  generally  very  impure,  beds  mentioned 
in  this  list  were  in  ancient  times  worked,  eittier  by  the  luonks  or 
the  older  inhabitants  of  these  hills^  in  numerous  shallow  pits  near 
the  outcrop,  as  at  Dry  Heads^  Killing  Pits,  Holey  Intake,  Danby 
Moor»  and  other  places,*  which  have  been  supposed  by  some  anti- 
quarians to  be  tne  remains  of  ^'  Ancient  British  Settlements.^f 
The  ironstone  obtained  from  these  shallow  workings  was  smelted 
in  the  primitive  open  hearth  or  blomary, j:  the  evidence  of  which 
remains  in  the  heaps  of  scoriae,  called  on  the  Ordnance  Map 
'^  Cinder  Hills,"  which  may  be  seen  at  Julian  Park  near  Goath- 
land,  along  the  valley  of  the  Esk,  at  Rievaulz  Abbey,  and  else- 
where. The  following  extracts  from  the  Reports  of  tne  Board  ot 
Agriculture,  1794^  p.  18^  show  that  iron  was  worked  in  these 
dales  at  a  very  early  period : — "  Bilsdale,  Brantsdale,  and  Rosedale» 
and  probably  some  otiier  dales,  contain  great  quantities  of  iron- 
stone^  though  at  present  no  use  is  made  of  it ;  but  the  vast  heaps 
of  iron-slag  and  the  remains  of  the  ancient  works^  prove  that 
much  iron  must  have  been  made  there  in  former  tiniies ;  nor  are 
the  appearances  of  the  hearths  where  charcoal  has  been  burnt 
everywhere  scattered  over  these  wooded  dales,  as  well  as  in  some 

[)laces  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  wood  no  longer  remains,  a 
ess  convincing  proof  that  great  quantities  of  charcoal  have 
formerly  been  demanded  in  this  country,  which  could  have  been 
applied  to  no  other  purpose  ;  but  at  what  time  these  works  have 
been  carried  on,  no  record  now  remains  to  8how."§ 

*  Ayton  Forge,  near  Hackness,  which  gives  its  name  to  this  part  of  the  Derwent 
Talley,  was  worked  near  the  commencement  of  the  present  century.  See  Yoong, 
Hist,  of  Whitby,  p.  819  This  forge  was  working  in  1788  See  Marshall,  Rural 
Economy,  p.  276. 

t  Accounts  of  these  are  given  in  the  various  Histories  of  the  district,  hut  the^  are 
always  erroneouslj  stated  to  he  hahitations. 

X  There  is  a  fuU  account  of  iron  smelting  in  early  times  in  Percy's  Metallmgy 
(Iron  and  Steel),  p.  873,  et  seq. 

§  « An  inspezimus,  dated  at  York,  26th  Fehruary  2nd  of  Edward  III.  (anno 
1828)  recites  the  grant  of  a  medow  in  Rosedale  called  Baggathwaite,  to  the  nuns  of 
Bosedale,  hy  Rohert  de  Stuteville,  which  grant  hears  date  at  York  16th  of  August, 
11th  of  John  (anno  1209) ;  a  confirmation  of  that  grant  hy  Eustachius  de  Stuteville, 
excepta  tantem  modo  forgea  sua,  and  also  a  remission  and  quit  claim  of  the  same 
Eustachius  to  the  said  forge,  ita  quod  eadem  forgea  penitus  amoveatur  et  nnllo 
hominom  nnqnam  reiedificetur  ad  ipsarnm  monilium  danaum  sen  nocumentum ;  Dog. 
Monast.  torn.  i.  p.  507.  Edit.  16.55."  Grants  of  ironstone  were  also  made  to  the 
monks  of  Byland  and  Rievaulz.  Ibid.,  p.  177,  and  Burton's  Monastioon,  pp.  332, 
sec,  868. 
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After  the  extinction  of  these  primitive  furnaces  many  centuries 
elapsed  during  which  the  existence  of  ironstone  in  these  hills  was 
practically  forgotten^  and  it  was  not  till  rather  more  than  a  cen- 
tury ago  that  the  attention  of  the  ironmasters  of  the  North  was 
drawn  lo  the  rich  store  of  this  mineral  that  cropped  out  on  the 
coast.  In  modem  times  the  first  we  hear  of  Yorkshire  ironstone 
is  in  1745,  between  which  year  and  1748  the  nodules  were 
collected  from  the  shore  at  Robin  Hood  s  Bay  and  sent  to  the 
Whitehill  furnaces  in  Durham ;  these  furnaces  were,  however, 
abandoned  before  the  end  of  the  century  ;  but  ironstone  was  still 
continued  to  be  collected  from  various  places  along  the  coast,  and 
sent  to  the  Tjne  Iron  Company  at  Newcastle. 

Between  1815  and  1820  this  company  began  to  tear  it  up  off 
the  shore,  but  from  the  difficulty  in  shipping  it  along  so  exposed 
a  coast,  these  works  were  soon  given  up.  Previously  to  this 
ironstone  had  been  found  along  the  inland  escarpmt^nt,  although 
it  was  not  put  to  any  practical  use  till  some  time  later.  Thus  in 
1811  William  Ward  Jackson  had  samples  sent  from  his  property 
at  Upsal  to  the  Tyne  Iron  Works,  but  they  were  stated  to  be 
valueless ;  and  in  the  following  year  Thomas  Jackson  opened  out 
the  full  thickness  of  the  ironstone  at  Lackenby,  which  is  now  part 
of  the  Eston  mines.  This  is  generally  considered  to  be  the  first 
discovery  of  the  Cleveland  Main  Seam,  although  no  doubt  its 
existence  was  known  t^  many  people  previously.  In  1822 
Messrs.  Young  and  Bird  noticed  the  ironstone  bands  in  the  face 
of  Boulby  Cliff,  and  estimated  their  thickness  at  15  feet.     This 

1>robably  included  the  Main  and  Pecten  Seams,  but  omitted  the 
ower  beds  which  are  here  very  thin. 

In  1827  J.  Bewick  made  a  survey  of  the  coast  from  Flamborough 
to  the  Tees  for  the  Birtley  Iron  Company,  and  recommended 
Cettleness  as  the  most  advantageous  place  for  working  ironstone, 
but  no  use  was  made  of  this  at  the  time. 

In  1829  Professor  Phillips  made  his  survey  of  the  coast ;  and, 
although  he  also  notices  the  ironstone  series  and  estimates  their 
thickness  at  from  20  to  40  feet,  their  commercial  importance  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  recognized  for  some  time  longer.  In 
fact  the  neglect  of  ironmasters  to  take  advantage  of  these 
discoveries  has  been  alluded  to  by  Professor  Phillips  in  the  last 
edition  of  the  Geology  of  the  Yorkshire  Coast :  *'  If  science  be 
to  blame  for  not  having  more  loudly  invited  attention  to  the 
unequalled  store  of  mineral  wealth  existing  in  these  hills,  practice 
must  not  be  exonerated  from  the  charge  of  indifference  to 
geological  discoveries  which  had  been  clearly  announced.  Each, 
m  fact,  did  its  appropriate  work,  perhaps  too  exclur^ively  ;  but  the 
railway  and  the  locomotive  have  brought  them  into  harmonious 
co-operation  in  one  of  the  grandest  and  most  prosperous  enter- 
prises of  our  time.*** 

About  this  time  attention  was  again  turned  to  the  Oolitic 
ironstone  which  had  been  neglected  since  the  days  of  the 
primitive  ironworks  previously  mentioned. 

*  PhiUips,  QeoL  of  the  Torksh.  Coast,  8rd  Ed.,  p.  17fi. 
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In  1829  Attwood  found  the  Dogger^  or  Top  Seam  as  it  is 
called,  netir  Sutton-under-Whitestonecliffy  and  in  1830  also  near 
Boltby ;  but  these  discoveries  have  never  been  put  to  any 
practical  use. 

In  183*3  Dr.  Merryweather  discovered  ironstone  (probably  the 
Dogger)  below  **  Godeland "  church ;  but,  although  there  are 
several  levels  into  this  bed  and  a  tram-road  was  made  along  the 
side  of  the  beck,  we  are  not  aware  that  it  has  been  worked  to  any 
extent* 

In  1836  Louis  Hunton  gave  a  detailed  measurement  of  the 
Ironstone  Series  in  Rockcliff,  and  pointed  out  its  characteristic 
fossils.  In  this  year  the  Whitby  Railway  was  opened,  and 
attention  was  also  drawn  to  the  Pecten  Seam  at  Grosmont 
by  Messrs.  H.  Belcher  and  Wilson,  which  was  stated  to  be 
4J  feet  thick.t  The  consequence  of  this  was  that  the  Whitby 
Stone  Company,  composed  of  twenty-four  leading  men  of  Whitby, 
including  Stephenson,  was  started  to  work  ironstone,  whinstone, 
and  sandstone,  which  was  shipped  to  London,  the  Tyne,  and 
other  places  ;  but  their  operations  as  far  as  the  ironstone  was  con- 
cerned did  not  meet  with  much  success,  probably  on  account 
of  the  inferior  samples  sent  to  the  Birtley  and  Tyne  Iron  Com- 
panies. In  the  following  year,  however,  better  samples  were 
sent  to  the  Tyne,  which  aroused  the  attention  of  the  Wylam  Iron 
Company,  who  despatched  Bewick  to  again  examine  the  Yorkshire 
Coast,  with  the  result  that  workings  were  again  commenced  in 
1838  at  Kettleness  and  Staithes.  Shipments  from  this  exposed 
coast  could,  however,  only  be  effected  in  summer  time,  and 
this  caused  the  proprietors  of  the  Wylam  Iron  Company  to  turn 
their  attention  to  some  inland  locality  where  a  constant  supply 
could  be  obtained.  Fixing  upon  Grosmont,  which  had  lately 
become  accessible  from  the  completion  of  the  railway  to  the  port 
of  Whitby,  they  commenced  operations  here  in  1 839,  which  have 
since  been  carried  on  to  the  present  day,  notwithstanding  the 
numerous  checks  that  have  been  experienced  from  time  to  time. 

In  this  year  Neasham  sent  a  cargo  collected  from  the  outer* 
part  of  the  Coatham  Scars  to  Alloa  in  Scotland ;  but  it,  like  all 
the  early  attempts  to  introduce  the  Yorkshire  ore,  was  rejected 
as  valueless. 

In  1842-43  the  iron  trade  became  in  a  most  depressed  condition, 
and  the  discovery  of  the  black  band  in  Scotland  caused  the 
Yorkshire  ore  to  be  almost  if  not  completely  abandoned.  This 
Btiite  of  thint^s  continued  till  1845,  when  the  revival  of  trade  again 
brought  the  Cleveland  stone  into  request ;  and  the  following  year 
Messrs.  Bolckow  and  Vaughan  began  to  obtain  their  supplies 
from  Grosmont  fi)r  their  furnaces  at  Witton  Park. 

♦  Dr.  Merryw«ather,  Whitby  Lit.  and  Phil.  Soc.  1853,  p.  38.  Bewick,  GeoL 
Treatise,  p.  18. 

t  H.  Belcher,  lUastrations  of  the  Scenery  on  the  line  of  the  Whitby  and  Pickenog 
Bailway.    1836. 
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In  1848  Messrs.  Roteby  commeDced  working  the  main  seam  at 
Skinningrove^  but  failing  in  their  contract  the  works  passed  to 
Messrs.  Bolckow  and  vanghan.  Tiiese  gentlemen  in  1850, 
experiencing  the  difficulty  in  shipment  of  the  ore  from  this  place, 
sought  out  Hnd  found  the  same  ironstone  in  the  Eston  Hills,  nrit 
far  from  their  rolling  mills  at  Middlesbrough.  Although  this 
ironstone  had  previously  l)een  discovered  by  Jackson  in  1811, 
no  use  had  been  made  of  it  up  to  this  time ;  so  that  to  MessrsL 
Bolckow  and  Vaui^han,  in  g^reat  measure,  is  due  the  merit  of 
first  introducing  the  Cleveland  stone  to  public  notice,  and  of 
starting  the  vast  industry  which  has  since  sprung  up  in  this 
district. 

It  was,  however,  not  so  much  the  rediscovery  of  the  thick  scam 
at  Eston,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Cleveland  iron  trade, 
as  the  great  improvements  made  in  its  manufacture,  whereby  this 
somewhat  impure  ironstone  was  able  to  compete  with  the  richer 
ores  of  Scotland  and  elsewhere.  This  was  also  principally  due  to 
the  energy  and  foresight  of  Messrs.  Bolckow  and  Vaughan,  who 
reco<inized  the  importance  of  the  Yorkshire  ore,  and  restored 
the  confidence  of  the  Durham  ironmasters  in  its  value.  The 
following  account  of  the  progress  made  in  iron  smelting,  and  the 
means  adopted  to  effect  greater  economy,  is  given  in  the  Geological 
Survey  memoir  on  North  Cleveland,  from  facts  communicated  by 
Mr.  L.  Qjers  of  Middlesbrough : — 

*'  In  1851  Messrs.  Bolckow  and  Vaughan  built  the  first  Middles- 
brough furnaces,  which  were  42  feet  high  and  15  feet  diameter 
in  the  bosh,  having  a  capacity  of  4,566  cubic  feet.  They  seem  to 
have  recognised  the  great  principle  that  more  work  could  be  got 
out  of  the  furnaces  by  making  them  larger,  and  accordingly,  in 
1856,  they  built  two  furnaces  55  feet  high  and  16  feet  in  the 
bosh,  having  a  capacity  of  7,175  feet.  In  these  at  first  40  cwt. 
of  coke  was  required  to  produce  a  ton  of  iron,  aod  the  out-put  of 
each  was  100  tons  a  week ;  but  by  carefully-conducted  experiments 
they  managed  to  reduce  the  amount  of  coke  to  35  cwt.  and  to 
increase  the  out-put  to  150  tons  per  week,  which  at  that  date  was 
considered  a  very  extraordinary  performance. 

**  At  this  time  the  furnaces  were  all  open  at  the  top,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  country  at  night  gave  one  the  impression  of 
pandsemoniuro.  But  in  1856  Bolckow  and  Vaughan  made  the 
first  experiments  with  furnaces  with  closed  tops,  and  had  at  the 
outset  much  prejudice  and  many  diflSculties  to  encounter.  But 
by  the  year  1860  they  brought  the  process  to  a  complete  success, 
and  the  old  system  was  abandoned.  The  efiPect  of  closing  the  top 
was  to  enable  them  to  utilise  the  whole  of  the  escaping  gases, 
which  hitherto  were  wasted.  These  gases  were  conveyed  by  a 
huge  pipe  from  the  top  of  the  furnace  to  the  boilers  and  hot-blast 
stoves,  where  they  were  burnt  in  place  of  the  fuel  formerly  used. 
This  at  once  effected  a  saving  of  from  10  to  12  cwt.  of  coal  for 
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each  ton  ot  pig-iron ;  besides  dispensing  with  all  the  labour  of 
stoking.  In  addition  it  was  found  that  it  required  an  average  of 
10  cwt.  less  of  coke  for  each  ton  of  metal. 

**  Before  the  introduction  of  closed  furnaces  it  required  50  cwt 
of  ironstone^  35-40  cwt.  of  coke,  and  12  cwt.  of  limestone  to  be 
used  inside  the  furnace  to  yield  one  ton  of  iron ;  but  as  soon  as 
the  closed  furnaces  were  got  into  working  order  the  same  yield 
was  obtained  from  about  25  cwt.  of  coke  with  the  former 
quantities  of  ironstone  and  limestone. 

^*  A  great  improvement  was  at  the  same  time  effected  by  raising 
the  temperature  of  the  hot  blast.  Previous  to  1856  this  was 
about  650^  Fahr.  or  ^  lead  heat ' ;  it  was  now  raised  to  about 
1000°  where  iron  pipes  were  employed ;  while  in  the  fire-brick 
stoves  it  has  been  brought  up  to  as  much  as  1300^  or  1400° 
Fahr. 

"  Experiments  were  also  tried  with  enlarged  furnaces,  the  results 
of  Bolckow  and  Yaughan's  early  eftbrts  seeming  to  point  to  the 
possibility  of  great  saving  in  this  direction.  What  has  been  done 
IS  clearly  shown  by  the  following  table,  giving  the  dimensions  of 
the  best  known  furnaces  in  difierent  years  : — 


Year. 

Hm'ght. 

Diameter  in  Bosb. 

Ft. 

Ft.  In. 

1851 

4a 

15  0 

1858 

61 

16  4 

1861 

60 

20  0 

1862 

75 

16  6 

1865 

81 

19  6 

1866 

95 

16  0 

1870 

85 

S5  0 

''  The  last  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  average  of  the  present 
dimensions  of  the  Middlesbrough  furnaces.  They  have  been 
built  as  large  as  96  feet  in  height  and  30  feet  in  the  bosh,  and 
have  yielded  good  results — indeed,  one  is  105  feet  high — but  there 
aeems  no  doubt  that  this  has  passed  the  point  of  economy. 

"  When  in  good  working  order  an  average  furnace  requires 
about  20  cwt  of  coke,  48  to  50  cwt.  of  calcined  ironstone,  and 
12  cwt.  of  limestone  to  produce  a  ton  of  pig-iron.  The  limestone 
is  not  usually  calcined.  The  amount  of  hot  air  required  to  be 
driven  through  the  furnace  is  roughly  140,000  cubic  feet.  Under 
these  conditions  a  good  furnace  will  yield  about  500  tons  of  iron 
per  week.  They  have  been  made  to  yield  600  and  700;  but  this 
is  by  increasing  the  pressure  of  the  blast,  technically  known  as 
*  hard-driving.'  It  tends  to  wear  the  lining  of  the  furnaces  very 
rapidly,  and  can  only  be  remunerative  when  profits  are  high,  a 
state  of  things  that  has  not  been  known  in  this  country  for  many 
years. 
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"  The  raw  ironstone  is  cnlcined  in  large  cast-iron  kilns,  to  drive 
off  the  water  and  combined  carbonic  acid.  This  causes  an 
increase  in  the  per-centage  in  the  ore  from  about  30  to  about  40 
per  cent.  Originally  the  stone  was  calcined  in  heaps  ;  but  this,  in 
addition  to  being  a  very  dirty  method,  was  very  wasteful  of  fuel ; 
kilns  were  therefore  gi^ually  introduced  These  were  at  first  of 
brick  or  stone,  with  thick  walls,  but  now  the  Gjers-kiln  is  the  form 
usually  adopted.  This  consists  of  a  wrought-iron  shell,  lined 
with  fire-brick,  in  shape  like  a  cylinder  with  a  truncated  conical 
base,  supported  on  cast-iron  pillars  2  feet  3  inches  high.  This 
enables  the  barrows  to  be  put  under  the  bottom,  which  has  a 
sliding  door,  and  the  former  can  be  easily  filed  in  a  few  seconds. 
The  kilns  are  being  constantly  filled  with  ironstone  and  fuel,  and 
the  former  is  calcined  in  its  passage  downwards.  One  ton  of 
small  coal  is  required  to  calcine  about  25  to  30  cwt.  of  ore.  The 
average  size  of  the  kilns  is  from  30  to  40  feet  in  height  by  24  feet 
diameter,  and  one  of  them  is  capable  of  calcining  from  800  to 
1,000  tons  of  raw  stone  per  week. 

"  The  increased  height  of  the  furnaces  has  been  accompanied  by 
an  increase  in  the  pressure  of  the  blast  from  the  original  average 
of  3  lbs.  to  the  inch  to  5  or  6  lbs.  In  some  cases  a  greater 
pressure  than  this  is  used,  but  the  advantage  of  it  is  a  matter  of 
dispute. 

**  When  Messrs.  Bolckow  and  Vaughan  first  began  their  experi- 
ments, in  order  to  obtain  one  ton  of  pig-iron  some  50  cwt.  of  coke 
were  used  in  the  furnace,  and  about  10  cwt.  of  coal  in  the 
generation  of  steam  and  the  hot-blast ;  while  the  whole  work  is 
now  done  by  20  cwt.  of  coke.  This  means  that  under  the  new 
order  of  things  the  Durham  Coal-Field  can  be  made  to  smelt 
about  three  times  the  amount  of  iron  that  it  could  have  done 
under  the  old  plan." 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  Cleveland  iron  trade  from  its  first 
commencement  at  Middlesbrough  in  1850,  is  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  examples  of  the  power  of  industry  in  modern  times, 
and  is  almost  without  parallel  in  the  commercial  history  of  the 
kingdom.  In  the  first  10  years,  that  is  by  1860,  the  annual 
amount  of  pig-iron  made  from  the  Yorkshire  stone  rose  from  a 
mere  nominal  amount  to  about  250,000  tons,  employing  a  capital 
of  from  two  to  three  millions  sterling.  This  great  industry  so 
well  begun  has  continued  to  thrive ;  and,  although  it  may  in 
recent  years  have  somewhat  declined  from  its  greatest  prosperity, 
it  still  mniTitoins  ifs  position  among  those  other  industrial  commu* 
nities,  which  have  contributed  so  much  to  the  wealth  and  pros- 
perity of  the  British  Empire.*  The  following  table  of  statistics 
will  help  to  give  some  idea  of  the  rapid  progress  of  this  trade, 
and  of  the  gradual  decline  since  it  reached  the  summit  of  its 
prosperity. 

■----' 

*  Meade  in  1874  stated  tliat  the  production  of  Cleveland  was  equal  to  86  per  cent. 
x>f  the  United  Kingdom. 

£     61838.  B  E 
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Tear. 

Averts 

T%_  f  _  _ 

Value  of  Ore. 

Make  of 

Xo.  of  Fumaoes. 

ATerage 

Tons  raised. 

Price 
per  Ton. 

Pig  Iron. 

Bmlt 

Inblaat. 

Fumaoe. 

Tom. 

8.    d. 

£ 

Tons. 

Tona. 

1854 

650,000 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1855 

— . 

i— 

— 

84,500 

23 

21 

4,024 

1856 

_ 

>— 

_ 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

1857 

1,414,155 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1858 

1,367^95 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1859 

1,520,372 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1860 

3,471,319 

6     0 

— 

248,665 

33 

25 

9,946 

1861 

1,242,514 

— 

.  — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1862 

1,689,966 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1863 

2,078,806 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1864 

2,401,890 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1865 

2,762.859 

— 

— . 

486,421 

65 

53^ 

9,011 

1866 

2,809,061 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1867 

2,739,039 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1868 

2,785,307 

— 

— 

1,233,418 

— 

— 

— 

1869 

3,094,678 

— 

— 

1,459,508 

— 

— 

— 

1870 

4,072,888 

5     0 

— 

1,695,377 

74 

67 

13,686 

1871 

4,581,901 

5     0 

1,144,974 

1,884,239 

— 

— 

— 

1872 

4,974,950 

7     6 

1,863,081 

1,968,972 

— 

— 

— 

1878 

5,617,013 

— 

1,688,099 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1874 

5,614,322 

6     0 

1,694,918 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1875 

6,121,794 

4     0 

1,222,358 

1,240,243 

87 

73 

16,990 

1876 

6,562,000 

3/4—3/9 

1,162,020 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1877 

6,284,545  \ 
5,605,640  J 

8/0—3/6 

r  1,021,238 
L     910,739 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1878 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1879 

4,750,000 

2/9—3/3 

712,500 

— 

— 

— 

1880 

6,486,655 

3/3—3/9 

1,135,164 

1,666,156 

91 

72 

23,141 

1881 

6,538,47 1 

— 

1,062,501 

— 

— . 

— - 

1882 

6,326,314 

— 

1,067,566 

— 

— 

— - 

— 

1883 

6.756,055 

3     3 

1,097,858 

— 

— — 

— 

-« 

1884 

6,052,608 

8     3 

983,549 

— 

— 

— 

.^ 

1885 

5,932,244 

— 

963,989 

— 

— 

— 

-^ 

1886 

5,370.279 

2     9 

751.103 

— 

92 

66^ 
67} 

—1 

1887 

4,980,421 

2  11 

726,311 

1,181,444 

91 

— . 

1888 

5,395,942 

2  II 

786,908 

1,856,274 

91 

67i 

<— 

1889 

5,657,118 

3     3 

919,282 

1,915,050 

91 

69* 

•— 

The  marked  increase  of  production  about  the  year  1880  was 
connected  with  the  lutroduction  of  the  Thomas- Gilchrist  process 
for  the  dephosphorization  of  pig-iron.  In  the  old  Bessemer  pro- 
cess of  6teel-manufacture»  it  was  necessary  to  work  on  pig-iron 
free  from  phosphorus,  since  this  element  was  not  eliminated 
during  the  conversion  into  steel.  Neither  was  the  phosphorus 
removed  in  the  Siemens  process  of  steel-making.  Hence  the 
Cleveland  ores,  being  comparatively  rich  in  phosphorus,  were 
practically  useless  for  the  production  of  pig-metal  to  be  trans- 
formed into  steel. 

It  was  shown,  however,  by  the  late  Mr.  Gilchrist  Thomas,  and 
his  cousin  Mr.  Sidney  Gilchrist,  that  it  was  practically  possible  to 
dephosphorize  the  metal  if  the  Bessemer  converter  had  a  b4zsie 
instead  of  an  acid  lining.  In  the  original  Bessemer  process  the 
vessel  was  lined  with  ganister  or  some  other  refractory  material  of 
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a  eiliceous  character.  In  the  basic  process  the  lining  is  usually 
made  of  calcined  dolomite^  mixed  with  tar,  and  moulded  under 
great  pressure  into  bricks.  The  magnesian  Ume-stone  of  Durham 
yields  an  excellent  raw  material.  Well-burnt  lime,  to  the  extent 
of  from  15  to  18  per  cent.,  is  also  added  to  the  charge  in  the 
converter.  Under  these  circumstances,  a  basic  slag  is  obtained, 
containing  practically  all  the  phosphorus  which  existed  in  the  pig- 
metal,  bo  far  from  the  presence  of  phosphorus  beinur  prejudicial, 
it  appears  to  assist  the  process  by  means  of  the  heat  evolved 
during  its  oxidation.  The  introduction  of  the  basic  process 
naturally  gave  an  enormous  impetus  to  the  steel  manufacture  of 
Cleveland. 

It  is  found  that  the  phosphorus  exists  in  the  basic  slag  in  the 
form  of  a  tetra-basic  phosphate  of  lime,  which,  unlike  the  ordi- 
nary tribasic  phosphate,  is  soluble  in  water,  and  therefore 
requires  merely  to  be  finely  ground  in  order  to  be  used  as  a 
fertilizing  agent.  In  1889  about  600,000  tons  of  basic  slag  were 
thus  utilized  in  this  country,  the  slag  selling  at  the  works  for 
from  20*.  to  30*.  per  ton. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  give  a  short  account  of  the  principal 
seams  of  ironstone.  The  stratigraphical  details  of  these  beds 
having  been  given  at  some  length  in  the  early  part  of  the 
Memoir,  it  will  here  be  only  necessary  to  state  the  leading  facts 
connected  with  the  workable  seams.* 

Avicula  Seam  or  Low  Bed, — This  is  the  lowest  seam  of  iron- 
stone that  has  been  worked.  It  has  only  been  used  at  Grosmont, 
where  it  is  from  2  feet  to  3  feet  9  inches  in  thickness,  but  this 
greater  thickness  does  not  appear  to  extend  any  distance.  At 
Staitbes  it  is  only  1  foot  6  inches  thick,  so  that  its  average 
thickness  throughout  the  district  may  be  taken  as  about  2  feet, 
which  usually  yields  about  27  per  cent,  of  iron.  This  seam  ib 
generally  a  rather  shelly  ironstone,  characterized  by  the  abun- 
dance of  Avicula  cyffnipeSy  from  which  it  obtains  its  name. 
Bewick,  alluding  to  this  ironstone  at  Grosmont,  says  it  **i» 
divided  into  four  distinct  strata  by  horizontal  partings,  one  of 
which  is  a  complete  concretion  of  shells." t 

The  Two-Foot  Band, — About  25  feet  above  the  Avicula  seam 
the  Two-Foot  band  occurs  ;  which,  over  a  large  area,  is  remark- 
able for  its  uniform  thicknes;?.  About  Normanby  and  Brotton 
the  quality  of  this  bed  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  ihe  Main  Seam, 
but  it  has  not  as  yet  been  put  to  much  commercial  use,  although  it 
was  at  one  time  worked  in  the  Ingleby  Mines.  At  Grosmont  it 
is  only  10  inches  thick,  but  increases  towards  the  north-west  to  its 
titular  2  feet  or  more ;  the  distance  between  this  and  the  Pecten 
Seam  above  also  varies,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
table : — 


*  Much  of  this  is  taken  from  Mr.  Ptarrow's  account, 
f  Geological  Treatise  on  Cleveland,  p.  46. 
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Thickness. 


Depth  below 
tbePeeten 

SfAID. 


Ft.  Iw. 
Upleatham       -  -  -  -  -  -,22 

Longacres       -  -  -  -  i        2    6 

Lin^le  -  -  -  -  -  -  2    0 

Spa  Wood  near  Guisbrough    -  -  -  -  2    6 

Hatton  -  -  -  -  -  2     7 

Kildale 2     5 

Grmkic  -  ...  I     3 

Staithea  -  -  -  -  -  -  1     9 


Ft.  In. 

5  i} 
7  C 

6  0 
5  0 
2  8 
2  2 
4  3 
2  7 


7^  Pecten  Seam. — This  seam  obtains  its  name  from  its 
characteristic  fossil  Pecten  (Bquivahis,  which  occurs  abundantly 
wherever  this  band  has  been  recognised.  Its  thickness  varies 
from  about  3  feet  at  Grosmont  to  4  feet  6  inches  at  Eston ;  it  is  in 
most  cases  of  poor  quality^  yielding  about  27  per  cent,  of  iron.  It 
is  usually  split  up  by  numerous  shaly  bands^  and  being  very  shelly 
easily  falls  to  pieces  on  exposure  to  the  air. 

The  Main  Seam. — This,  when  best  developed,  is  fairly  uniform 
in  character,  consisting  of  a  mass  of  blui&h-green  ironstone,  which 
on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  readily  weathers  to  a  reddish 
brown.  It  is  composed  mainly  of  carbonate  of  iron,  whidi  by 
exposure  to  air  and  moisture  is  converted  into  peroxide.  Dick 
^ves  the  following  description  of  the  Main  Seam* : — 

**  Chiefly  a  carbonate  of  protoxide  of  iron ;  lustre,  earthy ; 
colour,  greenish  gray  ;  streak,  similar  ;  fracture,  uneven,  showing 
here  and  there  small  cavities,  some  of  which  are  filled  widi 
carbonate  of  lime.  Throughout  the  ore  are  diffused  a  multitude  of 
small  oolitic  concretious,  together  with  small  pieces  of  an  earthy 
substance  resembling  the  ore,  but  lighter  in  colour.  When  a 
mass  of  this  ore  is  digested  in  hydrochloric  acid  till  all  carbonates 
and  soluble  silicates  are  dissolved,  there  remains  a  residue  having 
the  form  of  the  original  mass  of  ore.  It  is  extremely  light,  and 
falls  to  powder  imless  very  carefully  handled.  It  contains  the 
oolitic  concretions,  or  else  skeletons  of  them,  which  dissolve  com- 
pletely in  dilute  caustic  potash,  showing  them  to  be  silica  in  a 
soluble  state.  Under  the  niicroscope,  some  of  them  are  seen  to 
have  a  central  nucleus  of  dark  coloiu-  and  irregular  shape,  but 
none  of  them  present  any  indication  of  organic  structure  or 
radiated  crystalUzation.  If  the  residue,  after  having  been  digested 
in  caustic  potash,  be  washed  by  decantation,  there  remains  a 
small  number  of  microscopic  crystals ;  some  of  these,  which  are 

♦  Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Sorrey.  «*  Iron  Ores  of  Great  Britain,"  Pt  1. 
page  97,  1856  ;  and  Quart.  Jonm.  Geol.  Soc.,  toI.  xii.,  p.  857.  Hodleston  in'vea  a 
microscopic  section  of  this  and  the  Magnetic  Iron-ore  from  Hofedale,  in  Proc.  Geol, 
Assoc.,  voL  a.,  1889. 
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white^   are   quartz^    and   others^   which  are  black,   and    acutely 
pyramidal,  consist  chiefly  of  titanic  acid/'* 

This  seam,  which  is  the  most  important  of  all  the  ironstones, 
has  a  thickness  of  11  feet  at  Eston,  where  it  rests  directly  on  the 
Pecten  Seam,  and  the  two  are  mined  together,  giving  the  immense 
thickness  of  15  feet  6  inches  of  workable  ironstone.  But  as  we 
have  mentioned  before,  the  beds  soon  become  separated  by  a 
band  of  shale,  and  its  thickness  decreases  in  a  south-east  direction, 
so  that  by  the  time  we  reach  the  valley  of  the  Esk  it  is  scarcely 

recognizable,  t 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  table  of  analyses  on  pp.  445-6,  which 
have  been  compiled  from  the  publications  of  Crowder,  Percy,  Bell, 
and  the  Geological  Survey,  the  constituents  of  the  ironstone  vary 
considerably,  not  only  in  different  localities,  but  also  in  different 
parts  of  the  same  searn.^ 


Average  of  the  most  important  Ingredients  of  the  Ironstone  Seams. 


Main  Seam. 


Pecten 
Seam. 


Dogger. 


a 
o 


a 


c 
S 

50 


I 

o 

5p; 


I 

m 


a 
o 


9 


B 
O 

B 

2 


••a 
P 


Sod 


il 


Phofpboric  aoid  • 
SiUoa 
Metallic  iron 


2-36 

1-28 

2*3» 

1*66 

2*21 

.^ 

, 

_^^ 

•18 

^_ 

0*10 

18*42 

11-98 

12*80 

13*86 

16*10 

84*25 

20*32 

16*67 

11*84 

708 

34*94 

31*85 

31*27 

30*e2 

30*09 

28*00 

81*06 

82-87 

24-86 

87-66 

48*14 

1 

M 

I 

H 


I'M 
17*H 


Phosphoric  CMwimum 
•^'^        '  C  Minimum - 


Silica 


Metallic 
iron 


{Maximum 
Minimum - 
{Maximum 
Minimum- 


2*70 

3*87 

— 

5*05 

— 

— 

— 

0*30 

— 

— 

0*45 

1*02 

— 

0*67 

— 

— 

— 

0*06 

— 

— 

20*50 

19*95 

— 

20*90 

17-00 

68*85 

80*86 

23-10 

15*00 

8-90 

7*45 

6*00 

— 

7-20 

12*20 

12*45 

10-80 

8*80 

8*70 

6*20 

34*30 

86  10 

— 

34*76 

31*85 

45*25 

36*82 

31*71 

39*93 

49-78 

28*42 

21-10 

26*29 

25*23 

16*69 

27*93 

17-84 

35*10 

84*75 

The  diagram  on  page  447  shows  the  variation  in  the  main  con- 
stituents of  the  principal  seams. 

*  "  ProfcBsor  Miller,  of  Cambridge,  succeeded  in  measariog  some  of  the  anklet 
of  the  cr}'Btal8  containing  titanic  acid,  and  found  that  they  correspond  to  similar 
angles  in  anatase.  The  green  colour  of  the  ore  seems  to  be  due  to  a  silicate  con- 
taining peroxide  and  protoxide  of  iron,  but  this  could  not  be  exactly  determined, 
because  it  was  not  found  possible  to  dissolve  out  the  carbonates  without  acting  at 
the  same  time  upon  the  (silicate  of  iron/* 

f  According  to  Mr.  Barrow  all  the  good  stone  lies  north  of  a  line  running  from 
Spa  Wood  near  Guisbrough,  to  the  north  side  of  South  Skelton  Shaft,  and  thence 
to  Hummersea  on  the  coast,  a  little  more  than  a  mile  cost  of  Skinningrove  Beck. 

{  W.  Crowder,  Edinb.  New  Phil.  Journ.,  ser.  2  vol.  iii.,  p.  286,1856;  and 
Tol.  v.,  p.  85,  1857.  Dr.  Percy,  Metallurgy  (Iron  and  Steel),  p.  221,  1864.  I.  L. 
iBell,  Brit.  Assoc.  Reports  for  1863,  pp.  745,  755. 


1 
Hatton  Low  Croat. 

1 

1 

0 
3 

3 

Top  3  Feet. 

Bottom  8  Feet.* 

1 

pq 

u 

% 

00 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

6. 

1 

6. 

• 

h— 

105 

Pattinso] 

D. 

Crowder. 

Protoxide  of  iron  • 

33*86 

38*06 

0'07 

86*56 

40*86 

87*41 

86*76 

88*80 

40*86 

Peroxide  of  iron    * 

69 

0*47 

2'60 

— 

1*70 

2*41 

— 

1*80      6*16 

1 
1 

4*26 

Protoxide^of  mang 

- 

0*96 

0*74 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Alumina    - 

41 

6*92 

6*02 

S**/ 

8*70 

8*71 

0*86 

4*06 

8*70 

8*44 

Lime 

36 

5*82 

7-77 

40 

4*20 

2-70 

8*06 

7*80 

8*00 

8*80 

Mtf^eftia  • 

SO 

8*84 

4*16 

1*07 

1*12 

0*49 

trace 

2*06 

4*80 

8*70 

Fotuh       •          ^ 

r 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Carbonic  acid 

^     25*00 

22*00 

— 

25*18 

82*72 

26*82 

23*47 

28*40 

82*60 

1 

Silica 

^5 

15*24 

10*36 

10*04 

20*P0 

12*80 

16  66 

16*65 

1800 

7*20  ' 

Sulphur     •          i 

h" 

0*40 

0*14 

Sul- 
phur 
28*37 
Iron 

24*82 

trace 

trace 

trace 

trace 

0*06 

1*60 

Sulphuric  acid     < 

*-      trace 

1 

trace 

— 

trace 

0-81 

trace 

0*07 

0*02 

0*80 

Phoephorio  acid    • 

66 

1*40 

•07 

— 

2*66 

1*02 

0-67 

5*06 

2*01 

1 
006  ! 

Water        -      "   . 

87 

3*60 

4-46 

18*20 

4*00 

2*68 

6*11 

4*80 

1 

1*45 

1*46 

1 

Total 

1 

ir.  ' 

07-60  ' 

26*66 

1 

07-27 

07*33 

100* 

100* 

100* 

100- 

100*07 

100*06 

1 

Metallic  in 

i 

m  ' 

81*42 

— 

28*84 

88*46 

20*10 

27*46 

83*46 

84*75 

*  These  are  the  a 

t  Crowder  also  f^  re  aliso  given  by  R.  Meade  Tlio  Coal  and  Iron  InduHtriea  of  the  United 


Kingdom.  1882,  pp. 
£     6  J  82 
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Fig.  24J 

Diagram  of  the  average  per-centage  oj  tne  principal  ingredientt 

of  the  Irvnttone  Seamt, 


From  the  Toregomg  analyses  it  will  bo  seen  that  a  certiim 
amount  of  pho^phoniii  is  preseat  in  the  ironatone.  As  the  quality 
of  the  iron  ia  much  impaired  by  this  substance,  it  is  a  matter  of 
conisiderable  importance  to  the  ironmaster  to  ascertain  the  quantity 
of  phosphorous  contained  in  the  different  beds  of  ironstone. 
Mr.  St«ac1,  who  gives  the  foilowintj  additional  analyse?,  showing 
the  per-centage  in  different  parts  of  the  Cleveland  Seam,  obseivea 
that  "  no  part  of  the  stone  is  free  from  phosphoric  acid  ;  near  the 
top  it  is  highest,  and  in  the  most  porous  part,  about  3  feet  above 
the  'Black  Hard'  bed,  it  is  very  much  lower;"*  he  states  that 
the  phosphorus  is  in  combination  with  lime  and  not  with  iron ; 
but  he  considers  it  doubtful  if  it  comes  from  the  fossils,  as  they 
contain  less  than  the  ironstone. 

*  Chcm.  Newi,  ISTB,  toI.  xxxvili.,  p.  15. 
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• 
Main  Seam,  9  feet. 

BlaclcHaid. 
Slinchei. 

Ist 
foot. 

26'6S 

2nd 
foot. 

29*64 

3rd 
foot. 

29*  14 

4th 
foot. 

1 

6th 
foot. 

6th 
foot. 

7th 
foot. 

8th 
foot. 

9th 
foot. 

7  in. 

7  in. 

7  in. 

Iron     • 

28*41 

29-97 

30*42 

29*70 

29*86 

30*30 

90*66 

27*87 

V% 

SUioeoni  matter 

18-30 

10*90 

10*68 

11*98 

9*00 

8*82 

9*00 

9*29 

12*01 

12*90 

22*20 

24*71 

Fhofphoric  acid 

1-46 

113 

1-13 

1-41 

117 

0*89 

0*80 

0*91 

1*1« 

0*44 

1*12 

0-11 

Moiiture 

8*60 

9*10 

9-60 

9*80 

10  00 

10*00 

10*10 

9*80 

9*00 

8*60 

6*60 

ill 

Loss  by  calcination    • 

27*39 

29-80 

29*80 

28*80 

30*83 

31*61 

31-78 

30*90 

28*60 

26*80 

18*06 

17-11 

Iron  in  calcined  stone 

8C*60 

42-08 

41-60 

39*92 

43*31 

44*40 

43*63 

43*20 

42*40 

41*76 

S400 

»*» 

The  largest  amount  of  phosphoric  acid,  however,  appears  to  be 
found  in  the  fossil  wood  which  occurs  m  the  ironstone,  as  is  shown 
by  the  following  analysis : — 


Analysis  of  fossilized  toood  found  in  the  Clev 

Lime  ... 

Phosphoric  acid 

Magnesia 

Protoxide  of  iron 

Iron  -  -  - 

Ck>balt  and  nickel    - 

Oxides  of  cobalt  and  nickel 

Alumina       ... 

Protoxide  of  manganese 

Sulphur 

Sulphuric  acid 

Carbonic  acid 

Silica 

Carbonaceous  matter 

Water  .  -  - 


eland  Ironstone, 


.                  -                 - 

- 

27-60 

•                              .                              ■ 

• 

20-80 

.                                a                                • 

. 

1-12 

»                                                                     «•                                                                     ■ 

•• 

1002 

■                                -                                - 

* 

6-20 

.                                 •                               . 

m 

1*65 

«                                -                                " 

m 

3*70 

.                                .                                . 

m 

8*25 

•                                                                    ••                                                                      ■ 

. 

trace 

.                                -                                . 

. 

7-66 

.                                •                                . 

• 

0-60 

.                                .                                - 

. 

0-76 

.                                -                                . 

. 

0-50 

.                                •                                • 

• 

9*60 

.                                .                                • 

" 

3-00 

100*35 

Lime  Phosc 

(hate    - 

46*41 

Other  samples  gave  phosphate  of  lime  16*  0,  23*  1,  27  *8  respectively. 

The  Dogger  or  Top  Seam. — The  Top  Seam,*  as  it  is  called  by 
the  miners,  is  the  lowest  of  the  Oolitic  ores,  occurring  at  the  base 
of  that  formation.  As  we  have  shown  before  this  bed  is  very 
variable  in  character,  being  generally  a  sandstone,  but  sometimes 
an  ironstone,  and  more  rarely  a  limestone.  The  thickness  of  the 
stone,  where  it  has  been  worked,  usually  varies  from  about  1  to 
4  feet,  but  increases  in  Rosedale  to  as  much  as  14  feet ;  where 
the  magnetic  ore,  which  also  occupies  the  same  horizon,  has  the 
enormous  thickness  of  70  feet. 

The  Dogger  itself  apparently  overlies  the  magnetic  ore,  and 
there  is  said  to  be  a  line  of  waterworn  pebbles  along  the  junction. 
The  greater  part  of  the  magnetic  ore,  as  we  have  noticed  in  the 
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Btratigraphical  description  of  these  beds,  ocoura  in  two  trough- 
shaped  masses  about  70  feet  thick.  It  is  composed  of  a  confused 
mass  of  irregular  lumps  3  to  4  feet'  in  diameter;  these  usually 
consist  towards  the  interior  of  dark  blue  compact  oolitic  ironstone, 
with  a  skin  or  crust  of  paler  and  dark  brown  purpli^i  layers  of 
sandy  or  solid  ironstone.  It  does  not  appear  to  contain  any  organic 
remains,  probably  because  the  iron  is  in  the  state  of  peroxide. 

The  Rosedale  mines  where  this  ore  has  been  principally  worked 
were  first  starred  shortly  after  1858,*  in  which  year  a  trial  boring 
was  made  by  the  Kosedale  Iron  Company,  and  the  following  year 
Messrs.  Leeman  and  Parinen^  obtained  the  lease  for  60  years  of 
8,000  acres  in  West  Rosedale  and  Spaunton.  In  1860-61  the 
branch  railway  was  made  across  the  moors  from  Ingleby  for  the 
transit  of  the  ironstone  to  the  furnaces  at  Ferry  hill.  About  1874 
this  firm  became  associated  with  J.  Morrison  of  Newcastle  under 
the  style  of  The  Rosedale  and  Ferryhill  Iron  Company,  and  having 
purchased  the  Rosedale  Abbey  Estate  opened  up  the  east  side  of 
the  dale,  and  the  workings  were  further  increased  by  sinking  the 
Sherrifs  Pit.  In  1879  the  mines  were  stopped  owing  to  the 
depression  in  trade,  but  the  following  year  Sherrifs  Pit  and  West 
Rose<lale  Mines  were  bought  by  the  West  Rosedale  Ironstone 
Company,  and  a  small  output  of  the  magnetic  ore  was  carried  on 
for  a  time.  In  1873  Messrs.  Navery  and  Company  opened  the 
Famdale  Mines,  but  they  were  not  long  in  operation.f  The 
following  is  the  amount  of  ironstone  obtained  from  the  Rosedale 
Mines  up  to  1881  : — 


Year. 

Tons. 

1861 

79,786 

Magnetic 

ore. 

1862 

219,123 

» 

1863 

224,889 

»> 

1864 

297,679 

>» 

1866 

250,000 

$9 

1866 

233,382 

99 

and  East 

mines. 

1867 

178,227 

«> 

1868 

210.082 

99 

1869 

269,696 

«» 

1870 

317,060 

>« 

1871 

314,394 

»> 

1872 

450,360 

» 

1873 

660.668 

» 

1874 

473,140 

>» 

1876 

383,914 

>» 

and  Sherrifs  Pit. 

1876 

383,828 

» 

■  i 

1877 

347,486 

99 

W  w 

1878 

234,150 

>« 

1879 

25,593 

«> 

(Mines  closed  in  March.) 

1880 

Nil. 

,f 

■                                                                           9 

1881 

6.079 

>« 

(Sherrifs  Pit  re-opened.) 

6,459,326 

♦  The  ironstone  was  noticed  hy  W.  Thompson  in  1851.  Marley,  Trans.  N.  Engl. 
Inst.  £ng.,  vol.  t.,  p.  207. 

t  The  ahove  particulars  and  the  accompanying  table  are  taken  from  the  paper  by 
C.  Parkin  **  On  the  Mineral  Resoorces  of  Uie  Bosedale  Abbey  District.''  I^nuif. 
N.  Kugl.  Inst.  Eng.,  vol.  xxxii.,  p.  48. 
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In  the  East  Mines  previous  to  1879  about  130  acres  had  been 
worked  out 

This  ironstone,  excepting  the  magnetic  ore,  is  very  inferior  to 
that  obtained  from  the  Middle  Lias ;  the  rock  usually  consists  of  a 
coarse  siliceous  sandstone  containing  only  from  15  to  20  per  cent 
of  iron,  but  it  is  sometimes  more  oolitic,  and  then  it  forms  a 
much  richer  ore  containing  as  much  as  from  30  to  35  per  cent,  of 
iron.  The  rock  has  been  tried  as  an  ironstone  at  the  following 
places : — Raithwaite  Gill  near  Whitby,  Rosedale  Wyke  near  Rims- 
wick,  Grosmont,  Glaisdale,  Eskdale,  Rosedale,  Kildale,  Ingleby, 
and  various  other  places  along  the  western  escarpment  as  well  as 
at  Kirkham  in  the  Howai-dian  Hills. 

The  Filer  Beck  Bed* — This  is  the  only  other  bed  that  has  in 
modern  times  been  tried  as  an  ironstone.  The  per-centage  of  iron 
in  this  rock  is,  however,  so  variable  that  in  only  a  few  places 
is  it  likely  to  be  of  any  value.  In  former  ages  this  rock  was  one 
of  the  principal  sources  of  iron,  and  it  has  been  tested  in  modern 
times  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Grosmont,  at  Wintergill,  where  a 
portion  of  the  ironstone  is  magnetic,  at  Ingleby  Greenhow  and 
on  Snilesworth  Moors.  At  Ingleby  Greenhow  this  ironstone  is 
swd  to  have  contained  over  40  per  cent,  of  iron,  and,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  subjoined  analyses,  it  is  also  occasionally  very  rich 
in  other  places,  but  its  character  is  so  inconstant  that  it  is  not 
worth  the  expense  of  working  at  the  present  time. 

Analysts  of  the  Eller  Beck  Ironstone,^ 

Protoxide  of  iron  -  -  -  . 

Peroxide  of  iron     -  -  -  . 

Protoxide  of  manganese  -  -  - 

Alumina    -            -  -  -  - 

Lime          -            -  -  -  - 

Magnesia  -            .  -  -  - 

Sulphur     -            -  -  -  - 

Sulphuric  acid       .  .  -  - 

Phosphoric  acid      -  -  -  - 
Carbonic  acid  and  organic  matter  - 

Total  water             .  -  -  . 

Ignited  insoluble  residue  .  -  . 


Silica  in  insoluble  residue  -  -  - 

Alumina  with  a  little  lime  and  magnesia  - 

Iron  in  raw  sample  -  -  . 

Lost  by  calcination  -  -  - 

Iron  in  calcined  stone        -  -  - 


No.  1. 

No.  2. 

.    38-87 

32-62 

•41 

•13 

•08 

•16 

•89 

1-99 

-      2-40 

1-70 

-      2-63 

2-66 

•35 

•19 

trace. 

trace. 

•19 

1-74 

-    25^17 

20-53 

-     2-:^o 

210 

.    24-40 

33-70 

98-41 

97-42 

-    21-70 

30-70 

-      2-70 

3-00 

-    30-52 

25-40 

-    23-60 

19-20 

-    39-89 

31-51 

♦  This  bed  was  called  by  Marley  "  the  Ingleby  Top  or  Third  neam/'  Trans.  N. 
Euj^.  Inst   Eng.,  vol.  v.,  p.  202. 

t  Furnished  by  Mr.  Bagnall,  of  Grosmont.  No.  1  is  the  upper  bed  and  No.  2 
the  lower  bed  of  ironstone  in  the  first  section  given  on  page  197. 
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Analysis  of  the  Eller  Beck  Ironstone  (magnetic  ore)  from 

Wintergill.^ 


Iron  .  .  . 

Silica 

Alumina 

Phosphoric  acid 

Lime  .  .  . 

Magnesia 

Sulphur        *-    .' 

Iron  in  calcined  stone 
Loss  by  calcination    - 


.  3678 

.  11  06 

-  4-96 
.  1-68 
.  3-21 

-  1-60 

•33 

.  47-00 

-  2278 


Several  estimates  have  been  made  of  the  amount  of  workable 
ironstone  contained  in  the  Jurassic  rocks  of  Yorkshire,  and  of  the 
probable  time  this  quantity  may  be  expected  to  last  at  the  present 
rate  of  consumption.  In  a  calculation  of  this  sort  so  many  errors 
are  liable  to  creep  in  that  the  result  can  only  be  accepted  as 
roughly  approximate.  The  following  table  has  been  drawn  up 
from  the  results  obtained  by  Mr.  Barrow,  f 


Amount  of  workable  Mineral  contained 

in  the  Ironstone  Seams. 

At  the 

Amount 

rate  of 

Estimated 

Total 

left  allow- 

consump- 

Yearly 

Amount 

ing  about 

tion  in 

Amount. 

Output. 

used  up 

one  tenth 

1880  mine 

to  1880. 

for  loHs  in 

estimated 

working. 

to  last 

■ 

until 

'Kston  rovalty 
NonnanDy  royalty  - 

86,640.000 

800,000 

16,000,000 

60,000,000 

1060 

8.300,000 

225,000 

5,000.000 

2,5(K).000 

1886 

0nne*»by          »       - 

2,(K)0,U00 

75,000 

500,000 

1,800,000 

1895 

# 

Dimsdale         „       - 

S,2S0,0C0 

Above 

W    ' 

Upleatham  district 

86.100.000 

700.000 

12,000,000 

1906-1910 

c 

Skelton     and      Huntcliil 

178,280,000 

1300,000 

24.190.000 

145.00C,000 

1940-1960 

'S 

district. 

» 

District    18  miles    by    2\ 
south  of  the  above  where 
^    the  ironstone  is  poorer. 
Pecten  Seam 

376,480.000 
400,000,000 

Two- Foot  Seam 

880,000.000 

Avicula  Scam  covers  over  100  sq.  jniles.^   These  beds  are  too  variable  and  at  present  too 
Dogirer.  >■      little  worked    to  form  an  estimate  of  the 

Eller  Beck  Bed.  )      amount  of  ironstone  they  contain 

These  results  differ  very  largely  from  those  obtained  by  Bewick, 
who,  basing  his  calculations  upon  the  amount  obtained  from  the 
Pecten  and  Avicula  Seams  at  Grosmont,  which  he  believed  to  be 
the  equivalent  oF  the  Cleveland  Main  Seam,  and  which  are 
together  over  5  feet  thick,  estimated  that  the  entire  quantity 
obtainable  was  equal  to  4,820,659,200  tons.  Of  this  large  amount 
he  estimated  that  7,000,000  tons  were  consumed  per  annum,  so 
that  the  whole  supply  would  last  680  years  !  There  is  no  doubt 
that  this  estimate  is  a  gross  exaggeration  of  the  amount  actually 
available.     It  seems  to  us  that  the  principal  caus»e  of  error  arises 


*  By  W.  Morffan. 

t  Proc.  Clevekuid,  Inst.  Eog.,  1879-80,  pp.  108, 180, 
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from  the  large  area  (30  miles  by  16)  assumed  to  contain  workable 
ironstone,  and  also  from  an  exceptional  thickness  (over  5  feet) 
being  taken  as  the  average  development  of  ironstone  over  this 
area. 

Steavenson  estimated  the  area  that  could  be  worked  at  a  profit 
as  between  50  and  60  square  miles  (about  35,000  acres).*  Meade 
on  the  other  hand  considered  that  there  were  not  more  than  about 
I69OOO  acres  untouched,  which  allowing  a  cons.umption  of  about 
150  acres  per  annum  would  last  rather  more  than  100  years.f  This 
latter  estimate  agrees  very  nearly  with  that  given  by  Barrow. 

Alunu 

The  manufacture  of  alum  from  the  shales  of  the  Upper  Lias 
was,  in  former  years,  one  of  the  principal  industries  of  this 
district ;  but  the  discovery  of  a  cheaper  means  of  making  it  firom 
the  shales  of  the  Coal  Measures  has  caused  these  works  to  be 
entirely  abandoned.  During  the  height  of  their  prosperity  the 
alum  works  brought  in  considerable  sums  of  money,  but  the  large 
profits  made  soon  led  to  competition,  which  so  overstocked  the 
market  that  many  of  the  works  had  to  be  closed.  It  however 
still  formed  the  staple  trade  of  the  district,  until  it  was  transferred 
to  the  great  Coal  Fields,  where  the  cheapness  of  fuel  and  facilities 
of  carriage  for  the  manufactured  product,  placed  the  works  of  this 
district  at  a  great  disadvantage,  and  they  were  discontinued.  The 
manufacture  of  alum  is  now  chiefly  carried  on  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Manchester,  where  Mr  Spence  has  a  manufactory  of  ammonia- 
alum  producing  150  tons  a  week.  His  method,  which  is  also 
carried  on  at  Goole,  was  patented  about  the  year  1860,  and  consists 
in  treating  the  carbonaceous  shales  of  the  Coal  Measures  with 
sulphuric  acid.J 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  working  of  the  Lias  shales  for  the 
manufacture  of  alum  has  been  carried  on  from  a  very  remote 
period.  Young,  in  his  History  of  Whitby,  gives  the  plan  of  an 
old  alum  working  at  Grosmont  in  a  field  called  The  Alum  Garth  ;§ 
which  he  considers  may  have  been  founded  by  the  Romans  or  by  the 
monks,  although  there  is  no  history  or  even  tradition  concerning 
it.  The  first  authentic  record  we  have  of  alum  works  being 
established  in  England  was  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth; II    when    Sir    T.   Chaloner,  having   tasted    the  water 

*  SteavenBon,  Jonrn.  Iron  and  Steel  Inst.  1874,  p.  336. 

t  Meade,  The  Coal  and  Iron  Industries  of  the  United  Kingdom,  1882,  p.  880. 

X  In  1870  Mr.  Spence  patented  a  process  for  using  phosphate  of  alumina  and  iron, 
obtained  from  the  island  of  Bedonda  near  Antigua. 

§  Young's  History  of  Whitby,  p.  759. 

II  The  date  is  given  as  1460  in  the  report  "  On  the  Chemical  Manofactures  of  the 
Northern  Districts."  Brit.  Assoc.  Bep.  for  1863,  p.  709.  But  this  must  be  an 
error.  There  seems  to  be  much  uncertainty  as  to  the  exact  date  when  alum  was 
first  manufactured  in  this  country.  lu  Ord's  History  of  Cleyeland,  p.  80,  it  is  stated 
that  Dr.  Fuller,  in  the  "  Worthies  of  England,'*  who  wrote  about  sixty  years  after 
the  introduction  of  alum,  does  not  mention  Sir  T.  Chaloner,  but  the  workmen 
said  to  have  been  brought  from  Bochelle. 
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issuing  from  these  shales  and  found  it  similar  to  what  he  had 
seen  in  Germany,  brought  over  some  men  from  the  Pope's 
factories  in  Italy,  which  until  then  had  had  a  monopoly  of  the 
trade,  and  started  an  alum  work  at  Guisbrough.*  In  1608  the 
manufiacture  was  improved  by  Sir  J.  Bouchier,  who  is  stated  by 
some  authorities  to  have  introduced  the  art.  Di^ring  the  Pope's 
monopoly  of  this  trade  the  price  of  alum  is  stated  to  have  been 
as  much  as  53/.  a  ton,  but  upon  its  introduction  into  England  the 
price  fell  to  20/.  Owing  however  to  ignorance  and  bad  manage- 
ment the  manufacture  was  carried  on  at  a  loss  until  the  reign  of 
James  I.  when  a  monopoly  was  created  for  the  English  makers ; 
the  works  were  decreed  to  be  a  royal  mine,  and  passed  into  the 
possession  of  the  Crown.  They  were  afterwards  farmed  to  Sir 
Paul  Pinder,  at  a  rental  of  15,000/.  per  annum.  He  employed 
about  800  persons,  and  made  large  profits,  his  monopoly  enabling 
him  to  keep  up  the  price  to  26/.  per  ton.  When  the  monopoly 
ceased  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  the  manufacture 
enormously  increased,  and  the  market  became  so  overstocked  that 
in  1736  the  price  fell  to  10/.  After  this  the  price  of  alum  was 
subject  to  considerable  fluctuations,  but  the  trade  was  never  so 
prosperous  as  in  1769,  when  no  less  than  sixteen  works  were 
going  at  the  same  time.  From  600  to  800  men  were  employed 
in  these  works ;  and,  during  the  progress  of  their  greatest 
prosperity,  no  less  than  from  5,000  to  6,000  tons  of  alum  were 
produced  annually. 

Previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  alum  industry  Whitby  was 
only  a  small  fishing  village,  but  the  necessity  of  procuring  coal 
for  the^^e  works  induced  the  inhabitants,  about  1650,  to  send 
ships  to  Newcastle,  and  other  places  for  coal ;  and  afterwards 
to  build  ships  of  their  own,  so  that  in  course  of  time  the  town 
became  an  important  maritime  port. 

The  following  list  of  alum  works,  with  the  dates  when  they 
are  supposed  to  have  been  opened  or  closed,  is  taken  from 
Charlton's  and  Young's  Histories  of  Whitby,  with  a  few  additions 
from  other  sources. 

Belman  Bank  near  Guisbrough,  opened  1595,  closed  about  1620;  re- 
opened 1766,  closed  about  1800. 

Spa  Wood  and  Rock  Hole  near  Guisbrough,  opened  1600,  closed 
between  1615  and  1620. 

Sandsend,  opened  1615,  closed  in  recent  years. 

Old  Peak. 

Boiilby,  closed  since  1861. 

Lofthouse  (Lingberry)  closed  since  1863. 

Peak,  closed  since  1817. 

Saltwick,  opened  1649,  closed  1708;  re-opened  1/55,  closed  1791. 

Little  Beck,  opened  1660,  closed  1809. 

Carlton,  opened  1680,  closed  about  1774. 

Holmes  near  Mulgrave  Castle,  opened  1680. 


•  For  thus  destroying  the  monopoly  of  the  Tope,  Sir  T.  Chaloner  and  his 
workmen  were  excommunicated.  A  full  account  of  this  is  given  in  Charlton's 
History  of  Whitby,  p.  806,  and  in  Young's  History  of  Whitby,  p.  808. 
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Ash  Holme  near  Old  Mulgrave  Castle. 

Rock  Hole      „     „  „  „ 

Hagijr,  near  Saltbum,  opened  1680,  closed  1720;  re-opened  1766,  closed 

1776. 
Kirkby-in-Cleveland. 
Kettleness,  opened   1728,  closed  before  1736;    re-opened  1742,  closed 

1754;  re-opened  1767.  closed  since  1861. 
Osmotherley,  opened  1752,  closed  1772. 
Stoupe  Brow,  opened  1752,  closed  since  1817. 
Eskdale  Side,  opened  1764      „        „        ,, 
Godeland  Banks,  opened  1765.  closed  1805. 
Ajton,  opened  1765,  closed  1771< 

All  the  above  alum  works  are  situated  either  on  the  edge  of 
the  clifE,  on  one  of  the  great  escarpments,  or  in  the  gorge  formed  by 
some  stream  in  the  Alum  Shales  ;  in  fact  a  site  was  always  chosen 
where  this  part  of  thfe  Upper  Lias  could  be  worked  without  having 
much  of  the  superincumbent  strata  to  remove,  and  where  the  waste 
shales  could  be  easily  got  rid  of  after  the  material  required  had 
been  obtained. 

There  are  two  sorts  of  alum  employed  in  commerce,  potash 
alum,  and  ammonia  alum,  formed  by  the  combination  of  sulphate 
of  alumina  with  the  sulphates  of  potash  and  ammonia  respec- 
tively. The  former  of  these  was  the  one  principally  made  in 
this  district.  The  manufacture  was  carried  on  in  the  following 
manner,*  The  broken  shale  was  thrown  on  a  layer  of  brushwood 
which  was  set  on  fire,  and  more  brushwood  and  shale  added  till 
the  heap  attained  a  height  of  from  90  to  100  feet.  Care  was 
taken  that  the  temperature  did  not  rise  too  high,  and  moisture 
was  added ;  by  which  means  oxygen  was  absorbed,  the  sulphur 
contained  in  the  shale  became  acidified  ;  and  sulphate  of  protoxide 
of  iron  and  sulphate  of  alumina  were  formed.  The  calcined  shale 
was  next  steeped  in  shallow  pits,  from  which  the  impregnated 
water  was  drawn  off  and  mixed  with  fresh  shale,  until  the  proper 
degree  of  concentration  was  obtained.  The  liquor  was  then 
))laced  in  cisterns  to  allow  the  greater  part  of  the  impurities  to 
settle,  after  which  it  was  removed  to  the  boiling  house  and 
further  concentrated,  when  chloride  of  potassium  was  added, 
which  decomposed  the  iron  salt  forming  protochloride  of  iron  and 
sulphate  of  potash,  the  latter  combining  with  the  sulphate  of 
aluuiina  to  form  alum.  The  liquid  was  now  allowed  to  crystallize, 
by  which  means  the  alum  was  separated  from  the  highly  soluble 
chloride  of  iron.  This  after  working  was  again  heated  and  re- 
crystallized  when  it  was  ready  for  the  market.  The  following 
analysis  of  the  Alum  Shale  from  Whitby  is  given  in  lire's 
Dictionary : — 


♦  The  process  is  described  by  D.  Colwall,  Phil.  Trans.,  vol.  xii.,  no.  142,  p.  1052, 
1679;  R.  Winter,  Joum.  Nat.  Phil.,  ser.  2,  toI.  xxv.,  p.  243,  1810;  Toung'R 
History  of  Whitby ,  p.  806,  1817;  also  some  details  iu  Brit.  Assoc,  llcports  fb^ 
1863,  p.  709. 
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Jet 

The  workiug  of  jet  and  its  manufacture  into  ornaments  has 
been  so  largely  carried  on  at  Whitby  that  the  name  of  the  town 
has  come  to  be  more  generally  associated  with  this  trade  than  with 
anything  else.  Jet  has  been  obtained  from  other  places,  but  that 
from  Yorkshire  on  account  of  its  hardness  and  capability  of  taking 
a  high  polish  is  considered  the  best.  There  are,  however,  many 
qualities,  but  the  best  ^*  hard  "  jet  is  only  found  at  one  particular 
horizon  in  the  serpe7itinus'hed&  of  the  Upper  Lias ;  the  bastard 
or  soft  jet  which  occurs  in  some  of  the  other  beds  being  scarcely 
of  any  value. 

Jet  was  known  to  the  ancients  both  in  this  country  and  else- 
where, as  is  proved  by  the  ornaments  made  of  it  which  have  been 
found  both  in  Celtic  barrows  and  Roman  coffins.  The  name  is 
said  to  be  derived  from  Gagae  a  town  on  the  coast  of  Lycia, 
whence  was  obtained  the  mineral  called  Gagates  lapis,  but  whether 
this  was  the  same  as  our  jet  is  uncertain.  Solinus  and  Bede 
speak  of  jet  being  obtained  in  Britain  ;  the  Saxon  poet  Csedmon 
who  died  about  670  or  680,  and  was  buried  in  Whitby  Abbey, 
also  refers  to  this  mineral  in  the  following  lines  : 

"  Jeat  stone,  almost  a  gemm,  the  Lybians  find. 
But  fruitful  Britain  sends  us  wondrous  kind ; 
'Tis  black  and  shiny,  smooth  and  ever  li|;rht ; 
Twill  draw  up  straws,  if  rubbed  till  hot  and  bright ; 
Oyl  makes  it  cold,  but  water  gives  it  heat." 

Jet  is  again  mentioned  in  the  Abbey  rolls  for  1394.  **  Itm.  p. 
vij  anulis  Kobo  Car  de  gagate  vij  d"^  There  is  no  doubt  that  it 
was  much  used  in  the  days  of  the  Abbey  for  rosaries  and  crucifixes, 
as  remains  of  these  have  been  found  in  the  ruins.  The  manufac- 
ture of  jet  was  carried  on  at  Whitby  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,! 


♦  "  For  seven  rings  to  Robert  Car  of  jet  7c/."  Robinson's  Whitby,  p.  302.  Bower, 
Joam.  Soo.  Arts,  vol.  xxii.,  p.  80,  also  gives  the  date  1350. 

t  In  the  title  deeds  of  a  hoose  near  the  bridge  the  name  and  occupation  of  ''John 
C^rlill,  Jet  worker,  1598  "  is  mentioned,    Bobinson,  |oc.  cit.,  p.  94. 
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the  supplies  being  obtained  principally  from  the  loose  pieces 
washed  out  of  the  cliffs,  but  since  that  time  probably  from  this 
source  failings  the  trade  appears  to  have  been  given  up  until  the 
early  part  of  the  present  century,  when  it  was  again  revived.* 

In  1850,  there  were  about  50  workshops,  and  the  following 
year  the  trade  was  brought  prominently  before  the  public  by  a 
case  shown  by  Messrs.  Slater  and  Wright  at  the  Great  Exhibition. 
Considerable  impetus  was  also  given  to  this  trade  by  the  deaths 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  the  Prince  Consort ;  so  that  by 
1873  the  number  of  workshops  had  increased  to  200,  giving  em- 
ployment to  about  1,500  hands.  The  rapid  progress  of  this  in- 
dustry up  10  1873  may  be  seen  from  the  following  statement :  f 
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Since  then  the  trade  has  rapidly  declined  ;  in  1882,  there  were 
only  about  400  men  employed,  and  not  more  than  three  to  four 
tons  of  Whitby  jet  were  used,  varying  in  value  from  300/  to  1,300/. 
a  ton  ;  J  in  1886  the  amount  fell  to  4,670  lbs.  or  a  little  over  two 
tons,  which  were  valued  at  934/.§  At  the  present  time  (1888) 
there  are  said  to  be  not  more  than  200/.  worth  of  Whitby 
jet  employed  in  the  trade  annually.  The  principal  cause  of  this 
decline  is  the  importation  of  foreign  jet ;  which  is  of  much  lower 
value,  and  is  very  inferior  in  quality ;  it  contains  a  large  pro- 
portion of  waste,  and  will  not  stand  extremes  of  heat  or  cold. 

In  1882,  there  are  stated  to  have  been  over  100  tons  imported 
from  France  and  Spain,  the  value  of  the  former  being  about  30/. 
a  ton,  wiule  the  latter  averaged  from  60/.  to  140/.  aton.|| 

In  former  times  most  of  the  jet  was  picked  up  off  the  shore, 
but  this  becoming  soon  exhausted,  the  workers  had  to  mine  the 
cliff  and  inland  escarpments.  The  remains  of  these  old  jet  holes 
are  very  numerous,  both  along  the  clifE  and  inland,  the  line  formed 
by  the  workings  indicating  the  outcrop  of  the  jet-rock  very 
clearly.  From  the  jet  itself  occurring  only  in  isolated  lumps^  the 
mining  of  it  is  very  preciirious,  and  often  attended  with  loss,  there 
being  nothing  to  guide  the  miner  except  the  stratum  in  which  it 
may  be  expected.     This  is  indicated  by  a  nodular  band  of  impure 

♦  The  first  workshop  for  jet  is  said^to  have  heen  set  up  by  J.  Carter  in  1808. 

f  The  above  facts  are  taken  from  the  paper  by  J.  A.  Bower,  Joum.  Soc  Arts, 
1874,  vol.  xzii.,  p.  80.  In  1856  the  value  stands  computed  at  20,000/.  Robinaon'i 
Whitby,  p.  216. 

i  Parkin,  Trans.  N.  Eng.  Inst.  Mining  £n^.  1882,  vol.  xxxi.,  p.  52 

§  Mining  and  Mineral  Statistics  of  the  United  KiBffdom  for  1886. 
Parkin,  loc.  cit.    Spaoish  jet  is  said  to  occur  in  Uie  Kimmeridgien. 
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limestone,  know  as  the  '^  top  jet  dogger/'  a  short  distance  below 
which  the  best  jet  is  always  found.  The  following  account  of  the 
manner  of  working  is  given  by  Bower.*  **It  was  formerly 
obtained  in  the  largest  quantity  by  working  in  the  cliffs,  by  a 
process  called  *  dessing '  (very  dangerous  work),  that  is  by 
clearing  away  and  hewing  down  the  cliff-sides  till  jet-ends 
protruded ;  the  seams  were  then  followed  till  exhausted.  Some 
scams  have  realized  as  much  as  1,0002.  and  have  been  discovered 
in  a  short  time.  At  other  times,  however,  men  have  been  employed 
for  weeks,  occasionally  months,  and  have  found  nothing,  in  fact 
have  been  on  the  point  of  ^ving  up,  when  they  have  unexpectedly 
come  upon  a  seam  that  has  Ailly  repaid  all  their  labour."  Some- 
times the  mines  after  having  been  abandoned  by  one  man  are 
successfully  taken  up  by  another.  In  1847,  Mr.  Charles  Bryan 
is  stated  to  have  brought  up  from  the  North  Batts,  near  Whitby, 
a  seam  of  jet  which  weighed  370  stone,  and  was  valued  at  260L 
[fa  ton].  Since  then  M.  Snow  don  found  a  deposit  at  Port 
Mulgrave,  for  which  7002.  was  offered.!  The  largest  piece  of  solid 
jet  in  one  lump  ever  found  is  stated  to  have  been  6  feet  4  inches 
in  length,  four  and  a  half  to  five  and  a  half  inches  wide,  and 
one  and  a  half  thick,  weighing  eleven  poimds  and  a  half.  This 
was  offered  to  the  British  Museum  for  10  guineas,  but  was  after- 
wards sold  for  fifteen  guineas.^  The  highest  price  ever  given  for  a 
single  piece  of  jet  is  said  to  have  been  2U.  This  piece,  which 
was  obtained  at  Staithes,  about  1866,  was  2  inches  in  the 
thickest  part,  7  inches  broad,  and  6  feet  long.  It  weighed  21  Ibs.^ 
and  belonged  to  Messrs.  Qreenbury  and  Wakefield. 

Along  uie  inland  escarpments  and  frequently  also  in  the  cliff 
the  jet  is  worked  by  drifts  made  into  the  hillside,  which  are 
seldom  more  than  100  yards  in  length.  The  jet  is  taken  out  in 
as  large  pieces  as  possible,  and  is  obtained  by  pulling  down  the 
roof,  when  the  bulk  of  it  is  obtained.  Owing  to  the  uncertainty 
of  the  occurrence  of  this  mineral,  it  is  difficult  to  fix  on  a  royalty  ; 
formerly  2^.  6d.  to  Ss.  6d.  per  week  used  to  be  paid  for  eack 
miner  employed,  now  it  is  more  usual  for  the  men  to  pay  one 
third  what  they  make.  Abf>ut  20  years  ago,  when  there  were  a 
great  number  of  men  mining  about  Stokesley  Banks  and  Bilsdale, 
10/.  per  man  or  50/.  for  six  was  paid  as  royalty.  The  principal 
workings  fur  jet  both  on  the  coast  and  along  the  inland  escarp- 
ments are  mentioned  in  the  description  of  the  Upper  Lias.§ 

Kough  jet  is  covered  with  a  skin  which  is  blue  in  the  cliffs  and 
brown  inland.  This  skin  is  removed  by  chipping  with  a  large 
iron  chisel,  the  stripped  portions  are  then  taken  to  the  sawing 
bench  where  they  are  cut  into  convenient  sizes,  after  which  they 
are  carved  or  ground  into  the  required  shape.  The  carver, 
although  he  can  make  the  most  beautifrd  designs  often  cannot 


R 


♦  Loc.  cit.,  p.  82. 

f  Parkin,  loc.  cit ,  p.  52. 

61S88. 


J  Bower,  loc.  cit.,  p.  H2. 
§  See  pages  129,  ISO,  139. 
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write  his  own  name.*  The  manufactured  articles  were  fonnerlj 
polished  by  rouge  and  oil ;  but  now,  on  account  of  the  high 
price  of  rouge,  rotten  stone  and  lampblack  are  generally  employed. 
Polished  jet  is  much  used  for  altar  firontals,  &c.  on  account 
of  the  curious  property  it  possesses  of  absorbing  the  radiations 
of  adjacent  colours,  so  that  when  used  with  any  other  oolour  than 
yellow,  it  produces  a  wonderfully  soft  effect,  and  gives  a  richness 
of  tone  which  no  other  black  material  is  capable  of  producing. 
Jet  bosses  worked   on  a  deep    crimson  ground  look   like  car* 

buncles.t 

It  is  a  matter  of  much  regret  that  this  trade  is  dying  out,  and 
will  probably  before  long  become  extinct,  as  these  men  were  capable 
of  producing  designs  of  considerable  merit  which  were  frequently 
copied  in  other  trades.  It  was  thus  the  means  of  giving  encourage* 
ment  to  very  artistic  work  which  will  now  be  lost  to  the  country. 

There  is  considerable  diSerence  of  opinion  as  to  what  jet  really 
is ;  some  authors  considering  that  it  is  fossilized  wood,  the  structure 
of  which  is  shown  in  the  blocks  of  jet ;  while  others  state  with 
equal  confidebce  that  there  is  no  trace  of  organic  structure  in 
these  blocks,  but  that  they  are  due  to  the  segr^ation  of  bitumen 
from  the  surrounding  shales.  It  is  very  certain  that  jet  is  derived 
from  vegetation  in  some  form  or  other;  and  it  is  probable  that  it 
occurs  partly  in  its  original  state  and  partly  converted  into 
bitumen  which  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  great  variation  in  its 
quality.  Prof  Nichoi  states,  that  the  specimens  examined  by 
him  from  Whitby  distinctly  showed  the  peculiar  etroicture  of 
coniferous  wood,  and  might  be  referred  both  to  the  genera  of 
pines  and  araucaria.}  Robert  Hunt  considered  that  vegetable 
matter  was  first  converted  into  fluid  bitumen  and  eventually  con- 
solidated into  jet,  but  was  not  due  to  the  direct  conversion  from 
lignite.§  This  is  the  view  also  taken  by  Messrs.  Tate  and 
Blake.  II 

Taking  it  for  granted  that  jet  is  derived  from  v^etable  matter 
in  some  form,  the  question  arises  how  did  this  v^etation  exist, 
and  what  caused  it  to  be  deposited  in  this  peculiar  manner.  It  is 
certain  that  the  plants  from  which  it  is  formed  did  not  grow  on 
the  spot ;  utherwisd  the  mineral  would  oC'Cur  in  seams,  and  not  in 
isolated  blocks,  and  there  would  probably  be  some  indication  of 
the  surface  upon  which  it  grew.  It  must  therefore  bave  grown 
elsewhere,  and  have  been  conveyed  to  these  shales  by  subsequent 
action.  Ii  has  been  suggested  that  the  marine  vegetation  of  the 
period  was  the  principal  source  of  the  bitumen  that  occurs  in 
these  shales;  but,  although  some  carbonaceous  matter  may  be 
afforded  by  marine  plants,  we  cannot  think  that  this  source  alone 


■  ♦  Bower,  loc.  cit.,  p.  82. 

f  Parkin,  loc.  oit.,  p.  56. 

X  Rep.  Brit.  Assoc,  for  1834,  p.  660,  and  Edin.  New.  Phil.  Joarn.,  roL  zvi., 
p,  137.    See  also  Witham,  Observations  on  Fossil  Vegetables,  1831  and  1883. 

§  Watson,  Proc.  Geol.  Soc.  Yorksh.  1861,  p.  96. 

II  Yorkshire  Lias,  p.  178. 
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would  be  sufficient  to  supply  the  large  amount  of  bitumen  found 
in  these  shales.  It  seems  to  us  much  more  probable  that  the 
greater  portion  would  be  derived  from  forest-trees  that  grew 
on  neighbouring  land,  and  which  being  floated  into  this  position 
were  covered  by  the  Lias  shales.  Thetse  were  subsequently  con- 
verted into  bitumen,  which  became  diffused  through  the  neigh- 
bouring shales  or  occupied  cavities  in  them ;  where  it  is  now 
found  as  jet,  often  occurring  as  pseudomorphs  of  organic  remains 

CoaL 

As  we  have  already,  in  the  stratigraphical  description  of  the 
Lower  Oolite,^  given  an  account  of  the  numerous  thin  seams  of 
coal  which  occur  in  these  rocks  and  shown  their  geological 
position,  it  will  suffice  here  merely  to  enumerate  the  principal  beds 
that  have  been  worked,  and  point  out  the  localities  where  they  are 
of  most  commercial  importance.  All  these  seams  are  very  thin^ 
it  is  only  occasionully  that  they  swell  out  to  a  thickness  that  iH 
worth  workin<;,  and  even  then  the  quality  is  so  inferior  that  they 
are  usually  only  fit  for  lime-burning ;  but  even  for  this  purpose^ 
since  the  railways  have  introduced  cheaper  and  better  fuel,  their 
use  has  been  almost  entirely  abandoned. 

The  principal  seam  of  the  district  occurs  at  irom  50  to  100 
feet  below  the  Grey  Limestone  Series.  This  coal  has  been 
worked  at  a  great  number  of  places ;  but  principally  along  the 
north  side  of  the  £sk  between  Danby  and  Leolholm  Bridge,  where 
it  is  17  inches  thick  ;  and  over  the  moorlands  to  the  south  of  this 
valley,  where  it  varies  from  15  inches  north  of  Kosedale  to  2  feet 
at  Blakey  House.  At  Harland  it  is  only  about  8  inches  thick^ 
but  of  a  better  quality;  while  at  Piethom  on  Helmsley  Moor  the 
coal  occurs  in  two  seams  11  inches  and  4  inches  thick  respectively. 
West  of  Bilsdale  this  coal  is  about  10  inches  thick,  and  has  been 
worked  north  of  Hawnhy  and  on  Snilesworth  Moor.  Along  the 
western  escarpment  workings  occur  at  Swinestone  Cliff,  Kepwick, 
and  Kilbum ;  but  the  most  important  mines  in  this  neighbourhood 
appear  to  have  been  at  Birdforth  and  Coxwold  ;  at  the  former  of 
these  places  the  seam  is  said  to  have  had  a  thickness  of  from 
3  to  4  feet,  while  at  the  latter  it  was  about  1  foot  4  inches  thick. 
This  coal  has  also  been  worked  on  the  coast  at  Cloughton,  and  at 
Maybecks  where  it  was  only  6  inches  thick.  On  the  north  side 
of  the  Eller  Beck  at  Allan  Tofts  between  Goathland  and  Gros- 
mont  it  swells  out  to  as  much  as  2  feet  for  a  short  distance.  The 
coal  has  been  worked  on  Skelton  Hill,  but  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  much  used  over  the  Cleveland  district. 

The  other  seams  which  are  found  in  the  Oolites  occur  near; 
the  base  of  the  formation,  not  far  above  the  Dogger.  A  seam' 
occupying  this  position  was  worked  on  the  coast  north  of  Robin' 
Hood's  Bay  in  1821,  and  several  tons  of  this  coal  are  said  to  have 
been  gathered  from  fallen  blocks  near  Whitby  in  1826.  In 
■■  ■  ■  -.^— — ^^^— .11—        — — i— ^ 

*  Seo  pp.  192,  2S3. 
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Basedale  a  seam  of  coal  exists  about  70  feet  above  the  Dogger 
which  has  been  worked  at  the  head  of  that  valley.  This  coal  has 
also  been  worked  in  Hartoft  Dale  near  the  south  end  of  Rosedale ; 
and  in  the  Howardian  Hills  between  Yearsley  and  Gilling. 

Road-metal,  Whinstone,  Sfc. 

The  principal  road-metal  of  this  district  is  undoubtedly  the 
Whinstone,*  which  is  obtained  from  the  great  basaltic  dyke  that 
traverses  the  Juiassic  rooks  in  a  direction  nearly  E.  by  S.  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Stainton  and  Ayton  in  Cleveland  to 
Fvlingdales  Moor,  not  far  from  the  coast  at  Robin  Hood's  Bay, 
where  it  finally  dies  out  or  at  least  does  not  reach  the  surface.  The 
thickness  of  tne  dyke  varies  considerably  in  different  places,  and 
also  at  different  levels ;  thus  at  the  top  of  Cliff  Kidge  near  Ayton 
it  is  only  20  feet  wide,  whereas  in  a  level  driven  through  it  at 
the  bottom  of  the  hill  80  feet  were  proved.  The  upper  surface  is 
also  very  irregular,  the  rock  frequently  disappearing  for  some 
distance  where  it  has  &iled  to  penetrate  the  Oolitic  strata,  as  is 
shown  in  the  accompanying  section  taken  along  a  portion  of  its 
course.  The  general  course  of  the  dyke  is  remarkable  straight, 
but  there  are  a  few  sharp  bends  as  near  Ayton,  and  al«o  where  it 
crosses  the  Tees. 

The  dyke  after  traversing  the  county  of  Durham  enters  York- 
shire opposite  Preston  Hall  between  Stockton  and  Yarm.  In 
crossing  the  valley  of  the  Tees  it  is  only  seen  at  a  few  places,  but 
soon  after  entering  the  Lias  shales  it  forms  the  well-marked  ridge 
known  as  Cliff  Kidge  near  Ayton.  On  the  east  side  of  this  hill  it 
s  lost  for  a  time ;  and  the  covering  of  sand  makes  it  doubtful 
where  it  again  crops  out,  although  there  is  a  large  quarry  of  the 
rock  in  Slacks  Wood.  Just  beyond  this  it  must  again  sink 
beneath  the  surface,  reappearing  only  at  one  point  in  Howl  Road. 
The  calcined  Ironstone  and  several  trial-holes  show  that  it  has 
just  failed  to  burst  through  the  solid  rock  here.  Alter  being 
quit.e  covered  for  some  300  yards  or  more,  it  is  seen  again  for 
some  little  distance  at  Stone  Buck,  but  its  breadth  is  not  more 
than  20  feet  here.  Further  up  the  hill  a  few  patches  of  calcined 
shale  show  that  it  is  close  to  the  surface,  but  in  the  Oolite 
capping  of  Coates  Moor  it  makes  no  show.  Descending  into 
KildalCf  it  is  quarried  once  more,  but  for  some  distance  is  nardly 
as  much  as  20  feet  broad.  Close  by  Wood  End  it  is  covered  by 
Drift  for  a  short  distance,  and  when  it  reappciirs  it  contains 
a  considerable  amount  of  pyrites,  the  decomposition  of  which 
probably  ^ves  rise  to  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  spring  that 
issues  from  the  dvke  close  to  the  railway  bndge.  A  small 
outcrop  of  '^  whin  is  seen  on  the  south  side  of  the  railway,  near 
the  old  fish  pond,  after  which  it  disappears  for  more  than  a  mile. 
Due  south  of  Wayworth  is  a  small  scar,  in  which  the  dyke  may 

*  Most  of  the  information  in  thif  account  of  the  whinftone  dyke  is  dcriTed  from 
that  given  by  Mr.  Barrow  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey,  Eiplanstions  of' 
Quarter-Sheets  96  N.E.,  and  104  S.W. 
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be  followed  for  about  50  yards,  again  plunging  beneath  the 
surface.  Some  burnt  shale  marks  its  position  further  east,  but 
the  dyke  itself  does  not  appear  till  nearly  the  top  of  Kemps- 
withen  is  reached  ;  from  this  point  it  is  visible  for  a  considerable 
distance  to  the  east  It  is  lost  again  at  Danby  Park,  between 
which  place  and  Ainthorpe  it  is  either  absent  or  hidden  by  Drift 
for  there  are  no  exposures  of  the  solid  rock.  At  Ainthorpe  it 
appears  for  about  150  yards,  when  it  is  again  lost  beneath  the 
Boulder  Clay  that  fills  the  Esk  valley  at  the  foot  of  Fryup  Dale ; 
but  reappears  at  West  Mire  Howe  near  Lealholm  Bridge,  and 
may  be  traced  thence  continuously  as  far  as  the  Glaisdale  Iron- 
works. Between  this  and  Egton  Bridge  it  id  not  seen,  being 
probably  hidden  by  the  great  amount  of  Boulder  Clay  which 
tills  the  valley  here.  Ea$t  of  Egton  Bridge  the  outcrop  of  tlie 
Whinstone  Dyke  is  well  exposed  across  Lease  Rigg,  in  the  valley 
of  the  Murk  Esk^  on  Sleights  Moor,  on  Sneaton  High  Moor^  and 
Fylingdales  Moor,  and  in  fact  is  very  distinct  until  it  is  finally 
lost  just  east  of  Blea  Hill.  In  this  part  of  its  cour:^e  it  has  been 
extensively  quarried  and  sent  away  by  rail,  a  tramway  having  been 
made  to  connect  these  works  with  the  station  at  Goathland.  It 
here  again  forms  a  well-raarked  ridge^  which  has  been  chosen  as 
tKe  site  of  numerous  how^  or  tumuli. 

The  \^hinstoneis  a  bluish  grey  or  nearly  black  finely  crystalline 
rock,  being  rather  compact  and  having  a  tendency  to  a  conchoidal 
fracture.  It  consists  of  a  ground  mass  apparently  made  up  pf 
augitic  and  felsitic  matter,  with  small  crystals  of  felspar  and  augita. 
Scattered  through  this  ^re  glassy  crystals  of  triclinic  felspar  of 
much  larger  size,  very  distinctly  visible  to  the  unaided  eye,  and 
which  give  the  rock  a  distinctive  character  by  which  it  can  be 
easily  recognised.  Mr.  J.  J.  H.  Teall  has  given  a  detailed  account 
of  the  mineralogical  structure  of  this  rock,  from  which  the  follow- 
ing analyses  are  taken : — * 

Silica  ... 

Alumina        -  -  '     - 

Ferric  oxide  •  -  • 
Ferrous  oxide 
'  Manganese  oxide 

Lime             •  •  • 

Magnesia      -  -  '     • 
Potash           ... 

Soda             -  -  - 

Sulphur        -  -  - 
Carbonic  acid 
Phosphoric  acid 

Water           .  -  - 


This  gives  an  average  o^  about  58  per  cent  of  silica,  which  is 
much  higher  than  that  of  a  typical  basalt  The  specific  gravity 
also  is  lower,  being  only  2*77.  In  consequence  of  this,  Mr.  Teall 
proposed  to  call  this  rock  an  augite-andesite,  and  compared  it  with 

specimens,  similarly  named,  from  various. parts  of  Europe. 

^      .  . 

*  Quart  Joum,  Geol.  Soc„  yoI.  xl,  p.  224. 
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The  rock  has  been  quarried  at  most  places  where  it  comes  to 
the  surface^  and  when  at  any  depth  is  frequently  mined.*^  These 
sections  show  some  interesting  facts. 

The  dyke  most  clearly  does  not  lie  in  a  line  of  faulty  and  after 
the  molten  rock  had  cooled  it  seems  to  have  dragged  down  the 
beds  against  its  sides,  the  strata  having  a  sharp  dip  into  it  for 
several  yarda  The  rock  at  the  junction  with  the  sedimentary 
strata  is  decidedly  finer  in  grain  and  contains  fewer  felspar 
crystals  than  in  its  centre.  It  is,  moreover,  almost  flaggy  at  the 
edges,  the  long  flaggy  faces  being  parallel  to  .the  sides  of  the  dyke. 
The  sedimentary  strata  are  altered  or  calcined  by  it  for  a  distance 
of  two  or  three  yards  £rom  the  point  of  junction.  At  the  out- 
crop this  rock  occurs  in  rounded  blocks  with  tough  brown 
coatings  which  may  be  peeled  ofi^  in  concentric  layers;  the 
decomposition  from  which  this  arises  generally  extends  right 
through  all  the  smaller  blocks,  but  there  is  a  decided  difference  in 
its  amount,  due  entirely  to  the  beds  in  which  it  occurs.  Between 
the  beds  of  Oolitic  sandstone,  which  allow  the  free  admission  of 
water^the  whinstone  is  much  decomposed  ;  but  in  the  Lias  shales, 
which  are  almost  impervious,  it  is  comparatively  unaltered,  and 
is  extensively  mined  in  consequence.  The  rock,  where  reached 
in  leveb  at  about  500  feet  below  the  surface,  occurs  in  very  large 
\>locks  about  the  centre  of  the  dyke,  and  even  the  junction  faces 
show  little  signs  of  weathering. 

Although  much  inferior  to  the  whinstone,  many  of  the  harder 
beds  of  the  Jurassic  rocks  are  also  used  for  mending  roads 
throughout  the  district  In  some  localities  the  calcareous  beds  of 
the  Grey  Limestone  Series  also  form  a  very  good  roadstone.  This 
is  particularly  the  case  at  Spindle  Thorn  on  Spaunton  Moor ; 
where  the  rock,  being  more  than  usually  calcareous,  is  very  dark 
in  colour  and  finely  crystalline  in  texture ;  which  gives  it,  when 
freshly  broken,  much  the  ap[>earance  of  whinstone. f  These  beds 
are  however  usually  too  much  decomposed  near  the  outcrop  to  be 
of  any  value,  and  it  is  only  at  a  very  few  places  that  they  are 
employed.  Belonging  to  this  same  series  is  the  well-known 
**  Brandsby  roadstone,"  which  was  formerly  extensively  quarried 
in  the  western  part  of  the  Howardian  Hills  between  Brandsby 
and  Gilling  ;  but  which,  since  the  introduction  of  railways,  has  been 
largely  superceded  by  whinstone.  The  Grey  Limestone  Series  in 
this  district  is  much  more  arenaceous  than  about  Spaunton ;  the 
lower  part,  which  is  that  quarried  for  roadstone,  consisting 
principally  of  hard  siliceous  flaggy  sandstones. 

The  next  most  important  road-metal  is  the  sandstone  which 
occurs  irregularly  in  wedge-shaped  masses  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  Moor  Grit,  or  just  over  it  This  rock,  which  is  locally  known 
as  **  White  flint,'*  is  so  fine  grained  and  compact  as  to  be  more 

*  43,601  tons  of  "  whinstODe/'  includinff  70  tons  of  gannister,  were  worked  in  1886. 
The  vaJue  of  which  is  estimated  at  4,448/1 

t  A  portion  of  these  heds  which  crops  oat  on  the  coast  at  Handale  Point  near 
Cloughton  has  been  mistaken  for  whinstone ;  and  this  is  no  doabt  the  reason  why , 
on  many  old  geological  maps  the  oaicrop  pf  (he  basaltic  dyke  is  represented  as  oon- 
^oing  through  to  the  coast. 
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like  a  quartzite  than  a  sandstone  of  the  Eetuarlne  Series;  it  is 
extensively  used  over  the  district  north  of  the  Esk.  On  the  high 
moors  to  the  south  of  that  river  the  presence  of  this  rook  is 
indicated  by  the  large  white  blocks  called  **  Crow  stones,** 
which  strew  the  ground  in  some  parts. 

At  Ayton  and  Hackness  near  Scarborough  the  crystalline  lime- 
stones of  the  Coral  Rag  at  the  top,  and  the  Coral  Bed  at  the  base 
of  the  Coralline  Oolite,  are  used  as  roadstones.  The  former  of 
these  is^  however,  a  very  inferior  material ;  being  soft  and  white  it 
forms  roads  very  similar  to  those  in  a  Chalk  country.  The  latter 
is  only  employed  to  a  very  limited  extent 

The  Passage  Beds  below  the  limestone  are  also  very  gene- 
rally used  along  their  outcrop,  for  the  less  important  roads  throagh- 
out  the  Tabular  range  and  in  the  Howardian  Hills  ;  but  the  stone 
is  scarcely  tough  enough  to  withstand  much  traffic,  and  is  not 
generally  employed  for  the  main  roads  of  the  district,  where  the 
preference  is  given  to  whinstone. 

The  siliceous  doggersf  and  harder  beds  of  the  Calcareous  Grit| 
are  sometimes  used  for  .road-metal,  and  Hudleston  mention8§ 
that  the  ironstone  of  fiosedale  Abbey  was  at  one  time  employed 
in  this  manner.  Besides  this  some  of  the  other  thin  beds,  such  as 
the  Millepore  Bed  at  Westow,  and  the  Hydraulic  Limestone  near 
Whitwell  and  Hotham,  are  quarried  locally  for  this  purpose. 
Along  the  outer  flanks  of  the  Oolite  hills  the  gravel  and  boulders 
out  of  the  Drift  is  the  principal  source  of  road-metal. 

Building  Stone, 

The  Jurassic  rocks  of  north-east  Yorkshire  afford  many  valuable 
building  stones  which  are  obtained  from  the  following  beds  : — 

The  Upper  Calcareous  Grit  (North  Grimston  Cement-Btone). 

The  Upper  Limestone. 

The  Miadle  Calcareous  Grit. 

The  Passage  Beds. 

The  Lower  Calcareous  Grit. 

The  Kellaways  Rock. 

The  Upper  Estuarine  Series  (The  Moor  Grit). 

The  Miadle  Estuarine  Series. 

The  Millepore  Bed  and  the  Cave  Oolite. 

The  Lower  Estuarine  Series. 

The  first  of  these,  the  North  Grimston  Cement-stone,  is  only 
developed  to  a  very  limited  extent;  and,  consequently,  is  only 
employed  locally  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Langton,  Birdsall,  and 
North  Qrimston,  where  it  crops  out,  and  is  occasionally  used  for 
farm-buildings,  &c.  It  breaks  up  into  short  flaggy  pieces ;  which, 
although  forming  a  fairly  even  wall,  are  not  suited  for  very  large 

♦  Yoanf^s  History  of  Whitby,  p.  66  S. 

f  These  doggers  are  extensively  used  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Scarborough,  being 
eollected  from  the  fallen  blocks  along  the  shore,  and  brought  to  that  plaee  m  boats. 

t  On  the  edge  of  the  escarpment  overlooking  Bilsdale  the  oherty  beds  of  the 
Caleareoos  Grit  form  a  talus  of  angular  gravel,  which  is  there  employed  as  a  road- 
metal. 

I  Proe.  Geol.  Aflsoc.,  yo).  iii^  p*  805, 
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buildings.  Wharram  Church  whioh  is  situated  some  way  up  one 
of  the  Cfaalk  dales  is  built  of  this  rock,  probably  because  it  was 
the  nearest  stone  available.  This  rock  has  been  quarried  at  Snape 
Hill  near  Ealburn,  where  it  is  passing  into  the  more  arenaceous 
state  of  the  true  Upper  Calcareous  Qrit ;  but  whether  the  rock 
was  employed  for  any  purpose,  or  merely  removed  to  reach  the 
limestone  below,  we  do  not  kaow. 

Both  the  Upper  and  the  Lower  Limestones  may  be  occasionally 
used  as  building-stone,  but  they  are,  as  a  rule,  too  soft  and  friable 
ever  to  be  of  much  value,  except  that  peculiar  form  of  the  rock 
which  occurs  at  Hildenley.*  This  bed,  which  is  considered  to  be 
the  equivalent  of  the  Coral  Kag,  is  the  best  stone  for  interior  or 
ornamental  work  in  the  district.  It  consists  of  a  fine-grained 
limestone,  which  is  well  adapted  for  carving,  except  that  a  small 
silicified  Ostrea  occasionally  occurs  in  the  stones  which  interferes 
with  its  free  working.  This  limestone  was  employed  for  the 
interior  work  of  Kirk  ham  Abbey  ;  the  fine  state  of  preservation 
of  the  mouldings  in  these  ruins,  which  have  been  exposed  to  the 
weather  for  many  centuries,  testifies  to  its  durability  as  a  building- 
stone.     The  chapel  at  Castle  Howard  was  also  built  of  this  stone. 

The  Middle  Calcareous  Grit,  as  we  have  shown  in  the  strati- 
graphical  account  of  the  rock,  attains  its  greatest  thickness,  and 
most  massive  character,  at.  the  western  end  of  the  Vale  of 
Pickering,  on  either  side  of  the  river  Bye  above  Helmsley.  It 
here  forms  massive  beds  of  freestone,  which  were  employed  in 
building  the  mansion  at  Duncombe  Park  and  the  college  at 
Amplef'orth.  This  rock  has  also  been  worked  at  Pickering, 
where,  in  like  manner,  it  forms  good  beds  of  freestone,  but  is 
occasionally  rather  shelly. 

The  Passage  Beds  and  some  of  the  harder  beds  of  the  Lower 
Limestone  are  frequently  used  for  field-walls  and  inferior 
buildings.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Hackness,  where  on  this  account  the  rock  is  locally  known  an 
**  Wallstone.''  It  is  a  course  rubbly  stone  generally  splitting 
up  into  large  slabs.  Shallow  quarries  in  this  rock  are  numerous 
along  its  line  of  outcrop  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Tabular 
Hills  between  Hackness  and  Eark  Dale. 

The  Lower  Calcareous  Grit  is  employed  as  a  building-stone 
along  the  whole  range  of  its  outcrop  from  the  coast  at  Scarborough 
to  the  Hambleton  Hills,  and  throughout  a  great  part  of  the 
Howardian  EGlls.  It  is  however  usually  too  soft  to  be  of  much 
value,  and  is  certainly  inferior  to  many  of  the  other  beds  which 
are  found  in  the  district.  The  rock,  although  thinner  in  the 
Howardian  Hills  than  along  the  Tabular  range  is  more  compact, 
and  consequently  all  the  most  noted  quarries  in  it  occur  along 
the    southern    outcrop.t     These    are    Park   Quarry   at    Castle 

*  The  freestone  beds  at  Hovingham  are  also  probably  on  this  horison,  but  they 
are  not  worked  at  the  present  time. 

f  The  stone  for  Sheriff  Button  Castle  was  probably  obtained  from  this  rock.  It 
is  said  to  have  been  conyeyed  in  boats  across  the  low  ground,  then  a  lake,  betwetn 
the  Oolite  Mils  and  Sheriff  Hutton. 
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Howard^  Brows  Quarry  at  Malton,  and  Birdsall  Quarry,  at  all 
of  which  the  atone  has  been  wt>rked  for  important  buildings.* 

The  Kellaways  Rock,  although  the  area  over  which  it  is 
compact  enough  to  be  worth  working  is  limited^  has  nevertheless 
supplied  some  of  the  best  freestone  m  the  district.  When  first 
quarried  it  is  easily  worked,  but  hardens  on  exposure  to  the  air, 
and  forms  a  durable  building*stone,  as  is  evinced  by  the  Church 
and  Hall  at  Hackness,  the  Museums  at  York  and  Scarborough, 
and  other  structures  in  which  this  stone  has  been  employed. 
The  principal  quarries  are  at  Hackness  and  Levisham,  but  they 
have  not  been  much  worked  of  late  years.  This  rock,  as  we  have 
noticed,  is  very  massive  in  the  valley  of  the  Riccal,  in  which 
neighbourhood  we  think  it  might  be  worked  with  advantage. 

We  now  come  to  the  sandstones  of  the  Lower  Oolite ;  these 
are  largely  employed  for  building  purposes ;  and,  being  as  a  rule, 
coarser  in  texture,  and  more  massive,  are  suitable  for  structures 
where  great  strength  is  required,  and  also  for  general  outside 
work. 

The  Upper  Estuarine  Series  has  at  its  base  an  important  bed 
of  sandstone,  the  Moor  Grit,  which  is  well  developed  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  northern  and  moorland  district  from  the  coast 
to  the  western  escarpment  It  varies  in  character  from  a 
$ne-grained  sandstone  to  a  coarsbh  grit ;  its  outcrop  is  nearly 
always  well  marked,  frequently  being  indicated  by  a  line  of  crags. 
The  rock  has  been  worked  at  places  too  numerous  to  mention, 
but  perhaps  the  most  noted  quarries  are  those  at  Cloughton, 
where  it  has  been  employed  as  an  ordinary  building-stone  for 
a  number  of  years,  and  the  one  at  Old  Fold  at  the  head  of  Kiccal 
Dale,  where  the  rock  is  very  strong  and  mussive,  and  was  employed 
in  building  the  railway  bridges  of  the  Helmsley  branch  of  the 
N.E.  Railway.  In  some  places  the  sandstone  splits  into  slabs 
often  of  great  size  and  furnishes  a  good  flagstone ;  that  is  the 
case  near  Whitby  where  the  quay  is  paved  with  large  slaba 
obtained  from  this  rock. 

The  Orey  Limestone  has  been  used  at  Scarborough  in  the 
formation  of  the  harbour  pier ;  for  which  reason  it  was  called  by 
Smith,  Murchison,  and  others  **  Pierstone."  Although  the  rocK 
can  scarcely  be  called  a  building-stone,  the  more  calcareous  beds 
can  be  obtained  in  large  blocks  which  are  suitable  for  structures 
such  as  piers  or  breakwaters  where  no  smoothness  is  required. 
/  The  Middle  Estuarine  Series  usually  contains  only  thin  bands 
of  sandstone  interstratified  with  shale,  but  occasionallv  these  swell 
out  into  more  important  beds  which  afford  good  building-stone. 
This  is  the  case  at  Hayburn  Wyke,  where  one  of  these  bands 
suddenly  attains  a  considerable  thickness  for  a  short  distance, 
and  has  afforded  a  stone  of  a  very  fine  quality,  which  has  lately 
- 

*  Bewick  states  that  the  railway  stations  at  Malton  and  Pickering  are  hailt  of 
this  stone ;  hut  he  does  not  mention  the  quarries  from  which  it  was  obtained,  and 
may  he  referring  to  the  Middle  Calcareous  Grit  which  is  quarried  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  latter  place.    Geological  Treatise,  p.  79. 
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been  employed  in  building  the  clock  tower  of  the  railway  station 
at  Scarborough.  One  of  the  beds  in  the  upper  part  of  this  eeries 
is  mentioned  by  Young  and  Bird  as  being  quarried  at  Cloughton 
for  flagstone*;  but  this  bed  has  not  to  our  knowledge  been 
worked  for  some  time.  Somd  thin  beds  hare  also  been  worked 
to  a  limited  extent  in  the  escarpment  above  Eirkby  Knowle. 

The  Millepore  Bed  and  Cave  Oolite,  although  geologically 
the  same  formation,  are  «rery  different  rocks  when  viewed  com- 
mercially. The  former^  where  it  occurs  along  the  coast  south  of 
Scarborough,  and  has  been  employed  in  the  construction  of  the 
pier  to  the  harbour  at  tl|at  town,  is  a  very  hard  siliceous  rock, 
breaking  up  into  rough  irregular  blocks,  which  are  well  suited 
to  the  formation  of  breakwaters  and  other  structures,  where  great 
strength,  but  no  evenness  of  surface,  is  required. 

The  Cave  Oolite,  whio^  is  a  very  different  class  of  rock,  being 
a  soft  sandy  oolitic  limestone,  has  been  occasionally  used  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Brough  fur  interior  work,  being  called  *'  Cave 
Matble."  The  stone  from  these  quarries  was  employed  in  the 
construction  of  the  Hull  dock,  and  in  earlier  times  for  the 
jnonasteries  of  Holderness. 

The  Lower  Estuarine  Series  crops  out  over  a  large  district 
extending  along  the  coast  from  Staintondale  northwards,  and 
thence  curves  round  by  the  northern  and  western  escarpments, 
besides  occupying  a  large  portion  of  the  interior  moorlands.  It 
consist*  mostly  of  thick  beds  of  massive  sandstone,  especially 
towards  the  lower  part,  which  have  been  quarried  at  numerous 
places,  but  more  particularly  at  Aislabv,  where  are  perhaps  the 
most  celebrated  quarries  in  the  whole  district  From  these 
quarries  the  stone  was  obtained  which  was  used  in  the  construction 
of  Whitby  Abbey,  Covent  Garden  Market,  the  foundations  of 
Waterloo  Bridge  and  London  Bridge,  the  piers  of  Whitby, 
Bamsgate,  and  Margate,  and  many  other  well-known  structure8.t 
This  rock  has  also  been  worked  at  Shaw  End,  south-west  of 
Lealholm  Bridge,  from  which  quarries  the  stone  has  according  to 
Bewick  been  sent  to  London.^  In  Rosedale,  flagstone  of  ex- 
ceptional quality  is  obtained  from  this  series.  The  good  state 
of  preservation  of  the  stonework  of  Guisbrough  Abbey  and 
Mount  Grace  Priory  also  attests  the  durability  of  these  sand- 
stones. 

Tufa,  the  calcareous  deposit  from  springs  strongly  charged  with 
lime  carbonate,  often  occurs  along  the  foot  of  the  Tabular 
Hills.  This  rock,  although  strictly  speaking  not  a  building-stone, 
is  frequently  used  for  rocKcries  and  such-hke  ornamental  work, 
and  therefore  may  be  mentioned  in  this  place.  The  principal 
deposits  of   this  stone  are  at  Kepwick,  in  Newton  Dale  near 

*  ToQDg  and  Bird,  p.  HI. 

f  See  Import  with  reference  to  the  Seleetion  of  Stone  for  building  The  New  Honses 
of  Parliament,  1839.  S7,424  tons  of  block-stone  were  shipped  from  Whitbj  in 
thA  year  1S47.     Robinson's  Whitbj,  p.  SSS. 

('Geological  Treatise,  p.  104. 
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Saltei^ate^  in  Troutsdale,  and  in  the  upper  part  of  Forge  Vallej ; 
from  which  last  the  rock  was  obtained  for  the  tanks  of  Uie 
Scarborough  Aquarium. 

Cement t 

The  principal  sources  of  cement  are  from  the  North  Grimston 
Cement-stone  overlying  the  Coralline  Oolite,  and  from  the 
argillaceous  nodules  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Lias.  The  first  of 
these,  which  is  a  close-grained  argillaceous  limestone,  occurs,  as  we 
have  before  stated,  in  the  district  south  of  Mai  ton  between  the 
villages  of  Langton,  North  Grimston,  and  Birdsall ;  and,  although 
representatives  of  this  bed  are  found  also  at  Hildenley  and  near 
Kilburn,  it  is  only  here  that  it  is  likely  Hb  be  of  any  commercial 
value.  It  forms  a  lime  which,  from  its  similarity  to  that  obtained 
from  the  Lias  oF  the  South  of  England,  has  been  called  *'Blue  Lias 
Lime,"  or  ^*  Lias  Hydraulic  Lime."  The  following  is  the  analysis 
of  this  limestone  compared  with  that  from  Lyme  R^is* : — 


Norib  Grimston. 

l^ymeRegii. 

liiiiie        ...... 

Garbonicaoid       ..... 

Magnesia              ..... 

Alomma,  silica,  &c.         .... 

Moisture             -           -           .           .           - 

S6-26/^*  " 

0-29 

16-96 

0-69 

81*50 

17-80 
0*69 

99-94 

99-99 

This  cement  has  been  employed  in  many  important  works  at 

Scarborous;h  and  elsewhere,  more  particularly  for  the  foundations 

of  the    Grand   Hotel,  the  tanks   of  the   Aquarium,  the   Spa 

Buildings,  the  Gas  Works,  the  Waterworks,  the  North-Eastem 

Bailway,  and  other  works.t 

.  Another  source  of  cement  is  that  obtained  from  the  nodules  in 

the  upper  part  of  the  Upper  Lias,  which  occur  throughout  about 

20  feet  of  shales  near  the  top  of  the  formation.    These  noduleti 

when  calcined  and  ground,  or  stamped  to  powder,  form  a  Bomaa 

cement.     They  are  obtained  from  the  Alum  Works,  and   have 

been  worked  at  Sandsend,  Lofthouse,  Fekk,  and  Grosmont,^  but 

principally  at  the  former.     Their  occurrence  is,  however,  rather 

irregular,  and  they  do  not  appear  to  be  present  either  at  Kettle- 

ness  or  Saltbum. 

The  section  at  Sandsend  is  : — 

Ft.  In. 
Oolite  Rock. 

Soft  shales      -  -  -  -  .  -.  -40 

Shales  with  cementstones      -  -  •  -  -    20    0 

Alum  shales  below. 

• . 

*  The  first  of  these  analyses  is  by  PattinsoD,  the  latter  is  taken  from  R«id't 
Practical  Treatise  on  the  Manofactare  of  Portland  Cement,  p.  8. 

t  lliis  stone  was  first  used  about  the  year  ]  856.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  Abbott, 
the  proprietor  of  the  North  Grimston  Quarries,  for  the  above  partieulan  loid 
analyses. 

X  Belcher,  loe.  cit.,  p.  39. 
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The  following  is  the  analysis  of  this  cement  by  Dr.  Richardson: 

Cl.yi»«.l«blein«id.  {--^ti-^'ISj^    •!:?}} 

Aluuiina  soluftble  id  acids       -  -  -  -  -     6 '  89 

Oxide  of  iron  -  -  -  -  -  -0*64 

yme 37-68 

Msgnesia        -  -  -  -  -  -  -6'20 

So<&  and  potash  •••-..    trace 

Organic  matter  -  -  -  -  •  -1*46 

Carbonic  acid  and  water  -  -  -  -  -  29  *  62 


99-79 


'*  About  20  cwt  of  this  mineral  is  found  in  every  60  tons  of 
shale,  and  the  greater  proportion  is  sent  to  Hull,  where  it  is  manu- 
factured into  a  cement,  sold  under  the  name  of  Mulgrave  cement 
The  minenil  is  burnt  in  small  open  kilns,  and  afterwards  ground 
to  a  fine  powder."* 

The  manufacture  of  this  cement  under  the  name  of  ^terras" 
was  first  started  in  1811.  The  first  steam  engine  introduced  into 
Cleveland  was  used  for  grinding  these  calcined  nodules.f 

The  Hydraulic  Limestone  which  crops  out  throughout  the 
Howardian  Hills,  and  is  of  some  importance  near  "miitwell,  is 
also  a  cement-stone,  but  we  are  not  aware  that  it  has  ever  been 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  cement.  Parkin  alludes  to  a 
cement-stone  about  2  feet  thick  in  the  Rosedale  neighbourhood 
which  appears  to  be  at  about  this  horizon.} 

Lirfiestone, 

Limestones  occur  at  five  or  six  horizons  in  the  Jurassic  rocks 
and  have  been  burnt  for  lime.  The  principal  of  these  is  un- 
doubtedly the  Upper  Limestone,  which  crops  out  along  the  lower 
sioi)e8  of  the  hills  encircling  the  Vale  of  Pickering.  This  rock  is 
utilized  along  the  whole  line  of  its  outcrop,  but  the  principal 
quarries  are  those  at  Seamer,  Pickering,  Malton,  and  North 
Grimston.§  from  the  three  latter  places  the  lime  is  sent  away  by 
rail,  while  from  the  Pickering  quarries  much  of  the  stone  is  used 
as  a  flux  for  the  ironworks.  The  following  analysis  of  the  Maiton 
stone  is  given  by  Lucas  (Brit.  Assoc.  Report  for  1844,  Trans,  of 
Sections,  p.  31) : — 

Carbonic  acid      -  •  •  ^  -  -    44  '35 


Lime 

Red  oxide  of  iron 

Insoluble  matter 

Loss 


63-53 
0-69 
1-26 
0-17 

100 '00 


The  Lower  Limestone  has  also  been  burnt  for  lime  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  but  not  nearly  so  largely  as  the  higher  bed.     It 

*  Brit.  Amoc.  Reports  for  1S68,  p.  713. 

JTonog's  History  of  Whitby,  p.  SIS. 
Trans.  N.  Engl.  Inst.  Eng.,  xxxii.,  p.  53. 
§  We  are  here  referring  to  the  limestone  from  the  west  quarry,  the  rook  from  the 
cast  quarry  has  already  l^en  alluded  to  under  the  head  of  Cement. 
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ia  in  general  a  good  oolitic  limestoney  but  in  many  places  is  very 
ai*enaceou8,  and  frequently  has  a  tendency  to  become  siliceoua. 
For  this  reason,  and  also  probably  because  the  outcrop  of  the 
rock  is  less  accestsible  and  at  8ome  distance  from  the  most  popu- 
lous districts  and  best  cultivated  lai^d,  it  ie  only  locaUy  u^d  on  a 
small  scale*  The  rock  has  been  principally  worked  at  Thornton 
Dale,  Cropton,  and  near  Gillamoor,  but  small  quarries  are  nume- 
rous from  Scarborough  to  Hambleton.  The  following  analyses  of 
six  samples  of  limestone  from  Deepdale  between  Appleton  and 
Hutton  are  given  by  Parkin.* 


Sand  clay,  &c. 
Carbonate  of  lime  - 
Carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia 
Moisture    - 

9 'CO 
89-40 

•50 
1-10 

6-40 
92-40 

•76 
'45 

5-10 
94-40 

•75 
•46 

3-00 
96-20 

-20 
•60 

4-10 
94-50 

•70 

.  -70 

6-60 
92-50 

•50 
•40 

lOO-OO 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

This  limestone  is  also  very  largely  quarried  at  Kepwick,  where 
it    is    employed    chiefly    for   agricultural   purposes.      Analysis 

givesf  : — 

Carbonate  of  lime            -            -            .           .            -  86*00 

Carbonate  of  magnesia    -           •           •           -           •  6  -20 

Alumina,  &c.       .•--..  0-03 

SiHca 7^77 

Young  and  Bird  also  give  two  analyses  of  this  limestone^ : — 


Carbonate  of  lime 
Silez  and  alumina 
Oxide  of  iron 
Water      - 


The  more  calcareous  beds  of  the  Grey  Limestone  Series, 
although  much  inferior  to  the  limestones  of  the  Coralline  Oolite 
just  mentioned,  have  been  occaeionally  burnt  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  moorland  district.  These  beds  are  generally  very 
siliceous ;  and,  unless  care  is  taken  in  regulating  the  heat,  are 
liable  to  become  fused,  the  whole  contents  of  the  kiln  running  to 
a  slag.  This  limestone  is  consequently  only  used  to  a  very 
limited  extent  in  districts  remote  from  railways  or  the  outcrop  of 

*  Trans.  N.  Eng.  Inst.  Eng.,  1883,  vol.  xxzii.,  p.  50.  It  is  donbtftil  which  division 
of  the  Coralline  cSolite  is  referred  to. 

t  Milbuni,  Trans.  Boy.  Agri.  See.,  1848.,  vol.  ix.,  p.  516. 

X  Qeological  Survey  of  the  Yorkshire  Coast,  2nd  edit.,  p.  111.  These  analyses 
were  procured  by  the  proprietor,  James  Wilson,  Esquire,  of  Sneaton  Castle,  from  the 
Boyal  Institution. 
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the  purer  bed:?.  The  following  analyses  of  this  limestone  from 
Maybecks  and  Commondale  are  taken  from  Young  and  Bird, 
except  that  by  Prof.  Henry  which  is  given  by  Pratt.* 


MlTBBCKS. 

COMMOITDALB. 

* 

No.  I. 

No.  2. 

No.  5. 

No.  4. 

No.1. 

No.  J. 

Carbonate  of  lime 
Silex  and  alumina 
Oxide  of  iron  - 
Water 

66-6 

40-6 

2-8 

1-0 

77-6 

18-9 

2-5 

1-0 

98-1 
•6 
•8 
•6 

69-0 
24-3 

2-7 
4-0 

34-9 

61-0 

3-0 

1-1 

33-7 

6.^4 

2-0 

•9 

lOO-O 

100 -0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

**  The  relative  proportions  oF  silica  and  alumina  in  these  speci- 
mens are  not  stated,  except  in  regard  to  No.  4  of  the  Maybecks 
or  Sneaton  Limestone,  which,  in  the  24 '  3  parts  of  silica  and 
alumina,  contained  in  100  parts  of  the  limetone,  was  ascertained 
to  yield  16*1  of  silica  and  8 '  2  of  alumina.  No.  3  of  the  same 
limesitone  is  remarkable  for  its  large  proportion  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  being  no  less  than  98  parts  in  1 00  of  the  stone.  In  this 
specimen  there  was  found  a  slight  trace  of  magnesia.  It  ought  to 
be  observed  that  this  specimen  and  No.  2  of  the  Sneaton  lime- 
stone, and  perhaps  we  may  add  No.  4,  may  be  considered  as 
choice  specimens,  superior  to  most  of  the  blue  limestone  of  our 
district." 

Commondole. 


Carbonate  of  lime 
Silica       ... 
Alumina  and  oxide  of  iron 
Water,  &c. 


Prof,  flenr J. 

4^8 

51*4 

2*6 

1-2 


100-0 


The  analyses  from  Maybecks  were  from  picked  specimens,  and 
are  far  sur)erior  to  the  average  of  this  stone. 

In  the  Howardian  Hills  and  in  South  Yorkshire  about  Cave, 
the  Oolite  Limestone,  which  is  the  equivalent  of  the  Millepore  bed, 
is  the  principal  source  of  lime.  This  rock  is  somewhat  exten- 
sively used  near  Whitwell,  and  in  a  less  degree  at  other  places  in 
that  neighbourhood,  as  well  as  along  the  Wold-foot  between 
Sancton  and  firough-on-the-Humber.  In  this  latter  neighbour- 
hood Mr.  Allison  gives  the  following  analysis  : — 

Carbonate  of  lime    -            •            •            -            -            -  76  -40 

Silica            -            •            -            -            -            -            -  18*10 

Alumina       -            -            -            -            -            -            -  2*82 

Iron  peroxide            -            -            -            -          .  -            -  1  -43 

Carbonate  of  magnesia         -            -            -            -           -  1*21 

Water           ..---..  o*06 


Total 


100-02 


*  Geologist,  vol.  iv.,  p.  95. 
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The  Hydraulic  Limestone  has  been  burnt  at  Terriofrton,  and  is 
said  to  make  a  good  agricultural  lime ;  but  we  are  not  aware  that 
it  has  been  tried  elsewhere  ;  probably  the  bed  is  too  thin  ever  to 
be  worked  with  profit. 

The  Dogger  has  been  burnt  in  the  Stokesley  Hills,  at  Sutton- 
undor-Whitestonecliff,  and  a  few  other  places,  but  it  is  only  in 
the  west,  and  even  there  very  rarely,  that  this  bed  is  calcareous 
enough  to  be  considered  a  limestone.  It  also  contains  so  much 
silica  that,  like  some  of  the  beds  of  the  Ghrey  Limestone  Series,  it 
has  a  great  tendency  to  run  to  a  slag. 

Bricks,  Tiles,  and  Pottery. 

Slany  of  the  shales  of  the  Jurassic  rocks,  as  well  as  the  Boulder 
Clay  which  overlies  them  in  certain  parts,  are  used  for  making 
bricks,  tiles,  &c.  The  best  material  is  obtained  firom  the 
Estuarine  Series,  which  consist  of  irregular  beds  of  shale  and  thin 
sandstones.  These  when  ground  up  and  mixed  in  suitable  pro- 
portions form  very  good  bricks,  tiles,  &c.  In  some  cases  sanitary 
pipes,  flooring  tiles,  and  a  coarse  kind  of  pottery  have  been  made 
from  these  clays.  The  principal  works  are  at  Scarborough,  at 
Egton,  and  at  Skelderskew  on  Commondale  Moor.  At  the  latter 
place  there  is  fireclay  said  to  be  of  some  conmiercial  value. 

Along  the  sea-coast  and  in  Cleveland  the  Boulder  Clay  has 
been  very  generally  used  for  brickmaking,  while  in  the  Yale  of 
Pickering,  at  Hildenley,  North  Grimston,  and  Birdsall,  the 
Eameridge  Clay  has  also  been  employed  for  this  purpose,  but  at 
the  latter  place  these  shales  were  found  unsuitable. 

In  the  Howardian  Hills  Hudleston  has  noticed^  a  seam  of 
very  fine  potters*earth  which  is  seen  in  the  quarry  in  Cram  Beck 
a^fsociated  with  the  limestone  of  the  Millepore  Series.  This  bed 
is  said  to  have  been  employed  by  the  Romans  in  the  manufacture 
of  pottery ;  the  remains  of  which  and  portions  of  kilns  having 
been  discovered  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Young  and  Bird  mention  that  some  of  the  shales  of  the 
Estuarine  Series  are  capable  of  being  baked  into  hard  slabs 
without  previously  working  them  into  a  plastic  state.  This  is 
the  case  in  Tripsdale,  one  of  the  branches  of  Bilsdale,  where  the 
shale  '*  has  a  dark  brown  colour,  and  a  soapy  feel ;  and  is  easily 
divided  into  thin  plates,  which  in  their  recent  state  are  soft  and 
elastic,  but  when  prepared  by  being  roasted  in  hot  turf  ashes, 
are  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  vales  for  baking 
cakes,  being  capable  of  bearing  the  heat  of  a  common  fire  for 
several  years.  From  the  use  to  which  these  plates  are  applied; 
the  ravine  where  they  are  obtained  is  called  Bakestone-gilL  f 

Rarer  Minerals. 

The  other  mineral  substances  which  occur  in  the  Jurassic  rocks 
are  not  found  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  of  much  commercial 
value.      They  have,  however,  a  scientific  interest,  and  therefore 

♦  Proc.  Geol.  Assoc,  vol.  iii.,  p.  327. 

t  Geol.  Sanrej  of  the  Torkihire  Coast,  2iid  edit,  p.  120. 
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may  be  mentioned  in  this  place.  With  the  exception  of  iron  the 
other  metals  occur  so  very  rarely,  or  are  so  dieseminated  through 
the  rockH,  that  the  per-centage  is  far  below  that  which  is  worth 
working: 

Zinc. — In  the  form  of  blende,  zinc  is  perhaps  the  most  plen- 
tiful of  these  rarer  metalp.  It  is  found  in  considerable  quantities 
in  some  portions  of  the  Lias,  especially  in  doggers  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  Lower  Lias,  surrounding  organic  remains,  which  latter 
are  sometimes  entirely  composed  of  this  mineral. 

A  considerable  amount  of  zinc  also  occurs  in  the  ironstone, 
as  is  shown  by  the  following  analysis  of  mineral  substances 
sublimed  by  the  iron  furnaces.  These  form  a  deposit  of  a  dark 
grey  colour  and  im palpably  fine  in  the  tubes  conveying  the  waste 
gases.  In  one  case  the  deposit  was  obtained  from  a  furnace  smelting 
a  mixture  of  Upleatham  and  Rosedale  ironstones  with  Weardale 
blue  limestone  and  South  Durham  cokes,  and  was  found  to 
contain : — * 


Protoxide  of  iron 
Oxide  of  zinc    - 
Sulphide  of  zinc 
Alumina 
Limit 
Magnesia 
Chloride  of  eodium 
Ammonia 
Thallium 
Sulphuric  acid  - 
Free  sulphur 
SiUca     . 
Carbonaceous  matter 


14-22 

10-48 

1370 

8-20 

12-32 

503 

474 

0-70 

trace 

318 

0-17 

22-60 

4-60 

99-84 


Pattinson  states^  that  in  a  sample  of  ironstone  from  the  Main 
Seam  he  obtained  an  amount  ef  oxide  of  zinc  equal  to  0*32  of  a 
grain  cf  zinc  per  lb.  of  ironstone,  or  about  10  grains  per  ton. 
The  ironstone  also  contained  0*72  of  a  grain  of  nickel  and  0*12  of 
a  grain  of  cobalt  per  Ib.t  Titanium  is  also  present  in  this  iron- 
stone in  small  quantities,  as  we  have  mentioned  on  page  444  ;  and 
Thallium  has  been  found  in  sand  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Whiiby.J  These  latter  are  interesting  as  showing  the  wide 
distribution  of  comparatively  rare  metals. 

Pyrites. — This  mineral  occurs  in  great  abundance  throughout 
the  Lias,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  in  the  Oolites ;  l>ut,  the  chemical 
manufacturers  obtaining  their  supplies  of  sulphur  principally 
from  the  Coal-measure  shales,  or  from  forei^  localities,  it  has 
not  been  put  to  much  practical  use.  The  principal  horizon  of 
this  mineral  in  the  Jurassic  rocks  is  the  so-called  '' Sulphur  band/' 


*  Brit.  Assoc.  Reports  for  1863,  Trans,  of  Sections,  p.  48. 

t  Ihid.f  p.  49. 

J  Ibid.f  for  1864,  Trans,  of  Sections,  p.  41. 
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which  occurs  at  the  top  of  that  portion  of  the  Main  Seam  that 
is  worked  at  Eaton ;  here  it  has  a  thickness  of  from  a  mere  line 
to  7  inches,  and  is  used  in  a  manufactory  at  Middlesborough.  An 
analysis  of  this  bed  is  given  in  the  Table  on  page  445.  At  Hutton 
Low  Cross  the  sulphur  band  is  4  ins.  thick,  and,  according  to 
Crowder,  **  contains  30 '  25  per  cent,  sulphur,  which  is  equfu  to 
66 '  71  per  cent,  bisulphuret  of  iron,  and  is  about  the  same 
quantity  as  is  found  in  the  Wicklow  pyrites,  used  on  the  Tyne  in 
the  manufacture  of  oil  of  vitriol."* 

CoPPEB. — Marshall  states  that  copper  has  been  smelted  at 
Hackness,  but  we  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  other  mention 
of  this ;  it  is  very  doubtful  if  copper  ore  occurs  in  this  district, 
even  in  minute  quantities. 

Magnetic  Ibon  Sand. — This  is  found  at  one  or  two  places  on 
the  coast ;  especially  at  Cayton  Bay  and  opposite  Peasholm  Beck 
just  north  of  Scarborough.  It  appears  to  be  derived  from  the 
Boulder  Clay,  but  its  source  has  never  been  exactly  ascertained. 
Winch  considered  that  this  might  be  Iserine,  which  is  a  titanate 
of  iron ;  so  that  the  original  source  of  this  sand  is  possibly 
the  Cleveland  ironstone. 

Lead  and  Babttes. — Messrs.  Young  and  Bird  mention  the 
occurrence  of  galena  and  sulphate  of  baryta  in  the  Alum  shales 
at  Egton,  where  these  have  been  altered  by  contact  with  the 
basaltic  dyke.  They  also  state  that  galena  occurs  in  slender  veins 
in  the  Dogger  between  Whitby  and  Saltwick.t  Parkin  states 
that  lead  ore  has  also  been  found  in  the  Rosedale  district. ^ 

Petboleum. — Mineral  oil  has  been  obtained  from  the  Jet 
shales  of  the  Upper  Lias  at  Kettleness,  but  the  workings  were 
soon  abandoned  as  unprofitable. §  There  is  no  doubt,  however, 
that  a  considerable  amount  of  bituminous  matter  exists  in  these 
shales,  as  petroleum  is  frequently  found  in  the  joints  of  the  rocks, 
and  in  the  interior  of  nodules  and  fossils;  it  also  exudes  from 
the  rock  in  some  of  the  ironstone  mines,  and  occasionally  gives 
rise  to  '^  blowers "  of  inflammable  gas  in  such  considerable 
quantities  as  to  be  burnt 

From  experiments  with  Whitby  jet  it  has  been  found  that 
100  grms.  of  jet  evolve  30*2  c.c.  of  gas  at  100°,  of  which  the 
following  is  the  chemical  composition|| : — 

Carbonic  anhydride  -  -  -  •  -  -10*93 

Quartane  or  ethyl     -  -  -  -  .  -      86*90 

Nitrogen       -  -  -  -  -  -  *2*17 

10000 


*  Edin.  New.  Phil.  Journ.,  1956,  p.  290. 

t  Young  and  Bird,  loc.  cit.,  let  Edit.,  p.  124,  and  2nd  Edit.  p.  182.  Prof. 
Daubroe  meutions  the  occurrence  of  barytine  on  the  sar&ces  of  fossils  at  Whitby. 
Bull.  Soc.  U^ol.  de  Fr.,  1871,  p.  822. 

J  Trans.  N.  Engl.  Inst.  Eng.,  1S83,  vol.  xxxii.,  p.  52, 

f  Phillips,  Geol.  Yorksh.,  p.  153. 
Thomas,  Chem.  Journ.  1876.,  p.  150. 
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When  there  is  not  much  cover  this  ''oil"  and  gas  escape  to  the 
surface,  but  when  there  is  a  good  thickness  of  superincumbent 
ro(;k  it  is  forced  into  the  ironstone  workings.  Ten  gallons  of  oil 
can  be  extracted  from  one  ton  of  shale.  This  oil,  when  burnt,  is 
said  to  give  out  a  clear  and  brilliant  light.* 

ScARBROiTE. — This  mineral  is  a  hydrous  silicate  of  alumina,  but 
remarkable  for  the  very  small  quantity  of  silica  it  contains,  in 
which  respect  it  approaches  the  constitution  of  Schrotterite.  This 
mineral  was  first  discovered  by  the  Rev.  W.  Vernon  Harcourt, 
who  gives  the  following  analyses  of  itt  — 


Silica 
Alumina  - 
Oxide  of  iron 
Water      - 


10-50 

42*50 

0-26 

4675 


100-00 


7-90 
42-75 

0-80 
48-66 


10000 


It  occurs  principally  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Grey  Limestone 
and  in  the  Estuarine  Series  above,  in  small  veins  lining  the  joints 
and  fissures  which  traverse  the  rock  in  various  directions.  The 
exact  chemical  change,  which  takes  place  in  the  rock  by  which 
this  mineral  is  produced,  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  determined, 
but  it  is  probably  induced  by  the  organic  remains. 

Uudleston  mentions  a  somewhat  similar  substance,  which  is 
found  replacing  the  shell  of  the  fossils  from  the  Millepore  bed  of 
Cloughton4  This  mineral,  although  resembling  Scarbroite  in 
appearance,  is  much  softer  and  more  firiable,  as  well  as  differing 
very  considerably  in  its  chemical  compos 

Silica  -  .  .  - 

Alumina  .... 
Lime  and  Maf^nesia ... 
Water  and  organic  matter    - 


tion.     The  analysis  is : — 

46-98 

38-22 

1-60 

14-40 


100-10 


Sand,  Ochre. — Messrs.  Young  and  Bird  notice  the  occurrence 
of  a  very  sharp  clean  sand,  which  is  composed  of  fine  white  quartz 
crystals  with  scarcely  any  cement  or  matrix,  formed  by  the 
decomposition  of  the  Moor  Grit  at  Hunt  House  near  Goathland.§ 
This  sand  is  stated  to  be  used  by  the  farmers  for  t^harpening 
scythes,  &c  Yellow  or  brown  ochre,  which  is  formed  fi*om  the 
decomposition  of  the  ironstone,  is  sometimes  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  whinstone  dyke,  and  also  occurs  in  narrow  seamy 
and  nodules  at  many  places  along  the  Cleveland  escarpment.  At 
Rud  Scar,  near  lugleby  Greenhow,  there  is  a  seam  of  red  ochre 
or  ruddle,  which  was  formerly  used  by  the  farmers  for  marking 
their  sheep. 

♦  Bower,  Jouni.  See.  Art,  vol.  xxii.,  p.  82. 

t  Phil.  Mag.,  vol.  v.,  p.  178. 

J  Proc.  Geol.  Assoc,  vol.  iii.,  p.  808. 

§  Young  smd  Bird,  Geol.  Survej,  2nd  edit.,  p,  105. 

0  0   2 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 
ECONOMIC  GEOIjOQY— (continued). 

Agricultural  Geology,  Soils,  8fc» 

Soils  from  their  character  may  be  classed  according  to  variouB 
designations ;  thus  Trom  their  composition  they  are  spoken  of  as 
clays,  loamsy  sands,  gravel,  and  peats  ;  from  their  texture  as  heavy, 
stiff,  and  impervious,  or  light,  friable,  and  porous ;  from  their 
tendency  to  retain  moisture  as  wet  and  cold,  or  dry  and  warm ; 
according  to  their  fertility  as  rich  or  poor ;  and  lastly,  from  the 
particular  crops  which  are  best  suited  to  certain  lands,  clays  are 
spoken  of  as  wheat  or  bean  soils,  and  friable  ones  as  barley  or 
turnip  soils.  The  colour,  consistence,  and  depth  of  soils  are  all 
valuable  indications  of  its  fertility ;  and  although  these  may  be 
ascertained  without  much  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  rocks 
below,  still  geology  explains  why  they  exist,  and  points  out  how 
far  they  are  likely  to  extend.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the 
soils  of  any  district  partake  very  much  of  the  character  of  the 
rock  upon  which  they  lie,  consequently  they  vary  in  a  general 
manner,  according  to  the  geological  formation  that  is  immediately 
beneath  them.  Soils  being  derived  fiom  the  disintegration  and 
decomposition  of  the  rock  with  a  mixture  of  vegetable  and  animal 
remains  it  follows  that  in  a  district  like  the  present  its  character 
will  be  exceedingly  varied. 

It  has  been  found  by  chemical  investigation  that  soils  possess 
in  different  degrees  the  property  of  absoroing  various  subatances 
and  of  retaining  them  for  the  nourishment  of  crops,  as  well  as  of 
effecting  important  changes  in  different  manures.  Thus,  as  Dr. 
Voelcker  has  pointed  out,  "  lime  not  merely  acts  beneficially  on 
pandy  soils  in  a  direct  manner,  by  supplying  a  deficient  element 
of  nutrition,  but  it  also  preserves  in  the  soil  the  more  valuable 
fertilising  matters,  which,  like  the  salts  of  potash  or  ammonia, 
rapidly  filter  through  sandy  soils,  unless  a  sufiScient  quantity  of 
marl  or  lime  has  been  previously  applied  to  the  land.*'*  On 
heavy  soils  lime  also  promotes  fertility,  but  it  is  probable  that  its 
action  takes  place  in  a  different  manner.  Hence  the  necessity  of 
recognising  the  class  of  soil  on  which  a  particular  manure  may 
be  employed  with  advantage,  and  the  expediency  of  combining 
geological  knowledge  with  chemical  investigation. 

W.  Smith  in  speaking  of  this  subject  says,  '*  The  strata  succeed 
each  other  in  a  certain  order  and  being  delineated,  a  knowledge 
of  the  strata  becomes  the  natural  and  safe  foundation  of  improve- 
ment, and  if  agricultural  chemistry  be  ever  successfully  applied 

^  '  •  ■■  ■  ■  ■  II  »  ■        I  M  y      ■■■■■,         ,     ^— ^1^  ^— ^IM^— . 

♦  Jpurii.  Key.  Agric.  Soc,  xiv.,  p.  S18. 
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lo  the  practical  purposes  of  agriculture,  it  must  be  by  proceeding 
with  the  chemical  analysis  of  soils  along  the  range  of  each 
stratum."*  The  practical  advantnges  to  agriculture  to  be  derived 
from  an  accurate  and  detailed  geological  survey  may  be  classed 
under  three  heads : — 

1.  Where  lime  and  other  manures  are  most  required. 

2.  Where  grass  may  be  laid  down  with  advantage,  and  what 

fields  are  most  suitable  for  particular  kinds  of  crops. 

3.  Where  to  form  plantations,  and  where  the  strata  exist  tbat 

are  most  suitable  to  the  different  class  of  trees. 
For  this  reason  a  knowledge  of  the  geology  of  the  country  is 
of  great  importimce  in  estimating  the  value  of  the  land.  The 
truth  of  this  was  long  ago  recognised,  even  when  the  first 
principals  of  geology  were  scarcely  understood,  and  when  maps 
on  the  present  large  scale  were  not  thought  of.  Thus,  in  1683, 
soil  maps  arranged  according  to  the  main  geological  divisions 
were  proposed  by  Lister,  and  in  the  Report  for  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  (1794)  there  is  a  small  map  by  J.  Tuke  in  which  the 
North  Hiding  is  divided  into  the  five  following  districts : — 

Taliular  Hills,  Hambleton  Hills,  Howardian  Hills  -  Limestone  soil. 
North  Moorland       .....  Greetstone. 
Vales  of  York  and  Pickering  ...  Variety  of  soils. 

Vale  of  York  .....  Sandy  soil. 

Cleveland  and  the  coast  district       ...  Clayey  soil. 

In  1818,  Marshall  published  a  small  map  of  the  northern 
counties  in  which  the  midn  distinctions  in  the  strata  are  noted 
and  their  outcrop  roughly  indicated.  The  most  noteworthy  case 
however  where  the  principles  of  geology  have  been  applied  to  an 
agricultural  survey  is  that  of  Hackness,  where,  in  1830,  W.  Smith, 
who  waa  for  many  years  land-steward  to  Sir  J.  Johnstone,  made 
a  geological  map  of  the  estate  on  a  large  scale,  and  drew  up  an 
account  of  the  strata,  in  which  he  pointed  out  that  ''  the  value  of 
each  field  corresponded  to  the  variations  of  the  strata,  and  were 
limited  by  the  areas  which  these  occupied  on  the  surface.^'t  This 
map  and  menioir  we  shall  refer  to  at  greater  length  in  treating  of 
the  Hackness  di&trict  (see  pages  482  and  507). 

Although  there  are  many  circumstances,  such  as  deposits  of 
boulder-clay,  gravel,  alluvium,  the  growth  oF  peat,  the  accumu- 
lation of  talus,  and  the  tendency  on  sloping  ground  of  a  higher 
bed  to  work  over  a  lower  one,  which  may  modify  this  general 
law,  still  the  main  variations  in  the  soil  correspond  with  the 
principal  geological  divisions,  and  may  be  separated  into  the  same 
general  districts  as  were  employed  in  describing  the  scenery  of 
the  country.  Thus  there  are  four  great  physical  districts  into 
which  the  area  may  be  divided,  and  which  it  will  be  convenient 
to  take  separately, — that  portion  of  the  Vales  of  York  and  Cleve- 
land which  is  composed  of  Lias  Clays  flanking  the  Oolite  hills  and 
the  Chalk  Wo1ds| ;  the  ranges  of  Moorland  hills  formed  by  the 

♦  Joum.  Roy.  Agric.  See.,  vol.  i.,  p.  273. 

t /6i<f.,  p.  271. 

{  In  the  district  west  of  the  Woldf  we  inclade  the  Oolites  and  Lias. 
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Lower  Oolite ;  the  Tabular  hills  of  the  Middle  Oolite* ;  and  the 
Vale  of  Pickering  resting  on  Kimeridge  Clay.  The  first  of  these 
forms  a  narrow  tract  to  the  north  and  west  of  the  district^  the 
underlying  beds  being  the  different  divisions  of  the  Lms ;  but  the 
accumulation  of  Boulder-clay,  sand,  and  gravel  over  this  low 
ground  has  completely  altered  its  general  character,  so  that  it  is 
only  in  a  few  places  that  the  soil  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  Lias 
clay.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  area,  including  the  low  ground 
lying  between  the  Tees  and  the  Oolite  hills,  Boulder-clay  pre- 
dominates, while  towards  the  rise  of  the  hills  a  band  of  sand  comes 
on  in  places,  above  which  the  ground  becomes  much  steeper  and 
is  a  mixture  of  Boulder-clay ,  Lias  shale,  and  the  sandstones  of 
the  Oolites.  About  Stokealey  the  ground  is  much  more  sandy, 
but  south  of  this  Boulder-clay  again  predominates.  The  soil  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  plain  of  Cleveland  is  consequently  a  tena- 
ceous  clay,  becoming  more  loamy  towards  Stockton ;  this  clay 
is  very  well  suited  for  wheat  or  beans,  in  fact  it  forms  the  best 
corn-growing  land  in  the  district.  The  lower  ground  to  the 
south  of  this  is  interspersed  with  numerous  badly-drained  hollows, 
which  from  their  wetness  and  sterility  give  the  country  a  pecu- 
liarly bleak  and  barren  aspect.  The  Vale  of  Cleveland  formerly 
possessed  much  more  grass,  and  was  famous  for  its  cheese  and 
breed  of  horses ;  but  the  high  price  obtained  for  corn,  during  the 
wars  in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  caused  much  of  the  land 
to  be  ploughed  out,  and  converted  into  tillage ;  which  from  too 
severe  cropping  and  little  use  of  manure  gradually  deteriorated 
until  it  became  completely  exhausted. 

Along  the  narrow  tract  of  land  west  of  the  Oolite  hills  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Northallerton  the  Boulder-clay  becomes  thinner, 
the  solid  rocks  below  peeping  through  in  places ;  consequently 
there  is  a  greater  diversity  of  soil,  a  narrow  bank  of  Lias  occurring 
along  the  low  hill  just  east  of  the  town,  while  the  long  hill  just 
north  of  Borrowby  forms  a  narrow  strip  of  sandy  land.  To  the 
eait  of  this  the  rise  of  the  ground  along  the  foot  of  the  Oolite  hills 
is  a  mixture  formed  of  the  ddbris  of  Lias  shale  and  Oolite  sand- 
stone, together  with  great  quantities  of  sand  and  gravel  which  have 
been  banked  against  them.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Thirsk  the 
ground  is  again  more  clayey,  forming  cool  strong  lands ;  but  as 
we  approach  the  south-west  corner  of  the  Oolite  hills  the  Boulder- 
clay  becomes  thinner,  and  the  soil  partakes  more  of  the  nature 
of  the  underlying  rocks.  As  the  Oolites  have  been  faulted  down 
at  this  corner  and  much  broken  up  there  is  a  great  diversity  of 
soil  within  a  small  area,  which  is  further  increased  by  numerous 
small  patches  of  Boulder-clay  and  sand. 

South  of  the  Howardian  Hills,  the  low  range  of  hills  along 
which  the  Lias  crops  out  is  almost  completely  covered  by 
Boulder-clay  with  some  patches  of  sand  and  gravel  here  and 
there,  more  particularly  at  Stillington,  Brandsby,  and  Whenby. 
After  crossing  the  Derwent  the  Lias  becomes  almost  entirely 
free   of    Drift,   and  consequently  the  soils   consist   of    a   heavy 

0^  ■-  ■  ■■■-■■!  ^-—         ■■■^  I  ■■■■ ■.^■■-1  ■-■^1—  , - 

*  Id  the  Howardian  Hills  we  include  the  Middle  and  Lower  Oolites, 
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clay  with  little  yariation  except  where  thej  approach  the  Oolite 
or  Chalk.  Along  the  edge  of  the  Wolds  the  Xias  crops  out  in 
only  a  very  narrow  strip,  which  usually  forms  a  cold  wet  bank, 
that  is  more  adapted  for  pasture  than  tillage,  but  is  liable  to 
be  frequently  modified  by  the  talus  and  landslips  from  the  Chalk 
above.  South  of  Market  Wei<;hton  it  has  rather  a  broader 
outcrop;  and,  as  it  contains  thin  bands  of  limestone,  forms  a 
8omewhat  stony  soil,  which  is  considered  to  be  some  of  the  best 
arable  land  in  the  neighbourhood.*  About  Houghton  the 
character  of  this  ground  is  entirely  altered  by  a  thick  covering 
of  blown  sand,  which  is  only  fit  for  woods  and  plantatione  when 
the  roots  of  the  trees  can  penetrate  to  the  clay.  This  light  soil 
is  often  improved  by  marhng  with  the  Lias  clay  below,  so  that 
land  which  was  formerly  covered  with  ling  and  furze  was  in 
1848  worth  20s,  an  acre.t  Between  North  Cave  and  the 
Humber  the  Lias  sinks  beneath  the  sandy  alluvium  of  the  plain, 
and  the  Oolitic  rocks  above  form  a  range  of  low  hills  over  which, 
from  the  thinness  of  the  different  beds,  the  soil  is  very  variable ; 
being  sandy  and  calcareous  over  the  Oolite,  very  sandy  over  the 
Kellaways  Kock,|  and  very  stiff  along  the  narrow  band  of  Kime- 
ridge  Clay  at  the  foot  of  the  Chalk.  In  this  neighbourhood  many 
of  the  farms  aie  situated  along  the  Wold  foot,  and  consequently 
comprise  a  portion  of  each  of  the  several  divisions  of  the  strata 
which  run  in  narrow  bands  parallel  with  that  escarpment.  For 
this  reason  the  soil  on  these  farms  is  very  varied,  but  may  be 
classified  in  the  following  three  divisions : — 

1.  The  Chftlk  Wolds.     Friable  soil,  arable. 

^Band  of  Kimeridge  Clay,  all  in  gra&s. 
Deep  rich  loam  resting  on  gravel, 
o   mu    rk  1*4.  J  Liffbt  sandy  loam  rearting  on  the  Kellaways 

2.  The  Uolites  -<      ^^^  ^ j'  ^^^  Inferior  Oolite  limestone. 

j  Loam  and  sand  along  the  base  of  the  Oolite 
(^    escarpment. 

3.  The  alluTial         -    Arable  and  grass. 

From  Brantingham  southwards  the  ground  is  covered  by  a 
thick  deposit  of  sand,  by  which  it  is  rendered  more  uniform  but 
much  impoverished. 

The  second  district,  which  cx)mprises  the  Cleveland  Hills  and 
the  moorlands  to  the  south,  is  formed  by  the  outcrop  of  the 
estuarine  and  marine  beds  of  the  Lower  Oolite.  These  consist 
principally  of  thick  beds  of  sandstone  of  various  degrees  of 
hardness,  interstratified  with  bands  of  shale,  which  form  a  great 
spread  of  cold  barren  moorlands  little  suited  for  the  purposes  of 
agriculture.  The  soil  is  thin  and  of  a  very  inferior  quality,  many 
of  the  hills  are  covered  with  loose  blocks  of  stone,  and  on  several 
there  is  a  thick  growth  of  peat.    This  latter  is,  however,  generally 

*  There  is  a  full  account  of  the  agricultural  geology  of  this  district  by  Thorp, 
Proc.  Yorksh.,  Geol.  See,  vol.  i.,  p.  207. 

t  In  some  cases  100  to  150  cubic  yards  per  acre  have  been  thus  spread,  and  in  no 
case  has  it  been  found  adTisable  to  apply  less  than  80  yards  per  acre.  Legtrd, 
Journ.  Roy.  Agric.  See.,  1S48,  vol.  ix.,  p.  93.  . 

i  This  soil  is  said  by  Thorp  to  be  evea  more  sandy  than  that  of  the  Infmor  Oolitei 
which  contains  97  per  cent.    Loc.  cit,  p.  215. 
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confined  to  the  hollows  and  '*  slack "  places,  where  small  springH 
issue,  and  which  are  often  clothed  with  rushes,  moss,  grass,  &c. 
Along  the  watershed  dividing  the  Esk  and  Derwent  drainage 
there  are  many  peat  bogs,  some  of  which  are  of  considerable 
size,  and  abound  with  the  remains  of  trees  principally  birch ;  the 
largest  of  these  are  near  the  Falcon  Inn  on  Harwood-dale  Moor 
and  May  Mos'3  on  Allerston  High  Moor,  besides  which  there  are 
smaller  patches  at  Fen  Bogs  near  Goathland,  on  Egton  Moor,  and 
at  the  head  of  Kildale.  There  are  also  several  peat-filled  hollows 
on  the  moors  north  of  the  Esk  valley. 

Although  this  is  the  general  character  of  the  area  it  is  con- 
siderably modified  from  two  causes,  which  render  certain  ]K>rtions 
more  suitable  for  cultivation.  These  are,  firstly,  the  thick  deposit 
of  Drift,  which  covers  the  northern  portion  of  these  hills,  and  the 
district  along  the  coast ;  and,  secondly,  the  deep  valleys  which  cut 
through  the  Oolites  into  the  Lias  below  forming  well-cultivated 
regions  among  the  desolate  moorlands  of  the  southern  part.  The 
gieatcr  part  of  the  area  that  lies  north  of  the  valley  of  the  Eik  is 
covered  with  Boulder-clay  and  sands,  which  run  up  from  the 
coast  to  a  height  of  from  600  to  850  feet  This  has  rendered  the 
eastern  slope  of  these  hills  more  fertile  than  it  would  otherwise 
have  been,  and  enabled  it  to  be  enclosed  and  cultivated ;  while 
the  western  and  southern  part  is  left  in  its  primitive  state  of 
moorland.  Over  the  eastern  part,  from  the  alternations  of  clay 
and  sand  and  also  from  the  solid  strata  often  appearing  through 
the  Drift,  the  soil  is  very  variable ;  but  the  ground  is  too  exposed 
ever  to  be  of  much  value  for  cultivation,  although  the  deep 
narrow  valleys  which  intersect  the  country  are  well  suited  for  the 
growth  of  Woodlands.  The  woods  about  Whorlton,  Ingleby, 
Kildale,  Guisbrough,  Wilton,  Upleatham,  Kilton,  and  Bousby 
afibrd  the  prettiest  scenery  in  Cleveland ;  while  the  beauty  of 
the  Esk  valley  is  enhanced  by  woods  along  its  sides,  particularly 
ArneclifiTe,  the  Murk  Esk,  Little  Beck,  Cock  Mill,  and  Larpool. 

South  of  the  Eik  the  Lower  Oolites  form  a  range  of  barren 
moorland,  which  in  places  rises  to  a  great  altitude  and  constitutes 
the  wildest  and  most  inhospitable  part  of  the  whole  district 
Over  these  moors  the  subsoil  is  generally  sand,  which  in  some 
places  is  foroied  into  a  ''  pan "  or  crust  cemented  together  by 
ferruginous  matter,  whicii  is  impervious  to  water  and  has  to  be 
broken  up  before  the  ground  can  be  brought  into  cultivation. 
The  greater  part  of  these  moorlands  therefore  being  not  worth 
reclaiming  is  devoted  to  sheep  runs*  The  sandy  land  in  the  less 
exposed  situations  may  be  utilized  for  turnips,  oats,  and  potatoes, 
but  the  stronger  land  although  it  will  grow  grass  for  a  few  yeai's, 
nevertheless,  in  the  course  of  time,  reverts  to  its  original  heather. 
As  this  land  costs  about  '20L  an  acre  to  reclaim,  and  then  will 
only  let  for  about  1 2s.  6d.  an  acre,  which  does  not  represent 
much  interest  on  the  outlay,  tiiere  is  not  much  inducement  to 
bring  it  intc  cultivation.*  The  more  sheltered  parts  might  no 
doubt   be   rendered    pro6table   as   plantations ;   but   before    that 

I  -      -  — ^ 

*  Coleman,  Report  of  the  Boy.  Gomm.  on  Agric,  1881,  p.  151. 
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Could  be  done  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary  that  the  ground 
should  be  thoroughly  drained.  The  general  infertility  of  this 
re^ijion  is,  however,  broketi  by  the  numerous  deep  talleys  by  which 
it  U  intersected ;  and  which,  being  well  sheltered  by  the  lofty  hills 
that  surround  them,  are  enclose  i  and  cultivated,  and  able  to 
support  a  scattered  population.  Many  of  these  were  among  the 
earliest  districts  to  be  enclosed,  and  were  chosen  as  sites  for 
monastic  establishments,  the  remains  of  which  are  numerous  in 
these  secluded  valleys. 

Along  the  sea-coast  south  of  Whitby  the  solid  strata  are  also 
covered  by  glacial  beds  over  a  narrow  strip  from  one  to  three 
miles  in  breadth,  which,  in  the  lower  ground  at  Robin  Hood's 
Bay,  Staintondale,  Cloughton,  and  Scarborough,  attain  a  con- 
siderable thickness,  and  form  a  variable  soil,  usually  clay,  but 
sometimes  sand  or  gravel.  The  effect  of  this  covering  upon  the 
cultivation  of  the  land  is  most  marked ;  the  extent  of  the  en- 
closures following  very  closely  the  limit  of  the?e  beds.  Along  the 
whole  extent  of  this  narrow  tract  of  country  the  best  land  is  that 
near  the  coast ;  while  it  gradually  gets  wet  and  strong  as  it 
approaches  the  moors.  The  great  drawback  to  successful  planting, 
or  in  fact  to  any  form  of  cultivation  throughout  this  region,  is  its 
situation  exposed  to  the  full  force  of  easterly  winds* ;  and  its 
liability,  during  the  early  summer,  to  sea  fogs,  when  crops  further 
inland  are  able  to  enjoy  the  full  benefit  of  sunshine.  That  the  sea 
air  is  unfavourable  to  plantations  it«  evinced  by  the  stunted 
appearance  of  the  trees  along  the  coast :  but  in  the  more  sheltered! 
situations,  as  at  Mulgmve  and  Hayburn  Wyke,  they  appear  to 
thrive,  and  are  a  great  addition  to  the  beauty  of  the  coast  scenery, 
which  would  be  otherwise  very  bleak  and  bare.  On  the  Mulgrave 
estate,  comprising  8,600  acres,  there  are  1,200  of  wood,  chiefly 
of  sycamore  and  alder  near  the  sea,  and  oak,  &c.  inland. 

The  third  district  includes  the  three  ranges  of  hills  which 
encircle  the  Vale  of  Pickering ;  the  Tabular  Hills  in  the  north, 
the  Hambleton  Hills  in  the  west,  and  the  Howardian  Hills  in 
the  south.  These  are  composed  of  the  sandstones  and  limestones 
of  the  Middle  Oolites,  although  in  the  latter  dintrict  the  beds  are 
so  thin  that  it  is  more  convenient  to  include  the  Lower  Oolites  as 
well  The  Tabular  Hill:*,  which  extend  from  the  coast  at 
Si^arbotough  to  the  valley  of  the  Rye  above  Helmsley,  form  a 
lofty  table-land,  terminating  in  a  st^ep  escarpment  to  the  north 
and  along  the  sides  of  the  numerous  valleys  that  intersect  the 
range,  but  having  a  gentle  slope  to  the  south  towards  the  Vale  of 
Pickering.  Along  the  northern  edge  of  this  district  the  Lower 
Calcareous  Grit  crops  out,  forming  a  dry  but  infertile  soil,  which 
is  generally  moorland  ;  but  as  ihe  ground  slopes  towards  the 
south,  more  calcareous  beds  come  on,  and  it  is  enclosed  and  culti- 
vated. The  moors  formed  of  the  Calcareous  Grit  are  said  to  be 
entirely  devoid  of  calcareous  matter,  while  the  upper  portion  of 
the  limestone  contains  as  much  as  93  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of 

*  As  an  instance  of  the  power  of  the  wind  on  these  moors  we  may  mention  that 
many  of  the  trees  which  were  growing  on  the  escarpment  of  Kievaulx  Moor  were 
•ome  yean  ago  torn  up  by  the  roots  and  hurled  on  to  the  top  of  the  plateau. 
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lime  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  iron^  the  remainder  being  clay  and 
silica  in  nearly  equal  proportions.  As  we  approach  the  Vale  of 
Pickerinji:,  thick  beds  of  limestone  crop  out,  which  render  the  ground 
very  productive  ;  and  in  fact,  where  the  soil  is  deep  and  mixed 
with  **  redstone,"  it  forms  some  of  the  best  corn-growing  land  of 
the  district.  Although  the  fertility  of  the  soil  over  these  hiUs 
gradually  improves  from  the  north  to  the  south,  the  general  regu- 
larity is  interrupted  by  the  thick  beds  of  sandstone  which  alternate 
with  the  limentone ;  and  it  consequently  becomes  arenaceous  or 
calcareous  accordingly  as  it  is  situated  on  the  various  divisions  of 
the  strata  indicated  on  the  geological  map.  The  influence  of  the 
underlying  rock  upon  the  soil  and  vegetation  is  very  marked  in 
some  places.  This  is  particularly  the  case  upon  Ualby  Warren, 
where  a  thin  bed  of  limestone  is  intercalated  between  two  sand- 
stones ;  the  calcareous  soil  of  the  former  is  covered  by  grass  or 
bracken,  while  the  arenaceous  soil  of  the  latter  is  always  clothed 
with  heather.  The  junction  between  the  two  is  so  sharp,  and  the 
contrast  of  colour  between  the  green  herbage  and  brown  moor- 
lands so  striking:,  that  the  divisions  of  the  strata,  which  run  in 
parallel  bands  along  the  hillsides,  can  be  followed  by  the  eye  at 
some  distance.  This  pnrt  of  the  district,  from  the  porous  nature 
of  the  rocks,  is  very  dry,  and  has  been  extensively  occupied  as 
rabbit  warrens,  which  cover  an  area  in  this  part  of  the  country  of 
over  6,000  acres.  In  former  times  a  large  trade  was  carried  on 
in  these  skins,  which  were  sold  to  the  hatterf  of  the  neighbouring 
towns.  The  rabbits  were  caught  in  a  shallow  pit  or  irap  provided 
with  a  swing  board  over  which  they  must  pass  in  going  from  one 
field  to  another,  or  in  entering  small  enclosures  erected  for  the 
purpose,  called  'Hypes,''  in  which  turnips  or  other  food  was 
placed. 

The  northern  escarpment  of  the  Tabular  Hills,  and  the  sides 
of  the  intersecting  valleys,  being  too  steep  for  cultivation,  are 
usually  left  in  moorland  or  utilized  for  plantations.  It  is  within 
this  district,  forming  a  part  of  the  Tabular  ran<;e  of  the  Middle 
Oolites,  that  the  Hackness  estate  is  situated,  which,  as  we  have 
mentioned,  was  bo  scientifically  surveyed  by  \V.  Smith.  The 
influence  of  the  underlying  rocks  upon  the  soil  is  here  very 
marked,  and  Mr.  Smith,  from  his  knowledge  of  the  strata,  soon 
recognised  the  connexion  between  the  two,  and  drew  up  a  report, 
which  is  a  model  of  what  an  estate  survey  should  be.  This  report, 
which,  apart  from  its  scientific  value  as  an  accurate  survey  of  the 
Hackness  Hills,  is  of  much  interest  as  a  memorial  of  the  veteran 
geologist,  we  give  in  the  Appendix.  Sir  J.  Johnstone,  in  alluding 
to  this  survey,  says,  "  When  on  descending  the  hillsides  it  was 
found  that  there  were  certain  fields  which,  whether  towards  the 
north  or  south,  whatever  the  aspect,  whatever  the  local  circum- 
stances, invariably  produced  good  wheat,  it  was  a  triumph  fur 
agricultural  geology  to  difecover  that  these  fields  were  invariably 
upon  the  Oxford  Clay,  or  rather  where  the  lower  beds  of  the 
Calcareous  Grit  become  mixed  with  that  formation."*     Coleman 

*  Jooni.  Boy.  Agric.  Soc.,  vol.  i.,  p.  271. 
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gives  the  following  particulars  of  the  Hackness  estate*  : — 25  per 
cent.  ijB  arable,  22  per  cent,  is  pasture,  40  per  cent,  are  moors,  and 
13  per  cent,  are  woods ;  the  average  rent  of  which  is  2 Is.,  divided 
as  follows : — limestone,  20«. ;  sand  of  the  Kellawajs  Kock,  30s. ; 
Oxford  Clay,  20s. ;  peat,  nil ;  clayey  loam,  355.  Qd.  to  505. 

The  Ilamhieton  Hills  are  very  similar  in  character  to  those 
just  described,  with  the  exception  that  the  strata  are  on  the  whole 
more  sandy ;  and,  most  of  the  area  being  very  lofty,  it  is  not  so 
suited  for  cultivation.  Nevertheless  a  considerable  part  of  the 
ground  is  enclosed,  and  forms  good  arable  land,  the  great  barren 
spreads  of  the  Calcareous  Grit  being  turned  to  profitable  account 
as  plantations.  Many  of  these  are  of  comparatively  modem  date, 
some,  for  instance,  as  near  the  Hambleton  Hotel  and  on  Wvke- 
ham  Low  Moor,  since  the  Ordnance  Survey  was  completed  ; .  but 
there  are  also  still  a  few  places  where  the  natural  woods  remain, 
this  is  the  case  along  some  of  the  branches  of  the  Rye  and  other 
secluded  valleys. 

In  the  Howardian  Hills  the  several  divisions  of  the  Lower 
and  Middle  Oolite  are  so  thin  that  the  breadth  of  their  outcrop 
is  very  limited,  and  consequently  there  is  a  great  variety  in  the 
character  of  the  soiL  On  the  whole  calcareous  and  arennceoub 
rocks  prevail,  so  that  the  soil  is  with  few  exceptions  rather  light. 
Between  Gilling  and  Malton  the  Coralline  Oolite  occupies  the 
northern  slope  of  the  hills  and  forms  the  best  corn  land.  South 
of  this  the  Calcareous  Orit  and  Oxford  Clay  form  a  steep  bank 
which  is  principally  covered  by  woods.  The  rest  of  the  ground 
is  occupied,  by  the  Lowrer  Oolites,  which  are  here  very  arenaceous, 
and  produce  a  poorish  soil  that  is  frequently  uncultivated.  A 
good  deal  of  the  land  in  Newburgh  Park  and  Grimston  Moor 
south  of  Gilling  was  some  time  ago  broken  up  and  cultivated,  the 
sandy  ground  being  said  to  answer  extremely  well  for  potatoes 
and  oats.  The  country  about  here,  from  the  great  variety  of 
strata,  is  undulating  and  broken;  and  forms  one  of  the  prettiest 
districts  in  N.£.  Yorkshire.  For  this  reason  it  has  been  chosen 
as  the  site  of  numerous  residences  surrounded  by  parks  which 
stretch  almost  continuously  from  Cox  wold  to  Malton. 

The  fourth  and  remaining  area  comprises  the  Vale  of  Pickering. 
This  great  valley,  which  is  scooped  out  of  the  Kimeridge  Clay, 
has  over  its  eastern  portion  been  covered  by  so  great  a  thickness 
of  glacial  beds  and  alluvium  that  the  character  of  the  ground 
is  entirely  altered ;  and  consequently  there  is  a  considerable 
difference  in  the  soil  at  the  two  ends  of  the  vale.f  Thus  at.  the 
west  end,  where  the  superficial  beds  are  thinner,  the  Kimeridge 
Clay  rises  up  through  the  alluvium  in  numerous  hillocks  forming, 
where  not  covered  by  gravel,  a  heavy  clay  soil.  At  the  foot  of 
these  hills  there  is  usually  a  rich  sandy  loam,  although  the  soil  of 
this  flat  Innd  varies  from  a  coarse  gravel  to  a  stiff  alluvial  clay. 
Over  the  eastern  half  of  the  valley  the  soil  is,  on  the  whole, 
much  inferior  ;  this  arises  principally  from  the  land  lying  very  low, 

*  Report  of  the  Roy.  Comm.  oa  Agric,  1881,  p.  149. 

f  Marshall  separated  this  valley  into  two  districts,  '*  the  mudland  qaarter  in  the 
west,  the  marshland  qaarter  in  the  east."  Review  and  Abstract  of  the  Coonty 
Report  d  the  Board  of  Agricoltare,  toL  i.,  p.  423.    ISIS. 
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and  being  difficult  to  drain ;  in  consequence  of  which  it  is  largely 
covered  with  marshes  and  carrs.  The  margin  of  the  vale  often 
consists  of  a  sound  deep  loam,  very  productive  of  com  or  herbage^ 
but  it  varies  considerably  in  different  parts ;  thus  about  Allerston 
and  Kirkby  Moorside,  where  the  Kimeridge  Clay  rises  above 
the  alluvium,  the  land  is  very  heavy  and  is  mostly  left  in 
permanent  pasture ;  while  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley, 
along  the  foot  of  tlie  Howardian  Hills  and  thence  ea^^twards 
beneath  the  escarpment  of  the  Wolds,  it  is  very  light,  particularly 
about  West  Heslerton,  where  the  fields  are  covered  with  blowing 
eand,  possibly  the  remains  of  a  shore  when  this  valley  was  either 
a  lake  or  an  estuary.  At  the  eastern  end  of  the  vale  between 
Ilunmanby  and  fuey  there  is  a  considerable  area  of  Boulder 
Clay  which  forms  a  very  tenacious  clay,  except  in  a  few 
places  where  beds  of  sand  aud  gravel  cause  the  land  to  be  some- 
what lighter.  Along  the  margin  of  the  larger  rivers  such  as  the 
Derwent,  the  Rye  and  one  or  two  others,  there  is  usually  some 
breadth  of  rich  alluvial  soil  brought  down  by  the  streams,  which 
is  often  extraordinarily  fertile.*  This  alluvium  is  sometimes  at 
a  higher  level  than  the  surrounding  country ;  for  instance  the 
Derwent  after  it  debouches  from  the  gorge  at  Ayton  flows  on 
the  top  of  a  ridge  formed  of  its  own  deposits,  which  overlap 
the  peaty  carrs  on  either  side,  thereby  much  improving  these 
infei*tile  soils.  Previous  to  the  improvements  effected  in  the 
drainage  by  cutting  the  artificial  course  between  Filey  and 
Yedingham,  and  by  diverting  the  waters  north  of  the  Forge 
Valley  direct  to  the  sea,  the  Vale  of  Pickering  was  mainly 
covered  with  marshes  and  meres,  which  gave  their  names  to 
numerous  places ;  many  of  these  are  mentioned  in  Domesday, 
but  are  now  unknown  with  the  exception  of  Seamer.t  The 
drainage  of  this  district  was  commenced  under  the  powers  of  an 
Act  called  "  The  Muston  and  Yedingham  Drainage  Act "  which 
was  passed  in  1800.  By  this  means  great  improvement  was 
effected  over  the  eastern  portion  of  the  valley  ;  but  the  drainai^e 
of  the  western  end  still  requires  to  be  undertaken,  as  well  as  the 
removal  of  obstructions  lower  down  the  river.  The  Rye  and  its 
tributaries,  which  rise  in  the  higher  moorlan^ls  during  a  wet 
season  bring  down  vast  quantities  of  water  ;  which,  being  unable  to 
getaway  by  the  existing  channel,  flows  over  the  surface,  and  causes 
extensive  floods  resulting  in  great  injury  to  the  low  grounds  about 
Salton  and  other  places. 

Besides  the  character  of  the  diff^erent  soils  that  oa^ur  In  the 
district  the  nature  of  the  climate  is  equally  important  from  an 
agricultural  point  of  view  ;  and  this  is  to  some  extent  influenced 
by  the  geological  structure.  The  eastern  part  of  Yorkshire  is, 
from  the  ground  standing  at  a  less  elevation,  considerably  drier 
than  the  western  part  of  the  county,  and  for  the  same  reason  the 
rainfall  over  the  eastern  part  of  the  Jurassic  district  is  much  less 


♦  The  soil  of  Ryedale  in  said  to  be  so  rich  that  it  will  bear  a  crop  of  oats  seven 
years  succuKsively.     Young's  Hist,  of  Whitby,  p.  802. 

t  Odulfesmere.  Chlluesinares,  Aschilesmares,  Maxades  mares,  Oiigogesmers. 
Be«  Bawdwea'8  Domesday,  p.  11,  also  Yoaog's  History  of  Whitby,  pp.  885,  886, 
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than  over  ita  western  and  central  moorlands.  The  summer  season 
in  this  part  of  Yorkshire  i^  said  to  be  three  weeks  behind  that  of 
the  southern  provinces.  A  region  composed  of  hills  and  valleys, 
of  sea-coast  and  inland  districts  must  necessarilj  experience  a 
great  variety  of  climate.*  The  hills  are  bleak  and  cold,  the  valleys 
warm  and  sheltered  ;  but  its  proximity  to  the  sea  renders  the 
general  temperature  more  uniform  than  at  places  further  inland. 
The  easterly  winds  coming  direct  off  the  sea  are  not  so  diy ;  nor 
the  westerly  winds,  having  parted  with  a  great  portion  of  their 
moisture  in  crossing  the  higher  ground  in  the  western  part  of  the 
county,  ?o  wet,  as  is  the  case  in  many  parts  of  England.  During 
the  spring  and  summer  months  vegetation  is  much  retarded  by 
the  easterly  windst,  which  bring  up  a  cold  fog  off  the  sea,  that  is 
not  dispersed  till  it  has  passed  some  distance  inland. 

The  elevation  of  the  ground  above  the  eea  has  also  a  great  effect 
upon  the  cultivation  of  crops,  as  grain  sown  upon  high  land  has 
not  time  to  ripen  before  the  approach  of  winter.  The  greatest 
height  at  which  com  can  be  grown  in  this  district  is  stated  to  be 
about  600  feet  above  sea-level ;  and  as  the  greater  part  of  the 
Oolites  from  the  Tabular  range  of  hills  northwards  are  above  this 
elevation,  it  is  only  in  the  valleys  and  along  the  sea-coast  that 
cultivation  can  be  carried  on.  The  southern  slope  of  these  hills, 
Banking  the  Vale  of  Pickering,  is  howevt  r  both  &om  its  situation, 
and  the  rich  character  of  eome  of  the  soil,  much  more  favourable 
for  agricultural  purposes,  although  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  the 
crops  grown  on  these  southern  slopes  are  a  week  later  than  those 
about  Malton.  The  reason  of  this  is  not  very  apparent,  but  it 
has  been  suggested  that  the  numerous  cold  springs  which  burst 
out  of  the  rock  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  may  be  the  cause  of  this 
difference  in  the  two  sides  of  the  valley. 

Each  of  the  above  districts  to  a  certain  extent  pursues  a  different 
system  of  agriculture,  thus  on  the  Lias  and  a  portion  of  the 
Oolite  *'  the  two  crop  and  fallow  "  is  the  course  generally  adopted 
in  Cleveland ;  while  in  the  Vale  of  York,  1,  turnips ;  2,  barley  ; 
3,  seeds ;  4,  wheat ,  is  more  usual.  On  the  Oolites  the  course  of 
husbandry  in,  1,  turnips  ;  2,  oats  ;  3,  4,  seeds  :  5,  oats;  but  in  the 
Vale  of  Pickering  it  is  more  varied,  it  being  the  custom  in  some 
cases  to  sow  seeds  once  in  eight  years,  and  to  take  two  white  straw 
crops  after  seeds ;  in  others  the  seeds  are  left  down  for  three 
years,  and  then  oats  and  wheat  are  the  usual  rotation. 

Water  Supply, 
The  question  of  water  supply  in  modem  times  is  one  of  great 
importance,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  centres  of 
population,  where  the  necessity  of  procuring  pure  water  is  yearly 
assuming  greater  proportions.  In  a  district  like  the  present, 
however,  which  has  no  very  large  towns,  and  which  is  composed 
of  Oolitic  rocks  that  are  noted  for  their  power  of  absorbing  water 
and  furnishing  numerous  and  copious  springs,  the  difficulty  is  not 
so  much  felt     Nevertheless  even  here  the  springs  or  wells  in  the 

*  The  climate  of  the  moorlands  is  said  to  be  several  degrees  of  latitude  colder 
than  the  Yale  of  Pickering. 

t  These  daring  the  tommer  months  are  not  tme  easterly  winds,  bat  local  inward 
currents  caused  bj  the  greater  heating  of  the  atmosphere  over  the  land. 
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immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  towns  are  not  always  suiScient, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  other  sourcea 

Considering  how  largely  water  enters  into  our  daily  comsumption, 
and  how  necessary  it  is  for  health  that  it  should  be  pure  and 
uncontaminated  by  sewage  or  animal  matter^  it  is  very  essential 
to  know  where  the  best  supplies  are  to  be  Founds  and  how  they 
may  be  most  easily  made  available.  In  prosecuting  an  inquiry 
of  this  sort  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  geology  of  the  district  id 
absolutely  necessary  if  we  are  to  avoid  the  mistakes  and  con- 
sequent loss  of  money  which  often  occur. 

The  amount  and  disposition  of  the  water  beneath  the  surface  is 
dependent  upon  the  nature  and  structure  of  the  rocks.  These,  as 
is  well  known,  are  composed  of  alternations  of  pervious  and 
impervious  beds ;  which  either  retain  the  water,  or  allow  it  to 
pass  in  certain  directions,  giving  rise  to  the  numerous  springs 
with  which  these  hills  abound.  Rain  falling  on  the  surface 
percolates  through  the  porous  beds,  such  as  sandstones;  or  is 
conveyed  by  cracks  and  fissures  till  it  meets  an  impervious 
stratum,  such  as  shale  ;  where  it  either  collects,  or  is  thrown  ouf^ 
in  the  form  of  springs.  The  amount  of  water  that  sinks  into  the 
ground  in  this  country  in  a  district  composed  of  nearly  an  equal 
extent  of  permeable  and  impermeable  strata  has  been  estimated 
to  be  about  a  third  of  the  entire  rainfall,  the  other  two-thirds 
being  either  lost  in  evaporation  or  passing  direct  to  the  streams. 
Consequently  the  amount  of  rain  falling  in  a  district  is  an 
essential  item  in  estimating  the  quantity  of  water  that  may  be 
contained  in  the  rocks.  Over  the  north-eastern  part  of  York- 
shire the  rainfall  appears  to  vary  from  about  26  inches  in  the 
low  ground  to  36  inches  in  the  centre  of  the  hills  (Danby,  &c. ;) 
but  owing  to  much  of  the  district  being  thinly  populated  there  are 
not  sufficient  observations  to  make  a  very  reliable  estimate.  The 
average  annual  rainfall  in  the  places  named  is  as  follows"^ : — 


Phice. 

Observer. 

Height  above  Sea 
(feet). 

Rainfall 
(inchea). 

Yarm 

Whitby       - 
York 
Malton 
Pocklington 

J.  Hull 
M.  Simpson - 
H.  Richardson 
H.  Hartley  - 
J.  Coxon 

80 

184 

60 

75 

230 

26*66 
26-92 
26-93 
28*69 
31-76 

There  is  also  another  circumstance  which  afiects  the  water 
supply.  This  is  what  has  been  called  the  capacity  of  rocks  for 
water.  All  rocks  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  absorb  water,  a 
portion  of  which  is  held  back  by  capillary  attraction,  while  the 
remainder  passes  more  or  less  freely  through  the  strata.  The 
water  which  is  thus  retained  has  been  called  by  Prof.  Prestwich 
**  the  water  of  imbibition ''  jf  it  varies  considerably  in  diiierent 
classes  of  rock,  and  is  consequently  another  important  factor  in 
estimating  the  amount  to  be  deducted  from  the  ascertained  rain- 
fall.    In  the  present  case  we  have  not  attempted  to  thoroughly 


*  Rainfall  tables 


of  the  BritiBh  Islea  for  1866  to  1880  bj  G.  J.  Symong.     1883. 
t  Preatwksh'e  Geology,  vol.  i.,  p.  156. 
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work  out  either  of  these  subjects ;  they  are  questions  which 
require  careful  and  accurate  observations  spread  over  a  number 
of  years;  we  therefore  only  draw  attention  to  what  are  essential 
points  to  be  considered  in  making  an  accurate  calculation  of  the 
amount  of  water  that  the  stnita  could  afford. 

Where  a  permeable  stratum  overlies  an  impermeable  one^  and 
is  more  or  less  surrounded  by  deep  valleys,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
outliers  and  headlands  formed  by  the  (!)aicareous  Grit  and  many 
of  the  Oolitic  sandstones,  the  water  sinks  down  till  it  meets  the 
impervious  shale  where  it  rests.  When  these  eandstones  becqme 
sufficiently  saturated  to  allow  of  its  overflowing  the  water  oozes 
out  along  their  outcrop^  or,  if  confined  to  definite  channels,  gives 
rise  to  the  springs  we  find  along  the  sides  of  the  hilL  Owing  to 
the  retardation  which  water  experiences  in  passing  through  the 
strata,  the  amount  retained  near  the  centre  of  the  hill  is  greater 
than  at  the  outskirts ;  and  consequently  the  upper  limit  of  the 
completely  saturated  rocks,  from  which  water  may  be  drawn,  forms 
a  low  ai'ch  or  rather  dome,  as  shown  in  the  following  diagram : — 

Fig.  26. 
Section  across  the  Haekness  outlier,  S. 

^aeifien  Jfrrmtnt 


Hagnm  showing  the  position  of  the  permeable  and  impermeable  strata,  with  their 
3e  of  saturation ;  and  illustrating  the  different  positions  of  springs  throughout  the 
>alar  Hills. 

/.  Calcareous  Grit.    O.  Oxford  Clay.    K.  Kellaways  Rock.    E.  Estuarine  Shales. 
lie  dotted  line  shows  the  mean  limit  of  saturation. 

This  is  the  reason  why  wells  sunk  near  the  edge  of  an  escarp- 
ment are  never  so  reliable,  nor  the  supply  of  water  so  permanent, 
as  those  made  in  other  positions.  For  the  same  reason  it  is  some 
time  after  a  wet  season  before  the  water  reaches  the  level  of 
complete  saturation  ;  and  consequently  the  winter  rains  often  do 
not  affect  the  level  of  water  in  wells  till  late  in  the  summer.  It 
is  in  tlus  manner  that  a  permanent  supply  is  kept  up,  both  in 
our  deeper  wells  and  more  powerful  springs,  and  that  rivers  are 
able  to  continue  their  flow  during  long  continued  droughts. 

When  a  permeable  stratum  dips  beneath  an  impermeable  one 
the  conditions  are  rather  different  In  this  case  the  rain  falling 
on  the  surface  enters  at  the  outcrop  of  the  permeable  rock  and 
is  carried  down  beneath  the  impermeable  stratum  where  it 
accumulates;  and,  from  there  being  no  escape  for  the  water, 
until  its  upper  level  reaches  the  outcrop  of  the  impermeable  bed, 
often  attains  great  pressure.  When  these  upper  strata  are 
pierced  the  water  springs  to  the  surface  with  more  or  less  force 
giving  rise  to  what  are  known  as  artesian  wells.  In  this  district 
this  is  the  condition  which  prevails  over  a  great  part  of  the  Vale 
of  Pickering,  and  has  caused  it  to  be  such  a  valuable  reservoir 
both  of  natural  springs  and  artificial  wells. 
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Under  these  two  conditions  the  underground  water  supply 
exists^  although  its  general  behaviour  is  usually  complicated  by 
many  local  circumstances. 

Water  in  its  passage  through  the  strata  takes  up  a  number  of 
substances^  particularly  lime^  iron,  and  magnesia^  in  combination 
with  carbonic  acid,  chlorine,  and  sulphur ;  which,  according  to  the 
amount  and  character  of  the  salts  contained,  render  it  more  or  less 
hard,  and  give  rise  to  nuneral  springs  or  "  spas  "  as  they  are  called. 
Thus  water  flowing  over  a  clay  district  is  soft,  whereas  on  limestone 
it  is  hard ;  and  from  the  same  cause  water  collected  at  the  surface  in 
catchment  reservoirs  is  softer  than  that  obtained  from  wells.  For 
this  reason  it  is  most  essential  that  we  should  ascertain  clearly 
from  whence  the  water  has  its  source,  and  the  strata  through 
which  it  percolates,  as  some  springn  are  detrimental  by  their  hard- 
ness either  for  commercial  use  or  for  domestic  purposes ;  this  is 
particularly  the  case  in  districts  composed  of  calcareous  strata, 
where  the  water,  even  if  it  is  not  injurious  for  drinking,  will  pro- 
tebly  be  very  destructive  to  steam  boilers.  A  considerable 
amount  of  organic  matter  is  also  taken  up  by  the  water  in  its 
passage  through  the  soil  This  however  is  speedily  got  rid  of 
by  filtration  through  the  porous  strata ;  the  injurious  nitrogenous 
principles,  becoming  oxidized,  give  rise  to  acids,  which  unite  with 
the  alkalies  of  the  soil,  forming  harmless  compounds  of  soda  and 
potash. 

In  studying  the  rocks  of  this  district  in  relation  to  their  water 
bearing  capabilities  it  will  be  observed  that  there  are  four  principal 
horizons  of  permeable  rocks,  along  the  outcrop  of  which  rain  will 
be  collected ;  and,  according  to  the  lie  and  position  of  these  beds, 
with  respect  to  the  impermeable  strata,  will  a  greater  or  less 
amount  of  water  be  given  out  in  springs  or  retained  in  the  rock 
for  the  supply  of  wells. 

The  uppermost  of  these  strata  is  the  Chalk,  which  forms  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  Jurassic  rocks  along  the  eastern  portion 
of  the  Yale  of  Pickering ;  and  which  also  overlies  the  long  strip 
of  these  beds  between  Malton  and  the  Humber.  This  rock  is 
noted  for  its  power  of  absorbing  water ;  and  on  account  of  its 
greater  thickness  probably  contains  a  larger  supply  than  any  other 
bed  in  this  part  ot  the  county.  Owing  to  the  south-easterly  dip 
of  the  strata,  however,  the  greater  part  of  the  water  contained  in 
the  Chalk  is  carried  away  from  the  district  with  which  we  are 
now  more  immediately  concerned.  Still  a  large  amount  is  thrown 
out  by  the  underlying  clays  both  along  the  northern  and  western 
escarpments,  although  it  may  be  considered  small  when  compared 
with  the  enormous  volumes  discharged  by  this  rock  on  the  eastern 
side,  at  Dritiiela  and  elsewhere.  On  the  south  side  of  the  Vale  of 
Pickering  and  along  the  Wold-foot  from  Malton  southwards  the 
springs  are  the  principal  source  of  supply ;  although,  when  water 
is  required  at  some  distance  from  the  fountain-head,  wells  are 
sunk,  generally  in  superficial  beds,  but  occasionally  in  the  solid 
strata.  Lias  or  Oolite  as  the  case  may  be. 

B    61898.  H  H 
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The  next  group  of  Btrata,  which  has  the  greatest  capability  or 
absorbing  water  and  furnishing  powerful  springs,  is  the  CoraUian 
Seried,  taking  the  term  in  its  largest  sense  to  include  all  the  sand- 
stones and  limestones  between  the  Oxford  and  Eimeridge  Clays. 
This  series  of  rocks  is  eminently  porous,  quite  equalling  tJhe  Chalk 
in  its  power  of  absorption,  and  like  that  formation  furnishing 
springs ;  which  are  only  less  in  extent*  .so  far  as  the  outcrop  of 
the  rock  or  gathering  area  is  less.  These  rocks  extend  from  the 
coast  at  Scarborough  to  the  Hambleton  Hills,  and  thence  curve 
round  to  the  east  in  a  narrow  strip  along  the  south  side  of  the 
Yale  of  Pickering  till  they  are  lost  beneath  the  Chalk  Wolds 
near  Malton. 

The  outcrop  of  these  beds  covers  an  area  of  about  175  square 
miles;  and  supposing  the  average  annual  rainfall  to  equal  30 
inches,*  only  one  third  of  which  is  absorbed  by  the  strata,  they 
alone  would  furnish  a  supply  of  about  25,000,000,000  gallons.'l' 
That  the  amount  absorbed  by  these  rocks  is  very  large  is  proved 
by  the  numerous  and  copious  springs  which  burst  out  where  they 
are  in  contact  with  the  Kimeridge  Clay,  and  also  to  a  less  degree 
along  their  outer  escarpment. 

In  the  Tabular  Hills  the  dip  of  these  beds  being  towards  the  south 
the  majority  of  the  water  is  conveyed  in  that  direction  towards  the 
Vale  of  Pickering.  Along  the  northern  edge  of  this  vaUey  there 
IS  a  large  east  and  west  fault  which  has  thrown  down  the 
Kimeridge  Clay  against  the  several  divisions  of  the  CoraDian 
Series.  The  consequence  of  this  is  that  the  water,  percolating 
through  these  latter,  is  checked  by  this  wall  of  impervious  shales ; 
behind  which  it  accumulates,  till  it  is  thrown  out  in  the  great 
springs  at  Howkeld  Head,{  Eeld  Head,  Brompton,  and  other 
places.  East  of  Brompton,  from  the  line  of  fault  leaving  the  foot 
of  the  hills  and  the  Eimeridge  Clay  resting  regularly  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  Corallian  Rocks*  the  water  sinKs  beneath  the 
former  formation ;  where,  being  dammed  up  by  the  fault  to  the 
south,  it  accumulates  under  some  pressure ;  and  the  conditions 
exist  which  are  favourable  for  the  construction  of  artesian  well*. 
It  is  in  this  area,  at  Irton,  that  the  boring  was  made  for  the 
supply  of  Scarborough  ;  and  it  is  also  from  this  group  of  rocks 
that  the  other  supplies  of  water  for  that  town  are  arawn.  It 
will  therefore  be  as  well  before  proceeding  further  to  give  a 
rather  more  detailed  account  of  these  8prings.§ 


*  This  estimate  at  first  sight  maj  seem  rather  too  much,  but  it  most  be  remem- 
bered that  the  principal  gathering  ground  for  these  rocks  is  the  higher  part  of  the 
district,  where  the  rainfall  would  be  greater  than  at  the  comparatively  low-leTel 
reeoiding  stations. 

t  *'  One  inch  of  rainfall  equals  1  gallon,  falling  over  2  square  feet,  or  28,427 
gallons  per  acre,  or  14,355,280  gallons  per  square  mile.  Such  a  rainfall  spread  or^ 
a  year  of  865  days,  giyes  a  daily  average  of  62  gallons  per  day  per  acre,  or  40,000 
gallons  per  day  per  square  mile."  De  Ranee,  The  Water  Supply  of  England  and 
Walep,  1882,  p.  18 ;  also  Froc.  Geo!.  Soc.  Yorksh.,  1889,  p.  211. 

X  Howkeldhead  signifies  *'  deep  spring  head."    Young  and  Bird,  loc.  cit,  p.  211. 

§  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  MiUhouse,  the  Engineer  of  the  Wfiterworks,  fbr  manj  of 
the  particulars  given  below. 
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Scarborough  is  at  present  supplied  from  three  sources,  all  ot 
which  issue  from  the  Oorallian  Kocks.  The  first  of  the^e  to  be 
brought  into  use  was  the  large  natural  spring  in  Cayton  Bay ; 
which  discharges  at  the  rate  of  about  a  million  gallons  |»er  day, 
and  was  previous  to  1845  employed  in  driving  a  mill.  This  water 
issues  from  the  lower  part  of  the  Calcareous  Grit,  where  it  is 
brought  by  a  large  fault  against  the  impervious  beds  of  the  Oxford 
Clay.  The  site  of  this  spring  is  consequently  the  natural  outlet 
for  all  the  rain  absorbed  on  the  high  ground  between  here  and 
Deep  Dale,  and  probably  a  portion  also  of  that  falling  on  the 
southern  end  of  We^ponhess  Kigg  if  not  of  the  ground  beyond. 

This  source  however  being  found  insufficient  for  the  increasing 
population  of  Scarborough,  a  well  was  sunk  in  1870  at  Osgodby 
through  the  Coral  Kag  and  Calcareous  Grit  into  which  headways 
were  driven  for  a  total  length  of  70  yards.     This  well  is  situated 
to  the  south-west  of  Cayton  Bay  and  draws  its  water  from  .the 
same  part  of  the  strata  as  that  spring.     It  is  moreover  nearly  on 
the  same  line  of  strike  as  this  spring;  and  it  is  a  curious  fact, 
tending  to  show  the  large  amount  of  water  contained  in  these 
rocks,  and  the  extreme  slowness  with  which  it  ()ercolates  through 
them,  that  pumping  at  Osgodby  does  not  affect  the  Cayton  spring.* 
The  pump  here  which  is  able  to  raise  864,000  gallons  per  day  can 
exhaust  this    well  in  dry  seasons,  but  not  in  wet ;  the  average 
rate  of  flow  into  this  well,  however,  cannot  be  estimated,  as  it  is 
a  curious  fact  that  the  surface  water  only  rises  to  90  feet  above 
Ordnance  Datum  in  the  wettest  times,  showing  an  overflow  or 
escape  to  exist  underground  at  that  level     In  1882  these  two 
sources  were  further  supplemented  by  boring  at  Irton  ;  where,  as 
we  have  mentioned,  the  Corallian  Rocks  dip  below  the  Kimeridge 
Clay,  the  conditions  being  favourable  for  artesian  wells,  and  con- 
sequently a  very  fine  spring  was  obtained,  the  water  from  which 
has  sufficient  pressure  to  rise  10  feet  above  the  surfieice.     This 
boring  penetrates  the  superficial  beds,  the  Kimeridge  Clay,  and 
the  whole  of  the  Corallian  Series,  being  carried  down  to  a  depth 
of  428  feet,  the  last  28  feet  of  which  is  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
Oxford  Clay.     The  diameter  of  the  bore  varies  from  12  to  24 
inches,  from  which  the  water  is  discharged  at  the  average  rate  of 
a  million  gallons  per  day.    It  is  an  interesting  fact  connected  with 
this  borehole  that  the  level  of  the  water  in  it  is  affected  when  the 
water  is  let  off  from  the  mill  dam  at  Ayton,  and  also  when  certain 
swallow  holes  at  the  side  of  the  river  Derwent  just  north  of  the 
village  are  dammed  up.     This  has  lately  been  proved  from  experi- 
ments  made   by  the   Engineer   of  the  Waterworks;   when  by 
temporarily  damming  up  these  swallow  holes  it   was  found  that 
all  the  wells  in  the  village  except  one  or  two  became  dry  in  a 
few  minutes,  and  by  keeping  the  water  out  of  the  rock  for  the 
space  of  14  days  or  so  a  very  wide  area  was  affected,  the  marshy 
ground  between  Ayton  and  Irton  became  dry,  and  the  wells  in 
these  villages  and  beyond  lost  water.     The  ordinary  level  of  the 

*  The  greater  acceleration  of  the  flow  at  Cavton  maj  be  cauaed  by  th^  joints  and 
Assures  here  haTing  become  more  open  through  constant  wear. 
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water  in  the  Irton  well,  however,  was  only  lowered  10  feet, 
although  the  pumping  went  on  as  usual,  thus  showing  that  the 
water  here  is  partly  conveyed  along  fissures  in  the  underlying 
rock  and  is  kept  up  by  the  Kimeridge  Clay,  which  is  banked 
against  the  foot  of  the  hill. 

The  Irton  water,  like  all  sprin<?8  from  the  Corallian  Rocks,  is 
very  pore  although  somewhat  hard,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  sub- 
joined analyses.  The  gathering  ground  from  which  this  well  is 
supplied  is  very  extensive,  and  probably  includes  the  whole  of 
that  part  of  the  Tabular  hills  situated  south  of  the  great  escarp- 
ment between  Seamer  and  the  anticlinal  axis  north  of  AUerston, 
an  area  equal  to  from  25  to  30  square  miles ;  a  large  feeder  is 
also  derived  firom  the  river  Derwent,  as  has  been  proved  from  the 
observations  mentioned  above. 

The  following  analyses  show  the  character  of  the  Scarborough 
water,  and  the  slight  difference  there  is  between  the  three  respec- 
tive sources.  The  two  analyses  from  Irton  show  a  slight  difference; 
the  first  of  these  is  from  a  trial-boring  only  100  feet  deep. 

Analyses  of  Scarborough  Water,* 


Oajton 
Spring,  1876. 

Wdll886. 

Irton/ 
Boring,  1879. 

Irton  Well, 
Sept.  21, 1886. 

Irton  Well, 
Aug.  26^  1890. 

Grains  per 
gallon. 

Grains  per 
gallon. 

Grains  per 
gallon. 

Grains  per 
gallon. 

Grain  per 
gaUon. 

Tbtal  tolidmldiie  dried  at  212<'F.  - 

GhloriBe 

Nitrogen  aaKitritea    - 
Nitroften  ae  Nitntea   - 
Omen  abaorbed  in  2  minatai  at 

Ozjgen  absorbed  in  4  hours  at  80^  F. 
Phoaphorio  add           .          .         . 

2301) 
3'80 
none 
about  0*6 

22-00 
2*20 
none 
'386 

none 

-083 
merest  trace 

17*0 
2*0 

16*7 
1*66 

none 
0*78 
0*011 

•024 
none 

15-88 
1*60 

none 
*066 
*008 

•03 
none 

Parts  per 
million. 

Parts  per 
million. 

Parts  per 
milliou. 

Parts  per 
million. 

Part-^  i»r 
million. 

Free  Ammonia  .          .          -          • 
Albumenoid  Ammonia 

none 
0*04 

'U064 
-006 

•04 
'086 

'004 

•oo«» 
'«i«2 

Decreed  of 

Clarke's 

Scale. 

Dearrebsof 

CWke'tf 

Scale. 

DeicreeHOf 

Clarke's 

Scale. 

Defn^eesof 

UlarKtf'M 

Scale. 

Degri'i  8  of 

Clarke's 

Scale. 

boilinflf). 
Permanent  Hardness  (unaffected  by 
boUing). 

11  0 
6*0 

11*2 
60 

10- 6 
4-1 

10*6 
4*4 

0-6 
4-3 

Total  Hardness 

Alkalinity  ei|ireased  aa  Carbonate  of 
Lime. 

Solid  neidus  consists  of  .*— 

Silicia         .... 
Oxide  of  Iron  and  Alumina 
Carbonate  of  Lime 
Sulphate  of  Lime 
NitrateofLime     - 
Carbonate  of  Magnesia     • 
Chloride  of  Sodium 
Xinor  constituents  and  loss 

Z     1           11  II  II  II 

M 

16*2 
10*7 

'56 
•36 
8*27 
8-41 
1*96 
2*68 
3-62 
1*24 

S      1            II   II   M   1   1 

16*0 
9*7 

•21 

traces 

8*93 

2' 17 

'46 
1*37 
2*65 

•02 

180 
10' 5 

•5 
•66 
036 
1'2» 
'88 
1'22 
2-47 



22-00 

— 

15*70 

15-88 

Tba  llrtC  of  theie  analyses  is  by  J.  Attfidd,  the  others  are  bj  J.  Baynes,  jr. ;  that  for  1870 
supplied  by  Mr.  Filliter,  the  others  by  Mr.  Millhoose,  the  engineer  of  the  works. 


Before  leaviog  the  water  supply  pf  Soarborough,  we  fijay  no^Mje 
the  meHDS  lulopted  fur  this  purpose.  In  olden  ^mes,  h^ff^re  jf}^ 
8prii)g8  in  the  Curallian  Series  were  tiiraed  to  profitable  tecoiilit. 
Tfiio  subject  is  of  some  interest  to  geolo^jets  frppi  uie  Aict  tp^t 
ii  gives  a  page  in  the  lite  of  William  Sm|th  who  waa  (:atled  ill  na 
coDsuhing  cingineer.  We  have  thentfore  b\\g^  i)f  the  Ap|>Pfi<Iix 
i^  detailed  accQunt  o|  tliid  scheme  from  thf  rjcarb(»ro[ij;l>  Soiirepif 
vwliich  )fha  written  from  notes  eii[>p|ied 'by  Sfniiii  nimselr*  The 
spr^pgii  recomni ended  by  Smitii  were  tliose  issuing  from  the 
t)stuarlne  Series  below  the  outjier  of  KeUaways  Eloc|c  kr)Owp  aa 
Spring  fliU,  tjie  water  from  wbi^Ii  was  (|ainmed  up  in  the  joints 
of  tlie  rocks  until  reijiiired,  thus  ma|cing  in  n  very  original  n^anoer 
a  reservoir  of  winter  water  for  eumni^er  use. 


Although  the  Tabular  Hills  possess  such  a  pagniQpeaf  Pfipj4/ 
of  underground  wnter,  ver^  little  US'!  Wiie  made  o^  |^  }^  ^winer 
ttme^j  except  from  nnrurHl  springs.  Thu^  ^^OS  ^^^t  P^^  ^^  ^^ 
Elope  of  these  hills  between  the  valleys  of  jfie  %y^  and  ^|}^  PoT^< 
except  ({uite  the  highest  grouptl,  the  fnrps  ap4  ^jU^fi^P  fff^ 
supplied  by  artificial -watercourses,  often  constructed  at  g^^ 
trouble  and  expense,  which  wind  pound  tlie  sides  of  the  hills 
Btraikr  t<>  tlie  "  levad'os  "  bl'^NIiideini.  These  watercourses  are  in 
i>ome  ca<es  over  }0  piles  id  length,  and  convey  the  comparatively 
soft  water  from  the  liigh  moorlands  to  the  north  to  the  farms 
situiited  on  the  slope  of  the  liills  above  Helmsley  and  Kirttby 
Moorside.  borne  Of  these  are  of  great  antiquity,  that  to  the 
nortli  of  Helmsley  liaving  Keen  made  by  the  monkd  of  Rievaulx, 
and  that  above  Kirkby  Moorside  about  the  mi}]d|^  ftf  f}}^ 
eighteenth  century.t 

In  the  Hambleton  Hills  the  CorallUn  Series  forma  a  ln% 
tableland  hav|ng  only  a  slight  amount  of  dip.  The  surTade  v 
therefore  almost  eniirely  composed  of  pervious  beds  'If'fiic)) 
'terminate,  except  in  one  short  space,  in  Doid  ewnrpmenta  that 
are  cut  down  to  the  Oxford  Clay  below.  The  consequence  of 
this  is  that  water  is  readily  absorbed,  and  equally  readily  given 
off,  springs  being  very  numerous,  hut  none  of  so  great  volume  as 
those  previously  mentioned,  except  at  the  extreme  end  of  Cank- 
liise  Uank,  wht-ie  these  beds  appear  to  sink  regularly  beneath 
the  Kimeridge  Cluy,  nnd  the  waler  collected  over  this  long 
promuntory  is  forced  out  in  a  spring  similar  to  those  on  tho  nortf) 
side  uf  the  Vale  of  Pickering.  At  Salton,  which  is  a  little  ovet  S 
mile  fiom  this  spring,  a  boring  has  been  carried  down  a  deptn  of 
316  feet  through  the  kimeridge  Clay,  and  taps  this  water  which 
is  here  found  to  be  slightly  sulphureous,  probably  fnun  cofitACt 
with  the  overlying  pyriious  shnles. 

In  the  Howardian  Hills,  from  the  outcrop  of  the  Coralllu 
Series  being  much  narrower,  the  gathering  area  is  nio^  l][)1j^^, 
and  consequently  there  are  but  few  springs  of  any  m^gtiitili^ 
The  large  fault   which   ranges  along  the  northern  edge  'o(  umm 

*  See  Appeodii  2.    AUo  Fhil.  Meg.,  ur.  S,  toI.  i.,  p.  415. 

t  Aiul}'»e«  of  several  springs  in  ihe  noighbourhooil  of  Helmaley  sra  giTen  ij 
Dr.  K.  Biuce  Low,  who  discuBees  their  influeace  dd  th«  hekjth  of  t)ic  dintiot,  ia 
a  p»per  od  "  Uw  ICtiology  of  Sndemin  Opiln."  Oril.  lied.  Joan.,  Jtn- 14  wd  34i 
1883. 
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hills  no  doubt  throipvs  out  a  conaiderable  amount  of  waler>  but  the 
springs  themselvei*  arc  mnsked  by  a  thick  covering  of  superficial 
beds.  At  M:iIton,  however,  towards  which  these  rocks  decline 
and  where  they  are  enclosed  between  large  faults,*  the  water  is 
enabled  to  collect  in  considerable  quantity,  and  to  form  the 
copious  spring  (the  Lady's  Well)  which  supplies  that  town.  The 
following  analyses  of  the  Malton  water  have  been  published  : — 

Analyses  of  Malton  Water ^  by  T.  FairUy. 

Bambj's 
Yard,t 


1.  Chlorides,  equal  to  common  ttlt  - 

S.  Nitrates  of  Lime   .  -  -  - 

Sulphates  and  Carbonates  of  Lime  and 
Magnesia. 

Silica,  Oxide  of  Iron.  Alumina  - 
8.  Volatile  and  Oiganic  Matter 

Total  dissolved  solids 

1.  Containing  Chlorine  ... 

S.  „  Nitric  Acid     -  -  - 

Corresponding  to  oxidized  Anunonia 
SL  Contuning  Ammonia        - 

„   '       also  Organic  Matter     - 
Corresponding  to  nitrogenous  organic  matter 
aboat. 


Grains  per 
gallon. 
2-87 

Grains  per 
gallon. 
2-46 

2-21 

812 

18-64 

14-44 

tracei) 

traces 

8-84 

0*98 

19*46 

21-00 

1-74 

1-49 

1-70 

2-40 

0-46 

0-648 

0  0022 

0  0008 

00028 

0-00S3 

0  028 

0*033 

Grains  per 
gallofu 
8-28 
6  11 

18*58 

traces 
1-68 

24 '60 

1*08 

4-70 

1-27 

0-002 

0-0047 

0-047 


This  supply  not  being  considered  adequate  either  in  quantity 
or  quality,  it  has  lately  been  proposed  to  impound  the  water 
coming  from  the  numerous  springa  in  Nine  Spring  Dale  near 
North  Grimston  which  issue  from  the  junction  between  the  Oolite 
clays  and  the  base  of  tlie  Chalk  at  the  rate  of  398,500  gallons  in 
24  hours.}  The  analysis  of  this  water  compared  with  that  at 
Malton  is  given  below. 

Analyses  of  Water  from  Nine  Spring  Dale  and  Malton^  by 

J,  Baynes. 


Nine  Spring 
Dale. 

Lady's 
Spring. 

1 

Total  solid  residue 
Chlorine            -           -           - 
Free  Ammonia  .           -            - 
AlUumenoid  Ammonia  - 
Temporary  Hardness     - 
Permanent  Hardness     - 

15-60 

I'lO 

•0368 

•0230 

11-25 

416 

27-80 

1-05 

•0054 

•0160 

14-80 

4-8> 

Grains  per  gallon. 
Grains  per  gallon. 
Parts  per  million. 
Parts  per  million. 
Degrees  (Clark). 
Degrees  (Clark.> 

Total  Hariness 

15^41 

19-65 

Degrees  (Clark). 

*  For  the  structure  of  the  rocks  here  see  Horisontal  Sections  of  the  Geological 
Survey,  sheet  139. 

t  This  is  from  a  private  vrell  in  the  town  and  shows  the  difference  between  well 
water  and  the  natural  spring.  The  reservoir  is  the  water  pumped  from  the  spring 
at  Lady's  Well. 

X  The  above  particulars  which  were  taken  in  Dec.  1889  liave  been  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Fairbank  and  Son,  C.E. 
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The  Eellaways  Bock  forms  the  third  horizon  of  permeable 
rocks.  This  bed|  although  very  porous^  only  occasionallj  comes 
to  the  surface  over  any  considerable  area ;  consequently  it  cannot 
be  expected  to  supply  more  than  a  limited  amount  of  water, 
notwithstanding  that  a  certain  quantity  may  be  conveyed  into  it 
by  means  of  joints  from  the  overlying  strata.  It  usually  crops  out 
in  a  narrow  bank  at  the  foot  of  the  Tabular  escarpment,  but  on 
Allerston  High  Moor  and  about  Newton  Dale  it  forms  a  laiger 
spread,  and  consequently  to  the  south  of  these  points  probably 
contains  the  largest  amount  of  water.  The  junction  of  the  Kella- 
ways  Bock  with  the  underlying  clays  is  very  sharp  and  r^uhur; 
so  that  the  water  issuing  from  the  rock  forms  a  row  of  small 
springs  or  a  line  of  verdure,  that  is  very  noticeable  even  in  moor- 
land districts.  The  Eellaways  Bock,  from  the  limited  extent  of 
its  outcrop,  and  from  the  great  depth  at  which  it  lies  where 
covered  by  other  beds,  has  not  been  made  much  use  of  as  a  water- 
bearing stratum ;  but  there  are  no  doubt  many  situations  where, 
if  the  sites  for  wells  were  judiciously  selected,  this  bed  would 
afford  nn  efficient  supply. 

The  Lower  Oolites  constitute  the  fourth  area  into  which  it  is 
convenient  to  divide  the  water-bearing  strata  of  the  district. 
These  are  composed  of  frequent  alternations  of  pervious  and 
impervious  beds,  which  are  very  irregular  both  as  to  their  thick- 
ness and  occurrence ;  so  that  no  rule,  as  to  the  water-bearing 
capabilities  of  the  strata,  can  be  laid  down,  that  are  applicable  to 
all  parts  of  the  area ;  but  in  judging  of  them  the  local  peculiarities 
of  each  district  must  be  taken  into  consideration. 

In  a  eeueral  way  the  most  pervious  beds  of  this  group  of  rocks 
are  the  Moor  Grit  and  the  thick  sandstones  towards  the  base  of 
the  formation,  as  well  as  the  fossiliferous  grit  of  the  Orey  Lime- 
stone Series  over  that  part  of  the  district  where  this  rock  occurs. 
These  cover  a  greater  or  less  extent  of  ground  in  different  parts, 
and  give  rise  to  numerous  springs,  but  none  of  very  large  volume. 
The  largest  amount  of  water  is  probably  retained  in  the  thick 
sandstones  overlying  the  Lias  at  the  base  of  the  series ;  and  it  is 
into  these  beds  that  wells  might  be  sunk  with  the  greatest 
probability  of  success ;  but  in  all  cases  regard  must  of  course  be 
had  for  local  circumstances.  We  repeat  ngain  that  this  is  a 
district  in  which,  from  the  very  irregular  and  lenticular  character 
of  the  beds,  no  general  rules  can  be  laid  down,  but  that  each  case 
must  be  judged  on  its  own  merits. 

The  following  analvses  of  waters  occurring  in  a  district  where 
these  rocks  crop  out  help  to  give  some  idea  of  the  class  of  water 
that  may  be  expected  to  be  ootained  in  this  area.  The  first  and 
third  are  from  springs  in  the  Moor  Grit ;  the  second  from  one  in 
the  Boulder  Clay  a  slight  distance  over  that  bed;  the  fourth 
from  a  boring  in  the  Lower  Oolites  beneath  a  thick  covering  of 
Boulder  Clay, 
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Analyses  of  Water  from  Cloughton  and  Scalby^  hy  Prof,  J, 

Attjield, 


Cloughton 
NewUnds. 


Total  solid  matter,  dried  at  212*"  Faht. 
Ammoniacal  matter  jieldiDg  10  per  cent.  Nitrogen 

(equal  to  Ammonia  per  million  nearly  0*02  and 

0  05). 
Albamenoid  organic  matter  yielding  10  per  cent. 

Nitrogen  (equal  to  Ammonia  per    million  nearly 

0-02  and  0*035). 
Nitrites         -  - 

Nitrates,  containing  1 7  per  cent,  of  Nitrogen  (equal 

to  ffraina  of  Nitrogen  per  gallon  0*05  and  0*04). 
Cblcndes,  containing  60  per  cent,  of  Chlorine  (equal 

to  grains  of  Chlonne  per  gallon  2*7  and  8*2). 
HardneM,  reckoned  as  Chalk  **  grains  or  degrees  " — 

removed  by  ebullition       .... 

unaffected  „  .... 

Total  HardneM        •  .  .  .  . 


Grains  per 
gallon. 
14*00 
0*01 


0*01 


none 
0*JI 


4*5 


6- 

4' 
10' 


Scalby  Bridge 
MilL 


Gi'ains  per 
gallon. 
27*00 
0'U3 


0.02 


none 
0-25 

5*3 


t 

7 
14 


Analysis  of  ^^  Mar shalFs  Slack  Spriny/*  Scalby  Water  Company, 

by  A,  VoeU'ker. 

Grains. 
Organic  matter  and  loss  ;including  oxidizable  organic  matter 

•112) 231 

Oxide  of  Ipon  -------  traces 

Carbonate  of  Lime        -            -            -            -            -            -  10' 38 

Sulphate  of  Lime          .---..  1-46 

Nitrate  of  Lime            ....                         -  •  13 

Carbonate  of  Magn  I  aia             -            -            -            -            •  '65 

Chloride  of  Sodium     -            -            -                         -            -  3*62 

Soluble  Silica "id 


18-70 


Analysis  of  Water  from  a  Boriny  at  the  Orand  Hotel, 

Scarborough* 


Total  solid  impurity  -            -            - 

.    39-78 

Organic  Carbon 

•041 

Organic  Nitrogen 

•(K)8 

Ammonia       -            -            -            - 

•010 

Nitrogen  as  Nitrates  or  Nitrites 

0 

Total  combined  Nitrogen 

•009 

Previous  sewage  contamination 

•690 

Chlorine         -            -       •     - 

.      3-70 

Temporary  Hardncas  - 

.     161 

Permanent        „        - 

.      3-6 

Total                .,        • 

.     19-7     ' 

*  From  the  Sixth  Report  of  the  Rivers  Pollution  Commission,  1874,  p.  9^^. 
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There  are  two  or  three  other  borings  in  Scarborough  aldo  Brink 
into  these  rock-*,  but  we  are  not  aware  that  the  water  has  been 
analysed.  We  give  below  three  analyses  taken  from  Ju^gur 
Howe  Beck,  the  east  branch  of  the  Derwent,  on  F3  lingdalefl 
Moor,  at  a  time  when  it  was  propo8ed  to  im|>ound  tliifl  water  fur 
the  supply  of  Scarborough*  ;  as  it  shows  the  character  of  water 
that  may  be  expected  to  be  obtained  from  catchment  reservoirs 
situated  on  the  moors  where  the  Estuarine  sandstones  and  shales 
crop  out. 

Analysis  of  Water  from  Jugtjer  Howe  Beck  {Filtered),  by 

J,  Daynes,  Jr,^  April  1879. 

Total  solid  residue  (212°  F.)  -  -    7*       grains  per  gallon. 

Chlorine      -  -  -  -  -1*5        „  „ 

Total  Hardness      •  -  -  -4*0      degrees. 

Permanent  Hardness  -  -  -3*75        ,, 

Free  Ammonia        ....      *  013  parts  per  million, 
Albumenoid  Ammonia        ...       •076     „  „ 

Nitrogen  as  Nitrites  •  •  •      None. 

Another  Sample  of  the  same,  by  Prof  Attjield,  May  1879. 

Grains  per 
gallon. 
Total  solid  matter,  dried  at  212**  F.    -  -  -  .12- 

Ammoniacal  matter  yielding  10  per  cent.  Nitrogen    -  -      0*01 

Albumenoid  organic  matter  yielding  10  per  cent.  Nitrogen    •      0*04 
Nitrites  -  -  -  -  •  -  -      none 

Nitrates,  containing  17  per  cent,  of  Nitrogen  -  -      none 

Chlorides,  containing  60  per  cent,  of  Chlorine  -  -      2*5 

Hardness  (reckoned  as  Cnalk,  grains  or  degrees)  removed  on 
boiling        -  -  -  -  -  -  -4* 

Unaffected  by  ebullition         -  -  -  •  -      6* 

Total  Hardness  -  -  -  -  -  -9* 

Another  Sample  of  the  same,  by  Prof  Tidy^  May  1879. 

Total  solid  matter  ....  9*  10  grains* 

Ammonia  -  -  -  •  -  -  trace. 

Nitrogen  as  Nitrates  and  Nitrites,  Nitric  Add      .  trace. 

Oxygen  required  to  oxidize  the  Organic  Matter    -  0*076  grains. 


Organic  Carbon     - 
Organic  Nitrogen  - 
Lime(CaO)   '■.       - 
Magnesia  (MgO) 
Sulphuric  Anhydride  (SOj) 
Chlorine  .  -  - 

Comn;on  Salt 
Hardness,  before  boiling  - 
„         after  boiling    - 


0*214  \put8  per 

-  0*020/  100,000 
*•  1'79   graini. 

-  0-612     „ 
.  0-080     „ 

-  1-612     „ 

-  2-478      „ 

-  3*3   degrees. 

-  3-3       „ 


The  LiiiP,  from  its  con«sting  almost  entirely  of  a  thick  scries 
of  impervious  shales^  is  essentially  a  non-waterbearing  stratum  ; 
and,   were   it  not   for   the  gi  eat  quantity  of  glacial  sanJa   Rml 

*  lliis  water  was  rejected  on  account  of  its  softness  anA  conseinent  aetion  c 
lead. 
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gravel  which  frequently  overlies  the  shotef,  the  remcni  w|iere 
pioife  lietU  outcrop,  would  )>»  but  badly  supplied  with  water.* 
A  little  may  be  uUHurbed  wlitre  the  sandy  beds  of  the  Middle 
Lias  are  oi'  any  thickneft^,  but  the  outcrop  of  these  beds  is  ro 
limitc«l  and  so  ofien  covered  by  boulder  Cltiv  ihat  it  cnn  scarcely 
be  Bud  to  influence  the  water  supply  of  the  district.  When  how- 
ever these  beds  are  pierced  at  some  dii>tance  from  the  outcrop,  or 
where  they  are  overUid  by  the  (Jolites,  the  iiccuniulntion  of  water 
is  much  greater.  For  instance,  in  Kilton  Pit  tlie  water  is  said  to 
enter  at  the  rate  of  1,000  gallons  a  miaute  ;  and  in  the  North 
Skelton  Shaft  the  enormous  amount  of  3,000  gallons  a  inioute  hoe 
been  eQcountered.f 

The  superficial  beds,  composed  of  alternations  of  sand,  gravel, 
and  clay,  are  capable  of  n^ordinz  small  supplies  of  water ;  but 
the  reliitive  position  of  theae  beds  is  so  very  irregular,  that  or 
reliance  cim  bu  placed  upon  obtaining  water  at  a  particular  upo: 
These  beds  however  only  cover  a  small  portion  of  the  area  alnn; 
the  sea  coast,  the  lower  part;  of  ClevelHnd,  the  Vale  of  TnrK 
and  the  Vale  of  Pickerin);.     Over  the  latter  a  great  jiul  of  n 
beds   are   probably   of    Post-glacial    date,   and   rest  pwtiv   n 
Kimeridge  Clay  nnd  partly  on  Boulder  Clay ;  k  that  a  im^-- 
«}i"P^  hollow  exibts,  which  is  filled  in  witli  these  newer  cuv- 
Bucn  a  manner  that  the  water  soaking  in  along  the  edjrt ''  '' 
vale  is  carried  between  fhe  fwo  beds  of  clay,  where  it  is  tw** 
at  consitferable  pressure.     When  this  upper  clay  ii  bored  nir«: 

t't  gives  rise  to  artesian  wella,  the  supply  from  whicfa  h  o:  «>&-* 
orce  to  reach  fhe  top  of  the  h^ue«.  Maav  of  the  tw- 
stations,  and  farmhouBes  between  ^ap|on  and  GmBai  r~  - 
plied  in  this  nianiier  by  boringit  of  Bnuul  diameter  au.  irn'  .j, 

100  feet  or  raore  in  depth.     The  relative  pmm"    r  "  ^g 

waterbearing  horizons  tnat  exist  in  the  Vale  dT  Ttr*^-.        ,,  ^^ 
ahown  in  the  diagram  on  mge  488.  \^,nh. 

"\Vi|h  the  exception  m   the   New  ^led  SaaOMe-    ' 
derived  from  the  QoUtea  is  conndered  to  be  eMei" 
any  other  geological  formation;  and  aa  far  *>  ait- 
cbuntry  is  concerned  it  would  appear,  frim  cala^^^ 
been  ninde  in  the  Yale  of  York,  to  Iw  iiifiiiMi_   iir 
obtained  fi-om  that  wiiter-renonrned  taammoL.    '^' 
lutiun   Commission,  in  deaoribiag  tbe  «^s-  *"   ' 
group  ol  rocks,  point  out  tliqt  "  uuimliiiiT .  - 
Oolites  is  unsurpassed  in  its  ciiiii[bi-. 
of  org.inic  impurity  "j  and  the|  g' 
'■  tfint  the  Oonlic  rocks  are  not  in!-; 
in  th^  energy  wflh  yv-Jiich   ijity  uL:-r 
matter  pre^enf  in  the  wnten  ynr-i^t^^  "^ 


■  il'  these 
!-  -iiirod  to 
..  Ni.rth  Well. 
iiTNifi-  limes  or 
.  doubtful  ;  but 
lli!it  tilt;  supply 
viiliii!  of  those 
In  t'unncr  times 
;l  mild  aperient, 
n:rieiit  power,  is 


■  Water  from  (be  Un*  rormMb*  ^ 
inferior  (  Ibe  H>li<l  iuipuriiwt  bdag  t^m 
gnim  per  gallon.— D*  lUnsc,  1]k  «k 


III  Dridge  Conip.inj,  for 

ilrr  puhliKbed  frmn  lima 

iilonieirii  Ml^iCinynrSeiiT- 

~    Brit.  Aianr.  for  1844. 

uivilte  HtulM  ttial  th« 

•'•WOHvI  ilio  priituipal  rBtwinK 

^li,"  p.  164. 
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The  following  statistics  taken  from  the  above-menlioned  report 
show  the  nature  of  the  Water  supply  at  some  of  the  places  in  this 
district  at  the  date  of  publication  of  this  report,  but  larger  quan- 
tities are  now  obtained  in  most  cases : — 


Whitby 
Ouisbrough    - 
Kedcar 
Filey  - 

Scarborough  - 
Malton 
Pickering 


2,(109 

14,0U 

6,120 

6,616 

— 

2,458 

652 

2,337 

2,292 

30,484 

6,640 

8,750 

14,280 

8,959 

Springs,  service  reserroir 
Springs  on  moor  - 
Spgngs,  excellent  - 
Springs,  reservoir  - 
Wells  and  reservoirs 
Spring  and  reservoir 
Wells  and  private  W.  Co. 


Gallons. 

300,000 
95,750 
61,459 

S,500/)00 
110,000 


Mineral  Springs, 

There  are  several  springs  of  this  class  which  issue  from  the 
Jurassic  rocks,  but  at  the  present  time  none  of  them  attract  much 
attention^  although  the  sites  of  some  are  still  chosen  as  summer 
resorts.  In  former  days  many  of  these  were  held  in  considerable 
esitimntion  for  their  curative  properties,  and  gave  rise  to  a  some- 
what copious  literature,  developing  in  the  case  of  Scarborough  to 
a  paper  warfare  between  Drs.  Simpson,  Wittie,  and  Tonstall.* 
The  springs  which  may  be  classed  under  this  head  are  those  at 
Hovingham,  Scarborough,  Whitby,  Malton,  Filey,  Quisbrough, 
Eildale,  Riccaldale,  Sleightholmed^e,  Newtondale,  Kepwick,  and 
several  others.  Of  these  the  springs  at  Hovingham  and  Scar- 
borough are  the  only  ones  that  are  at  all  patronized  at  the  present 
time. 

The  Hovingham  springs  issue  from  a  piece  of  boggy  ground 
about  a  mile  west  of  the  village,  and  are  situated  just  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  large  fault  which  bounds  the  Howardian  Hills  and  the 
branch  fault  which  comes  down  the  valley  between  Hovingham 
High  Wood  and  Caw  ton.  It  would  therefore  appear  that  it  is 
the  intersection  of  these  faults  at  this  point  which  has  given  rise 
to  these  springs,  and  caused  them  to  be  so  strongly  impregnated 
with  mineral  salts. 

West  in  his  report  on  the  Mineral  Springs  of  Yorkshire  gives 
the  following  notice  respecting  this  water.f  ''At  Hovingham 
the  sodaic  water  occurred  in  a  strong  and  strikingly  pure  condition 
yielding  38  grains  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  3  grains  of  common 
salt  without  a  trace  of  sulphates  or  any  earthy  salt.  It  is  accom- 
panied by  sulpuretted  hydrogen,  but  I  had  not  an  opportunity 
of  analysing  the  gases  on  the  spot,  the  only  mode  in  which  exact 
results  can  be  obtained."   These  springs,  which  have  a  temperature 

of  48''  F.,  were  first  discovered  in  1829.$ 

-^ 

*  See  Bibliographical  list  in  separate  volnme. 
f  Rep.  Brit.  Assoc,  for  1844.    Trans,  of  Sections,  p.  111. 
X  See  also  the  account  of  this  water  by  Dr.  Granville,  Spas  of  England,  Nortlieni 
Bpas,  p.  202. 
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The  Scarborough  Spa  consists  of  two  springs  which  issue  not 
far  from  high-water  mark.  The  springs  are  distinguished  by  the 
names  of  the  North  or  Chalybeate,  and  the  South  or  Salt  well ; 
their  contents  however  do  not  differ  very  materially,  except  that 
the  south  contains  rather  more  chloride  of  sodium  and  sulphate  of 
lime,  but  less  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  carbonate  of  lime  than  the 
northern  well.  The  following  analyses  of  this  water  have  lately 
been  made  by  Dr.  Frankland.^ 


Analyses  of  the  Spa  fVells^  Scarborough^  by  Prof.  E.  Franklafid, 

March  1H89. 


Grains  per  Gallon. 


North  WeU. 


South  Well. 


Carbonate  of  Lime  - 
Carbonate  of  Magnesia 
Carbonate  of  Iron    - 
Sulphate  of  Lime     - 
Sulphate  of  Magnesia 
Chloride  of  Magnesium 
Chloride  of  Potassium 
Chloride  of  Sodium  • 
Silica 


4302 

33-60 

8-90 

1-72 

1-23 

roi 

76-87   • 

86-09 

98-55 

69-57 

2  35 

3-48 

1-30 

1-37 

21-83 

23-77 

1-26 

1             1-12 

1 

"  The  water  of  both  wells  is  of  high  organic  purity,  [t  is  rich 
in  saline  constituents,  and  belongs  to  the  class  of  saline  chalybeate 
mineral  waters.  The  iron  contained  in  the  water  is  equivalent  to 
1  •  87  grains  per  gallon  as  bicarbonate  (CtO«H,Fe)  in  the  North 
Well,  and  to  1  •  55  grains  per  gallon  in  the  South  Well." 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  in  the  older  analyses  given  of  these 
springs  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  in  the  South  ^^'ell  is  stated  to 
be  more  than  half  as  much  again  as  that  in  the  North  Well. 
Whether  this  is  owing  to  incorrect  analyses  in  former  limes  or 
whether  the  condition  of  the  water  has  changed  is  doubtful ;  but 
if  both  analyses  are  fairly  correct  it  would  api>ear  that  the  supply 
of  this  salt  is  becoming  exhausted,  and  that  the  value  of  these 
springs  as  mineral  waters  is  gradually  declining.  In  former  times 
the  water  of  the  South  Well  was  considered  to  be  a  mild  aperient, 
while  the  North  Well,  which   has  little  or  no  aperient  power,  is 


*  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  F.  (joodricke,  manager  of  the  Cliff  Bridge  Company,  for 
these  analyses.  There  have  been  several  analyses  of  this  water  published  from  time 
to  time.  See  Short,  History  of  Mineral  Waters,  1734 ;  Hinderwell's  History  of  Scar- 
borough, p.  206 ;  West,  Report  on  Mineral  Springs,  Hep.  Brit.  Assoc,  for  1844. 
These  aU  show  considerable  discrepancies ;  in  fact  Dr.  Granville  states  that  the 
ancertainty  regarding  the  composition  of  this  water  was  one  of  the  principal  reasons 
for  its  declining  in  public  favour.    **  Spas  of  England,*'  p.  164. 
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Btateq  to  have  been  highly  beneficial  in  it^  tonic  an4  strengtbe^ing 
qualities.  These  springs^  which  Da  Wittie  states  ^sc^aige  laoie 
il)an  24  gallons  per  hour/  are  si^jd  to  have  been  disppvered  ^yi^a 
Mrs.  FaiTOw  about  the  year  16?0;  in  1737  they  were  b^ed  bj. 
a  large  landslip,  but  sjiortly  after  rec9vered;  si^^ce  whijch  tl\ey 
have  been  enclosed,  and  the  present  buildings  erected.  The  wafer 
appears  to  issue  from  the  Boulder  Clayj  and  it  is  very  possibly 
that  it  owes  its  peculiar  properties  to  the  variety  of  mineral 
substances  cont^iined  in  that  formation. 

According  to  Young  similar  springs  to  those  at  Scarborough 
are  found  at  Upgang,  nearly  a  mile  west  of  Whitby,  and  in  Lar- 
pool  Wood.t  The  former  of  these^  which  was  at  one  time 
renowned  in  song,  has  now  been  buried  up,  and  almost  lost  from 
the  washing  away  of  the  cliff. 

The  Malton  Spa  issues  on  the  line  of  the  large  fault  on  the 
south  side  of  the  town  in  some  gardens  at  the  side  of  the  river 
Derwent  This  spring  is  stated  by  Dr.  Short  to  be  very  similar 
to  that  at  Scarborough,  but  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  an 
accurate  analysis  made  of  the  water.  It  is  a  strong  saline  ch«ly« 
beate,  and  possesses  considerable  purging  and  diuretic  qiia(iil(^ 
An  imperial  gallon  yields  225  grains  of  solid  constituents,  oon- 
sisting  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  sulphate  of  lime,  coihmon  salt, 
and  a  portion  of  protoxide  of  iron.  The  water  which  floy^s  Ap 
the  rate  of  13  gallons  an  hour  is  clear  when  it  issues  from  the 
ground  ;  but  a  scum  soon  collects  on  the  surface.^  The  rate  of 
flow  is  not  altered  by  the  season,  and  consequently  the  source  of 
the  spring  must  be  deep  seated.  Dr.  Short  considered  that  there 
was  no  medicinal  water  stronger  than  that  at  Malton,  and  he 
laments  the  fact  that  it  was  not  more  appreciikted  in  his  day. 

The  Spa  at  Filey  is  situated  near  the  summit  of  ttie  North 
Cliff  just  at  the  western  end  of  the  Carr  Nase.  li  is  befieved  to 
have  been  the  site  of  an  old  Icoman  villa,  coins,  pottery,  and  othei 
remains  having  been  found  at  the  spot.  The  water,  M'hich  is 
stated  to  have  a  constant  flow  of  8  gallons  an  hour,  is  rather 
strongly  impregnated  with  salts  of  considerable  medicinal  vidue ; 
and  is  said  to  be  useful  in  dyspepsia.  It  contains  a  small  quantity 
of  iron  and  traces  of  iodine  ana  bromine  besides  the  following 
const  ituents§ : — 

*  Dr.  Granville  states  that  the  rate  of  flow  is  different  in  the  two  wells:  that  cf 
the  south  spring  bein^  at  the  rate  of  half  a  |rint  in  20  sec.,  whereas  f  hat  of  the  notUt 
spring  is  luilf  a  pint  m  7  sec.  or  765  gallons  in  24  hours.  Loc.  cit.,  p.  11(3.  Dr. 
Short  gives  the  rate  of  flow  as  120  gallons  per  hoar.  Mr.  Goodricke  informs  me 
that,  at  the  present  time,  the  rate  of  flow  is,  North  Well,  32  gallons  per  hour,  Soath 
Well,  18  gallons  per  hour;  but  the  water  does  not  run  quite  so  fiist  as  this  in 
summer. 

t  Young's  History  of  Whitby,  p.  787. 

X  Dr.  Travers'  report  quoted  by  Dr.  Granville,  "  Spas  of  Enghind,"  Nortberii 
Spas,  p.  142.  See  also  Dr.  Simpson,  **  Treatise  on  the  Malton  Spa,  1669  "  i  Sksrt^s 
History  of  Mineral  Waters,  pp.  196-210  ;  Bastmead,  Historia  Rieralleosia^  p.  362. 

§  West,  loc.  cit.,  p.  111.  In  the  History  and  Antiquities  of  Filej,  by  J.  Cole, 
the  solid  contents  are  given  as  360  grains  in  the  imperial  gallon. 
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* 

Grains  per 
gallon. 
Sulphate  of  magnesia  -  -  -  -  -  -    48*96 

Chlcnride  of  magnesium  .....    36*40 

Chloride  of  calcium    •-....    41 '20 

Chloride  of  sodium     .....  -  210 '80 

Carbonate  of  soda       ......    58*08 


Total  -  -  -  395*44 


The  spring  apparently  issues  from  the  Boulder  Clay,  and  may 
derive  it^  salts  partly  from  that  formation  in  the  same  manner  as 
has  been  8u<r?ested  in  the  case  of  the  Scarborough  Spa. 

At  Spa  Wood  to  the  east  of  Guisbrough  there  is  a  sulphur 
spring  of  some  note,  which  was  discovered  by  the  ^ev.  Jamen 
Wilcocks  in  1822.  It  issues  from  the  shales  of  the  Upper  Lias 
which^  as  is  well  known,  contain  large  quantities  of  sulphate  of 
iron.  This  spring  has  been  much  neglected,  although  the  water 
is  stated  to  be  an  invaluable  remedy  for  diseases  of  the  digestive 
organs,  and  also  an  adminible  tonic.  The  following  is  the  analysis 
given  by  Goodwill,  an  apothecary  at  Lofthouse,  and  quoted  by 
Dr.  Granville  in  his  Spas  of  England.* 

Analysis  of  Guisbrough  Spa,  by  Ooodwill,  1823. 

Grains  per 
gallon. 
Carbonate  of  soda        ......  15*44 

Muriate  of  lime  ......    5*20 

Sulphate  of  lime  -  -  -  -  -  -    0*80 

Cart>onate  of  magnesia  -  -  -  -  -    1  *  04 

Pure  alumina  -.--...    2*00 
Pure  silica        .......    2*40 

Oxide  of  iron  and  carbon         .....    3*20 

Cubic  inches 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas      -  -  .  -  .    0*96 

Free  carbonic  acid  gas  -..-..    6*00 
Temperature  50}  Fahr. 

In  Kildale  there  is  another  sulphur  spring  which  issues  from 
the  Whinstone  dyko  where  it  crosses  that  valley.  The  dyke  here 
is  in  contact  with  the  Upper  Lias  shale:),  and  contains  a ,  con- 
siderable amount  of  pyrites,  from  which  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
in  the  water  is  probably  derived. 

At  the  we«(t  end  of  Cliff  Ridge  there  is  a  spring  called  Chapel 
Well  which  also  issues  from  the  dyke,  and  which  in  olden  times 
¥ras  supposed  to  possess  miraculous  powers.f 

At  Crosby  Cote  there  are  two  wells  sunk  about  5  feet  in  blue 
shale,  the  water  from  which  is  strongly  impregnated  with  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen.  The  following  are  the  analyses  of  these 
watersl : — 

*  Loc.  cit.,  p.  227  and  table ;  also  Ord's  History  of  Cleveland,  p.  207. 

t  An  account  of  the  saperstitions  relating  to  this  spring  and  to  others  at  Rose- 
berry  Topping,  and  near  Kettleness,  it  given  in  Young's  Hist  of  Whitbj,  p.  882. 
See  also  Brand's  Fop.  Antiquities  II.,  p.  267,  and  Graves'  Hist,  of  Cleveland,  p.  221. 

{  From  Mr.  A.  G.  Cameron's  account  in  Memoirs  ot  the  Geological  Sorrej, 
JSxplaoation  of  96  N.W.,  p.  15. 
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Anab/ses  of  Water ^  Crosby  Cote^  near  Northallf.rtor,, 


Well  in  the 
Courtyard. 

WeU  in  tlie  Park, 

Mmth  of  the 

House. 

Grains  per 

Grains  per 

■ 

gallon. 

gallon. 

Solid  matter,  chiefly  carlK)Date  and  sulphate 

66*50 

38- 15 

of  lime. 

Chlorine  (equal  to  graina  of  Chloride  of 

7*28 

3*89 

Sodium  per  gallon  19*04  and  4*06). 

* 

Nitrogen  as  Ammonia        ... 

•0065 

•0014 

„        aa  Albuminoid    - 

•0014 

•0196 

„        as  Nitrates           -            -            - 

•0044 

-1900 

Hardness.  -            -            -            .            - 

SI  degrees 

22*7  degrees. 

Hardness  after  boiling        ... 

'^4       „ 

Ill-           H 

There  is  also  a  spring  near  Kilton  Mill  which  Yoiiniz:  states 
^*  contains  carbonate  of  lime,  sulfihate  of  lime,  a  small  portion  of 
muriate  of  soda,  with  carbonic  acid  gas^  and  sulpheretted  hydrogen 


»>• 


g»8 

In  Biccal  Dale  there  is  a  very  copious  spring  which,  from  the 
large  amount  of  matter  deposited  around  the  sides  of  the  basin 
from  which  it  issues,  appears  to  be  strongly  impregnated  with 
mineral  salts.  The  water  has  an  inky  taste  and  is  apparently  an 
ordinary  chalybeate,  but  it  has  not  attracted  much  attention 
probably  on  account  of  it  beiu£  in  a  thiuiy  populated  district  and 
not  ne^r  any  path  or  road.  This  spring  is^sues  from  the  Upper 
Estuarine  Series,  and  its  mineral  qualities  may  be  derived  from 
the  Grey  Limestone  which  is  a  short  distance  below.  There  is 
also  a  spring,  apparently  of  the  same  character,  situated  in  the 
next  valley  to  the  east,  known  as  Sleightholmedale  Spa,  which 
rises  at  about  the  same  geological  horizon. 

Besides  the  above  there  are  several  springs  which  from  the 
large  amount  of  calcareous  matter  they  contain  may  be  considered 
as  mineral  springs.  One  of  these  is  situated  in  Newtondale  near 
the  sharp  bend  in  that  valley  just  below  the  curious  hole  in  the 
rock  known  as  the  Needle  Eye.  This,  which  is  what  is  called  a 
petrifying  spring,  issues  from  the  base  of  the  Kellaways  Bock 
and  Cornbrash;  from  which  formations  it  receives  the  large 
amount  of  lime  that  is  deposited  as  calcareous  tufa  over  the  hillside 
below.t  Other  springs  of  this  class  exist  at  many  places,  the 
most  noteworthy  being  at  Kepwick;  at  Ebberston;  in  Forge 
Valley  ;  in  Troutsdale ;  St.  Wilfred's  Well  at  Wildon  Grange 
near  Cox  wold;  in  Kilton  Beck  ;  at  Wilton  Ca«»tle  ;  and  in  Coat- 
bank  Wood  near  Egton.  It  was  at  one  time  proposed  to  use  the 
springs  at  the  former  of  these  places  for  the  supply  of  Tlursk, 

♦  Loc.  cit,  p.  787. 

f  This  water  is  also  chalyheate.    There  was  formerly  a  bath  here,  and  an  anunal 
Sunday  fitir  is  said  to  have  been  held  at  this  place. 
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nlthough  the  hardness  of  most  of  them  varies  from  6  to  8  degrees^ 
while  one  is  stated  to  be  as  much  as  25  degrees.^  The  following 
is  an  analysis  of  one  of  these  petrifying  springs  flowing  into  Giu 
Becki  and  situated  just  above  the  enclosed  land  : — 


Analysis  of  Spring  at  Kepwick, 

Chlorides,  cgual  to  chloride  of  sodium            -            -            -  1*65 

Sulohate  of  Ume         -            -            -            -            -            -  1017 

Caroonates  of  lime  and  magnesia       -            -            -            -  13*45 

Silica             .......  trace. 

Oxide  of  iron  and  alumina     ....            -  traces. 

Volatile  and  organic  matter   -            -            -            -            -  0*28 

25-65 


The  water  contains  much  free  carbonic  acid. 

To  the  south  of  Thirkleby  there  is  a  chalybeate  spring,  wluch 
issues  from  a  borehole  that  was  put  down  close  to  the  large  fault 
which  bounds  the  Oolite  here  on  the  north  side,  and  which  is 
probably  the  cause  of  this  mineral  water. 

Besides  the  above  the  following  chalybeate  springs  are  men- 
tioned in  Young's  History  of  Whitby, t — in  the  alum  works  at 
Eskdaleside  and  Littlebeck ;  at  the  upper  end  of  Maybecks  ;  in 
Wheeldale  Beck;  a  spring  called  Fryup  Trough;  at  Gerrick 
Hole  near  Wapley ;  also  at  Middleton,  at  Nether  Normanby4 
and  at  Cropton  near  Pickering. 


Sites  of  Villages,  <fec. 

Before  closing  this  chapter  we  may  notice  the  manner  in  which 
the  presence  of  the  most  copious  springs  of  pure  water  has 
determined  the  sites  of  the  villages  and  the  chief  centres  of 
population.  Thus  along  the  foot  of  the  hills  surrounding  the 
Vale  of  Pickering,  where  we  have  noticed  that  the  finest  springs  of 
water  burst  out,  villages  are  very  numerous ;  while  over  the  rest 
of  the  valley,  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  beds  of  gravel, 
there  are  only  a  few  scattered  hamlets  and  isolated  farm  houses, 
many  of  which  are  now  supplied  by  artesian  wells,  but  in  former 
times  had  only  the  '*  beck  '  water  to  depend  upon.  The  same  is 
the  case  in  other  parts  of  the  district,  the  villages  and  even  single 
houses  being  mostly  arranged  along  the  principal  escarpments  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  larger  springs.  In  the  Cleveland  dis- 
trict, from  the  large  quantity  of  Boulder  Clay  covering  the 
ground,  the  spring;)  are  more  scattered ;  and  consequently  the 
principal  sites  of  population  do  not  follow  so  rigidly  the  outcrop 
uf  the  solid  strata.     The  grefit  commercial  industry  in  this  region 

^  Think  is  now  supplied  firom  a  catchment  reservoir  in  Lunshaw  Beck  on  Boltby 
Moor.    The  water  from  here  has  a  hardness  of  3 '  6,  of  which  3  *  5  is  permanent, 
t  Loc.  eit.,  p.  788. 
X  This  is  a  strong  lulphor  spring  ;  see  Dr.  Short,  p.  299. 

S    61888.  I   I 
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There  are  two  or  three  other  borings  in  Scarborough  also  sunk 
into  these  rock*!,  but  we  are  not  aware  that  the  watc*r  has  been 
analysed.  We  give  below  three  analyses  taken  from  Ju^gisr 
Howe  Beck,  the  east  branch  of  the  Derwent,  on  Fj  lingdales 
Moor,  at  a  time  when  it  was  proposed  to  ]m|K)und  this  water  for 
the  supply  of  Scarborough^  ;  as  it  shows  the  character  of  water 
that  may  be  expected  to  be  obtained  from  catchment  reservoirs 
situated  on  the  moors  where  the  Estuarine  sandstones  and  shales 
crop  out. 


Analysis  of  Water  from  Jugger  Howe  Beck  (^Filtered),  by 

J.  JBaynes,  Jr.,  April  1879. 

7*      grains  per  gallon. 

4*0     degrees. 

3-76        ,. 
*013  parts  per  million. 
•076     „ 
None. 


Total  solid  residue  (212^  F.) 
Chlorine      -  -  - 

Total  Hardness 
Permanent  Hardness 
Free  Ammonia 
Albumenoid  Ammonia 
Nitrogen  as  Nitrites 


Another  Sample  of  the  same,  by  Prof  Attjieldy  May  1879. 


Total  solid  matter,  dried  at  212''  F.    - 
Ammoniacal  matter  yielding  10  per  cent.  Nitrogen    - 
Albumenoid  organic  matter  yielding  10  per  cent.  Nitrogen    - 
Nitrites  ------- 

Nitrates,  containing  17  per  cent,  of  Nitrogen 
Chlorides,  containing  60  per  cent,  of  Chlorine 
Hardness  (reckoned  as  Cnalk,  grains  or  degrees)  removed  on 
boiling        ------- 

Unaffected  by  ebullition         .  -  -  .  . 

Total  Hardness  -..--• 


Giminsper 
gallon. 
12- 
0-01 
004 
none 
none 
2-5 

4- 
6- 
9- 


Another  Sample  of  the  same^  by  Prof  Tidy,  May  1879. 


Total  solid  matter  -  -  - 

Ammonia  -  -  -  •  -    ^ 

Nitrogen  as  Nitrates  and  Nitrites,  Nitric  Acid 
Oxygen  required  to  oxidize  the  Organic  Matter 
Organic  Carbon    - 
Organic  Nitrogen  - 
Lime(CaO)   ^       - 
Magnesia  (MgO) 
Sulphuric  Anhydride  (SOj) 
Chlorine  -  -  - 

Common  Salt 
Hfurdness,  before  boiling  - 
„         after  boiling    - 


-  9*  10  grains. 
•  trace. 

-  trace. 

-  0*076  grains. 

-  0-214  fparts  per 
.  0-020  /  100,000 

-  1  -  79    grains. 
.  0-612     „ 

.  0080     „ 

-  1-612     .. 
.  2-478      „ 

-  3*3   degrees. 

-  3-3 


if 


The  Liap,  from  its  consisting  almost  entirely  of  a  thick  series 
of  impervious  shales,  is  essentially  a  non-waterbearing  stratum ; 
and,   were   it   not   for  the  gi  eat  quantity  of  glacial  sanJs   and 

*  This  water  was  rejected  on  account  of  its  softness  and  oonseiuent  action  on 
lead. 


myel  J^hki^^  fr^qj^e^tlj  ov^rjies  this  shales,  the  region  w^ere 
uiiptfe  beds  oiftcrop,  would  be  but  Dad)y  supplied  witl|  water.''^ 
A  Utt^e  mf^j  be  absorbed  where  the  sandv  beds  of  the  Middle 
Lias  are  of  any  tnickness,  but  the  outcrop  of  tbes^  beds  is  so 
limited  and  so  often  covered  by  Boulder  Clay  that  it  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  influence  the  water  supply  of  the  district  When  how- 
aver  these  beds  are  pierced  at  some  distance  from  the  outcrop,  or 
where  they  are  overlaid  by  the  Oolites,  the  accumulation  of  water 
is  much  greater.  For  instance,  in  Kilton  Pit  the  water  is  said  to 
enter  at  the  rate  of  1,000  gallons  a  minute ;  and  in  the  North 
Skefton  Shaft  the  ei^p^mous  apiount  of  3,000  gallons  a  minute  has 

been  encountered-T 

The  superficial  beds,  composed  of  alternations  of  sand,  gravel, 
}^n4  ctay,  are  capable  '^f  affording  small  supplies  of  water ;  but 
the  relative  position  of  these  beds  is  so  very  irregular,  that  no 
reliance  can  be  placed  upon  obtaining  water  at  a  particular  spot. 
These  beds  however  only  cover  a  small  portion  of  the  area  along 
the  sea  coast,  the  lower  part  of  Cleveland,  the  Vale  of  York, 

End  the  Yiile  of  Pickering.  Over  the  latter  a  great  part  of  the 
leds  ar^  probably  of  Post-g(fcial  date,  ap4  i^est  partly  on 
^mi^riage  C\^j  aijfl  partly  on  Boulder  Clay ;  so  ifiat  a  basin- 
fliapeq  t^oUow  ezibts,  lyhich  is  filled  in  with  these  newer  days  in 
s^ph  a  manlier  t)j^|:  the  wafef  soaking  in  along  the  edge  oif  the 
yal^  is  carried  betnreen  (he  two  ^ds  of  clay,  where  it  is  retained 
a^  ppn^i4erab)e  pf^fire.  When  this  upper  clay  is  bored  fhrough, 
jt  giyes  rise  to  nftesii^n  mrells,  the  s^jpply  from  which  is  of  sufficient 
poxQ^  to  reach  fhe  top  of  the  houses.  Many  of  the  railway 
fiiations.  anc}  fVfn)|)oifses  between  fCnapton  and  Qantop  are  sup- 
p|ieq  11^  this  foi^^er  by  borings  of  small  diame^r  and  from  50  to 
f  OQ  feet  or  ipjore  in  deptjii  The  relative  position  of  the  two 
wateroearing  horizons  that  exist  in  the  Yale  of  Pickering  are 
^bown  in  t)ie  dffigiram  on  page  488. 

Wi|h  the  exception  of  the  New  Jled  Sandstone  the  water 
jj^rfved  frpip  fb^  Qolites  is  considered  to  be  superior  to  that  from 
ff PJ  othei^  geological  formation ;  and  as  far  as  this  part  of  the 
counfry  is  concerned  it  would  appear,  from  experiments  that  bave 
|)een  niade  iu  tfie  iTale  of  York,  to  be  in^nitely  better  than  some 
obtained  f«*om  that  water-reno\vne4  formation.  The  Kiver  PoK 
lutioh  Commission,  in  describincr  the  water  derived  from  this 
gropp  of  rocks,  poin);  ouf  th^t  "unpolluted  spring  water  from  the 
PQlites  is  unsurpassei]  in  its  comparat|ye  freedom  |rf{i|[)  all  kinds 
pfqpganicinipurify  ';  and  tbc}^  ^^  ,^^  ^^  8^7  t]iftf  analysis  shows 
r||}at  tjie  Oql^tip  rocks  are  pot  interior  to  the  N^jy  ]^ec|  Sandstone 
l^t]^fl  energy  w|th  Wfiich  they  oxidize  and  destroy  the' organic 
ini^tter  [if esepf  m  |he  waters  preco}ating  through  ^hern.'^i 

*  Water  from  tbe  Lias  formation  moreover  is  usually  considered  to  be  very 
infi^or;  the  solid  impurities  being  stated  to  average  as  much  as  from  85  to  215 
grains  per  gallon.^De  Raoce,  T)ie  Water  Supply  of  England  and  Wales,  1882, 
p.  41. 

f  Further  analyses  of  waters  issuing  from  the  Jurassic  rocks  are  given  in  the 
Appendix. 

t  Sixth  Report  of  the  RirerH  Pollution  Commission,  1874,  p.  120.  De  Ranoe.  loc. 
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The  following  statistics  taken  from  the  above-mentioned  report 
show  the  nature  of  the  Water  supply  at  some  of  the  placed  in  this 
district  at  the  date  of  publication  of  this  report,  but  larger  quan- 
tities are  now  obtained  in  most  cases  :— 


Whitby 

Gaisbrough 

Kedcar 

Filey  - 

Scarborough 

Malton 

Pickering 


1 

1 

2,<»09 

14,014 

6,120 

6.616 

— 

2,458 

652 

2,837 

2,292 

30,484 

6,640 

8,750 

14,280 

8,959 

Springs,  service  reserroir 
Springs  on  moor  - 
Spqngs,  excellent  - 
Springs,  reservoir  - 
Wells  and  reservoirs 
Spring  and  reservoir 
Wells  and  private  W.  Co. 


Gallons. 

300,000 
95,750 
61,499 

2,500,000 
110,000 


Mineral  Springs, 

There  are  several  springs  of  this  class  which  issue  from  the 
Jurassic  rocks,  but  at  the  present  time  none  of  them  attract  much 
attention^  although  the  sites  of  some  are  still  chosen  as  summer 
resorts.  In  former  days  many  of  these  were  held  in  considerable 
es>timation  for  their  curative  properties,  and  gave  rise  to  a  some- 
what copious  literature,  developing  in  the  case  of  Scarborough  to 
a  paper  warfare  between  Drs.  Simpson,  Wittie,  and  Tonstall.* 
The  springs  which  may  be  classed  under  this  head  are  those  at 
Hovingham,  Scarborough,  Whitby,  Malton,  Filey,  Ouisbrough, 
Eildale,  Riccaldale,  Sleightholmedale,  Newtondale,  Kepwick,  and 
several  others.  Of  these  the  springs  at  Hovingham  and  Scar- 
borough are  the  only  ones  that  are  at  all  patronized  at  the  present 
time. 

The  Hovingham  springs  issue  from  a  piece  of  boggy  ground 
about  a  mile  west  of  the  village,  and  are  situated  just  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  large  fault  which  bounds  the  Howardian  Hills  and  the 
branch  fault  which  comes  down  the  valley  between  Hovingham 
High  Wood  and  Cawton.  It  would  therefore  appear  that  it  is 
the  intersection  of  these  faults  at  this  point  which  has  given  rise 
to  these  springs,  and  caused  them  to  be  so  strongly  impregnated 
with  mineral  salts. 

West  in  his  report  on  the  Mineral  Springs  of  Yorkshire  ^ves 
the  following  notice  respecting  this  water.f  '^At  Hovingham 
the  sodaio  water  occurred  in  a  strong  and  strikingly  pure  condition 
yielding  38  grains  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  3  grains  of  common 
salt  without  a  trace  of  sulphates  or  any  earthy  salt.  It  is  accom- 
panied by  sulpuretted  hydrogen,  but  I  had  not  an  opportunity 
of  analysing  the  gases  on  the  spot,  the  only  mode  in  which  exact 
results  can  be  obtained."   These  springs,  which  have  a  temperature 

of  48°  F.,  were  first  discovered  in  1829.$ 

* 

*  See  Bibliographical  list  in  separate  volume, 
f  Rep.  Brit.  Assoc,  for  1844.    Trans,  of  Sections,  p.  HI. 
X  See  also  the  account  of  this  water  by  Dr.  Granville,  Spas  of  England,  Northom 
Spas,  p.  802. 
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The  Scarborough  Spa  consiBts  of  two  springs  which  issue  not 
far  from  high-water  mark.  The  springs  are  distinguished  by  the 
names  of  the  North  or  Chalybeate,  and  the  South  or  Salt  well ; 
their  contents  however  do  not  differ  very  materially,  except  that 
the  south  contains  rather  more  chloride  of  sodium  and  sulphate  of 
lime,  but  less  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  carbonate  of  lime  than  the 
northern  well.  The  following  analyses  of  this  water  have  lately 
been  made  by  Dr.  Frankland.^ 


Analyses  of  the  Spa  fVeUs^  Scarborough,  by  Prof.  E,  Frank/and, 

March  1H89. 


GrainB  per 

Gallon. 

North  WeU. 

Soath  Well. 

4302 

33-60 

3-90 

1-72 

1-23 

roi 

76-87   • 

'          86-09 

98-55 

69-57 

2  35 

3-48 

1-30 

1-37 

21-83 

23-77 

1*26 

1-12 

CarboiMte  of  Lime  - 
Carbouate  of  Magnesia 
Carbonate  of  Iron    - 
Solpbate  of  Lime     - 
Sulphate  of  Magnesia 
Chloride  of  Magnesium 
Chloride  of  Potassium 
Chloride  of  Sodium  • 
Silica 


-  I 


"  The  water  of  both  wells  is  of  high  organic  purity,  [t  is  rich 
in  saline  constituents^  and  belongs  to  the  class  of  saline  chtilybeate 
mineral  waters.  The  iron  contained  in  the  water  is  equivalent  to 
1  •  87  grains  per  gallon  as  bicarbonate  (CtO«HjFe)  in  the  North 
Well,  and  to  1  *  55  grains  per  gallon  in  the  South  Well." 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  in  the  older  analyses  given  of  these 
springs  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  in  the  South  ^^'eli  is  stated  to 
be  more  than  half  as  much  again  as  that  in  the  North  Well. 
Whether  this  is  owing  to  incorrect  analyses  in  former  times  or 
whether  the  condition  of  the  water  has  changed  is  doubtful ;  but 
if  both  analyses  are  fairly  correct  it  would  appear  that  the  supply 
of  this  salt  is  becoming  exhausted^  and  that  the  value  of  these 
springs  as  mineral  waters  is  gradually  declining.  In  former  times 
the  water  of  the  South  Well  was  considered  to  be  a  mild  aperient, 
while  the  North  Well,  which   has  little  or  no  aperient  power,  is 


*  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  F.  Goodricke,  manager  of  the  Cliff  Bridge  Company,  for 
these  analyses.  There  have  been  several  analyses  of  this  water  published  from  time 
to  time.  See  Short,  History  of  Mineral  Waters,  1734  ;  Hinderwell's  History  of  Scar- 
horough,  p.  206 ;  West,  Report  on  Mineral  Springs,  Hep.  Brit.  Assoc,  for  1844. 
These  all  show  considerable  discrepancies ;  in  fact  Dr.  Granville  states  that  the 
uncertainty  regarding  the  composition  of  this  water  was  one  of  the  principal  reasons 
fiir  its  declining  in  public  iavonr.    *'  Spas  of  England,*'  p.  164. 
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Btate4  to  have  been  highly  beneficial  in  it^  tonic  and  strengtbe^ing 
qualities.  These  springs,  which  Da  Wittie  states  /diad^turge  puore 
il)an  24  gallons  per  hour/  are  sajd  to  have  beea  discovered  l^y.  a 
Mrs.  FaiTOw  about  the  year  16^0;  in  1737  they,  were  b^ied  1>J 
a  large  landslip,  but  shortly  after  recpvered ;  si^^ce  whiph  tl\ey 
have  been  enclosed,  and  the  present  buildings  erected.  The  wafer 
appears  to  issue  from  the  Boulder  Clay,  and  it  is  very  possibly 
that  it  owes  its  peculiar  properties  to  the  variety  of  mineral 
substances  continued  in  that  formation. 

According  to  Young  similar  springs  to  those  at  Scarl)orough 
are  found  at  Upgang,  nearly  a  mile  west  of  Whitby,  and  in  Lar- 
pool  Wood.t  The  former  of  these,  which  was  at  one  time 
renowned  in  song,  has  now  been  buried  up,  and  almost  lost  from 
the  washing  away  of  the  cliff. 

The  Malton  Spa  issues  on  the  line  of  the  large  fault  on  the 
south  side  of  the  town  in  some  gardens  at  the  side  of  the  river 
Derwerit  This  spring  is  stated  by  Dr.  Short  to  be  very  similar 
to  that  at  Scarborough,  but  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  an 
accurate  analysis  made  of  the  water.  It  is  a  strong  saline  chaly-^ 
beate,  and  possesses  considerable  purging  and  diuretic  qiialitli^. 
An  imperial  gallon  yields  225  grains  of  solid  constituents,  oon- 
sisting  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  sulphate  of  lime,  common  salt, 
and  a  portion  of  protoxide  of  iron.  The  water  which  floWsa^ 
the  rate  of  13  gallons  an  hour  is  clear  when  it  issues  from  the 
ground  ;  but  a  scum  soon  collects  on  the  surface.^  The  rate  of 
flow  is  not  altered  by  the  season,  and  consequently  the  source  of 
the  spring  must  be  deep  seated.  Dr.  Short  considered  that  there 
was  no  tnedicinal  water  stronger  than  that  at  Malton,  and  he 
laments  the  fact  that  it  was  not  more  appreciikted  in  his  day. 

The  Spa  at  Filey  is  situated  near  the  summit  of  ttie  Korth 
Cliff  just  at  the  western  end  of  the  Carr  Nase.  li  is  befleved  ti> 
have  been  the  site  of  an  old  Icoman  villa,  coitis,  jpottery,ahd  othei 
remains  having  been  found  at  the  spot.  The  water,  M'hich  is 
stated  to  have  a  constant  flow  of  8  gallons  an  hour,  is  rather 
strongly  impregnated  with  salts  of  considerable  medicinal  value ; 
and  is  said  to  be  useful  in  dyspepsia.  It  contains  a  small  quantity 
of  iron  and  traces  of  iodine  ana  bromine  besides  the  following 
const ituents§ : — 

*  Dr.  Granville  states  that  the  rate  of  flow  is  different  in  the  two  wells ;  diat  of 
the  south  spring  bein^  at  the  rate  of  half  a  pint  in  20  sec.,  whereas  f  hat  6t  the  notth 
spring  is  half  a  pint  m  7  sec.  or  765  gallons  in  24  hours.  Loo.  cit.,  p.  IKS.  Dr. 
Short  gives  the  rate  of  flow  as  120  gallons  per  honr.  Mr.  Goodricke  informs  me 
that,  at  the  present  time,  the  rate  of  flow  is.  North  YtTell,  32  gallons  per  hoar,  Soath 
Well,  18  gallons  per  hour;  but  the  water  does  not  run  quite  so  fiiat  aa  this  in 
summer. 

t  Young's  History  of  Whitby,  p.  7S7. 

X  Dr.  Travers'  report  quoted  by  Dr.  Granville,  **  Spas  of  Enghind,"  Nortberii 
Spas,  p.  149.  See  also  Dr.  Simpson,  "*  Treatise  on  the  Msbon  Spa,  1669  "  i  S^okCb 
History  of  Mineral  Waters,  pp.  196-210  ;  Bastmead,  Historia  Rievallensii^  p.  862. 

§  West,  loc.  cit.,  p.  111.  In  the  History  and  Antiquities  of  Filej,  by  J.  Cole, 
the  solid  contents  are  given  as  360  grains  in  the  imperial  gallon. 
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Grains  per 
gallon. 
Sulphate  of  magnesia  •  .....    48*96 

Chloride  of  ma^esium  -  -  -  -  -    36*40 

Chloride  of  calcium    •--...    41 '20 
Chloride  of  sodium      .....  -210*80 

Carbonate  of  soda       ......    58*08 


Total  .  -  .  395*44 


The  spring  apparently  issues  from  the  Boulder  Clay,  and  may 
derive  it^  saltd  partly  from  that  formation  in  the  same  manner  as 
has  been  suirsested  in  the  case  of  the  Scarborough  Spa. 

At  Spa  Wood  to  the  east  of  Guisbrough  there  is  a  sulphur 
spring  of  some  note,  which  was  discovered  by  the  ^ev.  Jamen 
Wilcocks  in  1822.  It  issues  from  the  shales  of  the  Upper  Lias 
which,  as  is  well  known,  contain  large  quantities  of  sulphate  of 
iron.  This  spring  has  been  much  neglected,  although  the  >vater 
is  stated  to  be  an  invaluable  remedy  for  diseases  of  the  digestive 
organs,  and  also  an  admirable  tonic.     The  following  is  the  analysis 

B'ven  by  Goodwill,  an  apothecary  at  Lofthouse,  and  quoted  by 
r.  Granville  in  his  Spas  of  England.* 

Analysis  of  GuUbrough  Spa,  by  OoodwUl,  1823. 

Grains  per 
gallon. 
Caibonate  of  soda        ......  15*44 

Muriate  of  lime  ......    5*20 

Sulphate  of  lime  -  -  -  -  -  -    0*80 

Carbonate  of  magnesia  -  -  -  -  -    1*04 

Pure  alumina  ----...    2*00 

Pure  silica        .-....-    2*40 

Oxide  of  iron  and  carbon         •  .  .  •  .    3*20 

Cubic  inches 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas      .  -  -  •  .    0*96 

Free  carbonic  acid  gas  ......    6*00 

Temperature  50i  Fahr. 

In  Kildale  there  is  another  sulphur  spring  which  issues  from 
the  Whinstone  dyko  where  it  crosses  that  valley.  The  dyke  here 
is  in  contact  with  the  Upper  Lias  shalei>,  and  contains  a ,  con* 
siderable  amount  of  pyrites,  from  which  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
in  the  water  is  probably  derived. 

At  the  we«(t  end  of  Cliff  Ridge  there  \a  a  spring  called  Chapel 
Well  which  also  issues  from  the  dyke,  and  which  in  olden  limes 
was  supposed  to  possess  miraculous  powers.f 

At  Crosby  Cote  there  are  two  wells  sunk  about  5  feet  in  I  due 
shale^  the  water  from  which  in  strongly  impregnated  with  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen.  The  following  are  the  analyses  of  these 
watersl : — 

*  Loc.  cit.,  p.  227  and  table ;  also  Ord's  Uistorj  of  Cleveland,  p.  207. 

t  An  account  of  the  saperstitions  relating  to  this  spring  and  to  others  at  Rose- 
herry  Topping,  and  near  Kettleness,  is  given  in  Young's  Hist  of  Whitby,  p.  882. 
See  also  Brand's  Fop.  Antiquities  II.,  p.  267,  and  Graves'  Hist,  of  CleveUnd,  p.  221. 

{  From  Mr.  A.  G.  Cameron's  account  in  Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Surrey, 
j^plaoation  of  96  N.W.,  p.  15. 
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Anabfses  of  Water ^  Crosby  Cote^  near  Northalhrtori. 


Well  in  the 
Courtyard. 


Well  in  tlie  Park, 

Mmth  of  the 

House. 


Solid  matter,  chiefly  carhosate  and  sulphate 

of  lime. 
Chlorine  (equal  to  grainn  of  Chloride  of 

Sodium  per  gallon  19*04  and  4*06). 

Nitrogen  as  Ammonia        ... 

„        as  Albuminoid    .  -  - 

„        as  Nitrates  ... 

Hardness.  -  -  -  .  - 

Hardness  after  boiling       ... 


Grains  per 
gallon. 
66-50 

7-28 

•0065 
•0014 
•0044 

SI  degrees 

'^4       „ 


Grains  per 
gallon. 
38-15 

S-89 

» 

-0014 

•0196 

•1900 
S2*7  degrees. 
HI-   „ 


There  is  also  a  spring  near  Kilton  Mill  which  Yotiniz:  states 
*'  contains  carbonate  of  lime,  sulphate  of  lime,  a  small  portion  of 
muriate  of  soda,  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  sulpheretted  hydrogen 


»>• 


gas 

In  Biccal  Dale  there  is  a  very  copious  spring  which,  from  the 
large  amount  of  matter  deposited  around  the  sides  of  the  basdn 
from  which  it  issues,  appears  to  be  strongly  impregnated  with 
mineral  salts.  The  water  has  an  inky  taste  and  is  apparently  an 
ordinary  chalybeate,  but  it  has  not  attracted  much  attention 
probably  on  account  of  it  beiu£  in  a  thiuiy  populated  district  and 
not  near  any  path  or  road.  This  spring  is^Bues  from  the  Upper 
Estuarine  Series,  and  its  mineral  qualities  may  be  derived  from 
the  Urey  Limestone  which  is  a  short  distance  below.  There  is 
also  a  spring,  apparently  of  the  same  character,  situated  in  the 
next  valley  to  the  east,  known  as  Sleightholmedale  Spa,  which 
rises  at  about  the  same  geological  horizon. 

Besides  the  above  there  are  several  springs  which  from  the 
large  amount  of  calcareous  matter  they  contain  may  be  considered 
as  mineral  springs.  One  of  these  is  situated  in  Newtondale  near 
the  sharp  bend  in  that  vnlley  just  below  the  curious  hole  in  the 
rock  known  as  the  Needle  Eye.  This,  which  is  what  is  called  a 
petrifying  spring,  issues  from  the  base  of  the  Kellaways  Rock 
and  Cornbrash;  from  which  formations  it  receives  the  large 
amount  of  lime  that  is  deposited  as  calcareous  tufa  over  the  hillsiae 
below.t  Other  springs  of  this  class  exist  at  many  places,  the 
most  noteworthy  being  at  Kepwick;  at  Ebberston;  in  Foige 
Valley  ;  in  Troutsdale ;  St.  Wilfred's  Well  at  Wildon  Grange 
near  Cox  wold;  in  Kilton  Beck  ;  at  Wilton  Ca^^tle  ;  and  in  Coat- 
bank  Wood  near  Egton.  It  was  at  one  time  proposed  to  use  the 
springs  at  the  former  of  these  places  for  the  supply  of  Thirsk, 

♦  Loc.  cit.,  p.  787. 

f  This  water  is  also  chalybeate.    There  was  formerlj  a  bath  here,  and  an  anuuil 
Sunday  fiiir  is  said  to  haye  been  held  at  this  place. 
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although  the  hardness  of  most  of  them  varies  from  6  to  8  degrees^ 
while  one  is  stated  to  be  as  much  as  25  degrees.^  The  following 
is  an  analysis  of  one  of  these  petrifying  springs  flowing  into  QiU 
Becki  and  situated  just  above  the  enclosed  land  : — 


Analysis  of  Spring  at  Kepwick, 

Chlorides,  caual  to  chloride  of  sodium  -  -  •      1*65 

Sulphate  of  Ume         -  -  -  -  -  -10*17 

Caroonates  of  lime  and  magnesia       -  -  -  -     13*45 

Silica  ..-.---    trace. 

Oxide  of  iron  and  alumina     ....  -    traces. 

Volatile  and  organic  matter   -  -  -  -  .0*28 

25-55 


The  water  contains  much  free  carbonic  acid. 

To  the  south  of  Thirkleby  there  is  a  chalybeate  springs  wluch 
issues  from  a  borehole  that  was  put  down  close  to  the  large  fault 
which  bounds  the  Oolite  here  on  the  north  side,  and  which  is 
probably  the  cause  of  this  mineral  water. 

Besides  the  above  the  following  chalybeate  springs  are  men- 
tioned in  Young's  History  of  Whitby, t — in  the  alum  works  at 
Elskdaleside  and  Littlebeck ;  at  the  upper  end  of  Maybecks  ;  in 
Wheeldale  Beck;  a  spring  called  Fryup  Trough;  at  Gerrick 
Hole  near  Wapley ;  also  at  Middleton,  at  Nether  Normanby,| 
and  at  Cropton  near  Pickering. 


Siits  of  Villages^  <fec. 

Before  closing  this  chapter  we  may  notice  the  manner  in  which 
the  presence  of  the  most  copious  springs  of  pure  water  has 
determined  the  sites  of  the  villages  and  the  chief  centres  of 
population.  Thus  along  the  foot  of  the  hills  surrounding  the 
Vale  of  Pickerings  where  we  have  noticed  that  the  finest  springs  of 
water  burst  out,  villages  are  very  numerous ;  while  over  the  rest 
of  the  valley,  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  beds  of  gravel, 
there  are  only  a  few  scattered  hamlets  and  isolated  farm  houses, 
many  of  which  are  now  supplied  by  artesian  wells,  but  in  former 
times  had  only  the  ^*  beck '  water  to  depend  upon.  The  same  is 
the  case  in  other  parts  of  the  district,  the  villages  and  even  single 
houses  being  mostly  arranged  along  the  principal  escarpments  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  larger  springs.  In  the  Cleveland  dis- 
trict, from  the  large  quantity  of  Boulder  Clay  covering  the 
ground,  the  spring;)  ure  more  scattered  ;  and  consequently  the 
principal  sites  of  population  do  not  follow  so  rigidly  the  outcrop 
uf  the  solid  strata.     The  greiit  commercial  industry  in  this  region 

*  Think  is  now  supplied  from  a  catchment  reservoir  in  Lunshaw  Beck  on  Boltby 
Moor.    The  water  from  here  has  a  hardness  of  3  *  6,  of  which  3  *  5  is  permanent, 
t  Loc.  cit.,  p.  788. 
X  This  is  a  strong  sulphur  spring ;  s«e  Dr.  Short,  p.  299. 
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has  also  influenced  the  selection  of  sites  of  population  here  more 
than  the  natural  advantages  of  good  water.  On  the  whole  how- 
ever it  is  evident  that  the  presence  of  springs  determined  the 
abode  of  the  earlier  inhabitants,  which  in  course  of  time  became 
the  most  important  villages.  Prof.  Phillips,  in  writing  on  this 
district,  notices  this  fact,  and  pictures  the  early  condition  of  the 
countrv;  we  cannot  do  better  therefore  than  conclude  these 
remarks  with  his  own  words.  '^  The  country  all  around  Malton 
is  thus  shown  to  have  been  in  early  times  the  most  peopled  part 
of  Yorkshire,  and  so  it  remained  till  a  comparatively  late  period. 
The  range  of  villages  which  cling  to  the  foot  of  the  Wolds,  from 
the  Humber,  round  by  Malton  to  Hunmanby  and  Filey,  is 
remarkable ;  a  similar  crowd  of  large  villages  runs  from  Scar- 
borough by  Helmsley  and  Thirsk  to  the  north  of  the  Tees,  and 
from  many  circumstances  there  is  reason  to  conclude  these  lines 
to  have  been  occupied  by  settlements  in  the  earliest  times.  Along 
thorn  flowed  the  finest  springs ;  above  them  were  ofien  pastures 
for  sheep,  the  bustard,  the  dotterel,  and  other  birds,  and  below  in 
boundless  forests  roamed  the  red  deer  and  the  wild  boar ;  herons 
and  wild  fowl  frequented  the  swamps;  wolves,  foxes,  martens, 
and  other  animals  of  some  value  for  skins,  afibrded  occupation 
to  the  arrow,  spear,  pit,  or  net;  while,  to  complete  the  happiness 
of  savage  life,  the  roving  pirates  or  merchants  of  the  Baltic  and 
the  Elbe  might  land  at  the  'Ucher  (Ocelum  Promontorium, 
Flamborough),  the  '  Dun '  (Dunsley,  near  Whitby),  or  the 
*  Aberach '  (Eburacum,  York)  the  coloured  glass  and  amber  which 
made  them  amulets  and  ornaments."* 

*  Prof.  Phillip?.    The  Riyen,  Mountaint,  and  Sea  Coast  of  Yorkshire,  p.  S26. 
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1.  MsMOiR   on   the    Strati  no  ation    of  the    Hacknbss    Hills.      By 

William  Smith. 

2.  Extract  from  the  '' Soarborouou  Souybnir/'   1827>  containing  on 

Account  of  the  Mbans  adopted  for  supplying  Scarborough  with 
Watbr,    From  Notbs  supplied  by  William  Smith. 

3.  Akalysbs  and  Particulars  of  Springs. 

4.  Whitby  Water  Supply. 


1. — Mbmoir  on  the  Stratification  of  the  Hacknbss  Hills. 

By  William  Smith. 

The  following  memoir,  written  in  1829  and  1830,  is  printed  from  an  un- 
published MS.  in  the  possession  of  the  late  Mr.  R.  TurnbuU,  of  Hackness. 

Its  origin  is  explained  in  the  following  extract  from  Prof.  Phillip's  *'  Memoirs 
of  William  Smith  "  (1 844,  p.  1 13)  :— 

'*  Among  the  many  eminent  persons  who  at  different  periods  of  Mr.  Smith's 
life  took  a  lively  interest  in  his  welfare,  it  is  the  pleasinfr  duty  of  his  biographer 
to  mark  with  grateful  distinction  one  whose  fnendly  regard  he  gained  anout 
this  period,  and  retained  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Sir  John  V.  B. 
Johnstone,  Bart.,  of  Hackness.  On  succeeding  to  his  estates,  this  en- 
lightened ffentleman  was  desirous  of  converting  to  practical  effect  on  his  farms 
some  of  the  geological  and  botanical  truths  which  he  knew  to  have  been 
established  in  the  museum  and  the  laboratory ;  he  found  in  Mr.  Smith  the 
union  of  practical  and  theoretical  knowledge  which  was  necessary  for  his 
oliject,  and  a  desire  to  exemplifjr  that  knowledge  in  agricultural  improvements 
which  exactly  coincided  with  ms  own  wishes.  From  1828  to  1834  Mr.  Smith 
acted  as  his  land-steward,  resided  at  Hackness,  occupied  himself  in  the  usual 
concerns  of  a  large  landed  estate,  and  thus  passed  ^in  the  judgment  of  the 
writer)  six  of  the  calmest  and  happiest  years  of  his  declining  life.  The  worthy 
proprietor  of  Hackness  had  hoped  that  the  retirement,  which  seemed  so  well 
suited  to  Mr.  Smith's  age  and  taste,  would  have  been  memorable  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  results  of  a  life  of  scieutific  toil,  and  spared  neither  friendly 
entreaty,  nor  pecuniary  aid,  nor  personal  exertion,  to  bring  this  favourite 
design  to  effect.  Mr.  Smith  meditated  and  wrote,  but  did  not  arrange  his 
papers,  and  excepting  a  beautiful  geological  map  of  the  Hackness  estate, 
executed  in  great  detul  and  with  extreme  exactitude,  nothing  of  importance 
came  from  his  hands  to  the  public." 

"  Mbmoir  of  the  Stratipication  of  Hacknbss  Hills."    1829.* 

"  The  principal  object  of  the  annexed  map  is  a  delineation  of  the  geological 
structure  of  some  of  the  most  irregularf  ground  in  England,  namely,  that 
around  Hackness  HaJL    The  valleys  of  this  district,  with  their  intermediate 


♦  This  is  the  date  in  the  original  MS.  It  was  probably  commeoced  in  that  year, 
bnt  not  finisbed  till  1830. 

t  Bv  "irregular"  Mr.  Smith  probably  meant  'Waned."  The  stratification  of 
these  hills  is  noted  for  its  great  regularity,  being  entirely  free  from  faults  and  the 
least  disturbed  of  any  part  of  the  Oolites. 
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ridges  of  hills,  both  in  form  and  geological  construction  may  be  considered 
unique.  The  valleys  which  unite  about  Rivaulx  Abbey  have  the  nearest 
resemblance;  and  the  various  branching  valleys  north  of  Locton,  which 
comprise  the  Hole  of  Hurcomb,*  are  also  singularly  formed,  but  the  inter- 
mediate hills  are  not  composed  of  the  same  numl>er  of  strata.  Numerous 
other  valleys  in  the  lon^  range  of  the  Tabular  Hills  from  Scarborough  to 
Hambleton  have  no  resemblance  in  form,  although  their  geological  construc- 
tion, generally  speaking,  is  the  same.  Troutsdale  and  Deepdale  branch  up 
into  the  moors  in  singular  forms,  and  Dalby  Dale  above  Thornton  extends  its 
ramifications  by  Stonesdalef  almost  to  the  edge  of  Crosscliff ;  so  that  the 
district  between  Newtondale  and  Harwood-dale,  which  is  part  of  the  Tabular 
Hills,  and  [is]  bounded  hj  the  same  kind  of  high  contour,  has  the  most  singular 
valleys  deeply  carved  into  the  planes  .of  the  stratification.  On  Knox's 
excellent  map  of  the  vicinity  of  Scarborouflrh  the^e  forms  are  well  depicted 
and  may  be  readily  compared.  The  form  or  the  Hackness  valleys  comprised 
within  the  high  land  of  Suffield,  Silpho,  and  Broxa,  which  is  geologically 
insular,  may  be  compared  to  the  branchings  of  a  stag's  horn.  And  no  one 
can  understand  the  intricate  forms  in  the  surface  of  the  ground  without 
traversing  the  hills  as  well  as  the  valleys,  for  on  riding  along  itie  high  side  of 
the  elevated  plain  of  Silpho  and  Broxa  moors,  even  the  ends  of  toe  valleys 
are  not  discernible. 

*'  Such  is  the  ground  of  which  we  have  to  show  the  geological  construction, 
composed  of  insulated  parts  of  some  of  the  most  regular  strata  in  the  British 
series.  The  highest  edge  of  Silpho  and  Broxa  moors,  like  that  of  all  the  rest  of 
the  Tabular  HiUs  thence  to  Hambleton,  is  composed  of  Calcareous  Grit ;  but  this 
is  not  the  highest  stratum  in  the  series,  as  tne  Coralline  Limestone  reposing 
thereon  forms  the  points  of  most  of  the  hills  around  Hackness  Hall ;  and  at 
Silpho,  the  lower  beds  of  that  stratum  which  Mr.  Phillips  calls  the  Upper 
Calcareous  Grit,  reposes  on  the  limestone.  The  lowest  stratum  in  this  insular 
part  of  the  stratification  (which  might  be  called  '  Hackness  island  *)  is  the 
cornbrash,  and  below  this  the  alternations  of  sandstone  and  shale  called  the 
Coalv  Grit^  may  be  traced  around  the  island  between  Silpho  brows  and  Har* 
wood-dale  and  down  the  Derwent,  and  in  the  line  of  Scalby  draiQ§  to  the  cliffs 
at  Scarborough,  and  is  thus  shown  to  be  the  base  of  the  island,  and  m  connexion 
with  the  high  cliffs  north  of  Scarborough  and  the  strata  which  form  the  surface 
of  the  Moorland  district. 

"  The  series  of  beds  in  the  stratification  traceable  by  their  edges  around  or 
in  the  island  therefore  consist  [of] : — 

1.  Upper  Calcareous  Grit. 

2.  Coralline  Oolite. || 

3.  Calcareous  Grit. 

4.  Oxford  Clay. 

5.  Kellaways  or  Hackness  Rock. 

6.  Clay  beneath. 

7.  Cornbrash  Rock. 

"  Fine  natural  sections  of  all  these  strata,  in  their  corresponding  order  of 
superposition,  may  be  seen  in  Scarborough  Castle  Hill  and  the  cliffs  between 
Filey  and  the  latter  place. 

**  That  geology  is  a  science  of  unlimited  extent  and  utility  cannot  be  doubted, 
but  while  geologists  choose  to  be  mannerists  rather  than  correct  imitators  of 
nature,  some  of  its  purposes  remain  unanswered.  The  application  of  this  science 
to  its  most  practical  uses  is  nearly  as  Herculean  as  its  escabiishment.  Its  uses 
in  agriculture  are  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  country,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  brought  forward  at  a  more  convenient  time  than  the  present  which 
oulU  for  every  stimulus  to  the  skill  and  industry  of  the  owners  and  occupiers 


♦  Horcum  on  Ordnance  Map. 

t  Stain  Dale  on  Ordnance  Map. 

X  Tlie  Estuarine  Series  (upper  division)  of  the  Geological  Survi-y. 

§  The  New  Cut  on  Ordnance  Map. 

(I  Mapped  hy  the  Geological  Survey  in  three  divisions. 
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of  the  soil.  That  a  knowledge  of  geology  is  the  only  infallible  guide  to 
determine  correctly  the  value  of  land  was  said  ^0  years  since  by  that  eminent 
land  valuer  Da  vies,*  of  Wiltshire,  when  the  principles  of  the  science  were 
explained  to  him.  To  know  what  plants  are  best  suited  to  the  soil  a  knowledge 
uf  the  varieties  of  soil  is  necessary  which  can  only  be  obtained  by  an  acquaint- 
ance with  their  subsoils  and  the  beds  of  strata  upon  which  they  rest  and  from 
which  they  are  respectively  formed.  Local  circumstances  and  casual  coverings 
of  diluvial  matter  may  make  many  shades  of  difference  in  the  colour  of  a  soil, 
but  with  these  allowances  there  certainly  is  no  other  method  of  obtaining  such 
a  general  and  practical  knowledge  of  soils  as  by  an  acquaintance  with  the 
strata  which  form  them  and  upon  which  they  rest.  There  may  be  considerable 
variety  and  great  difference  in  the  nature  of  a  soil  when  no  adventitious 
mixture  occurs,  and  this  arises  solely  from  a  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  beds 
comprising  the  thick  stratum  from  which  the  soil  is  formed.  These  great 
varieties  of  soil  varying  according  to  the  kind  of  stone  upon  which  it  reposes  is 
well  known  to  practical  fisurmers  on  the  Hackne^  Hills,  and  to  most  other 
occupiers  of  the  same  kind  of  land  thence  to  Hambleton.  They  all  know  there 
is  a  thin  dry  stony  soil  over  the  limestone,  a  deeper  and  more  tenacious  soil 
over  the  wallstone,  nearer  the  moors  a  range  of  iree  working  yellowish  sand 
land,  and  poor  blackish  or  grey  sand  upon  the  moors.  The  two  last  kinHs  are 
both  of  them  upon  the  plains  of  the  Calcareous  Grit  rock.  The  two  other  kinds 
which  commonly  enclose  a  much  better  soil  between  them  are  upon  the  stratum 
of  Coralline  Oolite,  so  that  we  have  five  very  different  kinds  of  land  upon  two 
strata  which  shows  the  necessity  of  examining  the  rocks  in  detail  instead  of 
grouping  them  into  formations,  at  least  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  do  so  in 
Agricultural  Geology,  and  especially  when  it  is  to  be,  as  in  this  case,  locally 
applied  to  the  distinctions  in  the  rocks  and  soils  of  an  estate  or  farm.  l*he 
following  is  a  detailed  view  of  the  strata  very  distinguishable  in  Hackness 
Hills:— 

Upper  Calcerous  Grit. 

{Limestone. 
Spongite  C^ral  bed. 
Grey  or  Wallstone. 

Reddish  yellow    sand   corresponding    with    the 
indurated  sand  exposed  on  the  north  side  of 
Scarbro'  Castle  Hill. 
p  ^  !  ^'alcareous  Grit  -^  Gherty  bed  of  stone  which  forms  the  plains  of  the 

moors  and  the  high  well-defiued  edge  of  the 
Tabular  Hills. 
Freestone  beds  below  this. 


o    . 
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Oxford  Clay. 
Hackness  Rock. 
(,'liv  henearh. 
Cornbrash. 

"  By  laws  established  in  geology  and  the  help  of  organised  fossils.  :he  r*  cki 
in  these  hills  ai*e  identified  with  the  contemporaneous  portions  of  rnwr  ranges 
throu^^h  this  island  to  the  extent  of  several  hundreds  of  miles,  and  as  well  on 
the  coniinent.  They  are  verified  by  localities  thereof  enumerated  in  Phillips* 
Geology  of  Yorkshire,  and  further  by  the  specimens  exhibited  in  the  Scar- 
borough, Yorkshire,  and  numerous  other  museums ;  and  by  these  means 
philosophers  are  satisfied  with  the  extent  and  accuracy  of  the  science,  and 
naturalists  thus  know  where  to  collect  specimens  of  each  rock  from  cliffs, 
quarries,  and  other  broken  ground  ;  but  these  bioken  views  of  the  subject,  which 
enable  us  to  trace  ranges  of  the  respective  strata  from  field  to  field  and  from 
hill  to  hill,  and  assign  to  each  their  proper  limits,  and  so  to  construct  geolo- 
gical maps  on  a  large  scale,  must  be  sought  in  the  visible  changes  which  the 
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diflferent  kinds  of  strata  make  on  the  earth's  surface,  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
principal  ranges  of  hills  and  valleys,  the  contours  of  hills,  swells  or  knolls  on 
the  sides  of  hills,  the  flatness  or  steepness  of  roads,  the  ranges  of  springs 
which  some  of  the  strata  produce,  the  springs  and  streams,  the  wetness  or 
dryness  of  land,  and  the  different  kinds  ot  land  turned  np  by  the  plough. 

"  In  generalising  these  and  numerous  other  circumstances  essential  to  the 
science,  we  are  assisted  by  the  works  of  art,  both  ancient  and  modem.  In  the 
earliest  stages  of  population  the  dryest  range  of  soil  became  a  way-worn  track, 
the  shoal  caused  by  a  rock  in  the  river  a  ford,  and  the  best  spring  an  abode. 
By  the  old  method  of  trial  and  error  men  [found]  out  the  richest  luid,  and  by 
numbers  assembling  for  a  share  thereof  those  parts  became  the  most  populous. 
In  modern  times  the  same  original  dry  track  became  a  road,  the  rocky  ford 
the  best  place  for  a  bridge  or  a  mill,  and  the  finest  spring  near  to  d^T  uid 
good  lana  the  best  place  for  a  town  or  village.  Thus  before  trade  and  com- 
merce had  much  interfered  with  man's  agricultural  employment,  the  greatest 
depth  of  dry  good  land  supported  a  city,  and  the  next  m  degree  a  market 
town,  and  so  in  gradation  to  the  cottage.  The  best  piece  of  good  land  in  a 
village  is  commonly  near  the  church,  and  that  of  a  hrm  near  the  house. 
Supply  and  demand  of  food  and  water  made  the  union  of  dry  good  land 
everywhere  essential  to  the  site  of  population.  And  although  this,  as  at  Stow- 
on-the- Wold  and  some  other  places,  seems  to  have  been  disregarded,  yet  a  fine 
spring  is  at  no  great  distance  below,  and  we  find  it  the  same  at  Suffield, 
Silpho,  and  Broxa,  situated  on  the  Hackness  Hills ;  but  Suffield,  originally 
the  largest  place  of  the  three,  had  a  supplv  for  most  of  the  year  firom  a  pond 
and  shallow  springs  from  the  diluvium,  which  also.indreased  the  depth  or  the 
soil  on  these  rocky  hills.  The  fine  trees  here  and  at  Silpho,  so  much  higher 
than  the  naked  but  less  exposed  hiUs  over  the  Derwent,  seem  unaccountoble 
until  geology  unravels  the  mystery  by  finding  that  the  better  soil  of  these 
heights  is  derived  from  limestone.  On  principles  common  to  the  sites  of 
population  it  appears  that  the  three  villages  are  each  of  them  situated  on  the 
best  soil  of  all  the  high  land.  The  two  farmhouses  on  Suffield  heights  and 
Tholso*  farmhouse  also  stand  in  the  range  of  this  best  land,  which  by  investi- 
gation appears  to  be  derived  from  an  earthy  parting  in  the  limestone  rock 
ranging  through  these  places,  which  though  but  thin,  fortunately  occupies  a 
good  breadth  of  surface.f 

"  Next  to  these  superficial  distinctions,  which  render  this  greatly  elevated 
plain  strikingly  difi*erent  from  any  other  portion  of  the  Tabular  Hills,  we  may 
notice  a  character  which  it  has  in  common  with  the  whole  range,  viz.,  its  well- 
edged  elevated  contour  and  the  occurrence  of  nab  ends  therein,  which  also  are 
common  to  the  outline  of  all  the  singular  district  before  noticed  between  Har- 
wood-dale  and  Newton  Dale.  They  are  well-defined  in  Troutsdale ;  at  Salters- 
gate  [they  are]  conspicuous  at  a  great  distance.  Some  may  be  seen  from  the 
great  road  [between]  Yedingham  Bridge  and  Malton,  and  the  singular 
^tures  of  more  westerly  points  of  these  hills  may  be  recognised  from  the 
walls  of  York. 

"  So  extensively  useful  in  geology  is  the  knowledge  of  contours,  that  the 
great  book  of  Nature  is  thereby  laid  open  to  us  clear  enough  to  read  as  we  run. 

"  The  detailed  particulars  of  each  stratum  in  Huckness  Hills  as  they  range 
through  the  fields  can  only  be  interesting  to  the  o>vnera  and  occupiero  of  the 
land.  Suffice  it  therefore  to  say  that  the  stratum  composed  of  whitish,  light 
blue,  and  blackish  beds  of  clay  above  the  coaly  grit  rock  which  forms  the 
sliding  cliffs  of  White  Nab,  south  of  Scarborough,  is  in  Bamscliff  and  other 

{)laces  around  Hackness  Island  similarly  characterized  by  slips,  and  wet  strong 
and,  everywhere  grows  oaks  of  the  best  quality  but  is  conunonly  over  saturated 
with  water  issuing  Arom  the  rocks  above.  There  are  no  sites  of  popidation  on 
this  stratum  nor  scarcely  a  building  unless  it  fortunately  happens  to  be  covered 
with  graveL 


*  Thirlsey  on  Ordnance  Map. 

f  This  may  refer  partly  to  the  Middle  Calcareous  Grit  between  the  limestones, 
but  it  is  the  Coral  bed  at  the  base  of  the  limestone  that  makes  most  of  the  good 
land  near  these  farmi  as  id  stated  in  the  sequel. 
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''  The  Combrash  is  a  thin  hard  limestone  rock,  recognised  only  in  four  places 
around  Hackness  Island,  at  one  of  which  in  the  bed  of  the  Derwent  at  Lang- 
dale  Bridge  it  became  a  ford.  It  lies  near  the  bottom  of  the  Hackness  Rock 
and  nowhere  appears  to  diverge  from  it.  It  also  forms  a  ford  in  a  moorland 
beck  about  a  mde  and  a  half  west  of  Lastingham,  which  village,  like  most 
other  sites  of  habitation  at  the  foot  of  the  Tabular  Hills  is  situated  upon  top  of 
the  Hackness  Rock. 

"  Hackness  Hall  and  the  village  of  Everley  are  upon  that  stratum  called  the 
KeUowavs  or  Hackness  Rock,  but  the  modera  cottages  at  Hackness  and  Mow- 
thorpe  Farm  are  injudiciouslv  placed  below  it.    The  by-road  £rom  Everley  to 
Scalby  Nabs  follows  its  track  to  those  fumhouses  which  stand  upon  it.     It 
crosses  the  new  road  up  Hey  Hill  at  the  first  steep  place,  ranses  the  hill  sides 
to  PhMpect  House  and  below  Comboats,  diverges  from  the  higher  ranges  of 
rocks  southward  round  a  secondary  prominence  and  returns  to  and  follows  the 
road  by  the  three  Underbrow  faiins,  and  follows  that  by-rosd  to  William 
Pashby  s  house,  which  stands  upon  it.    At  this  place  a  well  30  feet  deep  is 
sunk  through  the  rock.     Two  other  farmhouses  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Tabular  Hills  stand  on  nabs  or  projections  of  this  rock,  [one]  of  which  more 
remarkable  points  [isl  the  site  of  Bamscliff  Cottage.    This  seems  to  be  the 
greatest  elevation  of  the  rock*  from  which  we  look  down  on  that  great  wood 
and  the  Derwent  rolling  below  at  the  foot  of  Langdale  Rig,  which  is  formed  of 
corresponding  rocks  terminated  by  the  singular  conical  hill  of  Oxford  Clay, 
called  the  '  Sugar  Loaf.'f    Through  Bamsdiff  the  Hackness  Rock  traceable 
by  its  dry  soil  and  casual  protuberance  comes  to  the  junction  of  the  roads 
from   Broza  and  LauKdale-end  where  it  slopes  down  with  the  lane  to  the 
verge  of  the  river  which  in  ancient  times  was  a  further  inducement  to  ford  the 
river  upon  the  solid  floor  of  the  Combrash  rock.     From  hence  the  dry  soil 
over  the  Hackness  rock  becomes  the  road  to  Hackness.    This  rock  skirts  the 
cowpasture  at  the  back  of  the  cottages  and  the  Inn  to  the  rise  in  the  road, 
which  from  the  redness  thereof  has  been  called  'Red  Brow'  and  thence 
through  the  wood  by  the  road  to  the  great  quarry.    It  branches  up  the  bottom 
of  the  valley  to  the  great  spring  at  the  water- house,  and  forms  so  much  of  the 
brows  on  each  side  of  the  road  to  the  Hall  as  lies  below  the  springs.    In  the 
same  manner  it  is  traceable  up  Longfield  valley  in  the  l)eck  and  under  the  dry 
soil  and  steep  banks  on  each  side  thereof  to  Lowdale,  Highdale,  and  Whisper- 
dale  fumhouses.    llie  dry  soil  on  this  rock  on  man^  accounts  afforded  the 
earliest  inhabitants  the  most  desirable  sites  of  habitation,  but  most  so  about 
the  church  where  it  is  deeply  covered  with  gravel.    It  is  everywhere  near  to 
water  issuing  from  springs  above  or  below  the  rock.     Up  the  mterior  valleys 
the  springs  which  are  numerous  flow  only  from  the  top  of  the  rock,  but  about 
the  village  numerous  springs  issue  from  the  bottom  of  the  rock,  and  some 
from  the  top  of  it,  and  m  the  same  manner,  by  the  issuing  of  springs  more  or 
less  copiously,  may  the  bottom  and  top  of  this  stratum  be  traced  in  and 
around  the  Island.     Sites  on  this  rock  were  also  desirable,  for  being  above  the 
floods  and  alluvial  soil  between  it  and  the  river,  and  ^m  their  contiguitv  to 
the  better  land  of  the  stratum  of  Oxford  Clay  lying  in  the  slope  above,  while 
the  steeper  parts  of  the  hill  sides  covered  with  wood  afforded  fuel  and  shelter 
and  timber  for  constructing  their  houses,  for  it  appears  by  the  oak  ribs  of 
several  old  buildings  now  standing  that  they  were  long  so  constructed.    The 
use  of  the  valuable  stone  of  this  stratum  in  the  construction  of  mansions  and 
churohes  and  of  museums  to  shelter  philosophers  and  their  gleanings  fVom 
Nature  [was]  left  for  moro  enlightened  times. 

"The  Oxford  Clay  lying  over  this  rock  has  a  parallel  [outcrop]  all  round 
the  Island  and  up  the  sides  of  all  the  interior  branching  valleys  forming  good 
pastures,  and  where  the  ground  is  not  too  steep  it  forms  some  of  the  best 
wheat  land.  And  in  the  low  sides  of  the  woods,  where  the  debris  of  the  rock 
above  is  not  too  thick  for  the  tap  roots  of  the  Oak  to  penetrate,  it  grows  large 
and  good  timber.    The  upper  part  of  this  clay  becomes  harder  and  more 

*  The  Kellaways  Rock  attains  its  greatest  elevation,  950  feet  above  the  sea,  at 
High  Woof  How,  three  miles  north-west  of  this  point. 

f  This  hill  is  capped  by  the  basement-beds  of  the  Calcareous  Grit. 
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sandy,  and  finally  so  like  the  soft  stone  of  the  next  incumhent  stratum  as  to 
have  no  well-denned  boundary  between  them. 

**  This  soft  under  part  of  the  Calcareous  Grit,  as  well  as  the  freestone  over 
it  which  occurs  in  this  rock,  is  always  in  the  steep  hill  sides  which  are  mostly 
covered  with  woods  and  modem  plantations.  A  hard  cherty  bed  containing 
fossil  shells'chiefly  Ammonites,  Terebratulss,  and  Pectens  forms  the  well  edge! 
contour  of  the  hills  and  much  of  the  poor  surface  of  the  moors  which  all 
slope  inwardly  towards  a  central  depression*  somewhere  about  Hackness 
Hall.  On  the  poorest  parts  of  the  moors  we  discover  among  the  short  ling 
weather-bleached  cylindrical  stones  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter  which  may 
have  been  fragments  of  large  Alcyonites.  Beneath  the  soil  lies  a  subsoil  called 
'  a  pan '  which  by  its  retaining  water  in  some  parts  of  the  moors  might  seem 
to  contain  clay  hardened  by  the  oxide  of  iron. 

"  The  Rev.  Wm.  Vernon  in  a  late  chemical  analysis  of  some  of  these  soils 
detected  clay  and  decomposed  basalt,  probably  diluvial ;  as  in  the  black  sand 
in  and  about  the  plantations  pebbles  of  iasper,  porphyiy,  and  other  hard  rocks 
have  been  found.  The  black  sand,  whicn  only  skirts  the  better  cultivated 
land,  certainly  cannot  be  considered  as  the  soil  of  any  bed  in  the  stratification, 
but  may  have  been  washed  off  the  moors. 

"  The  Yellow  Sand  corresponding  with  that  exposed  in  the  north-west  side 
of  Scarborough  Castle  Hill,  and  with  the  same  kind  of  sand  at  Newton,  the 
Rabbit  Warren  at  Locton,  and  the  potato  land  at  Sawdon,  completes  the 
varieties  compnsed  within  the  mass  called  Calcareous  Grit. 

"  It  is  the  pile  of  beds  already  enumerated  which  composes  the  general  range 
of  Tabular  HiUs,  as  those  superadded  on  the  lower  portions  of  the  plain  of 
Calcareous  Grit  ran^e  parallel  to  the  Vale  of  Pickering  to  Hambleton,  and  are 
nowhere  of  great  widtii  except  about  Locton.  It  is  remarkable  that  all  the 
following  superadded  beds  composing  the  pile  called  Coralline  Oolite  seem 
gradually  to  thicken  as  they  decline  towards  the  low  ground,  so  that  their 
terminating  edges  are  cuneated  or  wedge-shaped,  and  therefore  make  no  irre- 
gularities in  the  general  slope  of  the  hills  to  the  south  or  south-east  ;t  they 
preserve  the  same  character  in  a  curved  line  round  the  inner  and  lower  portion 
of  the  plain  of  Hackness  Hills ;  and  on  their  dipping  side  in  the  many  digitated 
ends  of  the  elevated  plain  presented  to  the  Hall  valley  they  end  with  the 
abruptness  common  to  escarpments. 

'*  The  first  and  lowest  distinction  in  the  beds  of  rock  composing  the  thick 
stratum  of  Coralline  Oolite  is  the  Wall  Stone  or  Greystone,  which  in  shallow 
quarries  commonly  rises  in  flat  thin  pieces  for  fence  walls.  Some  are  good 
roadstone.  This  rock  reposing  on  the  yellow  sand  is  covered  with  a  deepish 
soil,  stifE  and  tenacious,  with  few  stones  in  it,  and  those  generally  flat  and  thin. 
It  grows  good  crops  of  oats,  and  seems  kindly  for  grass.  The  soil  of  this 
rock  between  Suffield  and  Silpho,  where  it  is  most  distinguishable  on  the 
cultivated  lands,  seldom  occupies  more  than  one  field  in  breadth ;  it  seems, 
bov/ever,  to  occupy  a  considerable  portion  of  the  cultivated  ridge  between 
Broxa  and  Hackness  Head. 

"  The  Coral  Bed  is  a  more  earthy  bed  reposing  on  the  greystone,  only  about 
PG]  feet  containing  lumps  of  coral  and  small  spongites,  which  distinguish  it 
from  the  coral  over  the  limestone,  and  which  has  been  noticed  before  for 
forming  the  best  land  about  the  three  villages;  and  that  on  the  bes^*'  farms  is 
covered  with  a  soil  so  superior  to  the  one  preceding  that  in  a  pasture  south  of 
Broxa  the  difference  in  tne  herbage  over  the  two  rocks  is  easily  distinguished. 
It  forms  only  a  small  portion  of  soil  under  and  just  around  Broxa.  It  occurs 
north  and  east  of  Silpho,  mostly  north  and  west  of  Tholso  farm,  where  it  pro- 
duces the  long  piece  of  land  called  the  creat  pasture.  South-eastward  it  is 
narrowed  between  the  ravines  and  moors,  out  widened  again  north  of  Suffield. 
It  is  considerably  obscured  about  the  village  by  a  diluvial  covering,  but  in  its 


*  See  Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey.  Explanation  of  Quarter  Sheet  95  N.W., 
pp.  54,  55. 

t  This  is  principally  the  efiect  of  denudation  and  not  of  original  deposition. 
The  Middle  Calcareous  Grit  is  notably  thicker  at  Silpho  than  it  is  further  sooth 
above  Hackness. 
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greatest  and  most  regular  breadth  occupying  many  long  narrow  fields,  it 
was  anciently  distinguished  by  the  name  of  '  Suffield  Ings';  and  about  the 
northernmost  of  the  two  farms  in  Suffield  heights  it  forms  two  larae  and  good 
old  pastures ;  and  the  soil  over  this  bed,  which  is  only  a  parting  oetween  the 
wallstone  and  limestone  of  the  stratum  called  Coralline  Oolite,  wherever  it  is 
in  tilla^,  grows  the  best  wheat.  It  is  remarkable  that  most  of  the  pools  on 
these  hills  for  supplying  stock  with  water  are  in  the  nnne  of  this  stratum 
though  we  cannot  suspect  the  makers  of  them  of  knowing  anything  about 
geology.  *rhe  limestone  occurs  in  several  places  which  we  shall  next  describe, 
it  forms  lover  ground  than  the  preceding  stratum  and  is  about  20  feet  or  more 
in  thickness,  but  which  like  the  former  divisions  of  the  great  rock,  makes  no 
perceptible  difference  in  the  gradually  sloping  surface  of  the  hills,  except  in  its 
naving  a  thinner  soil  thickly  strewed  with  fragments  of  limestone. 

"  The  Limestone  forms  properly  saintfoin  land,  but  from  its  contiguity  to  the 
woods  and  the  thinness  oi  the  soil  in  some  of  its  banks  much  of  it  has  long 
lain  in  sheep  walks ;  bumet  abounds  in  its  herbage,  which  however  forms  a 
great  contrast  with  that  of  the  soil  before  described.  The  limestone  occurs  in 
several  places,  but  nowhere  of  the  full  thickness  of  the  rock,  except  on  the  hill 
■outh  of  Silpho,  as  on  no  other  parts  of  the  limestone  can  the  Melania 
Striatus,  Headingtonesis*  and  the  coral  on  the  top  of  the  rock  be  found. 
This  coral  lies  just  beneath  the  soil  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length  but 
is  soon  covered  with  some  of  the  Upper  Calcareous  Grit  which  on  the  higher 
part  of  three  or  four  fields  producing  a  fine  loamy  soil  like  that  on  the  same 
rock  on  the  border  of  the  low  grouna  in  the  vale  of  Pickering  and  which  is 
there  called  '  Red  land/  and  which  by  good  judges  is  considered  to  be  the 
best  arable  land  in  the  vale.  This  is  the  highest  stratum  on  Hackness  Hills, 
and  from  the  pile  of  rocks  which  support  it  being  of  their  full  thickness 
it  forms  the  highest  interior  land,  but  which  is  much  below  the  marginal 
contour  formed  by  the  Calcareous  Grit  beneath  the  Coralline  Oolite.  Thus,  by 
a  superficial  survey  of  the  characteristic  development  of  each  stratum  I  have 
made  out  the  ranges  and  width  of  a  considerable  pile  of  strata  which  have  also 
been  locally  and  extensively  identified  by  their  organised  fossils,  to  which  as 
they  are  arranged  in  the  Soirborough  Museum,  and  to  the  accounts  published 
hj  Phillips  and  others,  I  must  refer  ;*  and  I  may  add  that  by  the  characteristic 
distinctions  herein  employed  and  others  peculiar  to  the  terminating  edges  of  the 
different  strata  may  geological  maps  of  the  largest  scale  be  made  of  Districts, 
Parishes,  Estates,  or  Farms,  which  by  readily  exhibiting  the  varieties  of  soil  and 
inducing  a  better  knowledge  thereof  would  be  very  interesting  and  instructive 
to  the  owners  and  occupiers  and  generally  beneficial  to  the  agricultural  interest." 

October  2nd,  1830. 

The  map  of  Hackness  here  referred  to  was  lithographed  by  Day  m  1832. f 
The  old  drawing,  which  is  still  in  the  possession  of  the  Tumbull  family,  was 
shown  at  the  *'  Special  Loan  Collection  of  Scientific  Apparatus  "  at  South  Ken- 
sington in  1877,  and  is  thus  described  in  the  "  Catalogue  "  (3rd  Ed.,  p.  823)  :•— 

"  William  Smith's  original  Geological  Map  of  Hackness  Hill,  Yorkshire, 
being  one  of  the  earliest  geological  maps  ever  constructed  on  a  large  scale. 

"  The  maps  of  WiUiam  Smith,  '  the  father  of  English  Geology,'  of  the 
outlying  mass  of  the  Middle  Oolite  at  Hackness,  exhibit  in  a  striking  manner 
the  great  knowledge  of  their  author,  and  the  able  manner  in  which  he  traced 
and  mapped  their  geological  structure,  and  also  pointed  out  its  bearing  on 
the  agriculture  of  the  district.    The  Geological  Survey  Map  of  the  same  area 

Snag  by  its  side  in  the  collection],  while  it  helps  to  form  a  comparison  of 
e  old  and  new  style  of  mapping,  at  the  same  time  shows  that  William  Smith 
was  well  acquainted  with  tne  general  details  of  this  unique  and  somewhat 
obscure  group  of  rocks." 

The  sub-divisions  of  the  strata  adopted  by  Mr.  Smith  in  this  map  and 
memoir,  compared  with  those  employed  by  the  Geological  Survey,  are  shown 
in  the  following  table. 

*  Phfuianella  ttriata,  8ow.,  and  Chemnitzia  heddingtontnsis,  Sf*Wf 
f  There  is  a  copy  of  this  map  iu  the  Scarborough  Museum 
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Tablk  of  Strata  near  Racknbss  showin)^  the  Diviiions  mode  by 
William  Smith  and  those  of  the  Geological  Survky. 


Mr.  Smith'!  Clasninoation. 


Coralline  Oolite 


Calcareoni  Grit 


Claniflcation  adopted  hj  tbe 
Geologic-ftl  Sunrcj. 


'< 


.J 


Upper  CalcareouB  Grit. 


Upper  CalcareoiM  Grit. 


Limestone. 


Spongitc  Corml  Bed. 


Grey  or  WalUtone. 


Reddish  yellow  nand. 


Cherty  bed  of  stone. 


Freestone. 


Oxford  Clay. 


Hackness  Rook. 


U^er      Limestone     and 
Coral  1{ag. 


Middle  Calcareous  Grit. 


Lower     Limestone     with 
Coral  Bed  at  base. 


Passage  Beds  or  Greystone. 


Lower  Calcareous  Grit 
( i*he  different  bands 
noticed,  but  not  classed 
as  divisions.) 


Oxford  Clay. 


Kellaways  Rock. 


Clay. 


Cornbrash. 


Coaiy  Grit. 


Cornbrash        with      dsyf 
abore. 


fistuarine  Seri:*s. 


2. — Extract  from  the  **  Scarborough  Souvbnir,"  1827,  containing  an 
Account  of  the  Means  adopted  for  supplying  Scarborough  with 
Watkr.    From  Notes  supplied  by  William  Smith.* 

The  Reservoir  in  Spring  Hill, 

"  As  the  practical  application  of  knowledge  acquired  from  geology  in  relation 
to  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  man,  in  a  most  essential  article  of  life, 
must  be  c6nsidered  matter  of  importance,  a  detailed  account  of  what  may 


*  The  Scarborough  Souvenir,  by  J.  Cole,  1827.    Also  Phil.  Mag.,  ser.  2,  vol.  i., 
pp.  415-417. 
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be  called  a  geological  Reservoir  of  water  made  in  the  bills  near  Scarborough, 
in  the  dryest  summer  this  country  has  experienced  for  sixty  years,  may  not  be 
unacceptable  to  the  public. 

"  We  know  from  the  annual  variations  of  springs  that  rocks  hold  a  much 
f^reater  quantity  of  water  in  winter  than  in  summer ;  and  we  further  know, 
by  wet  seasons,  that  rocks  periodically  hold  much  more  than  their  annual 
average  uuantity  both  in  winter  and  summer :  and  hence  the  Question  as  to 
the  possioiHty  of  retaining  water  in  rooks  for  summer  use  is  decided  by  the 
annual  ana  periodical  operations  of  nature. 

"  For  the  means  of  altering  or  improving  some  of  these  natural  operations, 
so  as  to  render  the  irregular  quantity  of  water  which  falla^on  the  earth  more 
convenient  to  the  general  purposes  of  man,  we  must  resort  to  geologv ;— to 
find  what  stratum  is  fitting  tor  the  purpose,  and  what  site  in  the  range  thereof, 
what  the  rock  lies  upon ;  what  stratum  or  diluvium  covers  it,  and  the  dip, 
rises,  and  troughs  or  undulations  in  the  Stratum. 

*'  The  practical  operations — as  to  levels,  the  supply,  and  mode  of  finding 
and  retaining  the  Quantity  of  water  required  depends  upon  the  skill  of  a 
practical  Gheologist,  Drainer,  and  Engineer. 

'*  Mr.  Smith  bad  for  many  years  contemplated  the  practicability  of  making 
use  of  rocks  as  subterraneous  reservoirs  of  water,  in  some  cases  extensive 
enough  for  the  use  of  canals  ;  and  once,  in  a  Report  on  Springs,  suggested 
such  a  plan  to  one  of  the  Canal  Companies.  But  for  the  use  of  Towns  and 
dwelling-houses,  many  situations  may  be  found  where  the  joints  of  a  rock 
are  capacious  enough  for  penning  up  winter  water  therein,  for  use  in  summer, 
and  even  in  the  dryest  summers ;  as  many  springs  which  then  fail  produce  a 
superabundant  supply  in  winter.  This  was  the  state  of  the  first  springs, 
anciently  taken  from  the  adjacent  hills  to  supply  the  town  of  Scarborough, 
which  supply  has  been  from  time  to  time  increased  and  improved  at  the 
expense  of  the  Corporation.  Within  a  few  years  new  pipes  have  been  laid  at 
a  great  expense.  Still,  however,  in  the  summer  months,  when  there  is  much 
company  in  the  town,  water  was  deficient,  and  the  Commissioners  for  im- 
proving the  town  undertook  to  search  for  more  water  in  the  hillsides  about 
one  mile  and  a  half  distant. 

*'  In  the  month  of  May  1826,  a  small  quantity  was  found  to  issue  from  a 
borehole  made  several  years  since  for  draining  the  land.  On  cutting  an  open 
channel  up  to  this  the  discharge  increased,  and  at  the  depth  of  9  or  10  leet 
amounted  to  24  hogsheads  per  hour.  This  encouraged  them  to  proceed,  and 
the  channel  under  Mr.  Smith's  direction  was  deepened  4  feet,  when  the  dis- 
charge became  for  some  time  50  or  60  hogsheads  per  hour.  Suspecting  from 
an  intermediate  and  subsequent  diminution  that  we  had  drawn  off  a  conOned 
stock  of  water,  and  that  the  regular  run  of  the  spring  at  the  end  of  a  dry 
summer  might  not  be  found  sufi^ient,  he  suggested  the  idea  of  damming  up 
the  produce  of  this  spring  in  Winter  for  Smnmer  use,  as  their  previous  supply 
was  more  than  sufficient  for  the  town  in  winter.  The  circumstances  were 
favourable  for  the  purpose,  as  there  was  no  other  known  issue  of  water  from 
the  rock  in  that  hiU,  which  is  about  a  mile  long,  narrow  on  the  top,  and 
insulated  in  al]  the  upper  portions  of  its  stratification.  The  same  rock  is  not 
opened  or  known  anywhere  else  on  these  hillsides,  but  in  a  deep  valley  which 
separates  the  insular  hill  from  the  main  and  higher  hill  of  Palsgrave  Moor. 

"In  the  upper  end  of  that  valley  a  spring  was  opened  several  years  since 
in  the  same  kind  of  rock,  and  with  a  declivity  of  30  or  40  feet  brought  round 
the  south  end  of  the  insular  hill  near  to,  and  high  enough  to  run  into,  the 
opening  made  to  the  new  spring. 

"  This  was  sufficient  to  prove  the  general  rise  of  the  rock  westerly  in  the 
base  of  the  insular  hill,  and  beneath  an  isthmus  connected  with  the  main  ridge 
of  Palsgrave  Moor  and  Seamer  Beacon,  'i'he  rock  in  which  the  spring  was 
found  is  a  yellowish  fine-grained  crumbly  sandstone,  in  thick  beds,  with  open 
irony  joints,  the  same  as  in  the  Cliff  south  of  Scarborough  Spa,  and  which 
from  the  quantity  of  carbonaceous  matter  it  oontains  is  here  called  coaly 
grit.* 


*  Upper  Estuarine  Series. 
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"  From  the  identification  of  rocks  in  the  series  above  and  below  it,  thli 
sandstone,  with  its  overlyinf(  and  alternating  clays,  is  analogous  in  position 
to  the  clay,  sand,  and  sandstone,  between  the  cornbrash  and  great  oolite 
rocks.* 

"The  rock  at  the  depth  of  10  feet  was  found  covered  with  regular  clay 
about  4  feet  thick ;  in  this  a  mark  of  coal  and  a  thin  bed  of  hard  stone  full 
of  imperfect  vegetable  impressions,  and  up  to  the  surface  a  tenacious  slidden 
clay.  By  boring  through  the  rock,  it  was  found  to  be  10  feet  thick  lying 
on  clay. 

"  The  channel,  excavated  up  to  the  spring,  about  30  or  40  yards  long,  and 
15  feet  deep  at  the  upper  end,  was  entirelv  in  a  very  tenacious  clay  partly 
diluvial,  with  a  few  rounded  stones  in  it  deeply  covered  by  slidden  clay. 
Within  4  feet  of  the  edge  of  the  rock  lay  gravel  (deeply  covered  also  with  slidden 
clay),  consisting  of  large  and  small  pebbles  of  whinstone,  granite,  mountain* 
limestone,  which  gravel,  between  the  clay  and  the  &ce  of  the  rock,  tapered 
downward  to  nothing  in  the  bottom  of  the  excavation. 

"  About  2  yards  within  the  edge  of  the  rock  (which  was  nearly  as  upright 
as  a  wall),  a  basin  6  feet  wide  and  4  feet  deep  was  excavated  to  receive  the 
water  flowing  from  the  joints  of  the  rock.  Cast-iron  pipes,  branching  from 
the  wain  line  of  pipes,  were  laid  up  to  this  basin,  to  receive  the  regular  flow  of 
the  spring,  which  at  the  end  of  summer  was  reduced  to  lesa  than  6  hogsheads 
per  hour.  The  clay  channel,  in  the  bottom  of  which  the  pipes  were  liud,  was 
refilled  with  cla^  and  puddled,  so  that  no  water  could  paM  Arom  the  rock  but 
through  the  pipes.  The  end  of  the  last  pipe  was  closed,  and  a  vertical 
aperture  made  receiving  the  run  of  the  spring. 

"  No  further  contrivance  was  required  for  stopping  the  water  and  damming 
it  up  in  the  rock  than  an  open  vercical  pipe  ground  to  fit  tight  into  the  aper- 
ture in  the  horizontal  pipe ;  and  this  to  the  height  of  four  feet  was  done  by 
pieces  of  pipe,  each  a  foot  in  length,  tight*fitting  one  into  another  for  con- 
venience of  wholly  or  partially  damming  or  drawing  off  the  stored  water  as 
occasion  may  require ;  the  surplus  being  allowed  to  run  in  at  the  top  of  the 
pipe.  After  rainy  days  in  the  beginning  of  November  last,  thosie  four  short 
pieces  of  pipe  were  put  in  one  after  anoUier,  and  found  to  dam  up  the  water 
in  the  joints  of  the  rock  to  a  height  of  four  feet,  which,  from  the  quantity 
wasted  last  summer  during  the  progress  of  the  works,  was  calculated  to  contain 
five  thousand  hogsheads ;  witn  the  top  of  the  vertical  pipe  since  closed, 
and  subsequently  the  main  iron  pipe,  the  whole  of  the  water  from  those  parts 
becomes  forced  into  the  cavities  of  the  rock,  and  has  stood  through  the  winter 
from  12  to  14  feet  deep,  or  10  feet  higher  at  the  spring  than  was  calculated 
upon  penning  it. 

"  Thus,  if  a  depth  of  4  feet  gives  5,000  hogsheads— 

"8  may  give  10,000. 
"  12  feet  give  15,000. 

''  But  from  temporary  variations  in  the  height,  caused  by  water  drawn  off  at 
valves  placed  in  the  pipes  to  cleanse  them  of  a  red  sediment,  and  also  from 
the  quantity  which  ran  off  at  different  depths  while  opening  the  spring,  we 
cannot  expect  the  quantity  in  the  rock  to  increase  in  proportion  to  the  height ; 
but  if  eight  or  ten  thousand  hogsheads  should  thence  be  obtained  or  enough 
to  fill  the  great  arched  reservoir  newly  built,  then,  in  thcsummer,  the  contents 
of  the  subterraneous  reservoir,  made  at  such  a  Uttle  expense,  will  be  a  great 
acquisition  to  the  town  of  Scarborough. 

"  Since  the  last  season,  a  Reservoir,  capable  of  containing  four  thousand 
hogsheads,  has  been  formed  under  the  superintendence  of  that  able  Exigineer, 
Mr.  Smith,  on  the  St.  I'homas*  grounds,  and  very  near  the  site  of  the  Church 
formerly  dedicated  to  that  martyr,  which  was  totallv  demolished  by  the  fire 
firom  the  garrisofi  during  the  siege  of  the  Castle  in  the  year  1644." 

This  reservoir  was  18  feet  deep,  covered  by  a  dome  40  feet  span  and  20  feet 
high ;  said  to  be  the  largest,  so  defended,  at  that  time,  in  the  kingdom. 


*  Grey  Limestone  Series. 
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Vnaly«x8  and  Particulars  of  Spbinos,  communicated  by  Messrs.  Fairbank  and 

Son,  Civil  Engineers,  Driffield. 
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All  the  above  analyses  are  by  J.  Baynes,  Hull,  except  No.  10  which  is  by 
Messrs.  Broadbent  and  Boyce. 

No.  1.  Issues  from  behind  the  Hall,  Kirkham  Abbey,  and  consequently 
from  near  the  base  of  the  Lower  Oolite.  '*  A  pure  water  but  very 
hard.  It  is  well  fitted  for  drinking  purposes,  but  will  be  found 
wasteful  for  washing." 

No.  2.  From  the  well  of  the  M.  W.  Water  Co.  sunk  in  the  Chalk  close  to 
the  railway  about  a  mile  E.  of  M.  W.  The  water  probably  issues 
from  the  junction  of  the  Lias  clavs  with  the  overlying  ChaUc.  "  A 
sample  of  water  of  high  degree  of  purity." 

No.  3.  A  spring  opposite  the  Farm  House.  Probably  from  the  Middle 
Lias,  but  through  a  thin  covering  of  Boulder  Clay.  "  A  water  of 
high  degree  of  purity.'* 

No.  4.  From  a  boring  m  "  Bog  Field,"  about  300  yards  east  of  Banks 
Farm.  From  the  Boulder  Clay  overlying  Lias,  probably  from 
the  Middle  Lias.  "  A  water  of  extraordinary  degree  of  purity." 
Issues  from  three  3-in.  boreholes  at  the  rate  of  54,648  gallons  per 
24  hours  (April  1891).  This  is  the  water  selected  for  the  supply 
of  the  town  of  Easingwold. 

Ko.  5.  Issues  from  near  the  base  of  the  Lower  Oolites.  "  A  water  of 
extraordinary  degree  of  purity." 

No.  6.  Issues  from  the  base  of  the  Chalk  overlying  Elimeridge  Clav.  "  A 
water  of  average  degree  of  purity,  and  well  adapted  for  drinking 
and  domestice  purposes." 

Nos.  7  and  8.  Issues  from  sand  and  gravel  overlying  the  Cave  Oolite,  lliis 
water,  as  well  as  several  other  wells  near  here,  is  so  seriously 
contaminated  from  sewage  filtration  as  to  be  totally  unfit  for 
domestic  purposes. 

No.  9.  Issues  from  the  Coralline  Oolite  where  it  is  faulted  against  the 
Kimeridge  Clay.  "  This  is  a  very  hard  water  of  average  degree  of 
purity."     Discharges  380.000  gallons  in  24  hours  (Dec.  1889). 

No.  10.  Springs  at  the  side  of  Ridings  Beck  near  Little  Givendale ;  issuing 
from  the  base  of  the  Chalk  at  its  junction  with  the  underlying 
Lias  clays.  This  water  contains  in  addition  to  that  mentioned 
above  1  *  68  of  Nitrates,  and  8  *  12  of  Carbonates.  "  It  is  a  wat«r 
of  excellent  purity."  Four  of  these  springs  yielded  106,464 
gallons  in  24  hours  (Jan.  1891),  but  were  stated  to  be  exceptionally 
low  for  the  time  of  year. 
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4. — Whitby  Water  Supply,  communicated  by  W.  H.  Sinclair. 
Analysia  by  Prof.  Attfield,  of  the  Hazel  Head  Springs,  Egton  High  Moor. 
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These  springs  issue  from  the  Lower  Oolite  some  distance  to  the  south  of 
Grosmont,  and  the  water  is  conveyed  in  pipes  to  an  open  reservoir  at  Randay 
Mere  capable  of  containing  12,000,000  gallons.  "The  water  is  dear  and 
bright,  is  remarkably  pure,  has  comparatively  little  hardness,  and  altogether 
is  of  excellent  quality  for  drinking  purposes,  general  household  use,  and  all 
manufacturing  operations.'' 
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N.B.-^Nam«9  of  Persons  (authors,  ohservem,  and  informants)  are  in  small  capitals 
Names  of  Fossils  of  which  there  are  figures  are  in  itaHa, 


Abbey  Heads,  Bosedale,  Ironstone  Series 
near,  118. 

Abbott,  J.,  on  the  North  Grimston 
Cement,  468. 

Aeklam,  5 ;  Lower  Lias  at,  67  ;  Dogger 
at,  176  ;  Lower  Estuarine  Series  at, 
191;  Millepore  Bed  at,  214;  Middle 
Oolites  at,  &7S,  299;  Lower  Calc. 
Grit  at,  307,  812,  814  ;  Kimeridge 
CUy  at,  377. 

Beck,  Jet  Shales  in,  141. 

Acre  House,  near  Kilbnm,  Hydraulic 
Limestone  at,  203. 

Agricultural  Geology,  476-485 ;  W. 
Smith  on,  509. 

Ainthorpe,  Eskdale,  Whinstone  at,  462. 

Airy  Hill,  near  Skelton,  Main  Seam 
near,  124. 

Airyholme,  near  Wiganthorpe,  Mille- 
pore bed  at,  213. 

Aislaby,  Upper  Lias  at,  145 ;  Dogger 
at,  168;  Lower  Estuarine  Series  at, 
186 ;  Building  stone  of,  467. 

—  near  Pickering,  6 ;  Ck>ral  Rag  at, 
350. 

Alaria  trifida^  Phil.,  279. 

Alder  Wood,  near  Liyerton,  Moor  Grit 
in,  240. 

Allan  Tofts,  near  Goathland,  Coal  at, 
459. 

Allerston,  6;  Oxford  Clay  at,  297; 
Lower  Calc  Grit  at,  810 ;  Limestones 
at,  827,  847,  364;  Kimeridge  Clay 
at,  375,  484  ;  disturbance  at,  364,  416, 
493  I  graTel  terrace  at,  424. 

—  High  Moor,  Kellaways  Rock  on, 
283,  496 ;  Peat  on,  480. 

Allibov,  T.,  sections  oonmiunicated  by, 
122,  142,  292 ;  analysis  of  line  from, 
471. 

AlluTial  soil,  484. 

Alnm,  452-455. 

Shale,  115,  181-185, 187, 189, 140, 

145,  146. 

•— *  works,  ancient,  452. 

AmmoniU$  tMUentan*,  Ton  Booh.,  378. 

•—  anffuiaiuM,  Schlot,  64. 

—  armaiut,  Sow.,  69, 
_ .  BakeruB,  d'Orb.,  279. 
— -—  bi/rons,  Brug.,  143. 


Ammonite*  biplex,  Sow.,  378. 

Bveklandi,  Sow.,  64. 

capricomui,  Schlot.,  69. 

communis.  Sow.,  143. 

cordaiuM,  Sow.,  305. 

cornucopia,  Y.  &  B.,  143. 

crenatus,  Brug.,  293. 

Duncani,  Sow.,  279. 

eUgmut,  Y.  &  B.,  143. 

eudo,vu3,  d'Orb.,  378. 

ffraveaianut,  d*Orb.,  378. 

heterogenet,  Y.  &  B.,  69. 

humphrieMiattus,  Sow.,  229. 

inttyfiM,  Schub.,  143. 

Koenigi,  Sow.,  279. 

maerocephaiutf  Schlot,  267. 

margariiatut,  Montf.,  97. 

modiolariSf  Lnid.,  279. 

Murchisona,  Sow.,  155. 

oxgnohiM,  Qoenst.,  64. 

perarmaiua.  Sow.,  305. 

plicatiiis.  Sow.,  345. 

rarico8taiu$,  Ziet,  64.  , 

serpentinuMt  Rein.,  143^ 

apinahu,  Brug.,  97. 

Amount  of  ironstone  worked  in  Cleve- 
land, 440  ;  in  Rosedale,  449. 

workable  ironstone,  451. 

Ampleforth,  7 ;  Grey  Limestone  near, 
247 ;  Middle  Oolites  at,  288,  298, 312, 
821,  382,  341,  356;  Kimeridge  Clay 
at,  375  ;  Scenery  at,  416. 

Beacon,  Upper  Limestone  at,  353. 

Collage,  Calc.  Grit  at,  332 ;  Upper 

Limestone  near,  353;  building  stones 
of,  465. 

Analysis  of  Alnm  Shale,  455. 

Cement,  468,  469. 

Deposit  from  the  IiOBftone   for- 

naces,  473. 

Eller  Beck  Ironstone,  450,  451. 

Fossil  wood,  448. 

Gas,  474. 

Ironstone,  Cauldwell,  121. 

—  Ironstone  Seams,  443-446,  448. 

— -  Limestone,  469-471. 

a  mineral  substance  in  the  Millo- 

pore  Bed,  475. 

Scarbroite,  475. 

Fil^  Spa,  503. 

— —  Guisbrongh  Spa,  503. 

Scarborough  Spa,  501. 
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Analyiiis  of  Water,  Brough,  517. 

Cloaghton,  497. 

Crosby  Cote,  504. 

EaHingwold,  617. 

Egton    High    Moor    (Htizel 

Head  Springs),  518. 

Elloughton,  517. 

Jugger  Howe  Beck,  498. 

■  -«—  Kepwick,  505. 

Kirkham  Abbey,  517. 

Malton,  495. 

Market  Weighton,  517. 

Norton,  517. 

Pocklington,  517. 

Scalby,  497. 

Scarborough,  498,  497. 


Wbinstone,  46S. 


Ancient  Alum  Works,  452. 

British    Settlements,"    So-called, 

189,  985,  434. 

Fortifications,  809. 

Ironstone  Workings,  197,  198,  288, 

248,  484. 
Animal  matter  in  the  Lias,  Influence  of, 

889. 
Anglo-Parisian  basin,  888. 
Angram  Grange,  near  Cozwold,    Hy- 
draulic Limestone  at,  208. 
Anticlinal  axis,  864,  412,  419,  421,  427. 
Apple  Garth  Hall,  Glaisdale,  Dogger  at, 

167. 
Appleton-le-Moor,    7;    Middle  Oolites 

near,  829,  840,  470. 
Appleton-le-Street,  6  ;  Calcareous  Grit 

and  Limestone  of,  812,818,  322,  328, 

882,  841,  858. 
Appletree    Hurst,   Bilsdale,    Ironstone 

Series  at,  107. 
Aragonite  in  fossil  shells,  887. 
Archy  Crag,  Wheeldale  Gill,  Eller  Beck 

Bed  near,  197. 

Arden  Hall,  near  Hawnby,  Kellaways 

Rock  at,  286 ;  Oxford  Clay  at,  297. 
Area  of  the  district,  8. 

Amcliffe  Woods,  near  Osmotherley, 
Sandy  Series  in,  98  ;  Ironstone  Series 
in,  110. 

Amecliffe  Wood,  Eskdale,  "  Pits  "  near, 
198,  285,  scenery  near,  480. 

Ams  Gill,  Snilesworth  Moor,  Alum  Shale 
in,  146;  Dogger  in,  173;  Eller  Beck 
Bed  near,  202. 

Artesian  wells,  487-499. 

Akundel,  J.,  well  communicated  by, 
325. 

Askew  Rigg,  near  Lastingham,  Kella- 
ways Rock  at,  M84. 

«•  Astarte  bed,"  380. 

Aitarte  eiegan»,  Sow.,  155. 

Atlay  Bank,  Kepwick,  Dodger  in,  173 ; 
Grey  Limestone  near,  246. 

Attfield,  J.,  analyses  of  water  by,  493, 

497,  498,  518. 
Attwood,  — ,  discovery  of  ironstone  by, 

436. 
Auburn  Hill,  near  Malton,  old  ralley  at, 

424. 


AnsTBN,  R.  A.  C.  Gk)Dwiif-,  on  the 

position  of  land  during   the   Oolitic 

period,  388,  398. 
Arens  Wood,  near  Girrick,  denudation 

at,  430. 
Avicuta  braamburienM,  Phil.,  229. 
-- —  ci/anipes,  Y.  &  B.,  97. 
'       echinata.  Sow.,  267. 
Avicula  or  Bottom  Seam  of  IrooEtone, 

75,  77,  80,  84,  94, 101-103,  105,  107- 

114,  123,  141,443,451. 
**  Avicula  shales  "  of  the  Combrash,  278. 
Ayton  in  Cleveland,  Lower  Uaa  at,  63 ; 

Wbinstone  at,  460. 
near   Scarborough,   6,  326 ;  Coral 

Rag  at,  846,  401,  464 ;  Swallowholes 

at,  425,  492  ;  Derwent  at,  484. 
Cottage  (Cleveland),  Sandy  Series 

near,  91. 
— —  Forge,  Kellaways   Rock  at,   288 ; 

date  of  working,  434. 
Quarry,  Coral  Bag  at,  846  j  Dr. 

Wright  on,  402. 

B. 

Bagby,  Lower  Lias  at,  66. 

Bagdale  Dike,  Westerdale,  Sandy  Series 

at,  96. 
Baonall,  — ,  analyses  of  ironstone  from, 

450. 
Bakestone  Gill,  Bilsdale,  Shales  of,  472. 
«  Ball  beds "  of  the  Lower  Calcareous 

Grit,  307,  808. 
Bank  House,  near  Ayton  in  Clevelaod, 

Wbinstone  at,  461. 
Beck,  Glaisdale,  Middle  Lias 

in,  115;  Dogger  in,  168. 
Wood,  Hovingham,  Calc.  Grit  at, 

312. 
Barf  Hill,  near  Topcliffe,  Lower  I^ias  at, 

66  ;  Middle  Lias  at,  112. 
Thirkleby,    Grey   Limestone 

at,  248. 
Bamaby  Moor,  Grey  Limestone  on,  243. 
Bambydale,  near  Mickleby,  Moor  Grit 

at,  255. 
Bamby  Tofts,  Grey  Limestone  at,  289. 
Bamsdiff,    Hackness    Hills,,  Estuarine 

Series  at,  5 10 ;  Kellaways  Rock  at,  51 1. 
Barrow,  G.,  on  the  Lower  Lias,  55, 

60-63  ;  Descriptions  by,  85,  123,  1^5. 

158,  183,  224,  234,  255,  271,  284,  427, 

441,  460 ;  on  the  Eller  Beck  Bed,  197  ; 

on  the  amount  of  workable  ironstone, 

451,  452. 
Bartou-le-Street,   Limestones     at,    332, 

358. 

Hill,  Lower  Lias  at,  67.' 

Barytes,  474. 

Basaltic  dike,  460-468. 

Basedale,  Ironstone  in,  118;  Jet  Rock 

in,  145  ;  Dog^r  in,  169  ;  Coal  in,  198, 

46ii ;  Grey  Lim<rstone  near,  241. 
*'  Basement  Beds,"  177. 
**Bath  Oolite"  of  PhiUipt,  206,  238. 
Battersby  Crags,  Lias  at,  92, 139 ;  Lower 

Oolite  at,  418. 
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Bay  Ness,  Hobin  Hood's   Bar,    Alum 
Sbaleat,  ]33. 

—  Town,  Sandy  Series  at,  88 ;  Mille- 
pore  bed  near,  211. 

Baynes,  J.,  analyses  of  water  by,  493, 

495,  498,517. 
Beacon  Bank,  Husthwaite,  Dogger  in, 

174. 

Hill,  Borrowby,  Dogger  at,  178. 

— near  Whitby,  Moor  Grit  at, 

255. 
-^—  House,  Amplefortb,  Upper  Lime- 
stone at,  358,  856. 

Scar,  Amcliffe,  Dogger  in,  172. 

Bran,  W.,  12,  14,  180,  269,  375. 

Beck  Hole,  near  Goatbland,  Dogger  at, 

167. 
Plantation,  Bransdale,  Sandy  Series 

in,  96. 
Beekite,  380. 
Bblchsr,  H.,  and  —  Wilson  on  tbe 

Grosmont  ironstone,  436. 
'*  Belenmite  marls,'*  50. 
"Belenmite  rock,"  286. 
Belemnites  clavatus,  Blainv.,  69. 
-^—  hiuiahUf  Blainv.,  298. 
tubularis,  Y.  &  B.,  138. 

Voltzii,  Phil.,  138. 

Bell,  — ,  section  communicated  by,  115. 
Bbll,  I.  L.,  analyses  of  ironstone  from, 

444. 
Bill  Brothers,  borings  at  Skelton  by, 

225. 
Bell  End  Houses,  Uosedale,  Ironstone 

Series  near,  118. 
Bell  Heads,  Silpho,  Upper  Limestone  at, 

347. 
Belman  Bank,  Guisbrough,  Sandy  Series 

at,    91 ;    Ironstone    Series    at,    105 ; 

Upper  Lias  at,  139. 
Quarry,  Estuarine  Series  at, 

186. 
Benjy  House,  Westerdale,  ironstone  near, 

72. 
Bewick,  J.,  18 ;  ironstone  in  the  Murk 

Esk,  197  ;  coal  in  Newton  Dale,  224 

examination   of  the  coast,  435,  436 

ironstone  at  Grosmont,  441,  448,  451 

building  stone,  466. 
Bibliographical  account,  7-22. 
Bickley,  Combrash    at,  270 ;    Passage 

Beds  at,  820 ;  Lower  Limestone  at, 

327. 
Biggersdale      Hole,      near      Sandsend, 

Dogger  at,  160. 
Bilsdale,  4  ;  Lower  Lias  in,  72 ;  Middle 

Lias  in,  92,  io7  ;  Upper  Lias  in,  139  ; 

Dogger  in,  158,  165,  166,  171 ;  Lower 

Estuarine   Series   in,   188,  418,  472; 

Eller  Beck  Bed  in,  200,  201  ;  Coal  in, 

226,   459;  Grey   Limestone   in,    244, 

245  ;  Upper  Estuarine  Series  in,  258 ; 

Combrash  near,  271,  272  ;  Kellaways 

Rock   near,   284,   286;  Lower    Calc. 

Grit  near,  310;  Ironstone   in,    434; 

Jet  in,  457. 
Birchwath   Gill,   Egton   Grange,    Elier 

Beck  Bed  in,  197. 

B    618<8. 


Birdforth,  Coal  at,  189.  227,  459. 

Birdsall,  7 ;  Oxford  Clay  at,  299 ;  Cal- 
careous Grit  at,  307,  314,  323,  362 ; 
Cementstone  at,  368,  869,  464,  468; 
Scenery  at,  417;  Eimeridge  Clay  at, 
472. 

—  Quarry,  466. 

Birk  Head  Beck,  Mnlgrave,  Grey  Lime- 
stone in,  242. 

Bishop  Wilton,  Overlap  at,  141. 

Bitch  Hill  Beck,  Hinderwell,  Grey  Lime- 
stone in,  239. 

Bitumen,  458, 459. 

Origin  of,  889. 

Black  Beck,  Basedale,  Dogger  in,  169. 

Black  Cli£P,  Speeton,  Portlandian  beds 
at,  380. 

Blackdale  Plantation,  Millepore  bed  at, 
212. 

Black  Hambleton,  4  ;  Combrash  at,  972; 
Kellaways  Rock  at,  286  ;  Oxford  Clay 
at,  297;  Calc.  Grit  at,  306,  311; 
physical  character  of,  416. 

'*  Black  Hard  **  seam  of  ironstone,  447, 
448. 

Black  Intake,  Rogedale,  Dogger  near, 
170. 

Black  Nab,  near  Whitby,  Jet  Rock  near, 
129,  138. 

"  Black  Posts,**  350,  35L 

Blake,  Prof.  J.  F.,  21,  23 ;  on  the 
Lower  Lias,  33,  68;  on  the  Middle 
Lias,  119;  on  the  Upper  Lias,  141 ; 
fault  at  Sancton,  216;  Kellaways 
Rock,  289  ;  use  of  the  term  Corallian, 
300  ;  on  fossil  sponges,  306 ;  on  the 
Kimeridge  Clay,  372, 380,  382  ;  385. 

Blake,  J.  F.,  and  W.  H.  Hudleston, 
2 1 ;  use  of  the  term  Corallian,  300 ; 
on  the  Lower  Corallian,  302,313,319, 
322,  326-331  ;  on  the  Upper  Coral- 
lian, 338-340,  342,  344,  346-850,852- 
366,  368. 

Blakey  House,  Famdale,  Coal  at,  459. 

Moor,  Farndale,  Dogger  on,  170; 

Coal  on,  226. 

-  Allerston,  Kellaways  Rock  on, 


288. 


Topping,  Allerston,  Calc.  Grit,  at, 

809  ;  outlier  of,  414. 
Blansby  Park,  Middle  Calc.  Grit  at,  840. 
Blea  Hill,  Wbinstone  at,  462. 
Beck,   Grey    Limestone  in, 

235. 

Bigg,  Combrash  at,  271. 

Wyke,   Upper  Lias   at,  188,  136, 


187;  Blea  Wyke  Beds  at,  151,  152; 
Dogger  at,  154,  156  ;  Lower  Estuarine 
Senes  at,  183,  184,  192;  Millepore 
Bed  at,  210;  Coal  at,  222;  Grey 
Limestone  at,  282, 233 ;  denudation  at, 
412. 

Beds,  17,  149-158,  389. 

Blende,  473. 

Bloody  Beck,  Harwooddale,  Grey  Lime- 
stone in,  233. 

Blow  Gill,  Hawnby  Moor,  Eller  Beck 
Bed  in,  202; 
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Blowers  of  Gas,  474. 

Blown  Sand^  479,  484. 

Blue  Beck,  Egton,  Dogger  in,  167. 

Blue  Bell  Trough,  Sandy  Series  in,  92  ; 
Ironstone  Series  in,  106  ;  Upper  Lias 
in,  139;  Eller  Beck  Bed  in,  200. 

'*  Blue  Lias  Lime,"  368,  468. 

"Blue  Limestone  **  of  Young  and  Bird, 
228. 

Blue  Scar,  near  Grosmout,  Lower  Lias 
in,  70 ;  Middle  Lias  in,  95. 

— ,  Scugdale,  Dogger  at,  172. 

"  Blue  Wick  Sands,"  191. 

Bogmire  Gill,  Helmsley  Moors,  Coal  in, 
226 ;  Grey  Limestone  in,  244. 

BoLOKOW  AND  VAoonAN,  progrcss  of 
iron  manufacture  under,  436-439. 

Boltby,  Dogger  at,  174,  436;  Lower 
Estuarine  Series  at,  189 ;  Grey  Lime- 
stone at,  246 ;  Kellaways  Bock  at, 
287  ;  Calcareous  Grit  at,  311. 

-^—  Moor,  Upper  Estuarioe  Series  on, 
259  ;  Combrash  of,  272. 

•—  Scar,  Section  in,  311 ;  Limestone 
in,  331,  332. 

Bonfield  Gill,  Helmsley  Moor,  Kller 
Beck  Bed  in,  200 ;  Grey  Limestone 
in,  244. 

Boosbeck,  6  ;  Eller  Beck  Bed  at,  196  ; 
preglacial  valley  of,  428,  430,  431. 

Boring  near  Brantingham,  122. 

—  at  Ebberston,  375. 
at  Filey,  375. 

—  at  Irton,  488,  492. 

—  at  Maybecks,  187. 

—  on  Osmotherley  Moor,  189. 
at  Buswarp,  185. 

at  Wass,  376. 

Borrowby,  Lower  Lias  at,  65;  Upper 
Lias  at,  140 ;  Dogger  at,  173 ;  Out- 
lier of ,  410;  scenery  near,  415;  soil 
near,  478* 

Beck,  near  Hinderwell,  denudation 

of,  429. 

—  Dale,  Dogger  near,  162  ;  Estuarine 
Series  near,  186 ;  Grey  Limestone 
near,  239. 

Boscar  Grange,  near  Easingwold,  Middle 

Lias  near,  119. 
Bottom,  or  Avicula,  Seam  of  Ironstone, 

75,  77,  80,  84,  101,  103,  116,  441. 
Boulby,  4  ;  Lower  Lias  at,  58  f  Middle 

Lias  at,  84 ;  Upper  Lias  at,  138. 
— -  Alum  Works,  Lower  Lias  at,  89  ; 

Middle  Lias  at,  102 ;  Upper  Lias  at, 

130,  134  ;  Dogger  at,  163. 

—  Cliff,  Ironstone  Series  in,  102,  435. 
Boulder  Clay,  Distribution  of  Uie,  2, 431, 

432. 

Boundaries  of  the  district,  3. 

Bow  Bridge,  Bosedale,  Sandy  Series  at,96. 

Bower,  J.  A.,  on  jet,  455,  456,  457 ; 
on  oil,  475. 

Bowforth,  Hodge  Beck,  Eimeridge  Clay 
at,  875. 

Brackenbury  Wyke,  near  Staithes,  Sec- 
tion at,  83;  Ironstone  Series  near, 
101 ;  Upper  Lias  at,  126. 
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Brandsby,  7 ;  Lower  Lias  at,  67 ;  Middle 

Lias  at,    119;  Upper  Lias  at,  141; 

Grey    Limestone    at,     248 ;    Upper 

Estuarine  Beds  at,  2.^9 ;  Scenery  at, 

416;  gravel  at,  478. 
"  ^andsby  roadstone,"  248,  463. 
Brandy  Hole,  Hawsker,  coal  at,  192. 
Bransdale,  Lower  Lias  in,  72;  Middle 

Lias  in,  96,  118  ;  Upper  Lias  in,  146; 

Dogger  in,  170;  Eller  Beck  Bed  in, 

200 ;  Grey  Limestone  in,  244 ;  Iron* 

stone  in,  434. 
Brantingham,  Kellaways  Book  at,  291 ; 

soil  near,  479. 
Grange,  Section  at,  122 ;    Dogger 

at,  176  ;  Millepore  bed  at,  216. 

Thorpe,  Kellaways  Rock  at,  292. 

Brauns,  D.,  cla8sification  of,  25,  276. 
Breck  House,  Bilsdale,  Ironstone  Series 

at,  109. 
Brewster  Hill,   Ryedale,    Grey    Lime- 
stone at,  245. 
Bricks  and  Brick  Clay,  472. 
Bride  Stone«,  Lockton  Moor,  Passage 

beds  at,  320. 
« British  Settlements,"   So-called,  139, 

285. 
Britton  Wood,  near  Brandsby,  Middle 

Lias  at,  119. 
Broadbbmt  and    Botce,    analysis  of 

water  by,  517. 
Brocka  Beck,  Goathland,  Grey  Lime- 
stone in,  236. 
Brockholes,  Kirkby  Knowle,  Estuarine 

Series  at,  222;  Grey  Limestone  at, 

246;  landslip  at,  414. 
Brodik,  Kbv.  p.  B.,  19. 
Brompton,    6;    Lower     Limestone  at, 

326,  327  ;  Middle  Calc.  Grit  at,  338  ; 

Upper     Limestone     at,    346,     347 ; 

Spring  at,  425. 

Moors,  Passage  Beds  on,  315. 

Spring,  490,  491. 

BsoNONiART,  A.  T.,  on  fossil  plants,  181, 

219. 
Broom  House,  near  Ugthorpe,  Kella- 
ways Kock  at,  285. 
Broomflat,  Raisdale,  Sandy  Series  at, 

93. 
Brotton,  6  ;  Ironstone  at,  103, 124,  441 ; 

Dogger  at,  164;  Eller  Beck  Bed  at, 

195 ;  Grey  Limestone  at,  240. 
Brough-on-the-H umber,  13  ;  Borings  at, 

144;    Millepore   Bed    at,   215,    216; 

Limestone  at,  467,  471 ;  Analysis  of 

springs  at,  517. 
Brough  Scalp,  216. 
Brow  Alum  Quarry  and  Works,  Bobin 

Hoods    Bay,    Middle    Lias    at,  86; 

Upper  Lias  at,  133,  138. 
Brown  Hill,  Eskdale,  Kellaways  Bock 

on,  286. 

Bigg,  Combrash  at,  971. 

Brows  Quarry,  Malton,  822,  466. 
Broxa,  Coral  Bed  at,  327 ;  W.  Smith  on 

the  geology  of,  508,  510-512. 

BUGKLAND,  PbOF.    W.,    U«    18  {  CD    t)»^ 

Vale  of  Pickering,  424.. 
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BUCKIUN,  S.  S.»  22. 

fiagthorpe  Beck,  Lower  Lias  in,  68. 

BaUding  Stone,  464-467. 

Bnlmer,  7;    JDk>gger    near,    175;    Hy- 

draobo  Limestone  at,  204 ;  Millepore 

bed  at,  213. 
BuABURT,  Sib  C.  J.  F.,  on  fossil  plants, 

181. 
Bomiston,  6. 

-— ~'  Cliffs,  Estuarine  Series  of,  255. 
Burnt  House,  Rjedide,  EUer  Beck  Bed 

at,  202. 
Bnrrow  Greens,  Sandy  Series  at,  91 ; 

Ironstone  Series  at,  105. 
Burtis  Wood,  near  Wass,  Grey  Lime- 
stone at,  247. 
Barton  Head,  4,  5  ;  Sandy  Series  at,  92  ; 

Upper  Lias  at,  139 ;   Inferior  Oolite 

at,  188 ;  Anticline  at,  419. 
— >  Howe,  Eller  Beck  Bed  near,  199. 
Bortree    House,    near  Birdforth,   Coal 

at,  227  ;  Grey  Limestone  at,  248. 
Bur-tree   Lane,    Danby    Dale,    Sandy 

Series  in,  96. 
Burythorpe,  7 ;     Hydraulic  Limestone 

at,  204 ;  Millepore  bed  at,  214,  249  ; 

Kellaways  Hock  near,  289;    Oxford 

Clay  near,  299  ;  Calcareous  Grit  near, 

312,  314. 
Busby  Moor,  Ironstone  Series  on,  108. 
Busco  Beck,  EUer  Beck  Bed  in,  199. 
Bushy  Dale,  near  Stanghow,  Grey  Lime- 
stone in,  241. 
Butcher  Close  Wood,  Robin  Hoods  Bay, 

Sandy  Series  at,  86. 
Butcher    Haven,    Speeton,     Kimeridge 

Clay  at,  373. 
Byland  Abbey,  Grey  Limestone   near, 

247. 


C. 


Cabin  Hole  Quarry,  Kilton  Beck,  Grey 

Limestone  at,  240. 
Cadale    Mill,   Old    Byland,    KeUaways 

Bock  at,  286. 
Calcite  in  fossil  shells,  387. 
Calcareous  Grit,  character  of,  304>  398 ; 

Building  stones  of,  464 ;  soil  of,  482, 

483 ;  Water  supply  from,  487,  492 ; 

W.Smithou,  508,  512. 
Calc  spar  in  the  Calcareous  Grit,  398. 

Oxford  Clay,  296. 

Caley  House,  Eskdale,  Ironstone  Series 

at,  113. 
Calf  Allen  Bocks,   Cayton  Bay,  Grey 

Limestone  at,  230. 
Calf  Hill  Crag,  Eskdale,  Moor  Grit  at, 

257. 
Cam  House,  Bilsdale,  Ironstone  Series 

at,  107. 
Cameron,  A.  G.,  503. 
*<  Cannon  Balls,'*  55,  307. 
Canons,  Miniature,  310. 
Captain  Cook's  Monument,  Sandy  Series 

at,  91 ;  Ironstone  Series  at,  105. 


Carbon,  Reduotiye  action  of,  387. 
Cardinia  Listen,  Sow.,  62. 
Cardium  truncatum.  Sow.,  87. 
Carlin  How  Mine,  near  SkinningroTe, 

Main  Seam  at,  124. 
Carlton,  7. 
Bank,  Middle  Lias  in,  93 ;  Upper 

Lias  in,  139 ;  Inferior  Oolite  at,  201. 

Husthwaite,  Lower  Lias  near,  67. 

Moor,  Lower  Lias  on,  65 ;  Dogger 

on,  171. 
Camelian  Bay,  Lower  Estuarine  Beds 

in,   183 ;    Grey  Limestone    in,  231 ; 

Upper  Estuarine  beds  in,  253,  254. 
Carr  Cote,  Bilsdale  Grey  Limestone  at 

244. 
Carr  House   Wood,  near  Wass,  Grey 

Limestone  at,  247. 
Can*  Nase,  Filey,  Section  at,  315 ;  Upper 

Limestone  at,  342 ;  Spring  at,  502. 
Carrs,  484. 
Carruthers,  W.,  on  fossil  plants,  181, 

219,  393. 
Carter,  J.,  22 ;  on  the  Crustacea,  268. 
Cass    Hock   Quarry,   near   Guisbrough, 

Alum  Shale  at,  139. 
Cant  Hills,  Bilsdale,  Ironstone  Series  at 

107. 
Castle  Chamber,  Robin  Hoods  Bay,  5i, 

58. 
Castle  Farm,  South  Care,  Biiddle  Lias  at, 

122. 
Castle  Howard,   Lower  Oolite  at,  248, 

259;  Middle  Oolite  at,  307,  321,  417, 

465. 
Park,  Millepore  bed  in,  213; 

Oxford  Clay  in,  298;  Calc.  Grit  in,  312, 

313. 

Station,  Upper  Lias  near,  141 ; 


Dogger  at,  175 ;  Section  near,  190. 
CastletoD,  6. 
lioad  Shaft,  section  at,  188  ;  coal 

in,  226. 

Station,  Grey  Limestone  near,  242. 

Cat  Beck,   Kettleuess,  Dogger  at,  161 ; 

Eller  Beck  Bed  at,  195. 
Nab  Scar,  Rosedale,  Alum  Shale  in, 

146. 
Catter  Beck,  Swallow-hole  at,  425. 
Cattersty    Beck,    SkinningroTe,    Sandy 

Series  in,  89 ;  Ironstone  Series  in,  103. 
Cat  Scar,  Grosmont,  Dogger  at,  167. 
CauklasR   Bank,    Upper  Limestone  in, 

353,  356 ;  Upper  Calc.  Grit  in,  866 ; 

Spring  in,  494. 
Cauklands     Quarry,     Thornton    Dale, 

Lower  Limestone  in,  328. 
Cauldwell  Spring,  Sancton,  Ironstone  at, 

121. 
Cave,  Millepore  bed  of,  216  ;  lime  from, 

471. 

«  Castle,  Middle  Lias  near,  122. 

Marble,  467. 

Oolite,   206,  207,  215 ;    eoonomio 

uses  of,  467  ;  analysis  of,  471. 
Caves,  425,  426. 

Line  of,  352. 

Cawton,  Coral  Rag  at,  856 ;  hxdi  at,  ftOO. 
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CajtOD,  6 ;  section  at,  825 ;  spring  at, 
492,  493. 

Bay,  Millepore  bed  in,  207 ;  Grey 

Limestone  in,  230 ;  Upper  Estnarine 
beds  in,  254;  Cornbrash  in,  268; 
Kellaways  Rock  in,  280 ;  Oxford  Clay 
in,  295.  296  ;  Calc.  Grit  in,  309 ;  denu- 
dation of,  413 ;  iron  sand  in,  474 ; 
Spring  in,  492. 

Cement,  245,  468,  469. 

Cement-Stone,  North  Grimston,  367- 
369. 

'*  Cephalopoda  bed,"  185. 

Cephalopoda  of  the  Lias,  Ctianges  in 
the,  385. 

Ceromya  bqfociana,  d'Orb.,  207. 

Chad  WICK,  S.,  fossils  obtained  by,  877. 

Chalonbr,  Sib  T.,  introduction  of  alum 

manufacture  under,  452,  453. 
Chaloner's  Pit,  near  Gnisbrough,  Main 

Seam  in,  104,  128. 
Chalybeate  Springs,  505. 
Chapel  Well,  near  Ayton,  508. 
Character  of  the  country  formed  by  the 

Lias,  414,  415. 

— Lower  Oolite,  415. 

Middle  Oolites,  416. 

Upper  Oolite,  417. 

Character  of  the  district,  1  -5. 

Yorkshire  Oolites,  147,  148. 

Chemical  composition,  see  Analysis. 
Chemnitzia  hedtHngtonewtit,  Sow.,  345. 
"  Chemnitjsia  limestones,*'  348-859. 
Chert  in  the  Calcareous  Grit,  398. 
Chop    Gate,  6 ;     Lower    Lias    at,  72  ; 

Middle  Lias  at,  92,  107;  EUer  Beck 

Bed  at,  200,  201. 

ddarig  fiorigemma,  Phil.,  348. 

Sikithii,  Wr.,  343. 

"  Cinder  Hills,"  197,  434. 

Clack  Wood,  Osmotherley,  Sandy  Series 

in,  93. 
Classification  of  the    Coralliau  Bocks, 
274,300,  801,  383. 

Kimeridge  Clay,  372. 

Lower  Oolite,  148. 

Middle  Oolite,  273. 

Bocks,  1,  2,  3,  23-26,  29,  81. 

Strata  at  Hackness,  508,  509, 
514. 
Claymoor,  Kettleness,  Dogger  near,  161. 
Clays,  Brick,  472. 

•«  Clays  of  the  Cornbrash,"  263,  298. 
«  Clay  Wash,"  430. 
Cleaves  Quarries,  Dogger  at,  174. 
Cleaving  Grange,  near  Londesbrough, 
Lower  Lias  at,  70. 

Cleveland,  1,  6 ;  Physical  character  of, 
414,  427 ;  Minerals  of,  459,  472 ; 
Agriculture  of,  477,  478,  480,  485; 
Water  supply  of,  499,  505. 

Hills,  4 ;  Upper  Lias  of,  131,  138 ; 

Grey  Limestone  of,  236 ;  Agriculture 
of,  479. 

Cliff,  Lower  Lias  at,  33,  36,  69. 

—  beneath  the  Boulder  Clay,  Over- 
hanging, 430. 
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Cliff  Bidge,  Ironstone  Series  at,  105; 
whinstone  at,  460 ;  spring  at,  .508. 

Climate,  481,484,485. 

Clither  Beck,  Eskdale,  coal  in,  825; 
Grey  Limestone  in,  242. 

'<Clough,  The,"  Bilsdale,  Eller  Beck 
Bed  in,  201. 

Cloughton,  6;  Millepore  bed  at,  808, 
392,  475 ;  Middle  Estuarine  Series  at, 
219-228;  Gr^tj  Limestone  at,  280, 
832,  468  ;  Upper  Estuarine  Smes  at, 
255  ;  CoaJ  at,  459 ;  Building  stones  at, 
466,  467 ;  Soil  at,  481  ;  Spring  at, 
497. 

Wyke,  Ix>wer  Estuarine  Series  at, 

183  ;  Eller  Beck  Bed  at,  195;  Mille- 
pore bed  at,  208;    Upper  Estoarine 
Series  at,  255. 
Clunch  Clay,"  292. 

Coal,  459,  460. 

Coalfield,  Oolitic,  179. 
Coaly  Grit,"  179,  508  515. 

Coal  Pit  HiU,  Bosedale,  EUer  Beck  Bed 
at,  200. 

Coal  Pits  in  Basedale,  198. 

in  Newburgh  Park,  287. 

Coal  Bidge,  Snilesworth  Moor,  Eller 
Beck  Bed  near,  202 ;  coal  pits  near, 
226. 

Coal  Seams,  159, 192-194,221-227,459, 
460. 

Formation  of,  892. 

Coarse  chai*acter  of  the  Grey  Limestone, 
246,  394. 

Coast,  Formation  of  the,  412,  418. 

Coatbank  Wood,  Egton,  Spring  at,  504. 

Coates  Moor,  Kildale,  Whinstone  near, 
460. 

Coatham,  6  ;  Lower  Lias  at,  83,  58,  63  ; 
Middle  Lias  at,  103. 

Scars,  ironstone  from,  486. 

Cobalt,  478. 

Cobble  Hall,  Eskdale,  Grey  Limestone 
near,  241. 

Cock  Bannock,  Westerdale,  Sandy 
Series  at,  96. 

Flat,  Baisdale,  Sandy  Series  at,  93. 

Mill,  Whitby,  Grey  Limestone  at, 

238 ;  scenery  near,  480. 

Cockpit  Hall,  Kirkby  Moorside,  841. 

Cod  Peck,  Lower  Lias  in,  65,  66 : 
Middle  Lias  in,  HI ;  Grey  Limestone 
in,  246. 

Colbum  Nab,  Lower  Lias  at,  57,  68. 

Cold  Cam,  near  Kilburn,  Lower  Lime- 
stone at,  332. 

**  Cold  Head,"  326. 

Cold  Kirkby,  7;  Calc.  Grit  at,  311; 
Lower  Limestone  at,  380,381. 

Cold  Moor,  Upper  Lias  at,  139;  Dogger 
at,  171 ;  Eller  Beck  Bed  near,  201. 

COLB,  J.,  514. 

CoLBMAN,  — ,  on  agriculture  at  Hack- 
ness, 483. 

Coleson  Banks,  near  Battersby,  Sandy 
Series  in,  92. 

Colouring  of  the  Upper  Estuarine  SaiuJh 
stones,  854, 
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ColtOD,  7. 

CoLWAL,  D.,  on  doggers,  154  ;  on  alum 

mana&cture,  454. 
Combe  Wood,  near  Ooalhland,  Glacial 

beds  at,  428. 
Commondale,    Fire  clay  at,   186,   198, 

472 ;      Grej     Limestone     at,     241  ; 

"  White  Flint "  at,  256  ;  Lime  at.  471. 
Oomparative  table  of    the  Blea  Wyke 

Beds,  150. 

^— Formations,  23-26. 

'         thickness  of  the  Corallian  Rocks. 

Plate  opp.  870. 
— Ironstone    Series,   122- 


Plate 


«< 


124,  and  plates  opp.  1*24. 

-— ^—  Lower    Oolites. 

<^p.  272. 

Oxfordian  Strata.    Plate 

opp.  832. 

Compound  nodular  band,"  380. 
Concretions  in  the  Dogger,  see  Pebbles. 
*'  Cone  in  cone  *'  structure,  386. 
Coney    Birks,     Biccaldale,    Kellaways 

Rock  at,  284. 
Coneygarth  Hill,  Kirkby  Knowle,  202. 

Coneysthorpe,  7 ;  Millepore  bed  near, 
213 :  Estuarine  Series  near,  259 ; 
Kellaways  Rock  near,  289 ;  Oxford 
Clay  near,  298 ;  Passage  beds  near, 
323 ;  Upper  Limestone  at,  356,  360. 

Banks  Wood,  Kellaways  Rock  at, 

288;  Calc.  Gritat,  312. 

CONYBBARE,  RkY.  W.  D.,  11. 
CONTBBABK  AND  PHILLIPS,  31,208,871. 

Cook   House,  Fylingdales  Moor,  Grey 

Limestone  near,  234. 
Coomboots,  Hackness,  Kellaways  Rock 

at,  511. 
Copper,  474. 

••  CoproUte  Bed,"  373,  381. 
••CoralUan"    and    "  CoraUine    Oolite," 

Explanation  of  the  terms,  300, 301. 

Corallian,  Classification  of  the,  274,  300, 

801,  333. 
Corallian  Rocks,  300-370. 
CoraUine  Oolite,  300,  301,483,490, 492- 

494,  508,  509,  512,  513. 
"  Coral  Bed  "  or  Lower  Coral  Rag,  326, 

327,464,512. 
Coral  Rag,  342-363,  464,  465.  492. 

Formation  of,  401. 

reeis,  399,  402,  403. 

Corals  in  the  Millepore  Bed,  213. 
Combrash,  261-272,  395,  508,  509,  511. 
Combrottgh,  Lower  Lias  at,  67. 
CoBNiSH,  v.,  387. 

Correlation  of  the  Ironstone  Seams,  114. 
Costa  Beck,  Swallow  hole  in,  425. 
Cotcliflfe  Bank,  Dogger  in,  173. 
Cote  Banks,  Eskdale,  Dogger  in,  167. 
Conm  Hill,  Hawnby,  Lower  Calc.  Grit 

at,  811. 
Coort    Green,    near    Eaton,    Ironstone 

Series  near,  104. 
Cow  Close  Beck,  Estuarine  Series  in, 

258. 

Wood,  Moor  Grit  in,  256. 


Cowesby,  5 ;  Upper  Lias  at,  NO ; 
Dogger  at,  173;  Kellaways  Rock  at, 
287. 

Wood,  Grey  Limestone  at,  246. 

Cowhouse  Bank,  Riccaldale,  Combrash 
in,  271. 

Coxwold,  4,  5 ;  Lower  Lias  at,  66,  67 ; 
Middle  lias  at,  118;  Upper  Lias  at, 
140 ;  Inferior  Oolite  at,  189, 194,  203, 
212 ;  Coal  at,  228,  227,  459 ;  Grey 
Limestone  at,  247,  248;  Middle 
Oolites  at,  298,  812,  856,  404  ;  valley, 
424 ;  scenery  near,  488  ;  spring  near, 
504. 

Crag  Cliff  Wood,  Grosmont,  Dogger  in, 
166  ;  Estuarine  beds  in,  186. 

Crag  Hall,  Peak,  Grey  Limestone  near, 
233 

Crags  Hall,  Skinningrove,  Grey  Lime* 
stone  at,  240. 

Hill,  Skinningrove,  240. 

Crag  Stone  Rigg,  Goathland,  Combrash 
at,  270. 

Crake  Bank,  Thirsk,  Lower  Lias  near, 
66. 

Ciambe,  7 ;  Middle  lias  at,  120  ;  Upper 
Lias  at,  141 ;  Dogger  at,  175. 

Cram  Beck,  Millepore  bed  at,  213,214; 
potters  earth  at,  472. 

Crankly  Gill,  Dogger  in,  168;  Eller 
Beck  Bed  iii,  199 ;  Denudation  of,  428. 

Crayke,  Lower  Lias  at,  67  ;  Middle  Lias 
at,  119  ;  Upper  Lias  at,  140. 

HiJl,  Upper  Lias  at,  141. 

Cringley  Moor,  Lower  Lias  on,  65. 

Crookleth,  Bilsdale,  Lower  Lias  near,  72. 

Cropton,  7  ;  Middle  Oolites  at,  321,329, 
340;  Boulder  Clay  near,  431;  Lime 
at,  470 ;  Spring  near,  505. 

Crosby  Cote,  Lower  Lias  at,  33,  66; 
springs  at,  503,  504. 

Crosley  Side  House,  Fryup  Dale,  Lower 
Lias  at,  71. 

Crosscliff,  Combrash  near,  270 ;  denuda- 
tion of,  508. 

Crossgates  Quarry,  Seamer,  Upper 
Limestone  of,  344. 

Crosset  Plantation,  Bilsdale,  ironstone 
workings  in,  107. 

Cbowdxb,  W.,  analyses  of  ironstones  by, 
443-446,  474. 

"  Crow  Stones,"  256,  464. 

Cumhag  Wood,  Castle  Howard,  Kella- 
ways Rock  near,  288 ;  Calc.  Grit  in, 
313. 

Cunstone  Nab,  Gristhorpe  Bay,  Cora- 
brash  at,  266;  Kellaways  Rock  at, 
278. 

Cypricardia  cordiformiM,  Desh.,  155. 


D. 

Dalby,  near  Terrington,  7;    Millepore 
bed  at,  212. 

Dale,  Thomton,  508. 

Moor,  Middle  Calc.  Grit  of;  339. 

—  Warren,  soil  and  vegetation  of,  482. 
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Dale  Beck,  near  Stanghow,  Grey  Lime- 
stone in,  240. 

Quarry,  near  Mickleby,  Moor 

Grit  at,  257. 

—  Heaid,  Bosedale,  Ironstone  series  at, 
118. 

Byedale,  Grey  Limestone  at, 

245. 
— Farm,  Bosedale,  Sandy  Series 

at,  96. 
Dalehouse,  Staithes,  Sandy  Series  at,  89 ; 

formation  of  the  valley  at,  429. 

Danby,  6  ;  Ck>al  at,  225,  459  ;  "  White 
Flint"  at,  256,  257;  Combrash  at, 
271;  rainfall  at,  486. 

—  Beacon,  4 ;  Coal  at,  225 ;  Grey 
Limestone  near,  242 ;  Bstuarine  shales 
of,  258;  Combrash  of,  271;  Kella- 
ways  Bock  of,  285 ;  outlier  of,  414. 

— —  Dale,  Lower  Lias  in,  71 ;  Middle 

Lias  in,  95,  117;  Upper  Lias  in,  145 ; 

Dogger  in,  169;  Eller  Beck  Bed  in, 

199 ;  Coal  in,  226. 
■        Moor,  pits  on,  434. 
— — ^  Park,  whinstone  near,  462. 
Dam   Holm,  EUer  Beck  Bed  at,  197; 

Millepore  bed  at,  21 1. 

Daubr^b,    Prof.,     on    barytine    from 

Whitby,  474. 
Deep  Dale,  near  Scarborough,  formation 

of,  424 ;  water  supply  near,  492. 
Deepdale,  neiir  Hackness,  508. 

'  Skinningrove,  Dogger  in,  163. 

— >  •— ^  Spaunton,  Lime  from,  470. 
Denison's  Wood,  Bishop  Wilton,  Lower 

Lias  at,  69. 
Denudation,  408-432. 
Dephosphorixation  of  pig-iron,  440,  441. 

De  Bancr,  C.  £.,  on  water  supply,  490, 
499. 

Derwent,  Biver,  5,  189 ;  Combrash  in 
the,  269,  511;  Kellaways  Bock  near 
the,  283  ;  Lower  Calc.  Grit  of  the, 
309,  314 ;  scenery  and  denudation  of 
the,  408,  409,  415,  417,  419-424; 
alluvium  of  the,  484 ;  Hwallow  holes 
in  the,  492,  493 ;  analyses  of  water, 
498. 

Dibdale,  near  Northallerton,  Lower  Lias 
at,  83,  66. 

Dick,  A.,  on  the  Main  Seam,  442; 
analysis  by,  445. 

Difference  in  the  character  of  the  York- 
shire Oolites,  147. 

Dimensions  of  iron  furnaces,  438. 

Dimmingdale  Quarry,  Kellaways  Bock 

at,  284,  285. 
Direction  of  the  ice  flow,  431. 
Disturbances,  mostly  pre-cretaceous,  409. 
Dobson's  Nab,  Hawsker,  Sandy  Series  at, 

88.1 
Dodd's  borehole,  Girrick,  225. 
Dogger,  154-178,  472,  474. 

—  Formation  of  the,  390. 

Ironstone,  443,  444,  447-450. 

Limestone,  472. 

Doggers,  Formation  of,  886,  389. 


Doggers  of  the  Calcareooi  Grit,  807, 

308,  364,  366,  398,  464. 

Jet  Bock,  129. 

"  Doodles,"  307,  818. 

D*Orbioict,  a.,  see  Orbignt,  A.  d*. 

Double  Dike,  Danby  Dale,  Dogger  at, 

169. 
Doubting  Castle,  Eskdale,  Coal  pits  near, 

225. 
Dbve,    Biver,  Combrash  in  the,   270; 

Calc.  Grit  of,  309  ;  Lower  Limestone 

of,  329 ;  swallow  holes  in  the,  425  ; 

watercourses  near  the,  494. 
Dowthwaite  Dale,  Lower  Limestone  in, 

330,331. 
Drainage  of  the  district,  5,  409. 
Drewton,  Lower  Oolite  of,  260 ;  Oxford 

Clay  of,  299  ;  Kimeridge  Clay  of,  877. 

Beck,  Upper  I«ia8  in,  142. 

Manor  House,  Kellaways  Bock  at, 

290. 

Stray  Cottage,  Well  at,  259. 

Driffield,  489. 

Drift,  2,  431,432. 

Dromonby  Bank,  Middle  Lias  in,  93. 

Hill,  Ironstone    Series    on,    108 ; 

Dagger  on,  171 ;  Eller  Beck  Bed  on, 

201. 

Moor,  Upper  Lias  on,  139. 


Dry  Heads,  Harwooddale,  Grey  Lime- 
stone at,  233 ;  pits  at,  434. 

Duncombe  Park,  Middle  Calc.  Grit  of, 
341 ;  Upper  limestone  of,  852 ;  caves 
in,  426 ;  building  stone  at,  465. 

DuNir,  J.,  14. 

Dyke,  Basaltic,  460,  463. 


E. 


Easby,  Lower  Lias  near,  63. 

Bank,  Middle  Lias  in,  105. 

^—  Moor,  Dogger  on,  165. 

Easington,  Estuarine  Series  near,  224; 
character  of  tbe  Moor  Grit  near,  257. 

Beck,  Middle    Lias   in,   89,    102; 

Dogger    in,    163;    Lower    Estuarine 
Series  of,  186  ;  Glacial  valley  of,42y. 

Moor,   Kellaways  Bock    on,  284, 

285. 

Easingwold,  5;  Lower  Lias  at,  67; 
Middle  Lias  at,  119;  Upper  Lias  at, 
141 ;  Physical  character  o^  415, 
springs  at,  5)7. 

East  Ameclifie  Wood,  Eskdale,  denuda- 
tion at,  428. 

Bamby,  Moor  Grit  at,  255. 

Easterside,  near  Hawnby,  Calcareous 
Grit  at,  311. 

East  Farm,  Langton,  Cementstone  at, 
868. 

Gaterley,  Castle  Howard,  Kella- 
ways Bock  at,  288. 

Easthorpe,  Oxford  Clay  at,  298;  Calc. 
Grit  at,  812. 

Farm,  Kellaways  Bock  near,  288. 

Easton  Lane,  Little  Fryap,  boring  near. 
428. 
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East  Mines,  Rotedale,  ironstone  of,  450. 

M(K)r8,  Hclmsley,  coal  on,  226. 

Row,  near   Whitby,  Alum   Shale 

near,  133. 
Ebberston,    6 ;    Lower    Calc.    Grit    at, 

310 ;   Limestone  at,  347 ;   Kimeridge 

Clay  at,  375  ;  spring  at,  504. 
Echinobrianu  ciunicwaris,  Llhwyd,  267. 
— ^  Mcutatus,  Lam.,  348. 
Economic  Oeologj,  433-518. 
Eddlethorpe,  Grey  Limestone  at,  249. 
Kennels,  Eellaways  Rock  at,  289  ; 

Oxford  Clay  at,  299 ;  Calc.  Grit  at, 

314. 
Edston,  6. 
Egton,  6 ;  Upper  Lias  at,  145 ;  Dogger 

at,  167,  168  ;  Eller  Beck  Bed  at,  196 ; 

Grey  Limestone  at,  242  ;  Brick  clays 

at,     257,    472  -,     minerals     at,     474 ; 

springs  at,  504. 
'         Bridge,  whinstone  at,  462. 
—  Grange,  Upper  Lias  of,  144,  145 ; 

Dogger  of,  167 ;  Eller  Beck  Bed  of, 

197  ;  Drift  of,  428. 
High  Moor,  Grey  Limestone  on, 

243;  spring  on,  518. 
^—  Low   Moor,  Grey  Limestone  on, 

242 ;  Upper  Estuarine  Series  on,  257. 
Moor,  peat  on,  480. 


Elevation  of  the  country,  1, 3, 4, 415,' 416. 

Pre-cretaceons,  410. 

Eller  Beck,  Groathland  Moor,  Eller  Beck 

Bed  in,  194,  197;  Coal  io,  224,  459; 

Grey  Limestone  in,  23  b  ;  {ormation  of 

the  valley,  419,  420,  428. 

Bed,  183,  184,  194-205,  392. 

Ironstone,  443,  444,  447,  450, 

451. 
Ellerbeck  Mill,  near  Osmotherley,  Lower 

Lias  at,  65. 
Ellerby  Moor,  Moor  Grit  on,  256. 
EUerker,  Middle  Lias  at,  122  ; .  Upper 

Lias  at,  142,  144;  Inferior  Oolite  at, 

176;    Hydraulic  Limestone  at,  204; 

Millepore  bed  at,  216. 
Ellermire,  Bilsdale,  Ironstone  Series  at, 

107. 
Eller  Park,  Moor  Grit  at,  257. 
Ellers   Beck,  formation  of  the   valleys 

near,  427,  430. 
Elloughton,  Lias    at,   122 ;    Eellaways 

Rock  at,  292 ;    Kimeridge  Clay  at, 

377;  Spring  at,  517. 
Elm  Heads,  Great    Moorsholme,  Grey 

Limestone  at,  240. 
Elm  Ledge  Quarry,  near  Girrick,  Corn- 

brash   at,  271 ;    Kellaways  Rock  at, 

285. 
Episodes,  geological,  382. 
Erosion  or  the  Estuarine  Series,  254,  394. 
Lower  Limestone,  341. 
Upper  Lias,  inRaisdale,  139; 

along  the  coast,   154,  157-159,   162, 

163;  in  Bilsdale,  165,  171. 
Eak,  River,  2,  4,  5,  6,  Lower  Lias  of, 

70,  71 ;  Middle  Lias  of,  95,  112,  113, 

123 ;  Upper  Lias  of,  145 ;  Dogger  of, 

166, 168 ;  Lower  Estuarine  Series  of^ 


Esk,  River — cont. 

180,  186;  Eller  Beck  Bed  of,  196; 
Middle  Estuarine  beds  of,  223,  225, 
226 ;  Grey  Limestone  of,  237,  238  ; 
Upper  Estuarine  beds  of,  255  ;  drain- 
age of,  409,  420;  scenery  of,  415; 
formation  of  the  valley  of,  426-428 ; 
Boulder  Clay  of,  431  ;  Ironstone  of, 
434;  Coal  of,  459;  Whinstone  of, 
462  ;  character  of,  480. 

Eskdale,  Middle  Lias  in,  95;  Upper 
Lias  in,  144,  145;  Dogger  in,  450. 

—  Gate,  Pecten  Seam  at,  13. 

Kskdaleside,  Springs  at,  505. 

Esklets,  Ironstone  Series  at,  118. 

Crag,  Dogger  at,  169. 

Esk  Valley  Mine,  115. 

Eston,  4  ;  Ironstone  at,  104,  114,  122-4, 
442-7  ;  Upper  Lias  at,  126,  130,  139  ; 
Dogger  at,  164,  165;  Inferior  Oolite 
at,  186,  196  ;  Grey  Limestone  at,  236, 
242;  Outlier  at,  414;  sulphur  band 
at,  473. 

Gypsum  Pit,  63. 

Hill,  Lower  Lias  in,  63 ;    Middle 

Lias  in,  91;  Ironstone  workings  in, 
437. 


—  Mines,  Middle  Lias  at,  91 ;  Iron* 
stone  workings  of,  435. 

Moor,  Estuarine    Series    of,  S57 ; 


physical  character  of    the  rocks  cf^ 
387,  394. 
Estuarine  character  of  the  Lower  Oolites 
of  Yorkshire,  147,  148,  391-395. 

Upper  Estuarine  Series,  254. 

Estuarine  Series,  393,   395,    466,    472, 
487,  494,  498,  508. 

Lower,  179-194. 
Middle,  217-227. 
Upper,  252,  260. 
Ethbridor,  R.,  183, 228. 
Everley,  Kellaways  Rock  at,  511. 
Everthorpe,  13 ;    Middle  Lias    at,  121, 
122;  Upper  Lias  at,  142;  Hydraulic 
Limestone  at,  204. 
Ewe  Crag,  Eskdale,  Grey  Limestone  at, 
242. 

Nab,  Cayton  Bay,  Millepore  beds 

at,  208. 


F. 


Fadmoor,  7. 

Fair  BANK  and  Sons,  analyses  and  par^ 

ticulars  of  springs  from,  495,  517. 
Fairley,  T.,  analyses  of  Malton  water* 

495. 
Fairy  Cross  Plain,  Fryup,  old  ironstone 

workings  on,  116. 
Falcon  Inn,  Fylingdales,  peat  at,  480. 
Falling    Force,  Upper    Lias    at,    145; 

Dogger  near,  166 ;  Eller  Beck  Bed 

near,  196. 
False-bedded  character   of   the  U^per 

Estuarine  Series,  254  ;    of  the  Mille« 

pore  Bed,  214, 
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Falsgrave,  Upper  EstuariDe  Series  at, 

253  ;  Corabrash  at,  269. 
— —  Moor,  Water  supply  of,  515. 
Faogdale  Beck,  Bil^dale,  IroDstone  Series 

in,  108;   Upper  Lias  in,  139;    Eiler 

Beck  Bed  in,  200. 
Far  Clack  Wood,  Osmotherley,  Sandy 

Series  at,  93. 
Far   Jetticks,    Hawsker    Bottoms,    Jet 

Shales  at,  129. 
FarlingtOD,  5  ;  Lower  Lias  at,  67. 
Famdale,  Lower  Lias  of,  72 ;    Middle 

Lias    of,   96,    118;    Upper  Lias    of, 

146;     Dogger    of,    170;     Estuarine 

Series  of,  200,  226  ;  Grey  Limestone 

near,  243 ;  Kellaways  Bock  near,  284 ; 

Oxford  Clay  near,  296. 
Faults,  409,  410. 
Features,  Physical,  1-5. 
Feliskirk,  5;  Middle  Lias  at,  94,  111  ; 

Upper  Lias  at,  140 ;  Dogger  at,  174. 
-^— -  Lane,  Lower  Lias  near,  66. 
Fen   Bogs,  formation  of  the  valley  at, 
« 419,  420;  peat  at,  480. 

—  Steps,  Combrash  near,  270. 
Fibrous  structure  of  the  Lower  Lime- 
stone, 330. 

Filey,  6;  Combrash  near,  263,  266; 
Oxford  Clay  near,  295  ;  Calc.  Grit 
at,  306,  307;  Section  at,  815,  325; 
Middle  Calc.  Grit  at,  337;  Upper 
Limestone  at,  342,  400;  Kimeridge 
Clay  at,  873-375;  Portlandian  beds 
at,  379,  380;  scenery  near,  409,  412, 
417;  Boulder  Clay  at,  433,  484 ;  Spa 
at,  500,  502. 

FiLLiTRB,  E.,  wells  communicated  by, 
325,  493. 

Fiukel  House,  Great  Fryup,  Dogger  at, 
169. 

Firb^  Wood,  near  Kirkham  Abbey, 
Middle  Estuarine  Series  in,  223 ; 
Grey  Limestone  in,  248,  249. 

Fire  Clay,  186-188,  258. 

Fishbum's  Plantation,  Egton  Low  Moor, 
Moor  Grit  near,  242,  257. 

FiTTON,  Dr.  W.  H.,  9. 

"Flag  Quarry,"  331. 

Flagstone,  466,  467. 

Flamborough  Head,  409.  412. 

—  Bigg,  Pickering  Moor,  Combrash 
at,  270 ;  Kellaways  Bock  at,  284. 

Flats  Gill,  Westerdale,  Sandy  Series  at, 
96. 

Flint  in  the  Upper  Limestone,  362. 

•*  Flint,  White,"  256,  463. 

Flixton,  6. 

Folkton,  6. 

Foreign  Equivalents,  25,  32,  35,  39,  46, 
49,  54,  78,  80,  125, 127,  131, 135, 149, 
154,  l-iO,  206,  228,  252,  261,  275, 292, 
301,  304,  333,  371,  380. 

Forge  Valley,  Passage  beds  in,  315,  319, 
820 ;  Lower  Limestone  in,  326 ;  Mid- 
dle Calc  Grit  in,  338 ;  Upper  Lime- 
stone in,  346 ;  Formation  of  the,  420, 
421,  423;  Tufa  in,  468,  504;  altera- 
tion of  drainage  near,  484. 


Formations,  G^logical,  2,  8,  28-26. 

Form  of  the  ground,  1,  2,  4,  5. 

Fossils  from  the  Blea  Wyke  Beds,  152, 

153. 

Clays  of  the  Combrash,  263. 

Coatham,  33. 

the  Coral  Bag,  846,  855,  357,  360, 

363. 

Combrash,  264. 

Dogger,  177. 

Eller  Beck  Bed,  205. 

Grey  Limestone  Series,  849. 

Kellaways  Bocks,  276,  291. 

Kimeridge  Clay,  374,  877. 

Lower  Calcareous  Grit,  313,  822. 

— ^ Lias,  65. 

Limestone,  324. 

Millepore  Bed,  209, 214. 

Oxford  Clay,  294. 

Portlandian  Beds,  38 1 . 

Trigonia  Beds,  340. 

Upper  Calcareous  Grit,  365,  368, 


369. 


Limestone,  334,  353,  359. 
Oxfordian  Series,  302. 


Zone  of  Ammonites  angulatus,  37. 
annulatus,  126. 
Bucklandi,  45. 
capricornus,  60. 
communis,  134. 
Jamesoni,  53. 
jurensis,  136. 
margaritatus,  79. 
oxynotus,  49. 
planorbis,  35. 

serpeutinus,  130. 

spinatus,  84. 

Fossil  Piants  from  the  Lower  Estuarine 
Series,  181. 

Middle ,  218. 

Upper ,  253. 

Fox  Cover  Plantation  near  Boijthorpey 
Kellaways  Bock  at,  289;  Calc.  Qrit 
at,  314. 
Foxdale,  near  Guisbrough,  Sandy  Series 

near,  91. 
Foxton,  Lower  Lias  at,  33,  65. 
Fbankland,  P&of.  £.,  analysis  of  water 

by,  601. 
Freebrough  Hill,  Kellaways  Bock   at, 

284,  286  ;  oudier  of,  414. 
"Freestone  baulk,"  162. 
Freestones,  464-467. 
Fryton    Wood,   near    Slingsby,    Kella- 
ways  Bock  at,  288 ;  Calc.  Grit  at,  312. 
Fryup  Dale,  Middle  Lias  in,  116 ;  Upper 
Lias  in,  145;  Coal  in,  226;    Whin- 
stone  near,  462. 

Hall,  Sandy  Series  at,  95. 

Trough,  spring  at,  505. 

Fylingdales,  Alum  Shale  at,  133. 

Moor,    Grey  Limestone  on,  234 ; 

Estuarine  Series  of,  255;  Whinstone 
on,  460,  462 ;  Analysis  of  water  from, 
498. 
Fumaces,  Description  of,  437-439. 
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G. 

Oaleaa,  474. 

Gaily  Gap,  Dogger  at,  176  ;  Hydraulic 
Limestone  at,  204  ;  Millepore  bed  at, 
214. 
Ganthorpe,  7 ;  Estuarine  beds   at,  189, 
190  ;  Millepore  bed  at,  204,  212,  218. 
GantoD,  6 :  Water  supply  of,  499. 
Garbut  Gill,  near  Cox  wold,  H3draulio 
Limestone  near,  203;  Millepore  bed 
near,  212. 
"  Garbutt's  Deposit,'*  171. 
Garbntt  Wood,  Whitestone  Cliff,  Grey 

Limestone  in,  247. 
G*rrowby,  Lias  at,  68,  141 ;  Hydraulic 
Limestone  at,  204;  Kellaways  Rock 
at,  289 ;  Oxford  Clay  at,  299  ;  Calc. 
Grit  at,  314. 
Gas  evolved  from  the  Jet  Shales,  474. 
Gate  Cote,  Byedal^,  Grey  Limestone  at, 

245. 
Gate  Holme  Beck,  Hawsker,  Grey  Lime- 
stone in,  237. 

Wood,  soft  jet  at,  222, 

Gate  Hou-e,  Danby  Dale,  71,  96. 
Gaterley,  Oxford  CUy  near,  299 ;  Calc. 
Grit  at,  313;  Passage  beds  at,  323; 
Limestone  near,  360. 
Gays    Hall,   near    Slingsby,    Estuarine 

Series  at,  259. 
Geological  episodes,  382. 
Geolog}',    its    relation    to  Agriculture, 

476-485. 
Gterrick  Hole,  near  Wapley>  springs  at, 

505. 
"  GervUlia  beds,"  819. 
Gibbet  Hill,  Husthwaite,  Upper  Lias  on, 

140. 
Gilchrist,  S.,  440. 
Gilder  Beck,  Aoklam,  overlap  of  the 

Chalk  at,  314. 
Gillamoor,   7 ;    Passage  beds  at,   3*21  ; 

Limestone  at,  330,  470. 
Gill  Beck,  Glaisdale,  Dogger  in,   168; 
Eller  Beck  Bed  in,  198. 

— Kepwick,  spring  at,  505. 

Gilling,  4,  7;  Coal  :it,  194,  227;  Grey 

Limestone  at,  248 ;  Middle  Oolites  at, 

273,   298,   807;    Calcareous  Grit  at, 

312,  321,  341  ;    Limestone   at,   356, 

358 ;  Kimeridge-Clay  at,  375  ;  Scenery 

near,  416,  424. 

■        Park,  Hydraulic   Limestone  near, 

203;    Upper    Estuarine  Series  near, 

259 ;  Kellaways  Kock  near,  288 ;  Calc. 

Grit  of,  312. 

Ginimer  Bank  Wood,  Bransdale,  Sandy 

Series    in,   96;    Ironstone   Series  in, 

118. 

Girrick,  Kellaways  Rock  at,  285. 

•^—  Moor,  Estuarine  Series  on,  225. 

I         Wood,  denudation  of  the   valley, 

430. 
Givendale,  near  Allerston,  Oxford  Clay 
in,  297  :  Calc.  Grit  in,  310. 
JXRB,  L.,  analysis  of  ironstone  by,  121, 
Gon  iron  manafactore,  437. 


I    Glacial  Action,  Effect  of,  427-432. 

Beds,  Distribution   of,  431,    432, 

480,  481. 
:  Glaciution  over  the  central  moorlands 
Absence  of,  2,  431. 
Glaisdale,  6  ;  Lower  Lias  in,  71 ;  Middle 
Lias  in,  95,  115,  116  ;  Upper  Lias  in, 
144,  145  ;  Dogger  in,  151.  167 ;  Eller 
Beck  Bed  in,  198 ;  Boolder  Clay  in, 
428 ;  ironstone  in,  450. 

End,  168. 

Ironworks,  whinstone  at,  462. 

Mines,  Boulder  Clay  at,  428. 

Ridge,  coal  on,  226. 

Goathland,  Eller  Beck  Bed  at,  194; 
Grey  Limestone  at,  236,  243 ;  Moor 
Grit  at,  255  ;  ironstone  near,  434,  436 ; 
Coal  near,  459 ;  Whinstone  near,  462 ; 
Sand  near,  475  ;  Peat  near,  480. 
Goat  Scar    Wood,   near  Kilton,  Grey 

Limestone  in,  240. 
Godwin- Austen,  R.  A.  C,  on  the  posi- 
tion of  land  during  the  Oolitic  period, 
383,  393. 
Goldsborough,  Upper  Lias  at,  126,  129  ; 
Estuarine  Series  at,  186,  192 ;  landslip 
at,  413. 
Goodmanham,  Lower  Lias  at,  70 ;  Mid- 
dle Lias  at,  121. 
GooDRiCKB,  F.,  particulars  of  the  Scar> 
borough  Spa  communicated  by,  501, 
502. 
GoppBRT,  H.  R.,  on  fossil  plants,  181. 
Gorges  in  the  Lower  Oolites,,  430,  431. 

through  the  Middle  Oolites,  416, 

419-428. 
Gormire  Lake,  Hydraulic  Limestone  at, 

203;  landslip  at,  414. 
Grain  Beck,  Mark  Esk,  Eller  Beck  Bed 

in,  197. 
Grainob,  W.,  807. 
Granville,  A.  B.,  on  mineral  springs, 

500-503. 
Granular  Ironstone,  253. 
Great  Ayton  Moor,  Dogger  near,  1 65. 
^—  Dike,  Gristhorpe  Bay,  Corubrash  at, 
266. 

Fry  up.  Lower  Lias  in,  71  ;  Middle 

Lias  in,  95,  1 17  ;  Upper  Lias  in,  145  ; 
Dogger  in,  1 69  ;  Eller  Beck  Bed  in, 
199. 

Givendale,  Millepore  bed  at,  214  ; 

Kellaways  Rock  at,  289 ;  spring  at, 
517. 

Lake,   Castle  Howard,  Calc.  Grit 

near,  313. 

Oolite,  supposed  equivalent  of  the, 

206,  217,  228. 

ill  South  Yorkshire,  259. 

Thirkleby,  Lower  Lias  at,  66. 

Greengate,  Forge  Valley,  Passage  beds 

at,  319. 
Green  Houses,  Lealholm  Moor,   Corn- 
brash  at,  271,  272;  Kellaways  Bock 
at,  285. 
Grbbnouoh,  G.  B.,  his  geological  map, 

10,  13, 19. 
OresMlya  pereffrina,  Phil.,  267. 
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Grey  Limestone,  228-251,  894,  463,466, 

470,  471,475,504. 
Grey  Shale,  115,  125,  126,  137-139,145. 
Greystone  or  Passage  Beds,  314-323, 

509,512. 
«Grifis,*'297,3lO. 
Grimes    Holme,   Bilsdale,   Grey    Lime- 

stoue  at,  244. 
Grimston  Moor,  Hydraulic  Limestone  of, 

203  ;  Middle  Estuariiie  beds  of,  223, 

227 ;  Grey   Limestone   of,   248 ;    soil 

of,  483. 
Grimtnorpe    House,    Great    Givendale, 

Millepore  bed  at,  2 14. 
Grinkle  Beek,  near  P^asingtou,  parallel 

valley  of,  429. 

—  Mine,  Ironstone  Series  at,  102 ; 
jet  at,  130. 

—  Park,  Moor  Grit  at,  256. 
Gristhorpe,  physical  history  of  the  rocks 

near,  393.  394. 

Bay,  Millepore  bed  in,  208 ;  Middle 

E«tuarine  beds  of,  217-220  ;  Grey 
Limestone  of,  230 ;  Upper  Estuarine 
beds  of,  252,  254 ;  Oornbrash  in,  26S ; 
Eellaways  Rocks  of,  281  ;  Oxford 
Clay  of,  -295 ;  Calc.  Grit  of,  307,  308. 

Cliff,   Combrash    in,  272;    Kella- 

'ways  Hock  in,  278. 

Grizzle  Field  House,  near  Thirsk,  Lower 
Lias  at,  66. 

Grosmont,  6  ;  Lower  Lias  at,  70  ;  Middle 
Lias  at,  95,  113, 114, 123.  124  ;  Upper 
Lias  at,  139.  145  ;  Dogger  at,  166, 167  ; 
Lower  Estuarine  Series  at,  186  ;  iron- 
stone at,  436,  441-443,  447, 450  ;  coal 
at,  459  ;  cement  from,  468. 

Mines,  Boulder  Clay  at,  428. 

Guisbrough,  4,  6  ;  I«ower  Lias  at,  68  ; 
Middle  Lias  at,  91,  105;  Upper  Lias 
at,  130,  134,  139;  Dogger  at,  164, 
165;  Lower  Estuarine  Series  at,  186; 
denudation  near,  427,  431  ;  agricul- 
ture near,  4 SO  :  springs  near,  500,  503. 

-^—  Moor,  4,  5  ;  anticlinal  axis  on,  427. 

Groundhills  Head,  Sktlton,  coal  at,  225. 

GryphcM  arcuaia.  Lam.,  62. 

bilobata.  Sow.,  279. 

dilatata.  Sow.,  293. 

•*  Gryphite  limestone,"  39. 

"  Gulf,  The,"  Famdale,  Grey  Limestone 
at,  243. 


H. 

Hackness,  5,  6,  10 ;  Cornbrash  at,  270 ; 
Kellaways  Rocks  at,  283;  Oxford 
Clay  at,  296 ;  Calc.  Grit  at,  306,  309  ; 
Passage  beds  at,  315,  320;  Lower 
Limestone  at,  326,  327  ;  Middle  Calc. 
Grit  at,  338  ;  Upper  Limestone  at, 
347  ;  Upper  Calc.  Grit  at,  364  ;  Coral 
bed  at,  399  ;  denudation  of.  414, 
420  ;  quarries  at,  464-466 ;  copper  fit, 
474 ;  agriculture  at,  477,  482,  483  ; 
v/ater  supply  at,  487;  W.  Smith  on 
the  geology  of,  607-514. 


Hackness  Hills,  Upper  Estuarine  Series 
of,  255 ;  Combrash  of,  870. 

Rock.  275,  508,  509,  511. 

Hagg  Beck,  near  Liverton,  Estuarine 
Series  in,  186;  Moor  Grit  in,  256; 
denudation  of,  430. 

— —  Hole,  Alum  Qoarry,  near  Saltbim, 
Upper  Lias  at.  134  ;  Dogger  at,  164 ; 
Estuarine  Series  at,  1 86. 

-^—  House,  near  Pickering,  Section  at, 
848  ;  Upper  Calc.  Grit  at,  36.5. 

-^— lYipsdale,  Lower  Lias  at,  72  ; 

Middle  Lias  at,  107  ;  Upper  Lias  at, 
139. 

Halfway  House,  near  Easingwold,  Middle 
Lias  at,  119. 

Hallikeld  Farm,  near  Northallerton, 
Lower  Lias  at,  33,  66. 

Hambleton  Hills,  derivation  of  the  name, 
4,  9,  227;  Estuarine  Series  of,  258; 
Combrash  of,  263  ;  Middle  Oolites  of, 
273,  286,  297,  306,  307,310  ;  physical 
character  of,  401,416,  417;  quarries 
in,  465, 470 ;  agriculture  of,  481,  488 ; 
water  supply  of,  490,  491,  494;  W. 
Smith  on,  508,  512. 

Hamer,  Rosedale,  coal  at,  226. 

Hamley,  near  Spaunton,  Passage  beds 
at,  321. 

Handale  Abbey,  Grey  Lime»tone  near, 
240. 

Hanging  Grimston,  Upper  Lias  at,  141 ; 
Oxford  Clay  at,  299;  Calc.  Grit  at, 
814. 

Hanover  House,  Easingwold,  Upper 
Lias  at,  141. 

Hardhill  Beck,  Lealholm  Moor,  Com- 
brash in,  271. 

Harfd  Bank,  near  Whorlton,  Middle  Lias 
at,  93  ;  Lower  Oolite  at,  172. 

Harland,  Faradale,  coal  at,  226,  459. 

Beck,   Grey   Limestone   at,  248; 

Cornbrash  at,  270. 

Hardness  of  water,  see  Analysis. 

Harrogate,  near  Northallerton,  Lower 
Lias  at,  66. 

Hartman  Gill,  Raisdale,  Middle  Lias  in, 
93. 

Hartoa  Beck,  Coal  in,  194  ;  Eller  Beck 
Bed  in,  201 ;  Grey  Limestone  in,  S48. 

Dale,  Coal  in,  460. 

Harton  Gill,  Raisdale,  Ironstone  Series 
in,  109. 

Harwood-dale,  flint  at,  221 ;  Grey  Lime- 
stone at,  238  ;  Upper  Estuarine  Series 
at,  855  ;  Combrash  at,  270, 271. 

Moor,    agriculture  on,   480 ;    W. 

Smith  on,  508,  510. 

Hasty  Bank,  Bilsdale,  4;  Dogger  at, 
165. 

Haver  Hills,  North  Grimston,  cement- 
stone  at,  368. 

Hawnby,  6 ;  Estuarine  Series  near,  258, 
259  ;  Combrash  near,  272 ;  Kellaways 
Rock  of,  286  ;  Oxford  Clay  of.  297  j 
Lower  Calc.  Grit  of,  806;  Lower 
Limestone  of,  381 ;  outliers  of,  414 ; 
Coal  of,  459. 
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Hawnbj  Hill,  Calc.  Grit  of,  311. 

Haw  Ridge  Slack,  Eskdale,  Grey  Lime- 
stone in,  242. 

Hawsker  and  Hawsker  Bottoms,  6 ; 
Middle  Lias  at,  74,  75.  80,  88,  98,  99, 
112,  122;  Upper  Lias  at,  126,  127, 
129,  187,  138 ;  Dogger  at,  158 ;  £s- 
tuarine  Series  at,  184,  192, 195,  222  ; 
Grej  Limestone  at,  237. 

Haverthwaithes  Beck,  Easingwold, 
Middle  Lias  near,  119. 

Haybnm  Wjke,  Lower  Estuarine  Series 
of,  183,  184  ;  Eller  Beck  Bed  at,  195  ; 
Millepore  bed  at,  210;  Middle  £s- 
tnarine  Series  of,  222,  224 ;  Grej 
limestone  of,  232  ;  Building  stone  of, 
466  ;  scenery  of,  481. 

Hazel  Qreen,  Helmsley  Moors,  Coal  at, 
S2«. 

■  Head,  Bgton  High  Moor,  Coal 
near,  226 ;  Boulder  Clay  at,  428. 

—  —  Springs,  618. 

'  Moose,  Bilsdale,  Grey  Limestone 
near,  245. 

Head  Hag,  Castle  Howard,  Calc.  Grit 
at,  313. 

Height  of  the  ground,  1,  3,  4. 

Heights  Plantation,  Birdsall,  Calc.  Grit 
at,  314. 

Hfll  Holes,  Bilsdale,  Grey  Limestone  at, 
245. 

Hell  Scar,  Mulgrave,  Alum  Shale  at, 
133;  Dogger  at,  160. 

Helm  House,  Bilsdale,  Estuarine  Series 
at,  188. 

Helmsley,  6 ;  Lower  Limestone  at,  330 ; 
Middle  Calc.  Grit  at,  34 1,  465  ;  Upper 
Limestone  at,  347,  351,  352;  Upper 
Calc.  Grit  at,  364-666;  Eimeridge 
Clay  at,  375  ;  valley  at,  417  ;  swallow- 
holes  at,  425 ;  agriculture  of,  481 ; 
water  supply  of,  494,  506. 

Moor,  Moor  Grit  on,  258  ;  coal  on, 

459. 

Helwath  Beck,  Harwood-dale,  Grey 
Limestone  in,  233. 

Hemiddaris  intermedia^  Flem.,  343. 

Hbmrt,  Psof.,   analysis  of  limestone, 

471. 
Heskett  Grange,  near  Boltby,  Kellaways 

Rock  at,  287. 
Heslerton,  6. 
Hettan^en,  32,  36. 
Hey  Hill,  near  Scalby,  Kellaways  Rock 

at,  511. 
Highcliflf,  near  Guisbrough,  Estuarine 

Series  at,  186. 
High  Crossett,  Bilsdale,  Sandy  Series  at, 

92. 

■  Crosslets,  Raisdale,  Sandy  Series 
at,  93 ;  Main  Seam  at,  108. 

—  Dale,  Hackness,  Kellaways  Rock 
in,  511. 

———Farm,  Snilesworth  Moor,  Dogger 

at,  173. 
Highfield  House^  near  Sessay,  Upper 

Lias  at,  140. 


High  Ground  Bams,  Hood  Hill,  Mille- 
pore bed  at,  21 1. 

Hardhill,    Glaiddale,    Dogger  at, 

168 ;  Eller  Beck  Bed  at,  198. 

House,  Rosedale,  Ironstone  Series 


at,  118. 

Hutton,  Kellav-ays  Rock  at,  288  ; 


Oxford  Clay  at,  299;  Calc.  Grit  at, 
313. 

Kilbum,  Dogger  at,  174  ;  Hydrau- 


lic Limestone  at,  203 ;  Millepore  bed 
at,  211. 

Lane,  Fryup,  Ironstone  Series  at. 


116. 


—  Mill,  Osmotherley,  Inferior  Oolite 
at,  173. 

—  Moor,  Peak,  Millepore  b<jd  on,  211. 
Normanby,    Hawsker,      soft     jet 


workings  at,  222. 
Paradise,  Boltby,  Calc.  Grit  at,  311. 

—  Stone,  Redcar,  Lower  Lias  at,  48, 
53. 

Highthome,  near  Husthwaite,  Millepore 

bedat,21i>. 
High  Tranmire,  Kellaways  Rock  at,  285. 
Whitby,  Eller  Beck  Bed  at,  195. 

—  Wood,  Brandsby,  Millepore  bed  at, 
212. 

—  Woof  How,  Wykeham  High  Moor, 
Combrash  at,  270. 

Hildenley,   Upper    Limestone    at,   359, 

465  ;  Upper  Calc.  Grit  at,  367,  468  ; 

Kimeridge      Clay      at,     376,     472 ; 

character  of  the  rock  at,  403 ;  scenery 

at,  417. 

Hall,  Oxford  Clay  at,  298. 

Hills,  Formation  of,  411. 

"  Hilly  and  holey, "  352,  425. 

HiNDB,  Db.  G.  J.,  ou  fossil  sponges,  306. 

Hinderwell,  6  ;  Upper  Lias  at,  133,  134  ; 
Dogger  at,  162;  Eller  Beck  Bed  at, 
195 ;  preglacial  valley  at,  429. 

Hippopodium  ponderosum,  Sow.,  62. 
Historical  sketch,  7-26. 
History  of  the  Alum  Works,  452,  453. 
Iron  manufacture,  433-441,  449. 

Jet  manufacture,  455-457. 

Hobb  Farm,  Rosedale,  Sandy  Series  at, 

96. 
Hob  Grarth,  Glaisdale,  Ironstone  Series 

at,  116. 

—  Hill,  near  Saltbum,  Sandy  Series 
at,  90;  Ironstone  Series  at,  104; 
Upper  Lias  at,  126,  130,  138. 

—  Hole,  Runswick  Bay,  129. 

Hodge  Beck,  Grey  Limestone  in,  244; 
Cornbrash  in,  270;  Lower  Calc.  Grit 
in,  309,  400 ;  Kimeridge  Clay  in,  375 ; 
swallow-holes  ia,  425. 

Hold  Cauldron  Mill,  Kirk  Dale,  swallow 

hole  near,  425. 
Hole  of  Horcum,  Oxford  Clay  in,  297  ; 

Smith  on,  508. 
Wood,  Feliskirk,  Sandy  Series  at, 

94. 
Holey  Intake,  Eller  Beck  Bed  at,  198 ; 

supposed  settlements  at,  434. 
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Holiday  House,  near  Whorlton,  Sandy 
Series  at,  93. 

Hollins '  Wood,  Murk  £sk,  Dogger  at, 
167. 

Hollow  Bottom  Beck,  Bilsdale,  Lower 
Lias  in,  72. 

Holme,  The,  Bilsdale,  Lower  Lias  at,  72 ; 
Middle  Lias  at,  107. 

Holms  Grove,  near  Goldsborough,  Land- 
slip at,  413. 

Honey  Bee  Nest,  Danby  Dale,  Lower 
Lias  near,  71. 

Hood  Grange,  Dogger  at,  174. 

Hill,  Upper  Lias  at,  140;  Dogger 

near,  174;  Hydraulic  Limestone  at, 
203;  Millepore  bed  at,  211;  Grey 
Limestone  at,  247  ;  Calc.  Grit  at,  312. 

Hotham,  Lower  Lias  at,  68 ;  Middle 
liias  at,  121  ;  Hydraulic  Limestone  at, 
204,  464. 

Houghton,  Lower  Lias  at,  68,  70;  soil 
at,  479. 

Hovingham,  6  ;  Kellaways  Rock  at,  289  ; 
Calc.  Grit  at,  341  ;  Upper  Limestone 
at,  358 ;  Scenery  near,  416,  423 ; 
building  stone  of,  465 ;  Spa  at,  500. 

Bank,  Calc.  Grit  of,  312. 

•— —  High  Wood,  Estuarine  Series  near, 
259;  Kellaways  Bock  near,  288; 
Oxford  Clay  at,  298 ;  Calc.  Grit  at, 
312 ;  Spring  near,  500. 

-^—  Lodge,  Grey  Limestone  at,  248 ; 
Upper  Estuarine  Series  at,  259. 

Park,  Coral  Rag  in,  357. 

Spa,  312,  357. 

Howardian  Hills,  4,  7  ;  Upper  Lias  in 
the,  146;  Dodger  in,  156,  174;  Es- 
tuarine beds  m,  189,  222,  223,  227, 
259,  262;  Hyd^ulic  Limestone  in, 
191,  194,  203,  469;  Millepore  bed  in, 
206,  212,  213,471;  Grey  Limestone 
in,  229,  248  |  Combrash  in,  272 ; 
Middle  Oolite  in,  273;  Kellaways 
Rock  in,  288,  289 ;  Oxford  Clay  in, 
298  ;  Calc.  Grit  in,  307,  312 ;  Passage 
l>ed8  in,  321,  322  ;  Lower  Limestone 
in,  332  ;  Middle  Calc.  Grit  in,  841  ; 
Upper  Limestone  in,  856 ;  Cement- 
stone  in,  364,  366,  867 ;  Physical 
History  of,  388,  392,  394,  396,  401, 
403,  404;  Scenery  of,  414,416,  417$ 
Ironstone  in,  450  ;  Coal  in,  460  ;  quar- 
ries in,  463-465  ;  Clay  in,  473 ;  agri- 
culture of,  478,  481,  483,  484 ;  water 
supply  of,  491,  494,  500. 

Howedale,  Robin  Hoods  Bay,  Iron- 
stone in,  98  ;  Upper  Lias  in,  126,  129, 
133,  188 ;  Dogger  in,  158. 

—  Moor,  Grey  Limestone  on,  234. 
Howe  Hill,    near    Easingwold,    Middle 

Lias  at,  119 ;  Upper  Lias  at,  141. 
Howkeld  Head,  Kirkby  Moorside,  425, 

490,  491. 
Howl    Beck    Mill,    near    Guisbrough, 
Sandy  Series  near,  91. 

—  Dale,  near  Pickering,  Upper  Lime- 
stone at,  348;  Upper  Calc.  Grit  at, 
866. 


Howl  Road,  near  Ayton,  Whinstone  m, 
460. 

Howsham  Wood,  Lower  Lias  at,  67 ; 
Middle  Lias  at,  120. 

Howthorpe,  Slingsby  Moor,  Hydraulic 
Limestone  at,  203. 

HuDLBmroN,  W.  H.,  Memoirs  by,  20; 
classification,  23  ;  on  the  Blea  Wyke 
beds,  149,  150,  153;  on  the  Dogger, 
1. '96 -158,  175;  on  the  Estuarine  oeda, 
180,  191,  217  ;  on  the  Millepore  bed, 
208,  213,  472,  475;  on  the  Grej 
Limestone,  228,  249,  250;  on  the 
Kellaways  Rock  278,  281,  282, 
289 ;  on  the  Oxford  Clay,  294,  295 
on  the  term  Corallian,  300  on  the 
Calc.  Grit  and  Lower  Limestone,  805, 
306,  308,  316,  319-321,  324,  829  ;  on 
the  Middle  Calc.  Grit,  337,  338,  S4S; 
on  the  Upper  Limestone,  347,  848, 
350;  on  the  Upper  Calc.  Grit,  366; 
on  the  Kimeridge  Clay,  376  ;  oo  the 
Physical  History,  274,  387,389,896, 
899-402,  405;  on  the  Peak  fault, 
410;  on  ironstone,  442,  464. 

Huggitt's  Scar,  Newton  Dale,  Kellaways 
Bock  at,  283. 

Humber,  River,  .'S,  36,  142  215,  216, 
289,  292,  479,  489,  506. 

Hummersea,  Lower  Lias  at,  58  ;  Middle 
Lias  at,  77,  89,  102,  103 ;  Upper  Lias 
at,  130  ;  Landslip  at,  413. 

Hundale  Point,  near  Cloughton,  section 
at,  232  ;  roadstone  at,  463. 

Hunmanby,  Boulder  Clay  at,  484; 
character  of  the  country  near,  506. 

Grap,  Portlandian  beds  at,  880. 

Hunt,  B.,  on  the  Bosedale  iron  ore,  390 ; 
on  jet,  458. 

Huntcliff,  4,  13 ;  Lower  Lias  at,  52,  59, 
60  ;  Middle  Lias  at,  84,  89 ;  Upper 
Lias  at,  126,  130,  138;  Dogger  at, 
164  ;  denudation  at,  412. 

Hunter's  HUl,  Nether  SUton,  EUer  Beck 
Bed  near,  202. 

Hunter's  Stile  Bridge,  Westerdale,  Lower 
Lias  at,  71. 

Hunt  House,  near  Goathland,  Grey 
Limestone  at,  243  ;  sand  at,  475. 

HuNTON,  L.,  on  the  Lias  at  Boulby,  16, 
20,  436. 

Husthwaite,  5 ;  Lower  Lias  at,  67 ; 
Middle  Lias  at,  118  ;  Upper  Lias  at, 
140,  141 ;  Dogger  at,  174;  MiUepore 
bed  at,  212. 

Hutton,  near  Malton  (Huttons  Ambo), 
7 ;  Estuarine  Series  at,  259 ;  Kella- 
ways Bock  at,  288 ;  Oxford  Clay  at, 
298 ;  Calc.  Grit  at,  312 ;  Passage  beds 
at,  323. 

—  Banks  Wood,  Grey  Limestone 
near,  248 ;  Kellaways  Bock  at,  289 ; 
Oxford  Clay  at,  299  ;  Calc.  Grit  at,  314. 

Beck,  Combrash  in,  270 ;    Lower 

Limestone  in,  329,  330 ;  Middle  Calc. 
Grit  in,  340;  Upper  Limestone  is, 
851;  Upper  Calc.  Griit  in,  865; 
flwaUow  hole  in^  425. 
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Hntton  Bushel,  6 ;  terrace  at,  483. 

^ Common,  near  Kirkbj    Moorside, 

Lower    Limestone    on,   330;    Upper 
Limestone  on,  351. 

'—  Hall,  near  Guisbroogh,  Lower  Lias 
at,  63 ;  Middle  Lias  at,  91. 
r     Hill  (H^ttons  Ambo),  Grey  Lime- 
stone at,  248. 

Knoll  (Hutton-le-Hole),  Kellaways 

Bock  at,  284. 

le-Hole,  6 ;   Oxford  Clay  at,  297  ; 

Passage    beds    at,  321 ;    analysis    of 
fime  near,  470. 

—  Low  Cross,  near  Guisbrough, 
analysis  of  ironstone  at,  445,  447 ; 
sulphar  band  at,  474. 

Mines,  Sandy  Series  at,  91 ;  Iron- 
stone Series  at,  105. 

Sessay,  Lower  Lias  near,  66. 

Hydraulic  Limestone,  at  Ellerker,  144 ; 
near  Castle  Howard,  190,  191 ; 
general  account  of,  194-205  ;  physical 
character,  392  ;  as  a  roadstone,  464 ; 
lime  from,  469,  472. 


I. 


Ibnmdale,  Middle  Lias   in,   112,    113; 

Upper  Lias  in,  144,  145 ;    Dogger  in, 

166. 
Impermeable  Strata,  487>492. 
Incline  Top,  Ingleby,  Eller  Beck  Bed  at, 

199. 
''Indurated  Shale  Band, "99,  100,112, 

116,  118. 
Industries.  5-7,  433-472. 
Infra-lias,  32,  33,  36. 
Ingleby  Greenhow,  4  ;    Eller  Beck  Iron- 
stone at,  450 ;   ochre  at,  475 ;   scenery 

at,  480. 
•*—  Escarpment,  Middle  Lias  in,  106 ; 

Upper  Lias  in,  139  ;    Dogger  in,  165  ; 

Estuarine  Series  at,  188,  226. 
— ^—  Mines,  ironstones  in,  441,  443. 

—  top  or  third  seam  of  ironstone,  450. 
Inliers  of  the  Dogger,  166,  171. 

Ironstone  ^ries,  112-118. 

Lower  Lias,  70-72. 

— ^  Sandy  Series,  95,  96. 

—  Upper  Lias,  144-146. 
Inoceramus  dubiuss  Sow.,  138. 
Iron,  Manu&oture  of,  437-439. 
"  Iron  post,"  350. 

-^—  sand,  474. 

— ^  Scar,  Haybum,  Estuarine    Series 

near,  184  ;  EUcr  Beck  Bed  at,  195. 
Ironstone,  Amount  worked,  440,  449. 

—  its  history,  4i53-452. 

— ^-  Mode  of  formation,  386,  387. 

■         Seams  in   the    Dogger,   161-175, 

448,  444,  447-450. 
._ Eller  Beck  Bed,  194-202,  443, 

444,  447,  450,  451. 
Middle   Lias,    98-124.    441- 

448. 
**-*  Series,  62,  73,  80,  98-124. 


I    Irton,  Coral  Rag  at,  346  ;  Upper  Calc. 

Grit  at,  364  ;  Kimeridge  Clay  at,  375  ; 

boring  at,  488,  490  ;  water  supply  at, 

492,  493. 

Moor,  326. 

Isastraa  explanata,  Goldf.,  843. 
Iserine,  474. 


Jackson,  W.  W.,  435,  437. 

Jenny  Frisk  Sandstone  Quarry,  near 
Stanghow,  Grey  Limestone  near,  241. 

;—  Well,  Coal  near,  225. 

—  Milner  Grange,  near  Westow,  un- 
conformity near,  214,  Grey  Limestone 
neiir,  249. 

Jet,  455-459. 

Rock,  115,  127-130,  137,  138,  141. 

146. 

Shales,  139,  140,  145,  474. 

-; — Soft,  221. 

Jingleby  House,  Allerston  Low  Moor, 
Lower  Limestone  at,  327. 

Johnstone,  Sir  J.,  on  agricultural 
geology,  477,  482,  507. 

JuDD,  Prop.  J.  W.,  18-20, 27, 147,  217  ; 
on  the  Cornbrash,  261 :  on  the  Speeton 
Clay,  372,  374,  379,  381  ;  on  the 
physical  character  of  the  rocks,  387, 
392. 

Jugger  Howe  Beck,  Grey  Limestone  in, 
233  ;  analysis  of  water  from,  498. 

Julian  Park,  Boulder  Clay  at,  428 ;  iron- 
stone workings  at,  434. 

"  Julians  line,"  197. 


K. 


Kaolin,  209. 

Kate   Ridding   Wood,  near    Stanghow, 

Grey  Limestone  in,  240 ;   Moor  Grit 

in,  256. 
Kbeping,  W.,  122. 
Keeping,  W.,  and  C.  S.  Middlbmiss, 

on   the   Middle    Lias,    122;     on   the 

Millepore  bed,  216  ;  on  the  Kellaways 

Rock,  290. 
Keld  Head,  Pickering,  425,  490,  491. 
Keldy  Castle,  near  Cropton,  Combrash 

near,  271. 
Kellaways     Rock,     274-292;     physical 

history  of,  396 ;  building  stone  from, 

466 ;      agriculture     of,    483 ;      water 

supply     of,     487,     494,     496,     504; 

W.  Smith  on,  508,  509,  511. 
Kempswithen,  Grey  Limestone  at,  241 ; 

Whinstone  at,  462. 
Kendall,  Rev.  F.,  9. 
Kendall,  P.  F.,  on  the  mineral  consti 

tutiou  of  the  fossils,  387. 
Kennythorpe,    Oxford    Clay    at,    299 ; 

Calc.  Grit  at,  314;    Passage  beds  at, 

323. 
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Kettleness,  Ironstone  at,  82,  100,  101, 
435.436;  Upper  Lias  at,  133;  Kller 
Beck  Bed  at,  195;  denudation  at, 
412  ;  oil  at,  474. 

Alum  works.  Dogger  at,  161. 

Beds,  74,  80. 

Kettlethorpe,  near  Drewton,  Kellaways 
Rock  at,  290. 

Kepwick;  5 ;  Upper  Lias  at,  1 40 ; 
Dogger  at,  173 ;  Estuarine  beds  at, 
189,  226;  Grej  Limestone  at,  246; 
Kellaways  Rock  at,  286;  Calc.  Grit 
at,  311;  Lower  Limestone  at,  331; 
Goal  at,  459  ;  Tufa  at,  467  ;  Lime  at, 
470 ;  Springs  at,  500,  504,  £05. 

Eilburu,  5 ;  Upper  Lias  at,  140  ;  Estua- 
rine beds  at,  222  ;  Coal  at,  227,  459  ; 
Grey  Limestone  at,  247  ;  Lower  Gale. 
Grit  at,  307,  312,  400  ;  Upper  Lime- 
stone at,  356;  Snape  quarry  near, 
465,  468. 

—  Thicket,  Hydraulic  Limestone  near, 
203. 

Kildale,  6 ;  Lower  Lias  at,  63 ;  Middle 
Lias  at,  92 ;  Upper  Lias  at,  139 ; 
Dogger  at,  165;  valley  at,  431  ;  iron- 
stone at,  450 ;  wbinstone  at,  460,  461 ; 
scenery  of,  480 ;  springs  in,  500,  503. 

— —  Mines,  Ironstone  Series  at,  106, 123. 

Kildwick  Percy,  69,  120. 

Killing  Pits,  Goathland,  236,  285,  434. 

Kilton,  6;  Moor  Grit  at,  240,  256; 
scenery  at,  480. 

Beck,   Inferior  Oolite    near,    186, 

240 ;  valley  of,  429 ;  spring  in,  504. 

Castle,  Moor  Grit  at,  256. 

Mill,  spring  near,  504. 

Pit,  coal  in,  224 ;    Estuarine  series 

near,  25 S  ;  water  in,  499. 

Kimeridge  Clay,  371-379;  Physical 
history  of,  405 ;  Character  of  the 
country,  formed  by  the,  417;  used  for 
bricks,  472 ;  agriculture  on,  478,  483, 
484  ;  water  supply  of,  48^,  490-493. 

Kimeridgien,  Classification  of  the,  300, 
301. 

Kimlim  Hole,  Yedmandale,  Swallow-hole 
at,  426. 

King  Spring,  near  Old  Byland,  Lower 
Limestone  at,  330. 

Kingston,  R.  C.,  section  communicated 
by,  291. 

Kirkby  Knowle,  Upper  Lias  at,  140; 
Dogger  at.  174;  Eller  Beck  Bed  at, 
202;  Millepore  bed  at,  211  ;  Middle 
Estuarine  Series  at,  222,  467 ;  Grey 
Limestone  at,  246 ;  outlier  of,  414. 

Misperton,  6. 

Moorside,    6 ;     Lower    Lhnestone 

near,  331  :  Middle  Calc.  Grit  near, 
341 ;  Upper  Limestone  at,  350,  351 ; 
Upper  Calc.  Grit  at,  366 ;  Corals  at, 
403 ;  swallow  holes  near,  425,  426 ; 
agriculture  near,  484;  watercourses 
near,  494. 

Underdale  5  ;    Lower  Lias  at,  67  ; 


Upper  Lias  at,  141  ;  Dogger  at,  176 ; 
Estuarine  series  at,  191 ;  Millepore 
bed  at,  214. 


Kirk  Dale,  Middle  Calc.  Grit  in,  341; 
Upper  Limestone  in,  351;  I7pp« 
Calc.  Grit  in,  366;  Care  in,  425, 
426  ;  quarries  near,  465. 

Cave,  11. 

Kirkham,  Dogger  at,  175,176;  seetioo 
at,  190 ;  Hydraulic  Limeatoneat,  S04; 
formation  of  the  Talle j  at,  4S3 ;  iron- 
stone at,  450. 

—  Abbey,  Upper  Lias  at,  141 ;  build- 
ing stone  of,  465 ;  analysis  of  water 
from,  517. 

Kirk  Moor  Grate,  Grey  Limestaoe  at 
234. 

"Kitchen's  Deporit,"  171. 

Knapton,  Kimerid|(e  Clay  at,  874; 
Portlandian  beds  at,  881 ;  water 
supply  near,  499. 

Knayton,  Dogger  near,  178. 

Knowle  Hill,  Kirkby  Knowle,  Alum 
Shale  at,  140 ;  Dogger  at,  174. 

Kyloe  Gill,  BUsdale,  Sandy  Series  at, 
92. 


L. 


Lackonby,  435. 

Lacustrine  character  of  the  Upper 
Estuarine  Series,  354. 

Ladhin  Beck,  near  Hawnby,  Coal  at 
226 ;  Grey  Limestone  at,  245. 

Lady's  Spring,  Malton,  425,  495. 

Lambfold  Hill,  Bransdale,  Grey  Lime- 
stone at,  244r 

Lampldgh,  G.  W.,21,  2S  ;  on  the  Kime- 
ridge Clay,  373,  374;  on  the  Port- 
landian beds,  379-381 ;  on  the  Physi- 
cal History  of  the  beds,  406,  407. 

Land,  Position  of  the,  383, 386, 887,891. 

Lanimoth,  near  Northallertoo,  Lower 
Lias  at,  66. 

Landslips,  296,  413,  414,  510. 

Langdalo,  Combrash  at,  269,  S70; 
Kellaways  Rock  at,  288  ;  gorge  o^ 
416,511. 

End,  Kellaways  Rock  at,  S86,  511. 

Rigg,  Calc.  Grit  at,  309. 

Langhill  Plantation,  Birdsall,  Oxford 
Clay  at,  299 ;  Calc.  Grit  at,  814. 

Langton,  7 ;  Oxford  Clay  at,  299 ;  Oak. 
Grit  at,  312,  314;  Passage  beds  at, 
323  ;  Upper  Limestone  at,  856,  860^ 
361,  363  ;  Cement  stone  at,  867, 868» 
464,  468. 

Wold,  368. 

Larpool,  scenery  at,  480. 

*-—  Wood,  Grey  Limestone  in,  288 ; 
Estuarine  Series  in,  255,  257 ;  Mpnng 
in,  502. 

LaskilU  ffilsdale,  244. 

Lastingham,  6;  Corabrash  at,  270 1 
Kellaways  Roek  at,  884 ;  Oxford  Cby 
at,  297 ;  Calc.  Grit  at,  806 ;  Smith  oo, 
511. 

Knoll,  Kellaways  Rock  at,  284. 

Laysthorpe    Lodges    near    OswaUUdrfc^ 
Upper  Limestone  at,  854. 
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Lealholm  Bridge,  6;    Dogger  at,  168; 

Eller  Beck  Bed  at,  196 ;    Coal  at,  2225, 

459 ;     whinstone    at,    462 ;    building 

stoue  at,  467. 

—  Ri^gi  Moor  Grit  on,  257. 

Lease  Rigg>  near  Grosmont,  T\nunstone 

at,  462. 
Leayening,    5 ;    Middle    Lias   at    120  ; 
Dogger  at,  176;  Hydraulic  Limestone 
at,  204;  Millepore  bed  at,  214;  Mid- 
dle Oolites  at,  273,  289,  299  ;    Calc. 
Grit    at,  307,  312,  314 ;     Kimeridge 
Clay  at,  377. 
—-^  Beck,  Upper  Lias  in,  141. 
LsBOUB,  Prof.  G.  A.,  on  fossil  plants, 

181. 
Lbcrbnbt,  J.,  1 7 ;  on  the  Inferior  Oolite, 
181,208,217,  218,  220,254;    on  the 
Cornbrash,    263,    268,  272;    on    the 
Kellaways  Bock,  276,  281,  282 ;    on 
the  clays  in  Filey  Bay,  375,  379,  406. 
Zteda  ovum,  Sow.,  138. 
LxOAKf>,  G.,  on  agriculture,  479. 
Lbland,  J.,  on  the  Derwent,  423. 
Leppington,  Lower  Lias  at,  67. 
Levadas,  494. 

Leven,  River,  Lower  Lias  of,  63; 
Middle  Lias  of,  92 ;  drainage  of,  426, 
427,  431. 
LeTisham,  7 ;  Cornbrash  at,  270 ;  Kella- 
ways Rock  at,  286  ;  Oxford  Clay  at, 
297  ;  Lower  Limestone  at,  328 ; 
scenery  at,  409 ;  building  stone  at, 
466. 

Beck,  Passage  beds  in,  321. 

Moor,  Calc.  Grit  on,  ;J09,  310. 

Ley  Field,  near   Garrowby,  Gale.  Grit 

near,  314. 
Lias,  Agriculture,  477-479. 
■         General  Account,  27-146. 

«< Hydraulic  Lime,"  468. 

Lower,  32-72. 

Middle,  73-124. 

Mode  of  deposition  of  the,  385-389. 

—  origin  of  the  term,  27. 

— —  patches  in  Filey  Bay,  374,  375. 

— ^  Upper,  125-146. 

— —  Water  supply,  499. 

Zones,  29,  32-61,  73-85,  125-136. 

"  Lima  beds,"  39. 

Limber  Hill  Wood,  near  Egtou,  Dogger 

at,  168. 
Lime,  469-472. 

its  action  on  soils,  476. 

Limekiln  Bank  Wood,  near  Whorlton, 
Lower  Lias  in,  65  ;  Sandy  Series  in, 
93  ;  Ironstone  Series  in,  110  ;  Dogger 
in,  172. 
Limestone  converted  into  ironstone,  387. 
Lincolnshire  Oolite,  Formation  of  the, 
392. 

LiNDLET,  J.,  AND  W.  HUTTON,  OU    foSSll 

plants,  181. 
Lines  of  variation  in  the  ironstone  seams, 

124. 
Lingdale    Fit,    near     Stanghow,    Main 

Swam  in,   133 ;    Estuarine   Series  in, 

925  ;  Moor  Grit  in,  256. 


I 


Ling  Hills,  near  Ganthope,  Estuarine 
£ries  at,  259;  Kellaways  R6ck  at, 
288. 
Lingrow  Knock,  near  Runswiek,  Iron- 
stone Series  at,  101. 
Lingula  bed  in  the  Lower  Oolite,  150, 
152. 

Portlandian,  381. 

Lister,  Dr.M.,  Geological  observations 

of.  7,  23,  477. 
Literature,  7-22. 

Little  Beck,  Middle  Lias  at,  112  ;  Upper 
Lias  at,  145 ;  section  at,  1S7  ;  Grey 
Limestone  at,  236  ;  woods  at,  480 ; 
spring  at,  505. 

— Alum  Works,  Upper  Lias  at» 

145 ;  Dogger  at,  166 ;    Elter  Beck  Bed 
at,  196 ;  spring  at,  505. 
Little  Fry  up.  Lower  Lias  at,  71  ;  Middle 
Lias  at,   95,   116;    Dogger  at,   169; 
Drift  clay  at,  428. 
Littoral  character  of  the  Middle  Lias 

386. 
liiverton,   6 ;     Moor    Grit    near,    256  ; 
Cornbrash  near,  271. 

Beck,  Estuarine  Series  at,  186. 

Lodge,  Moor  Grit  at,  240. 

—  Mine,  Alum  Shale  in,  134  ;  Dogger 

in,  164  ;  valley  near,  429. 
Local  Erosions  of  the  Upper  Lias,  139, 

154,  157-159,  162,  163,  165, 171. 
Lockton  High  Moor,  7 ;    Passage  beds 
at,  320;    Lower  Limestone  at,   328; 
axis  at,  42 1  ;  Lime  at,  470 ;  Smith  on, 
508,  512. 
Lock  wood  Beck,    Grey   Limestone    at, 
241 ;    Moor  Grit  at,  256  ;    Kellaways 
Rock  near,  286. 
Loffeehead    Heights,    Hackness,  Upper 

Calc.  Grit  at,  364. 
Lofthouse,  6;    Middle  Lias   near,  103; 
Dogger  at,   164;   Estuarine  Series  at, 
186  ;  Eller  Beck  Bed  at,  195 ;  cement 
at,  468. 

Alum  Works,  Jet  Shale  at,   180 

Alum  Shale  at,  134  ;  Dogger  at,  163. 

Beck,  valleys  near,  429. 

Londesbrough    Park,    Lower    Lias   at, 

70. 
Loop    Wyke,  near   Goldsborough,  Jet 

Rock  at,  129. 
Lop  Hall,  near   Danby,  Coal   at,  225 ; 

Grey  Limestone  at,  242. 
Loskey     Beck,     near     Hntton-le-Hole, 

Cornbrash  in,  270. 
Low,  Dr.  R.  Bruce,  on  springs  near 

Helmsley,  494. 
Low  Crosset,  Bilsdale,  Ironstone  Series 

at,  107  ;  Eller  Beck  Bed  at,  200. 
Lowdale,  Hackness,  511. 
Lower    Calcareous  Grit,  304-314,   465, 
481,482,492. 

Estuarine  Series,  179-194,  467. 

Lias,  General  Account,  61-72. 

Zones  of,  32-61. 


—  Limestone,  323-332,  465,  469,  470. 

—  Oolites,    147-272,    893-395,    466, 
478-481,  483,  496. 
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Lower  Oolites,  Character  of  the  country 

formed  by  the,  415. 
Low  Farm,  Westerdale,  Lower  Lias  at, 

71  ;  Ironstone  Series  at,  117. 
"^-^  Hamer,  Eller  Beck  Bed  near,  201. 
-^—  House,  Rosedale,  Sandy  Series  at, 

96. 

— — • Rouiby,  Alum  Shale  at,  134. 

Kilbum,  Dogger  near,  174. 

.         Langdale  End,  Combrash  at,  269. 

—  Mossy  Grain,  Osmotherley  Moor, 
Grey  Limestone  at,  245. 

Red  Cliff,  Gristhorpe  Bay,  Estua- 

rine  Series  at,  218. 
Wood,  Kirkby  Knowle,  Dogger  at, 

174. 
near    Lealholm,    Eller  Beck 

Bed  at,  199. 
LuoAB,  W.,  analysis  of  limestone,  469. 
Luddith's      House,     North     Grimston, 

Cementstone  near,  368. 
Lumley  House,  Danby  Dale,  Ironstone 

Series  near,  117. 
Lumpsey,  near  Kilton,  Moor  Grit  at, 

256. 
Lunshaw  Beck,  Boltby,  Grey  Limestone 

near,  246,  247. 
Ltobtt,    J.,  16,   17,   19,  20,.  217,  250, 

261,  262. 
Lythe,  6  ;  Upper  Lias  at,  133. 
Alum  Works,  Dogger  at,  160. 

—  Beck,  Grosmont,  Pecten  Seam  in, 
114;  Dogger  in,  166. 


M. 

Magnetic  iron  ore  of  the  Dogger,  170, 
171,448,449. 

Eller  Beck  Bed,  198 ;  analysis 

of  ironstone,  451. 

-^— Formation  of,  390. 

'^—  Iron  Sand,  464. 

Maiden 8 worth,  Grimston  Moor,  Hy- 
draulic Limestone  at,  203. 

Main  Seam  of  Ironstone,  80,  83,  100- 
111,  114,  117,  123,  124,  435,  442, 
444-448,451,473,474. 

Malton,  2,  4,  5,  6,  273  ;  Calc  Grit  and 
Limestone  at,  307,  312,  321,  322,  332  ; 
Upper  Limestone  at,  341,  342,  856, 
858-360;  Kimeridge  Clay  at,  376; 
physical  history  of  the  rocks  near,  388, 
394,  400-402;'  physical  structure  of 
the  country  near,  4C8,  416,  417,  419; 
formation  of  the  valley  at,  420,  423- 
425  ;  building  stone  at,  466  ;  lime  at, 
469 ;  agriculture  near,  483,  485 ; 
rainfall  at,  486 ;  water  supply  of,  489, 
495  ;  springs  near,  500,  5u2,  506,  510. 

Manley  Cross,  Wckering  Moor,  Corn- 
brash  near,  271. 

Manufacture  of  alum,  454. 

jet,  457,458. 

Map  of  the  Derwent  and  its  tributaries, 
422. 

Hackness  estate,  507. 

Vale  of  Pickering,  491. 


Maps  of  the  soil,  477. 

,  Early  geological,  8-13. 

Marine  denudation,  411. 

Makcou,  J.,  classification  of  the  rocks, 
25. 

Margrove  Park,  near  Stanghow,  Coal  at, 
225. 

Market  Weighton,  Lower  Lias  at,  8S, 
87,  68,  70 ;  Upper  Lias  at,  142  ;  Dog- 
ger at,  176;  Millepore  bed  at,  215; 
soil  at,  479;  spring  at,  517. 

Marlbt,  J.,  on  the  ironstone  seams, 
449.  450. 

"  Marlstone,"  73,  74,  86. 

Marshall,  W.,  9.  434,  474,  477,  48S. 

Marshall's  Slack  Spring,  Soalby,  497.    . 

Marshes,  484.  / 

Marske,  6. 

Mill,  Middle  Lias  at,  90;  oldyaUey 

near,  430. 

Marton,  near  Middlesborongh,  Lower 
Lias  at,  63. 

Pickering,  6 ;  Kimeridge  Clay 

at,  375. 

Mason  House,  Bransdale,  Ironstone 
Series  at,  118. 

Musk  Hall,  near  Market  Weighton, 
Millepore  bed  at,  215. 

Maw  Wvke,  Hawsker,  Upper  Lias  near, 
133 ;  Eller  Beck  Bo<l  near,  195. 

May  Beck,  boring  at,  187,  192 ;  coal  at, 
224,  259 ;  Grey  Limestone  at,  235  ; 
Moor  Grit  at,  255;  Lime  at,  471  ; 
spring  at,  505. 

Moss,  Allerstcn  High  Moor,  419, 

420,  480. 

Meade,  R.,  on  the  Cleveland  iron  pro- 
duction, 439,  452. 

Mediterranean  basin,  883. 

Menethorpe,  Oxford  Clay  at,  399 ;  Pas- 
sage b^s  at,  323. 

Meres,  484. 

Merrtweathbr,  G.,  436. 

MicnELL,  Rev.  J.,  8. 

Mickle  Beck,  Grey  Limestone  in,  842. 

Mickleby.  6;  Moor  Grit  at,  239,  256- 
258. 

Microscopical  character  of  the  Main 
Seam  of  Ironstone,  442. 

Moor  Grit,  257. 

Middle  Calcareous  Grit,  387-342,  400, 
401,  465. 

Cave,  Malton,  Middle  Calc  Grit 

at,  342. 

Cliff,  Speeton,  Portlandian  beds  at, 

380. 

Estuarine  Scries,  217-227,  466. 

Graiu  Beck,  near  Goathland,  Mille- 
pore bed  at,  211. 

Lias,  73-124. 

divisions  adopted  bydiAsrent 

authors,  28-31,  50,  55. 

General  Account,  85,  124. 


MiDDLEMiss,  C.  S.,  see  W.  Keeping. 
Middle  Oolites,  273-370,  395,  478,  481- 

483. 
Character  of  the  country  formed 

by  the,  416, 
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Middlesboroagh,  6 ;  history  of  the  iron- 

stoDe  workiDgs  at,  437. 
«<  Middle  Shale,"  180. 
MiddletOD,  6 ;  spring  at,  505. 
"  Midford  Sands,"  185,  149. 
Midgo  Holes,  Danbj  Dale,  Sandy  Series 

at,  96. 
MiLBURNy  M.  M.,  analysis  of  limestone, 

470. 
Mile  HaTen,  Filey  Bay,  Eimeridge  Clay 

at,  374. 
Mill  Beck,  Bobin  Hoods  Bay,  Sandy 

Series  in,  86. 
Millepore  Series,  206-216,464,  467,471, 
:r472,  475. 
Mills  B,  Psor.,  444. 
Mill  Farm,  Bosedale,  D^ger  near,  171. 

—  Hill,  near  Castle  Howard,  Lower 
Calc.  Grit  at,  318. 

— —  Mlooghton,  boring  near, 

122  ;  KeUaways  Bock  at,  292. 

—  Holme,  near  Brotton,  Estnarine 
Series  at,  186;  Eller  Beck  Bed  at, 
196. 

MiLLHOUSa,    W.,  on  the  Scarborough 

water  supply,  490,  498. 
Millington  Dale,  Middle  Lias  in,  120. 
Mill  Soroggs,  Danby    Dale,  Ironstone 

Series  at,  117. 
Mineral  constitution  of  the  Clereland 

Dike,  462. 

— Fossils,  387. 

resoorces  of  the  district,  488-475. 

Springs,  500-505. 

Minerals,  "Ruer,  472. 
Mines,  Jet,  456,  457. 
Mire  Beck,  near  Feliskirk,  Alum  Shale 

in,  140. 
Mitchell  Hagg  Wood,  Bransdale,  Grey 

Limestone  at,  244. 
Modiola  minima.  Sow.,  62. 
■         scalprumf  Sow.,  97. 
MoUion   Spout,  near  Goathland,  Eller 

Beck  Bed  at,  197. 
Moorgate .  Lathes,  near  Whitby,  Grey 

Limestone  at,  287 ;  Moor  Grit  at,  255. 
Moor  Grit,  252,  255-259;  scenery  of, 

418;  roadstone  from,  463;  building 

stone  of^  466  ;  sand  from,  475 ;  water 

supply  of,  496. 
-^—  House,  near   Osmotherley,    Grey 

Limestone  near,  246. 
Moorhouses,  near  Terrington,  Hydraulic 

Limestone  at,  204. 
Moorsholme  Moor,  Kellaways  Bock  on, 

284,  285. 

Ridge,  28C. 

MoBOAN,  W .,  analysis  of  ironstone  by, 

443,  451. 

MOBBIB,  J.,  19. 

MOBBIB,  J.,  AND  J.  LtOBTT,  16,  20. 

Mount  Ferrant,  Oxford  Clay  at,  299 ; 

Calc  Grit  at,  814. 
— —  Grace    Bank,  near    Osmotherley, 

Dogger  near,  173. 

—  —  Wood,  Lower  Lias  in,  65. 
•r— —  Pleasant,  Castle  Howard,  shaft  at, 

190. 


;.  C 
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Mowthorpe,  Castle  Howard,  Middle  Lias 

at,  119;  Upper  Lias  at,  141 ;  Dogger 

at,  175 ;  Hydraulic  Limestone  at,  204. 

Hackness,  Kellaways  Rock  at,  51 1. 

Mulgrave,  Bstuarine  Series  near,  186; 

plantations  at,  481. 

Cement,  182,  469. 

Woods,  Upper  Lias  in,  183  ;  Dog. 

ger  in,  160 ;  parallel  Talleys  in,  429. 
MUBCHISON,  SiB  R.  I.,  14. 
Murk  Esk,  Middle  Lias  in,  114;  Upper 

Lias  in,  144,   145;   Dog^^  in,  167; 

Eller  Beck  Bed  in,  197 ;  Boulder  Clay 

in,  428  ;  whinstone  in,  462 ;  woods  of, 

480. 
MUBBAT,  Db.  p.,  14,  219. 
Murton,  Lower  Limestone  at,  831. 
Museums,  Origin  of  the    Scarborough 

and  Whitby,  14. 
Musley  Bank,  near  Malton,  Calc.  Grit 

at,  312. 
Muston,  6 1  marshes  near,  484. 


N. 


Nab  End  Wood,  near  Kilton,  Moor  Grit, 
at,  256. 

House,  near  Eepwick,  Grey  Lime- 
stone near,  246. 

Nabs  formed  by  the  Calcareous  Grit, 
510. 

Kellaways   Rock,   270,   282, 

284,  288,  289,  418. 

Narrow  Stye  End,  Murk  Esk,  Eller  Beck 
Bed  at,  197. 

Nathobbt,  a.  G.,  on  the  fossil  plants, 
181. 

Nawton,  6 ;  Upper  Calc.  Grit  at,  366. 

Nean  How  Ridge,  Eskdale,  Kellawayi 
Rock  on,  285. 

Nbasham,  — ,  436. 

Needle  ^e,  Newton  Dale,  spring  at, 
504. 

"NerinsM  bed,"  15i;  155,  157. 

Nerinaa  cingenda,  Phil.,  155. 

Ness,  Upper  Limestone  at,  355 ;  Upper 
Calc.  Grit  at,  366 ;  spring  at,  425. 

Nether  Normanby,  near  Pickering,  q»ring 
at,  505. 

Silton,  EUer  Beck  Bed  near,  202; 

coal  near,  226. 

Newbald,  18;  Lower  Lias  at,  69,  70; 
Middle  Lias  at,  121 ;  Dogger  at,  176  ; 
HydranUc  Limestone  at,  204 ;  Millepore 
bed  at,  215,  216 ;  Kellaways  Boek  at, 
290 ;  ffimeridge  Clay  at,  871,  877. 

Sike,  Upper  lias  at,  142;  Hy- 
draulic Limestone  near,  204. 

Newbiggin  Wyke,  Combrash  at,  866; 
Kellaways  Rock  at,  278  ;  Oxford  Clay 
at,  295 ;  Passage  beds  at,  819 ;  Lower 
Limestone  at,  325. 

New  Buildings,  near  Kirkby  Knowle, 
Dogger  at,  1 74. 

Newbuigh  Grange,  Millepore  bed  at, 
212. 
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NewborghPark,  Upper  Lias  at,  140 ;  coal  ] 
at,  194,  227  ;  Hydraulic  Limestone  at, 
208;  MUlepore  bed  at,  212 ;  Estuarine 
beds  at,  223, 259 ;  Grej  Limestone  at, 
248;  Calc.  Grit  in,  812;  scenery  of, 
416;  soil  of,  488. 

New  Closes  Cliff,  Speeton,  section  at, 
878. 

New  Cut,  near  Scalbj,  formation  of  the 
valley,  420,  423. 

Newfield  House,  Snilesworth  Moor,  Gray 
Limestone  Series  on,  245,  246. 

Newlass  Quarry,  near  Kievanlz,  silicifica- 
tion  in,  880. 

New  May  Beck  Plantation,  Grey  Lime- 
stone at,  285. 

Newton,  7;  Ix)wer  Calc.  Grit  at,  809; 
Passage  beds  at,  82 1 ;  Lower  Lime- 
stone at,  828,  829 ;  sand  at,  512. 

Newtondale,  Coal  in,  224  ;  Combrash  in, 
268,  369-272;  Kellaways  Bock  in, 
288, 284, 896 ;  scenery  and  denudation 
of,  409,  419,  420;  building  stone  in, 
467  ;  water  supply  in,  496  ;  spring  in, 
500,  504  ;  Smith  on,  508,  510. 

Newton  Mulgrave,  Moor  Grit  at,  256. 

Sandstone  Quarry,  Borrow  by  Dale, 

Grey  Limestone  at,  289. 

New  Wath  Scar,  near  Goathlaod,  EUer 
Beck  Bed  at,  197. 

NiCHOL,  Prop.  W.,  on  jet,  458. 

Nickel,  478. 

Nigh  Jetticks,  Hawsker  Bottoms,  Jet 
Shales  at,  129. 

NiKiTiN,  S.,  on  the  Speeton  Clay,  22, 
871,879,406. 

Nine  Spring  Dale,  North  Grimston,  fault 
in,  361 ;  analyses  of  water  from, 
495. 

Nod  Hill,  near  Castle  Howard,  Oxford 
OUy  at,  299;  Calc.  Grit  at,  818; 
Passage  beds  at,  328 ;  Limestone  at, 
360. 

Nodules  in  the  Calcareous  Grit,  807, 
808,  864,  866,  898,  464. 

Dogger,  156,  161,  165,  175. 

Nook  House,  Danby  Dale,  Sandy  Series 
at,  96;  Ironstone  Series  at,  117. 

Normanby,  near  Eston,  Upper  Lias  at, 
126 ;  ironstone  at,  441 ;  analysis  of 
ironstone  at,  445,  447. 

■         Pickering,  6. 

—  Moor,  Grey  Limestone  on,  248. 

■  Stye  Batts,  Hawsker  Bottoms, 
Upper  Lias  at,  183. 

Northallerton,  6 ;  Lower  Lias  near,  82, 83, 
66 ;  Middle  OoUtes  near,  278 ;  Physical 
history  of  the  rocks  near,  893 ;  scenery 
near,  415;  boulder  clay  near,  478; 
spring  near,  504. 

North  Batts,  near  Whitby,  jet  from,  457, 

—  Care,    Lower    Lias    at,    87,    70 
Middle  Lias  at,  121 ;  soil  at,  479. 

—  Cheek,  Bobin  Hoods  Bay,  Lower 
lias  ut,  57,  61 ;  Jet  Shale  at,  129  ; 
denudation  at,  412. 

■  ■      dcTeland  HiUs>  Ironstone  Series 

of,  114,224. 


North  Cliff,  near  Market  Weighton, 
Lower  Lias  at,  88,  84,  68,  70. 

Dale,  Bosedale,  Eller  Beck  Bed  in, 

200. 

GiU,  Bosedale,  201. 

-^—  Grimston,  7  ;  Lower  Calc.  Grit  and 
Limestone  of,  807,  814,  821,  882; 
Upper  Limestone  of,  856,  860-864; 
Kimeridge  Clay  of,  876, 472  ;  Cement- 
stone  of,  867-869, 464, 468 ;  formation 
of  the  cemunt^tone  at,  408 ;  valley  at, 
424 ;  lime  from,  469 ;  water  supply  of, 
495. 

—  Cement-stone,  867-869,  464, 

468. 

Formation  of  the,  404. 

Kilvington,  Lower  Lias  at,  66. 

^—  Lofttts  Iron  Company,  289. 

^— —  Mine,  Grosmont,  Swidy  Series  at, 
59. 

Newbald,  Kellaways  Bock  at,  890. 

— *—  Sea  during  the  Glacial  period,  421. 

Jurassic  period,  888, 886. 

Skelton     Pit,    Dogger    in,     165; 

Estnarine  Series  in,  225 ;  grey  Lime- 
stone near,  241 ;  Moor  Grit  in,  256 ; 
water  in,  499. 

Northwoods  Slack,  near  Boltby,  Com^ 
brash  in,  272. 

Nortop,  analysis  of  water  at,  517. 

NoTcy  House,  Bilsdale,  Grey  Limestone 
near,  245. 

'*  Numismalis  marls,'*  50. 

Nunbumholme,  Lower  lias  at,  70; 
Middle  Lias  at,  120. 

Nun  House,  Over  Siiton,  Sandy  Series 
at,  94;  Ironstone  Series  at.  111. 

Nunnington.  6;  Upper  Limestone  at, 
358-855 ;  Upper  Calc.  Grit  at,  866. 

Nunthorpe,  Lower  Lias  at,  63. 

Nype  Howe,  Hawsker,  Dogger  at,  159 
Grey  Limestone  near,  287. 


0. 

Oak    Dale,    near   Osmotherley,   Sandy 

Series  in,  93;  Dogger  in,  173;  Grey 

Limestone  in,  246. 
House,  Bilsdale,  Ironstone  Series 

at,  107. 
Oakley  Beck,  Murk  Esk,  Eller  Beck 

Bed  in,  197. 

Side,  Eskdale,  Dogger  at,  169. 

r  Walls,  Eskdale,  coal  at,  225. 

"Osktree  Clay,"  371. 

Ochre,  475. 

Oil,  475. 

Old  Byland,  7  ;  Kellaways  Bock  at,  286 ; 

Lower  Limestone  at,  880. 
— «  Fold,  Helmsley  Moors,  Moor  Grit 

at,  258  ;  Building  stone  at,  466. 
Horse    Bocks,    Gristhorpe    Bay, 

Millepure  bed  at,  208. 
Kiln,  Helmsley  Moors,  coal  pits  at, 


226. 

—  May  Becks,  EUer  Beck  Bed  Qean 

196. 
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Old  Meggison  Water&ll,  Sandy  Series 
at,  98. 

Mill    Wood,    Weftcrdale,    Sandy 

Series  in,  96. 

Oldstead,  Grey  Limestone  at,  247. 

Olirers  Meant,  Cornbrash  near,  269; 
Calc  Grit  near,  806,  809 ;  valley  near. 
424. 

Oolite,  Formation  of,  899. 

jet,  221. 

Ophioderma  Milleri,  Phil..  87. 

Opphl,  Db.  a.,  16,  17,  19,  20;  classi- 
fication of  the  rocks,  25,  29 ;  on  the 
Lower  Lias,  89;  on  the  Inferior 
Oolite,  151 ;  on  the  Kellaways  Rock, 
275,  276;  on  the  Oxford  Clay,  298; 
on  the  Kimeridge  Cla^,  871. 

Orbigrt,  a.  d',  olasHification  of  the 
roeks,  25,  29,  274. 

Ormesby,  Lower  Lias  at,  68. 

Osbom  Rash  Plantation,  Eston  Hill,  68. 

Osgodby,  Well  at,  825,  887,  342,  492. 

Hall,  Hood  Hill,  Upper  Lias  at, 

140. 

—  Nab,  Cayton  Bay,  Millepore  bed 
at,  208;  Grey  Limestone  at,  281; 
Estuarine  Series  at,  254;  Cornbrash 
at,  268;  Kellaways  Rock  at,  281  ; 
Oxford  Clay  at,  296. 

Osmotherley,  5;  Dogger  at,  178;  Esta< 
arine  Series  at,  189,  226,  259 ;  Eller 
Beck  Bed  at,  201 ;  Grey  Limestone 
at,  246. 

Flour  Mill,  Sandy  Series  at,  94. 

Moor,   Grey  Limestone  on,  245  ; 

Kellaways  Rock  on,  286. 

Ottrea  deltoidea.  Sow.,  876. 

Oswaldkirk,  7 ;  Calc.  Grit  at,  812;  Pas- 
sage  beds  at,  821 ;  Limestones  at, 
382,  858-856 ;  Upper  Calc.  Grit  at, 
866. 

Otterhill  Common,  Cornbrash  on,  270. 

Onlston,  7 ;  Upper  Lias  at,  141 ;  Mille- 
pore bed  at,  212. 

Oase,  River,  1,  5, 408,  409,  415. 

Outlyinff  hills,  414. 

Oven  Close  Hill,  Moorsholme  Moor, 
KeUaways  Rock  at,  285. 

Overdale  Wyke,  near  C^oldsborough, 
Grey  Shale  at,  126 ;  Jet  Rock  at,  129. 

Overhanging  cliff  beneath  the  Boulder 
Clay,  near  Skelton,  430. 

Overiap  of  the  Chalk,  141,  142,  189, 
204,  214,  216,  260,  262,  278,  289,  299, 
814,374,877,381. 

Over  Silton,  Middle  Lias  at,  94 ;  Dogger 
neir,  173  ;  Grey  Limestone  at,  246. 

Owlers  Wood,  Castle  Howard,  Kella- 
ways Rock  in,  288;  Calo.  Grit  in, 
313. 

Oxclose  Qoarry,  near  Spaunton,  silicifi- 
cation  at,  330. 

Wood,  Riccal  Dale,  330. 

Oxford  Clay,  292-299,  482,  483,  487, 
492,508,509,511. 

Oxfbrdian,  Classification  of  the,  274, 
275,  300,  801,  324. 

period,  395-400. 


Oxford  Grit,  304. 

Oolite,  323. 

Ox  Pasture  Wood,  near  Balmer,  Dogger 

at,  175. 
Oyster  Ness,  Hamber,  Kellaways  Rock 

near,  292. 


P. 

**  Pan,"  480,  512. 

Parallel  valleys,  415,  429. 

Parksb,  — ,  section  at  Glaisdale  com- 
municated by,  116. 

Park  Farm,  Londesbrough,  Lower  Lias 
at,  70. 

Hill,    Robin    Hoods    Bay,   Alum 

Shale  at,  133. 

Hole  Wood,  Egton  Grange,  Upper 

Lias  at,  145. 

Parkin,  C,  or  ironstone,  449 ;  on  jet, 
456-458 ;  on  limestones,  469,  470 ;  on 
lead  ore,  474. 

Pabkinsoh,  J.,  10. 

Park-like  character  of  the  Howardian 
Hills,  416. 

Park  Plantation,  Ingleby,  Eller  Beck 
Bed  at,  199. 

Quarry,  Castle  Howard,   building 

stone  of,  465. 

Parsley  Beck,  Maybeoks,  Grey  Lime- 
stone in,  285. 

Partridge  Hall,  near  Londesbrongfa, 
Middle  Lias  at,  120 ;  Upper  Lias  at, 
141. 

Passage  Beds,  814-323,  464, 465. 

Pattinson,  — ,  analysis  of  ironstone, 
443,  445 ;  analjrsis  of  cement,  468 ; 
on  zinc  in  the  Main  Seam,  473. 

Paving  slabs,  466,  467. 

Pavlow,  a.,  on  the  Speeton  Clay,  22, 
406. 

Peak,  5;  Lower  Lias  at,  55;  Upper 
lias  at,  126,  129,  133,  135-188;  Coal 
at,  192;  Eller  Beck  Bed  at,  195; 
Millepore  bed  at,  210,  211  ;  Estuarine 
beds  at,  222  ;  Grey  Limestone  at,  280, 
394;  scenery  at,  409,  412;  cement- 
stones  at,  468. 

Alum    Works,    Ironstone    Series 

near,  98  ;  Alam  Shale  at,  133,  138. 

Fault,  158,  232,  283. 

age  of  the,  389. 


Hall,  Blea  Wyke  Beds  at,  153; 

Dogger  at,  157. 

i£ar,  Hambleton  Hills,  310. 

•»—  Steel,  Lower  Lias  at,  47 ;  Sandy 

Series  at,  74,  86 ;  Ironstone  Series  at, 

98. 
Peasholm  Beck,  Scarborough,  old  valley 

at,  424 ;  magnetic  sand  at,  474. 
Peasey  Hills,  Malton,  Upper  Limestone 

at,  358. 
Peat  Bogs,  480. 
"  Pebbles  **  in  the  Dogger,  156, 161,  165, 

175,448. 
Peckondale  Bam,  near  Castle  Howard 

Kellaways  Rock  at,  288. 

LL   2 
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Pecten  aquivalvis.  Sow.,  87. 

lens.  Sow.,  267. 

Pecten  Seam  of  Ironstone,  75,  80,  88, 
9»,  101-106,  112-114,116,  128,  124, 
435,  442-444,  447,  451. 

Peep-o*-l)ay,  near,  Easiugwold,  Middle 
Lias  at,  119. 

Peufitt  Wood,  Hood  HUl,  Hydraulic 
Limestone  at,  203. 

Penny  Stile,  Staithes,  Sandy  Series  at,  88. 

Per-ceiitage  of  ingredients  in  the  iron- 
stone, 447. 

Pkrcy,  Dr.  J.,  analyses  of  ironstone 
by,  444. 

Permiable  strata,  487-492. 

Petard  Point,  Staintondalc,  Millepore 
bed  near,  210. 

Petch  House,  Westerdale,  Sandy  Series 
at,  96. 

Petrolemn,  474. 

Phasianella  striata^  Sow.,  345. 

Phillips,  Prof.  J.,  works  on  the  dis- 
trict  by,  13-18,  20,  385  ;  classification 
of,  23,  31  ;  divisions  of  the  Lias  by, 
74,  86  ;  on  the  Upper  Lias,  HI,  182  ; 
on  the  Blea  Wyke  beds,  149-151  ;  on 
the  Lower  Oolites,  179-181,  194,  208, 
217-219,  228,  230,  234,  249,  258; 
on  the  Beleranites  of  the  Combnish, 
263 ;  on  the  Oxford  Clay,  292,  298 ; 
on  the  Corallian,  800,  804;  on  the 
Upper  Calc.  Grit,  363 ;  on  the  Speeton 
Clay,  371  ;  on  the  Vale  of  Pickerinjf, 
424,  426,  506 ;  on  ironstone  manufac- 
ture, 435 ;  on  W.  Smith,  507. 

PHiLLirs,  J.  A.,  on  the  Moor  Grit,  257. 

Phillips,  W.,  11,  31.   • 

Phosphorus,  Extraction  of,  440,  441. 

in  fossil  wood,  448. 

in  the  ironstone,  447. 

Physical  condition  during  the  deposition 
of  the  Liaf>,  385-389. 

Oolites,  389-407. 


districts,  477. 
features,  1-5,  408-432.' 
history,  383-407. 


Pickering,  6  ;  Lower  Limestone  at,  828, 
329 ;  Middle  Calc.  Grit  of,  338-840  ; 
Upper  Limestone  at,  347-350  ;  Upper 
Calc.  Grit  at,  364,  865;  Kimeridge 
Clay  at,  375 ;  character  of  the  rock 
at,  400,  401  ;  swallow  holes  near,  425 ; 
building  stone  at,  465 ;  lime  at,  469. 

• Beck,  Passage  beds  in,  321. 

Moors,  Estuarine  Series  on,  258. 

Picksharp  Wood,  Birdsall,  Limestone 
near,  323  ;  cement-stone  of,  369. 

"  Pier  Stone,"  206,  228,  466. 

Piethorn,  Helmsley  Moors,  coal  at,  226, 
459. 

Pig-iron,  Bemoval  of  phosphorus  from, 
440,  441. 

Pinchinthorpe,  near  Guisbrough,  Lower 
Lias  at,  63. 

Pisolite,  Formation  of,  400. 

in  the  Keliaways  Bock,  281. 

Coralline  Oolite,  339,  344, 

849,  850. 


Pissing    Scar,    near    Stangfaow,     Grey 

Limestone  at,  240  ;  Moor  Grit  at,  256. 
'*  Pits,"  139,  198,  886,  245,  285. 
Plant  bed  of  Gristhorpe,  218. 
Plants  from  the  Lower  Bstuarine  Series, 

181,  188. 

Middle  Estoarine  Series,  218. 

Upper  Estuarine  Series,  258. 

Pleurotomaria  angiica.  Sow.,  64. 
Plump  Bank,  near  Thirsk,  Lower  Liaa 

at,  66. 
Pockley,  7 ;  Lower  Limestone  at,  880 ; 

Upper  limestone  at,  851. 
Pocklington,  Lower  Lias    at,   68,  69 1 

rainfall  at,  486  ;  Spring  near,  517. 
Population,  5-7. 

Influence  of  the  soil  on,  51 0. 

•^— springs  on,  506,  506,  510. 

PortUndian  Beds,  879-882. 

Formation  of,  406. 

Port  Molgraye,  near  Bnnswiok,  Dogger 

at,  162  ;  Jet  from,  457. 
Posidonomjfa  Brormi,  Volts.,  188. 
Post  Gate  Hill,  Glaisdale,  Dogger  at, 

167  ;  EUer  Beck  Bed  at,  199. 
Potters  Earth  and  Pottery,  472. 
Potto  Hill  Farm,  Whorlton,  Lower  Lias 

at,  65. 
Poverty  Hill,    Eskdalc,  Coal  at,   225; 

Combrash  near,  270 ;  Keliaways  Book 

near,  284. 
Pratt,  C,  analysis  of  limestone  from, 

471. 
Precretaceous  ridge,  410. 
Preglacial  valleys,  427-481. 
Preston    Hall,    near    Stockton-on-Tees, 

whinstone  at,  460. 
Prestwich,  Prof.  J.,  on  water  supply, 

486.  « 

Pretty  House,  Bobin  Hoods  Bay,  Upper 

Lias  at,  133  ;  Dot^ger  at,  158. 
Wood,  Castle  Howard,  Grey  Lime- 
stone in,  248. 
Principal  Bivers,  Towns,  and  Villages, 

1-7. 
Proddale  Beck,  Snilesworth  Moor,  Eller 

Beck  Bed  in,  202. 
Progress  of  Geological  Knowledge  cod- 

oeming  the  Jurassic  Hooks  of  York- 
shire, 7-26. 
Prospect  House,  Hackness,  Keliaways 

Bock  at,  511. 
Providence  Hill,  near  Hosthwaite,  Upper 

taas  at,  141 ;  Dogger  at«  171. 
Pry  Hills,  Bosedale,  Sandy   Series  at, 

96. 
Publications,  7-22. 
Pye  Bigg,   Harwood-dale  Moor,   Grey 

Limestone  at,  288. 
Pygcuter  semisiUaUus,  Wright,  207. 
Pyrenean  basin,  888. 
Pyrites,  50,  460,  478. 


Q. 

Quarries,  Whinstone  and    other 

metal,  462,  468. 
Freestone,  464-467. 


road- 
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Quarry    Bank   Wood,    near    Bievaulx, 

Middle  Calc.  Grit  at,  341. 
QuKNBTBDT,  F.  A.,  classification  of,  25, 

29,  276. 


R 


"  Rabbit  eje,"  349. 

Babbit  Slack,  Great  Fryup,  Ironstone 

Series  in,  117. 
Babbit  types,  482. 
Bai^  Bobin  Turn,  near  Kepwick,  Grey 

£m«stone  at,  246. 
Baindale,  Newton  Dale,  Combrash  in, 

270. 
Bain&ll,486. 

Baisdale,  Middle  Lias  in,  93,  108,  109; 
Upper  Lias  in,  140 ;  Dogger  in,  171 : 
EUer  Beck .  Bed  near,  201 ;  Grey 
Limestone  near,  246. 

Beck,.72. 

Baitbwaite  Gill,  near  Wbitby,  Dogger 

of^   160;   Estuarine    Series  of,   185; 

preglaoial  valley  of,  429 ;  ironstone  of, 

443,  447,  450. 

Bamsat,  Sib  A.,  274  ;  on  the  physical 

history  of  the  Lower  Oolite,  391. 
Bamsdale  Beck,  Robin  Hoods  Bay,  Iron- 
stone Series  in,  98 ;  Upper  Lias  in, 
188  ;  Dogger  in,  158. 
Bank  Crag,  Scugdale,  Dogger  at,  172. 
Barer  Minerals,  472. 
Baven  Gill,  Skelderskew,  Grey  Lime- 
stone near,  241. 
Bayens  Gill,  Hambleton  Hills,  Kella- 

ways  Rock  at,  287. 
Bay  Wood,  Castle  Howard,  Lower  Calc. 

Grit  in,  313. 
Bedcar,  6  ;  Lower  Lias  at,  36,  39,  41, 
48,    52,    63;    Middle    Lias   at,   90; 
character  of  the  Lower  Lias  at,  385  ; 
character  of  the  coast  near,  412. 
House,  near  Gilling,  Grey  Lime- 
stone near,  248. 
Bed  Cliff,  Cay  ton  Bay,  Grey  Limestone 
at,   230 ;    Combrash  at,  268 ;  Kella- 
ways  Rock  at,  280 ;  Low«r  Calc.  Grit 
at,  307,  308  ;  fault  at,  410. 
Red  ochre,  475. 
Bedscar    Hole,    Kettleness,     Ironstone 

Series  at,  101. 
Bbid,  C,  area  surveyed  by,  62,  85,  125, 

158,  183,  224. 
Bkmbvieb,  E.,  classification  of,  25. 
Beserfoir  in  Spring  Hill,  Falsgrave,  514- 

516. 
Besources  of  the  country,  7,  433-485. 
Rhabdocidaru  maxima^  Miinst  (spine), 

229. 
Bhstic  Beds,  Mode  of  deposition,  884. 
HhynchoneUa  cynocephala,  Bich.,  155. 
— -  incatutariM,  Sow.,  378. 
^^  Utrahedra,  Sow.,  97. 

ThwrmoMm,  Volts.,  805. 

Biooal,  Biver,  Swallowhole  in,  426. 


Biccal,  Dale,  Kellavrays  Rock  in,  284 ; 
Lower  Calc.  Grit  in,  309;  Lower 
Limestone  in,  330 ;  Middle  Oilc.  Grit 
in,  341  ;  Caves  in,  426  ;  building  stone 
in,  466 ;  springs  in,  500,  504. 

Head,     Hutton-le-Hole,     Passage 

beds  at,  321. 
RiCHAKDaoN,  Dr.,  analysis  of  cement  by, 

469. 
Ridge,  Precretaoeouti,  410. 
Ridges  between  streams,  429. 
Ridings  Beck,  Great  Givendaie«  Lower 

Lias  in,  68. 
RievauLx  Abbey,  building  stone  of,  188 
fibrous  rook  near,  330 ;  Middle  Calc. 
Grit  at,  341;    Upper  Limestone  at, 
852;    ironstone     worked    at,    434; 
scenery  near,  508. 

Moor,  structure  of  Calc.  Grit  on, 

305. 
Rigg  Laiie,£asington,  Dogger  near,  168. 
Rillington,  6. 
Rippiomarked  sandstones  of  ihe  Lias, 

886. 
Risebrough,  near  Pickering,  Kimeridge 

Clay  at,  875. 
Rising  Sun,  near  Easing^old,    Middle 

lias  at,  119. 
River-courses,  Origin  of  the,  418-431. 
Riverheads,  425,  490,  491. 
RivBus   Pollution  Commission,  497, 

499. 
Road-metal,  460-464. 
RoBKBTA,  T.,  on  the  classification  of  the 

Jurassic  rocks,  21,  800. 
Robin  Hoods  Bay,  5,  6  ;  Lower  Lias  at, 
32,  39,  40,  41,  46,  47,  50,  55,  56,  61,; 
Middle  Lias  at,  74,  86,  88,  98  ;  Upper 
Lias  at,  138  ;  Blea  Wyke  Beds  at,  151 ; 
coal  near,  192,  459  ;  Grey  Limestone 
near,  237 ;  Moor  Grit  near,  255 ; 
physical  structure  near,  412,  419; 
ironstone  at,  435 ;  whinstoue  near, 
460  ;  boulder  clay  near,  481. 
Robin  Leys  House,  Westerdale,  Sandy 

Series  at,  96. 
Robinson,  F.  K  ,  on  jet  manufacture, 

455, 456. 
Rockcliff,  Lower  Lias  at,  52 ;  Iroufttone 

Series  at,  124,  436. 
Rock  Head,  Mulgrave,  Upper  Lias  at, 
133;  Dogger  at,  160. 

Hole,  near  Guisbrougb,  Alum  Shale 

at,  139. 

Mulgrave,  Dogger  at,  160. 

Rocks,  Classification  of  the,  1-3,  23-26, 

29,  31. 
Roman  Alum  Works,  Supposed,  452. 

Cement,  468. 

— —  Ironworks,  Supposed,  197. 

Kilns,  213. 

Pottery  Works,  Supposed,  472. 

RoMEK,  F.  A.,  classification  of,  25. 
Roppa  PUntation,  Combrash  at,  27 1 ; 

Kellaways  Rock  at,  284. 
RosoAMP,  — ,  on    the  Rosedale    iron 
stone,  171 ;  section  communicated  by, 
188. 
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BOSB,  GUBTAV,  887. 

Botebeny  Topping,  SaodjSeriefi  at,9l ; 
Jet  Shales  at,  139  ;  origin  of  the  name, 
414. 

BosEBT,  Messrs.,  437. 

Bosedale,  Middle  Lias  in,  96,  118; 
Upper  Lias  in,  146 ;  Dogger  in,  158, 
170;  Coal  in,  194,  S26,  460;  EUer 
Beck  Bed  in,  200;  Grey  Limestone 
near,  244 ;  formation  of  the  ironstone 
in,  390;  ironstone  in,  434,  443,  447- 
450  i  other  minerals  in,  467, 469,  474. 

-^—  Abbey,  6 ;  Sandy  Series  at,  96 ; 
Ironstone  at,  464. 

—  East  Mines,  Dogger  at,  170;  sec- 
tion at,  188  ;  coal  at,  226. 

Moors,  Estoarine  Series  on,  187. 

-^—  Wyke,  near  Kuosvick,  Upper 
Lias  at,  130;  Dogger  at,  162;  iron- 
stone at,  443,  447,  450. 

Hofy  Dike,  Bilsdale,  Grey  Limestone 
near,  244. 

Boolston  Scar,  Ore?  Limestone  near, 
247;  Middle  Oolites  of,  272,  287, 
297,  298,  310,  311,  331;  physical 
history  of  the  rock  near,  897 ;  scenery 
near,  416,417. 

Boond  HiU,  Fryup  Dale,  Jet  Shale  at, 
145. 

— — Westerdale,  Sandy  Series  at, 

96. 

Boosby,  6 ;  scenery  near,  480. 

Beck,  Middle  Lias  in,  89 ;  Upper 

lias  in,  134;  Dogger  in,  162; 
Estoarine  Series  in,  186. 

Hill,  Dogger  near,  162. 

—  Mill,  Grey  Limestone  at,  239; 
Moor  Grit  at,  256. 

Bow,  Bobin  Hoods  Bay,  Alam  Shale  at, 

133. 
Bowbrow  Wood,  near  Throxenby,  Kella- 

ways  Rock  in,  2i^3. 
Bowmire  Spring,  Birdsall,  Cementstone 

at,  369. 

BOTAL  AORICULTUBAL  COMMISSION^  On 

the  soil  of  Hackness,  483. 
Buddie,  475. 
Budland     Beck,    Hodge     Beck,    Grey 

Limestone  in,  244. 
Bud    Scar,    lugleby    Greenhow,    ochre 

from,  475. 
Bunswick,  6;  Upper  Lias  at,   126,129, 

130,  133 ;  fSault  at,  239  ;  landslip  at, 

413. 
Bay,  Middle  Lias  in,  82 ;  Doffger 

near,  161  ;  old  valley  in,  429 ;  iron- 
stone near,  450. 
Bnshpool,  near  Saltbum,  Middle  Lias  at, 

90. 
Buston,  Upper  Limestone  at,  346. 
Buswarp,   6;   Dogger  at,  166;  section 

at,  185;    Coal    at,    192,   224;  Grey 

Limestone  at,  238  :  old  valley  at,  428. 
Bye,  River,  5;  Dogger  in,  173;  Grey 

Limestone  near,  245;  Combrash   in, 

272,    273  ;    Oxford    Clay    in,     297 ; 

Middle    Calc.    Grit  near,  341,  465; 

Upper  limestone  near,  352  ;  Scenery 


I 


of,  417;  swallow  -holes  in,  425;  agricol- 
tore  of,  481,  483,  484;  water>conrses 
near  the,  494. 


s. 

St  Wilfred's  Well,  near  Coxwold,  504. 
Saltbum,  6  ;  Lower  Lias  near,  55,  63  ; 

Upper    Lias    near,    134;    Eatoarine 

Series  near,  185. 
— —  Gardens,  Sandy  Series  near,  90. 

Gill,  89. 

Salterffate,  Kellaways  Bock  near,  986 ; 

Oxford  Clay   near,  296;  Cale.  Grit 

near,  806,  309  ;  tufa  near,  468 ;  oabs 

at,  510. 
Salton,  6 ;  character  of  the  ground  at^ 

484  ;  water  supply  of,  494. 
Salt  Scar,  Bedcar,  Ironstone  Series  at, 

103. 
Saltwick,  Upper  Lias  at,  127-129,  132, 

137, 138  ;  Coal  near,  192 ;  lead  near, 

474. 
-^—  Bay,  Dogger  in,  159. 

Nab,  Eller  Beck  Bed  near,  195. 

8ancton,  Middle  Lias  at,   121  ;  Upper 

Lias  at,  142;    HydrauKo  Limestone 

at,  204;  Millepore  Bed  at,  215;  Es- 

tuarine  Sands  at,  259 ;  ironstone  at, 

388;  lime  at«  471. 

Grange,  section  at,  260. 

Sand,  474,  475. 

Sand  Hill,  near  Hnstbwaite.   Millepore 

bed  at,  212. 
"  Sandstone,  Shale  and  Coal,*'  179. 
Sandy  Series,  62,  73,  85-96. 
Sandsend,  6 ;  Upper  lias  at,  127,  132, 

133,  138  ;  cement  at,  468. 
•*  Sandsend  Beds,"  127. 
Saturation  of  the  strata,  487-488. 
Saurians  of  the  Lias,  132. 

—  -^^  Evidence  derived  from  the, 
388. 

Sawdon,  7  ;  Passage  beds  at,  880 ;  Sand 
at,  512. 

Sawdons  Boad,  Hawsker  Bottoms,  Dog- 
ger at,  159. 

Scabdale  Bower,  near  liverton.  Grey 
Limestone  at,  240. 

Scackleton,  Hydraulic  Limestone  at, 
203. 

Scalbv,  6 ;  Combrash  at,  270 ;  Derwent 
valley  at,  420,  421  ;  spring  at,  497. 

Beck,  formation  of,  423,  424. 

Hill,  near  Effton,  Dodger  at,  167. 

Nabs,  Hacknets  HiU,  Kellaways 

Bock  near,  51 1. 

Ness,    near    Scarborough,  Upper 

Estnarine  Soies  at,  255. 

Scaling,  near  Wapley,  Estnarine  Series 
at,  186 ;  Grey  Limestone  at,  239. 

Seampston,  6. 

Scarborough,  4,  6,  13,  14 ;  Lower  Es- 
tuarine  Series  near,  183;  Millepore 
bed  near,  208 ;  Grey  Lfmeitone  near, 
228-281;  Upper  Srtmrine  Series 
near,  858-455 ;  Cornbridi  vtmt,  886^ 
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Scftrborough — coni, 

868,  269;  Kellaways  Rock  oear,  281, 
282 ;  Lower  Calc.  Grit  at,  306  ;  Pas- 
sage beds  at,  815;  Section  at,  818; 
physical  character  of  the  rocks  near, 
892,  898,  896;  physical  structure 
near,  418, 421. 481,  606  ;  quarries,  &o. 
near,  464-467,  470,  472,  474 ;  water 
supply  of,  490,  492-494,  497,  498; 
spa  At,  500-502,  506 ;  W.  Smith  on, 
508,514-516. 

Castle,    Ozibrd     Clay    at,  295, 

296;  Calc.  Grit  and  Limestone  at, 
808,  818,885,898,508. 

— —  Catalogue,  9,  10. 

—  or  Grey  Limestone   Series,  228- 
251. 

Spa,  7, 501,  508. 

Scarbroite,  475. 

Scarth    Nick,  near    Wborltou,    Sandy 

Series  near,    93;     Ironstone     Series 

near,  110;  Dogger  near,  172. 
Scawton,  7  ;  Lower  Limestone  near,  330, 

331. 
Scenciiff  Grange,  near  Kilburo,  Millepore 

bed  at,  211. 
Scenery,  408,  488. 
Scugdale,    Whorlton,    Lower    Lias  of, 

65 ;  Middle  Lias  of,  98,  1 10 ;  Dogger 

of,  1 72  ;  Grey  Limestone  of,  246. 

Eston^Hill,  Middle  Lias  at,  91, 104. 

Sea  cliff.  Resemblance  of  the  Hambleton 

escarpment  to  a,  1. 
Scamer,  6 ;  Coral  Rag  at,  846 ;  valleys 

near,  421;  Lime  at,  469;  meres  at, 

484 ;  water  supply  of,  493. 
Moor,  Combrash  near,  269  ;  Lower 

Limestone    of,    827 ;     ralleys    near, 

420,  421  ;  Boulder  Clay  of,  431. 

—  Station,  Lower  Limestone  near, 
826;  Middle  Calc.  Grit  near,  338; 
section  at,  344. 

Seams  of  Coal,  169,  192-194,  221-227, 

459,  460. 
Ironstone,  98-124,  161-175,  194- 

208,  435-458. 
Seavegate  Gill,    Forge  Valley,  Middle 

Calc.  Grit  in,  338. 
*'  Second  Sliale "  of  Young  and  Bird, 

292. 
Section  across  the  Vale  of  Pickering, 

487. 

of  the  Angulatus  beds  st  Redcar,86. 

— -  Avicula  &»eam,  Esk  Valley,!  12. 

—  Bucklandi  beds,  Redcar,  41. 
Robin  Hoods  Bay,  41. 

Calcareous  Grit,  AUerston,  310. 

Boltby  Scar,  811. 

Filey,  315. 

Malton,  322. 

Osgodby,  825. 

Peak  Scar,  Hambleton  Hills, 
310. 

Scarborough,  318. 
Capricomus  beds,  Hummersea,  58. 

Huntcliff,  59. 

Robin  Hoods  Bay,  66. 

Staithes,  57. 


Section  of  the  Communis  beds,  Saltwiek, 

182. 
—  Combrash,  Cayton  Bay,  868. 
Gristhorpe,  266,  268. 
Hardhill  Beck,  Bonsby  Moor, 
271. 

Langdale,  269. 
Newton  Dale,  870. 
Dogger,  Aislaby,  168. 

Bank  House  Beck,  Glaisdale, 
168. 
Beacon  Scar,  Amdiffe,  172. 

Boulby,  173. 

Bransdale,  170. 
Cleares  Bank  Quarry,  174. 
-  Crankly  GiU,  Eskdale,  168. 
Danby  Dale,  169. 
Kgton,  167. 
Ellerker,  176. 
Glaisdale,  167. 
Great  Fryup,  169. 
Hagg  Hole,  near  8altbum,I64. 
Hasty  Bank,  BUsdale,  164. 
Hawsker,  159. 
Kepwick,  173. 
Kettleness,  161. 
Lofthouse,  168, 164. 
Lythe,  160. 

Overdale,  near  Gk>ldsborougfa, 
161.  • 

Peak  Alum  Quarry,  158. 

Raithwaite,  160. 
Rosedale,  170. 

Wyke,  near  Runswick, 
162. 

Rousby  Beck,  162. 
Runswick,  162. 
Scugjdale,  172. 
Terrington,  175. 
Westerdale,  169. 
Whorlton  Moor,  172. 
Winter  Gill,  168. 
Eller  Beck  Bed,  Blow  Gill,  Rye- 
dale,  202. 

Blue     Bell     Trough,     near 
Ingleby,  200. 
Boos  Beck,  196. 
Busco  Beck,  Glaisdale  Moor, 
199. 

Carlton  Bank,  801. 
Cloughton,  19'5. 
Egton  Grange,  198. 
filler  Beck,  Goathland,  197. 
Glaisdale,  198. 
Grain  Beck,  Murk  Esk,  ]97« 
Ingleby,  199. 
Kettleness,  195. 
Little  Beck,  196. 
Lofthouse,  195. 
Northdale,  Rosedale,  200. 
North  GUI,  Rosedale,  201. 
Rosedale,  200. 
Winter  GUI,  198. 
Estuarine  Series,  Blea  Wyke,  2S9« 
Cloughton,  820. 
Grimston  Moor,  283. 

Gristhorpe,  218. 

Lop  HaU,  SOdale,  825. 
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Section  of  the  Bsloarine  Series,  at  New- 
burgh  Park,  227. 
'     Orey  Limestone  Series,  Blea  Hill 
Beck,  235. 

Blea  Wyke,  233. 

^~ Brockholes,  Kirkby  Knowle, 

246. 

Brotton,  240. 

Cloughton,  282. 

Fylingdales,  284. 

Gate  Holm  Beck,  Hawsker, 


287. 

Gristhorpe  Bay,  230. 

—^  Handale  Abbey,  240. 

Harwood-dale,  233. 

Hawsker,  237. 

Ladhill  Beck,  Hawnby,  245. 

Liverton,  240. 

Lop  Hall,  Eskdale,  242. 

liousby  Mill,  239. 

Scaling,  239. 

-^—  Shawn     Rigg     Beck,    near 

Whitby,  288. 

Skelton,241. 

SpitUe  Beck,near  Whitby  ,237. 

Tidkinhow  Slack,  Stanghow, 

241. 
— >  White      Nab,     near      Scar^ 

borough,  281. 
Ironstone  ^ries,  Basedale,  118. 

Boulby,  102. 

Blue  Bell  Trough,  near  Ingle- 

by,  106. 

Cast  Hills,  Bilsdale,  107. 

Cattersty  Beck,  Skioningrove, 

103. 

Cod  Beck,  111. 

Court  Green,  KstonHill,  104. 

Basington  Beck,  102. 

Estou,  104. 

Fangdale  Beck,  Bilsdale,  108. 

Feliskirk,  111. 

Fiyup,  116,  117. 

—  Glaisdale,  115. 

—  Qrosmont,  1 13. 

—  Ha¥r8ker  Bottoms,  99. 

Hummersea,  108. 

Hutton  Mines,  105. 

Ingleby  Mines,  106. 

Kettleness,  100. 

Kildale  Mines,  106. 

Kaisdale,  109. 

Kosedale,  118. 

Scarth  Nick,  near  Whorlton, 

110. 

^-—  Scugdale,  1 10. 
SkeTton  Beck,  103. 

Staithes,  101. 

Tarn  Hole  Beck,  Bilsdale,  107. 

Tom  Gill,  Busby  Moor,  108. 

Upleatham,  104. 

Waterfall,  near   Guisbrough, 

105. 

Westerdale,  117. 

—  Vittoria  Plantation,  Bilsdale, 
108. 

Jamesoni  beds,  Uobin  Hoods  Bay, 
50. 


Section    of    the   Kellaways    Rock,   at 
Drewton,  290. 

Gristhorpe,  278. 

Newbald,  290. 

Newton  Dale,  288. 

Red  Cliff,  Cayton  Bay,  280. 

Boolston  Scar,  287. 

Scarborough,  282. 

Woo  Dale,  Brantingham,  291, 

292. 

—  Kimeridge  Clay,  Speeton,  873. 

—  Lias  and  Oolite,  BnmtiDgfaam,  122. 

Lias,  Goodmanham,  121. 

Mill  Beck,  Robin  Hoods  Bay, 

86. 
— ^  Lower  Estuarine  Series,  Blea  Wyke, 

183. 

Maybecks,  187. 

Ruswarp,  185. 

Lower  Lias,  North  Clifl^  Market 

Weighton,  84. 

Westerdale,  71. 

Lower  Limestone,  Hutton  Beck,339. 

Suffield,  326, 327. 

Thornton  Dale,  828. 

Lower  Oolite,  Basedale,  193,  194. 

— Castle  Howard,  190. 

Kirkham,  191. 

-—  —  Osmotherley,  189. 

Rosedale,  188. 

Main  Seam,  Raisdale,  108. 

Margaritatus  beds,  Hawsker,  74. 

—  ^—  Hummersea,  77. 
' Staithes,  76. 

Middle  Calcareous  Grit,  Urompton, 

338. 

Hutton  Beck,  340. 

Malton,  342. 

Pickering.  339. 

Thornton  Dale,  889. 

Millepore  Bed,  Cayton  Bay,  208. 

Oulston,  212. 

Peak,  210. 

— —  Oxynotus  beds,  Robin  Hoods  Bay, 

47. 
Pecten  Seam,  Eskdale  Gate,  near 

Gfosmont,  118. 
Throstle's  Nest,  Little  Beck, 

112. 

Portlandian  beds,  Speeton,  880. 

Sandy  Series,  Blue  Bell  Trough, 

Ingleby,  92. 

—  — ^  Hawsker  Bottoms,  88. 
'-^^— Hutton    Mines,    near    Guis- 
brough, 91. 

Nun  House,  Over  Silton,  94. 

Staithes,  89. 

Waterfidl  Gill,  Eston  Hill,  90. 

Westordale,  96. 

Wilton,  90. 

Spinatus  beds,  Hawsker,  80. 

Kettleness,  82. 

Staithes,  83. 

Serpentinus  beds,  Saltwick,  127. 

Striatulus  beds.  Peak,  186. 

^—  Upper    Calcareous    Grit,  Hutton 

fieek,  365. 
_. ««_  Snape  Hill,  867. 
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Seetion  of  the  Upper  Bstuarine  Series, 
at  Gristhorpe,  852. 

• —  Drewtoo,  259. 

Upper  Lias,  Egton  Grlkoge,  145. 

BUerker,  142, 144. 

Whitby  and  Hawsker,  187. 
Upper  Limestone,  Ampleforth,  858. 

Haekness,  847. 

Hovingham,  858. 
Howl   Dale,  near  Pickering, 
848. 

Hutton  Beck,  851. 
North  Grimston,  861,  862. 
Nnnnington,  854,  855. 

Oswaldkirk,  854. 

Pickering,  849. 
Seamer,  844. 
Sinnington,  850. 
Sproxton,  858. 
Skdowick,  Pbof.  a.,  18,  28,  192,  292, 

871. 
Skebach,  K.  ton,  276. 
Seph,  River,  Lower  Lias  in,  72 ;  Lower 

Calc.  Grit  near,  309. 
Sequanian,  869. 
Serpula  bed,  150,  152, 158. 
Sessaj,  Lower  Lias  near,  66 ;  Ironstone 

Series  at,  112  ;  Jet  Shale  at,  140. 
Settlements,"       So-called       '*  Ancient 

British,"  189,  285. 
Settrington,  Upper  Limestone  at,  860 ; 
Cementstone  at,  868 ;  Kimeridge  Clay 
at,  874,  876  ;  valley  at,  424. 

Beck,  old  valley  near,  424. 

Seven,  Biver,  Middle  Lias  in,  96 ;  Grey 
Limestone  in,  248 ;  Estoarine  Series 
near,  258 ;  Combrash  near,  270 ;  Calc. 
Grit  near,  810;  Lower  Limestone 
near,  829;  Middle  Calc.  Grit  near, 
840 ;  Upper  Limestone  near,  850 ; 
swallow  hole  in,  425. 
Shaft  at  Mount  Pleasant,  Whitwell-on- 
the-hill,  190. 

Woo  Dale,  Brantingham,  291,  292. 

Shaken  Bridge,  Byedale,  Combrash  at, 

272. 
Shaw  End,  near  Lealholm  Bridge,  build- 
ing stone  at,  467. 
-^—  Head,  Ibnmdale,  Ironstone  Series 

at,  112. 
Shawm  Rigg  Beck,  near  Whitby,  Grey 

Limestone  in,  288. 
Shaws  Moor,  Hambleton  Hills,  limestone 

at,  881. 
Shell  bed  at  the  top  of  the  Lower  Lime- 
stone, 829. 
Shells,  Alteration  in  the  substance  of  the, 

887. 
Sherbum,  6. 

Sheriff  Hutton,  5 ;  Lower  Lias  at,  67  ; 

Drift  at.  415 ;  building  stones  of,  465. 

Sherrifi)  Pit,  Rosedale,  Dogger  at,  170 ; 

analysis  of  the  ironstone,  448,  447, 

449. 

Shore  lines  during  the  Liassic  period. 

Indications  of,  385-889. 
— >  Lower  Oolitic  period.  Indications 
of,  894,  895.  , 


Shore  lines  during  the   Middle  Oolitic 

period.  Indications  of,  896. 
Short,  De.  T.,  on  mineral  springs,  501, 

502. 
Sigston  Castle,  near  Northallerton,  Lower 

lias  at,  65. 
Sike  Gate,  near  GilUng,  Estuarine  Series 

near,  259 ;  Upper  limestone  at,  856, 

408. 
Silica  in  the  Calcareous  Grit,  898. 
Silicification  of  the  Lower  Limestone, 

880. 
SUpho,  Coral  bed  at,  827 ;  Middle  CUc. 

Grit  at,  888;   Upper  Limestone  at, 

847 ;  Upper  Calc.  Grit  at,  864 ;  Smith 

on  the  strata  of,  508, 510, 512,  518. 
Silton,  5 ;  Upper  lias  near,  140. 
Simon  Howe,  near  Goathland,  Combrash 

at,  271. 
Simpson,  M.,  12,  31, 182, 151. 
Simpson,  Db.  W.,  500. 
SiNOLAiB,  W.   H.,    analysis   of    water 

communicated  by,  518. 
Sinnington,   6;    Lower   Limestone    at, 

329 ;  Upper  Limestone  at,  850 ;  Upper 

Calc.  Grit  at,  865 ;  swallow  holes  at, 

425. 
Manor   House,    Kimeridge    Clay 

near,  375. 
Sites  of  Villages,  505, 506. 
Skelbeast  Cr^,  Snilesworth  Moor,  filler 

Beck  Bed  near,  202 ;  coal  near,  226. 
Skelderskew,  Grey  Limestone  at,  241 ; 

day  works  at,  472. 
Skeltou,  6  ;  ironstone  seams  at,  122, 124; 

analysis  of  ironstone  at,  445,  447. 
— —  Beck^  Middle  Lias  at,  90 ;  section 

at,    108;     pre^acial  valley  of,   427, 

480. 
Hill,  coal  at,  225,  459  ;  white  flint 

at,  257  ;  preglacial  valley  near,  480. 

Mill,  Sandy  Series  at,  90. 

Park  Pit,  Dogger  at,  165. 

—  Tower,  Newton  Dale,  Combrash  at, 
272. 

Skinningrove,  6;  Middle  lias  at,  89; 
Dogger  at,  164;  formation  of  the 
valley  at,  429  ;  working  of  the  iron- 
stone, 437. 

Beck,  Ironstone  Series  in,  108. 

Skiplam  Moor,  Kellnways  Rock  on,  284. 

-— ^  Wood,  Kirk  Dale,  Lower  Lime- 
stone in,  330. 

SkiptoQ  Hill,  Thirlby,  Hydraulic  lime- 
stone at,  203. 

Slacks  Wood,  near  Ayton  in  Cleveland, 
Whinstone  at,  460. 

Slape  Wath,  near  Guishrough,  Jet  shales 
at,  130,  139  ;  formation  of  the  valley 
at,  430. 

«  Slate  Quarries,"  331. 

Sleddale,  Grrey  Limestone  at,  241. 

Sleightbolmedale,  spring  at,  500. 

—  Spa,  Combrash  near,  270 ;  rooks 
near,  504. 

Sleights,  6 ;  Lower  Lias  at,  70 ;  Middle 
Luis  at,  95;  Upper  Lias  at,  144,  145  ; 
Dogger  at,  166. 
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Sleigthfl  Bridge,  ironstOBe  near,  I  IS. 

— -  Moor,  Qrej  LimMtone  on,  2S5  ; 
Bioor  Grit  oov  S&5;  whinstone  on, 
463. 

Slidney  Dike,  Giest  I^yap,  Sandy  Series 
in,  95. 

Slingsby,  6)  Lower  Limestones  near, 
82i,  a41 ;  Upper  Limestone  at,  S58. 

Bank,  Calc.  Grit  in,  813;  lime- 
stones in,  838. 

— —  Moor,  Grejr  Limestone  on«  848 ; 
Bstoarine  Senes  on,  359;  Kellaways 
Book  on,  289. 

Smallwoods  House,  Danbj  Dale,  Iron- 
stone Series  at,  117 ;  Jet  Shale  at, 
145. 

Smeathoms  Hill,  near  Stanghow,  Kella- 
ways  Bock  at,  985,  886. 

Smelting  Works,  Ancient,  248. 

Smith,  W.,  geological  works  o^  6,  9, 
10,  13,  14,  19;  classification  of,  88, 
81 ;  divisions  and  terms  used  by,  97, 
179,  806,  261,  274,  292,804,  868,  871  ; 
bearing  of  geology  on  agriculture,  476, 
477,  488;  on  the  Hackness  Hills, 
507,  518;  on  the  water  supply  of 
Scarborough,  494,  514. 

Snainton,  6. 

Snape  Hill,  Upper  Limestone  at,  356 ; 
Upper  Calc.  Grit  at,  866,867,  404; 
quarry  at,  465. 

Snaper  House,  Helmsley  Moors,  Grey 
Limestone  at,  244. 

Sneaton,  6 ;  Grey  Limestone  near,  288  ; 

Moor  Grit  near,  255. 
— — *  High  Moor,  whinstone  on,  462. 
— —  limestone,  analysis  of,  471. 
Snever  Wood,   Hambleton  Hills,  Grey 

Limestone  in,  247 ;  Kellaways  Bock 

in,  288. 
Snilesworth,  Dogger  at,  178. 
•— —  Moor,  Upper  Lias  on,  146 ;  Filer 

Beck  Bed  on,  202;  Gre^  Limestone 

on,   246,   247  ;  Moor  Grit  on,   258  ; 

ironstone  of,  450 ;  coal  of,  459. 

Snowdon  Nab,  Glaisdale,  Alum  Shale  at, 

145. 
«*  Soft  jel,"  221. 
Soil  or  Mineral  Maps,  8,  477. 
Soils,  476-485. 

SoLLAS,  W.  J.,  on  sponges  in  the  Calc. 
Grit,  806. 

Soulsgraye,  Grey  Limestone  near,  284. 

South  Cave,  Lower  Lias  at,  70  ;  Middle 
Lias  at,  122 ;  Hydraulic  Limestone  at, 
204;  Millepore  bed  at,  215,  816; 
Estuarine  Series  at,  259;  Kellaways 
Bock  at,  291. 

•— —  Cheek,  Robin  Hoods  Bay,  denuda- 
tion at,  412. 

.  Kewbald,  fault  at,  216  ;  Kellaways 
Bock  at,  290. 

—  Skelton  Pit,  Main  Seam  near,  124. 

^— .-  Wood,  Hovingham,  Calc.  Grit  at, 
812. 

■  Vorkshire  during  the  Middle  Lias 
period,  888. 


SoBBT,  H.  C,  oo  the  strnotnve  of  Cale. 
Grit,  806  ;  on  the  formation  of  iron- 
stone, 387  ;  on  Yedmandale,  426. 

SOWBRBT,  J.,  10,  12. 

SowBBBT,  J.  Da  Cable,  10. 

Spas,  500-505. 

Spa  Wood,  near  Guisbrough,  Main  Seam 
at,  123  ;  Alum  Shale  at,  189  ;  sulphur 
spring  at,  503. 

Spaimton,  7  ;  Lower  Calc.  Grit  at,  8U9, 
810;  Passage  beds  at,  321;  Lower 
Limestone  at,  829. 

Knoll,  Kellaways  Bock  at,  884. 

Moor,  Grey  lAmestooe  on,  248 ; 

roadstone  on,  468. 

Speeton,  Kimeridge  Clay  at,  878,  874 ; 
Portlandian  beds  of,  879,  880,  888 ; 
glacial  beds  at,  481. 

Clay,  871-882. 

— — Formation  of,  406. 

Spindle  Thorn,  Spaunton  Moor,  Grey 
Limestone  at,  843  ;  roadstone  at,  468. 

Spires  Bank,  Oropton  Moor,  Grey  Lime- 
stone at,  243. 

H^use,  Bosedale,  Coal  at,  194. 

Spiriferina  Waicotti,  Sow.,  62. 

Spittle  Beck,  near  Whitby,  Grey  Lime- 
stone in,  287. 

.  Bridge,  North  Kilvington,  Lower 
Lias  at,  66. 

Sponge  cake,  Bcsemblance  of  the 
Calcareous  Grit  to,  805. 

spicules  in  the  Calcareous  Grit,  306. 

Sponges  in  the  Calcareoos  Grit,  898. 

Spout  House,  Bilsdale,  Lnnstone  Series 
near,  108. 

Spring  Hill,  Falsgrave,  494. 

—  — —  reservoir,  514,  516. 

— ^  Head,  Kiricby  Mooraide,  425. 
Spy  Hill,  near  Kirkham,  Middle  Lias  at, 

120;     Dogger    at,    176;     Hydraulic 

Limestone  at,  204. 
Springs,  Chalybeate,  505. 
— —  Mineral,  500-505. 

Origin  of,  487-499. 

Sulphur,  460,  500,  508. 

Sproxton,  6. 

^— ^  Moor,  Lower  Limestone  on,  832 ; 

Middle  Calc.  Grit  on,  841. 

Quarry,  Upper  Limestone  at,  853. 

Staindale,  Lockton  Moor,  Oxfcml  Clay 

in,  297 ;  Passage  beds  in,  880;  Smith 

on,  508. 

—  Farm,  Cringley  Moor,  Eller  Beck 
Bed  at,  201. 

Stainton,  whinstone  at,  460. 

Staintondale,  Lower  Estuarine  Series  in, 
180,  184,  467 ;  Millepore  bed  in,  208, 
211;  Middle  Estuarine  Series  in,  220 ; 
coal  in,  224 ;  landslip,  418  ;  soil  of,  481 . 

Cliib,  Grey    Limestone    in,   282 ; 

Moor  Grit  in,  255. 

Staithes,  6 ;  Lower  Lias  at,  55,  57,  63 ; 
Middle  Lias  at,  75,  76,  83,  88,  90, 
101,  102 ;  Upper  Lias  at,  126,  180, 
138  ;  denudation  at,  418 ;  valley  at, 
429;  ironstone  workings  at,  436,  441. 

Beck,  Dogger  near,  161. 
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Stftiches  Nab,  ironstone  seams  at,  1 24. 
**  Staiths  beds,"  73. 
Stangbow  Moor,  coal  on,  S95. 

—  Bidi^,  Grey  Limestone  on,  241 ; 
Moor  Grit  on,  256. 

Stape,  Pickering  Moors,  Combrasb  at, 

270. 
Statistics  of  the  iron  trade,  440. 

—  water  supply,  500. 
Stazton,  6. 

Stsad,  — ,  on  the  Main  Seam,  447. 
Stbavxitson,  — ,  on  the  ironstone,  124, 

452. 
Stbphbvson,  B.,  224,  436. 
Stephen  Thwaites,    Snilesworth    Moor, 

Grej  Limestoue  at,  245. 
Stbrmbbko,  K.  von,  181. 
Stevenson's    IMece      Waterfiill,     Robin 

Hoods  Bay,  Grey  Limestone  at,  234. 
StilUngton,  5 ;  Lower  Lias  at,  67 ;  Mid- 
dle Lias  at,  119 ;  Upper  Lias  at,  141 ; 

Drift  hills  near,  415,  478. 
Stingamire  GiU,  Bilsdale,  Middle  Lias  in, 

92,  108;  Upper  Lias  in,  139. 
Stittenham,  7;    Middle    Lias    at,   120; 

Upper  Lias  at,  141 ;  Dogger  at,  175 ; 

Hydraulic  Limestone  at,  204. 
Stock  Dale,  Westerdale,  Sandy  Series  at, 

96. 
— — >  House,  Ironstone  Series  at,  118. 
Stockhiil  Green,  Thirkleby,  Lower  Lias 

at,  66. 
Stockings  Huuse^  near  Kilbum,  Upper 

Lias  at,  140. 
Stockton-on-Tees,    6 ;    whinstone    near, 

460 ;  soil  near,  478. 
Stokesley,  6  ;  soil  near,  478. 
— ^  Banks,  jet  workings  in,  457. 
Stomechintu  germinatia,  Phil.,  207. 
Stone  Beck  Gate,  Little  Fryup,  Sandy 

Series  near,  95. 
Stonecliff  Wood,  near  Castle  Howard, 

Estnarine  Series  in,  223 ;  Grey  Lime- 
stone in,  248,  X49. 
Stonegate,  near  Lealholm,  Moor  Grit  at, 

257 ;  Kellaways  Bock  at,  285. 

—  GiU,  Grey  Limestone  in,  242. 
Stonegrave,  7  ;  Calc.  Grit  at,  812 ;  Upper 

Limestone  at,  355,  356. 
Stone  Buck,  near  Kildale,  whinstone  at, 

460. 
Hill,  Westerdale,  Eller  Beck 

Bed  at,  199. 
Stonymoor  Sike,  Snilesworth  Moor,  coal 

pits  at,  226. 
Stork  House,  Bransdale,  Lower  Oolite 

at,  170. 
Stormy   Hall,  Danby    Dale,    Ironstone 

Series  at,  117. 
Storreys  House,  Rosedale,  Sandy  Series 

at,  96. 
Stou^  Brow,  Robin  Hoods  Bay,  Upper 

Lias  near,  129. 
Sthachet,  J.,  ori^  of  the  term  Lias, 

27. 
Stratification  of  the  Hackncss  Hills,  507- 
«  514. 
Stream  courses,  Alt^mtion  of,  419-432. 


Streams  flowing  underground,  425,  426. 

<"  Striatulus  be£,"  135,  150, 151. 

Stkicklaitd,  Sib  C,  on  the  Upper 
Limestone,  360. 

SubaSrial  denudation,  411. 

Sufficld,  Lower  Limestone  at,  326,  827  ; 
Boulder  Clay  at,  421 ;  W.  Smith  on 
the  rocks  at,  508,  510,  512. 

—  Ings,  513. 

Sugar  Loaf  Hill,  Langdale  End,  511. 

Sulphate  of  barytes,  474. 

Sulphates  n  the  Lias,  389. 

"  l^ulphurband,"  104, 106, 109, 123, 445, 
446, 473,  474. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  springs,  460, 500, 
503. 

**  Supra  Liassic  Shales,''  191. 

Susanna  HiU,  Robin  Hoods  Bay,  Middle 
Lias  at,  86. 

Sutherland  Beck,  near  Cropton,  Corn- 
brash  near,  270. 

Sutton-under-Whitestonecfiff,  ironstone 
at,  436 ;  limestone  at,  472. 

Snainby  Mill,  Lower  Lias  at,  65. 

*—  Mines,  Sandy  Series  at,  93  ;  Iron- 
stone Series  at,  109,  110;  Upper  Lias 
near,  140;  Dogger  near,  172. 

Swale,  River,  Lower  Lias  in,  66. 

Swallow-holes,  352,  425,  426,  498. 

Swallows  Nest,  near  Easingwold,  Middle 
Lias  near,  119. 

Swarthy  Hill,  Westerdale,  Ironstone 
Series  nt,  117. 

Swinacle,  Bransdale,  Grey  Limestone  at, 
244. 

Swinestone  Clif^  Hambleton  Hills,  coal 
at,  226,  459  ;  Grey  Limestone  at,  246. 

Swinsea  Carr,  near  Wiganthorpe,  Dogger 
at,  175. 

Synclinal  trough,  284,  285. 

Synonyms  and  Foreign  Equivalents,  32, 
35,  39,  46,  49,  54,  73,  80,  125,  127, 
131,  13.\  149,  154,  180,206,  228,  252, 
261,  275,  29^,  301,  304,  315, 328,  838, 
371,880. 


T. 

Tables  of  amount  of  Ironstone  worked, 

440,  449 
— —  analysis  of  Iron-ore,  443-446,  448. 
•^—  Formations,  28,  25. 

—  Hackness  Strata,  5T4. 

—  Lias  Zones,  29. 

litbological  divisions  of  tiie  Lias,  31. 

Tabular  escarpment.  Rock  forming  the, 
304. 

•^-^  Hills,  2,  4 ;  Combrasfa  hi,  269  ; 
Middle  Oolites  in,  278,  297,  304,  S07, 
309, 810, 822 ;  denudation  and  scenery 
of,  409,  414,  416,  421 ;  swallow  holes 
in,  425 ;  absence  of  Boulder  Clay  in, 
431 ;  roodstone  of,  464 ;  building  ^tone 
of,  465  ;  tuflii  in,  467 ;  agriculture  of, 
478,  481,  482;  water  supply  of,  487, 
488,  490,  491,  493,  494,  496 ;  W. 
Smith  on,  508,  510-512. 
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JUEABSIG  BQCK8  OF  YORKSHIRE: 


Tan  Beck,  Robin  Hoods  Bay,  Sandy 
Series  in,  86. 

Tan^  Hall,  Thirlby,  Dogger  near,  174. 

Tarn  Hole  Beck,  Bil^'e,  Ironstone 
Series  in,  107. 

Tatk,  li.,  AND  J.  F.  Blaks,  work  on 
the  Lias,  20,  ail ;  classification  of,  29, 
81 ;  on  the  Lower  Lias,  38,  86,  41, 
46-48,  50,  53,  .55,  59.  60,  68,  65,  66, 
67,  70 ;  on  the  Middle  Lias,  78-75,  77, 
80,  S2,  90,  100.  108,  119-121 ;  on  the 
Upper  Lias,  125,  127,  182,  135,  140; 
on  the  Blea  Wyke  beds,  149,  150;  on 
the  Inferior  Oolite,  154,  168  ;  on  the 
formation  of  jet,  458. 

Tball,  J.  J.  U.,  OQ  the  whinstone,  462. 

Tees,  Hiver,  1,  5 ;  drainage  and  «cenery 
of,  408,  409,  414,  426 ;  old  valley  o^ 
427  ;  whinstone  in,  460 ;  character  of 
the  country  near,  478,  506. 

Tennants  CUff,  Cayton  Bay,  Kellaways 
Rock  at,  281. 

"Terebratulabed,"  153. 

Terebratula  punctiUa,  Sow,  97. 

Terraoes  in  the  Vale  of  Pickering,  428, 
424. 

"  Terrain  k  chailles,"  883. 

"  Terras,"  469. 

Terrinffton,  7  ;  Lower  Lias  at,  67  ;  Mid- 
dle Lias  at,  119 ;  Upper  Lias  at,  141 ; 
Dogger  at,  175  ;  Hydraulic  Limestone 
at,  208,  204  ;  Millepore  bed  at,  212  ; 
Middle  Estuarine  Series  at,  223 ;  Grey 
Limestone  at,  248;  Upper  Estuarine 
Series  at,  259  ;  Lime  at,  473. 

Thackdale,near  Whorlton,  Dogger  in^l  72. 

Thallium,  473. 

Thamnastraa  araehnoides.  Park.,  343. 

Theeosmilia  annuiaritt  Flem.,  343. 

Thickness  of  the  Ironstone  Seams,  122- 
124,441,  442,  444.  448;  also  Plates 
II.,  III.  opp.  124. 

—  Lower  Ciolites,  Plate  IV.  opp.  272. 
Middle  Oolites,  Plates  V.,  VI.  opp. 

832,  370. 
Thimbleby,  Middle   Lias  at,   94,    111; 

Dogger  at,  173. 
I^dge,  Lower  Lias  at,  65 ;  Dogger 

at,  173. 
Thinning  of  the  Ironstone  Seams  along 

certain  lines,  123,  224. 
Thirkleby  Bar^  Grey  Limestone  at,  247, 

248. 

—  Park,  Lower  Lias  at,  66 ;  spring 
at,  505. 

Thirlby,  Alum  Shale  at,  140;  Hydraulic 

Limestone  at,  208. 
Thirlsey,  Hackness,  Smith  on  the  soil  at 

510,  512. 
Thibbu,  E.,  classification  of,  25. 
Thirsk,  6 ;  Lower  Lias  near,  66  ;  Middle 

Oolites  near,  278  ;  change  in  the  EUer 

Beck   Bed,  392;    scenery,  415;   soil 

near,478  ;  springs  near,  504  ;  charuc^ 

ter  of  the  country  near,  5u6. 
Thomas,  — ,  analysis  of  jet,  474. 
Thomas-Gilohrist  process  of  iron  manu« 

faeture,  440^  441. 


Thompson,  W.,  449. 

Thormanby,  5;  Lower  Lias  at,  66; 
Middle  Lias  at,  118,  119  ;  Upper  Lias 
at,  141. 

Thorn  Hill  Alum  Works,  Ibumdale, 
Upper  Lias  at,  145  ;  Do^r  at,  166. 

Thornton  Dale,  6;  Oxford  CUiy  at, 
297 ;  Passage  Beds  at,  320 ;  Lower 
Limestone  at,  327,  828  ;  Middle  Calc. 
Grit  at,  888,839;  Upper  Limestone 
at,  847,  348;  Upfer  Calc.  Grit  at, 
865 ;  Kimeridge  Clay  at,  875 ;  Boul- 
der Clay  at,  482  ;  lime  at,  470 ;  Smith 
on,  508. 

Thornton-ie-Beans,  Lower  Lias  at,  66. 

Thomton-le-Clay,  Middle  Lias  at,  120. 

Thorpe,  Rkv.  W.,  on  a  boring  at  £b- 
berston,  375  ;  on  Uie  soil  of  the  Kel- 
laways  Rock,  479. 

Thracia  depressa.  Sow.,  878. 

*•  Throstlcr,^'  860. 

Throstle  Nest,  Helmsley  Moors,  Grey 
Limestone  at,  244. 

—  Ibumdale,  Fecten  Seam  at, 

112. 

Throzenby,  Combrash  at,  269. 

Thdrmann,  J.,  869. 

Tidkinhow  Slack,  Grey  Limestone,  at 
241 ;  Moor  Grii  at,  256. 

TiDT,  Prof.,  analysis  of  water  by,  498. 

Tile?,  472, 

Titanic  acid,  444. 

Titanium,  473. 

Tocketts  Lythe,  Ironstone  Series  at, 
105. 

Mine,  old  valley  in,  427,  480. 

•^— >  Plantation,  Sandy  Series  at,  91. 

Toft  House,  Birdsall,  Limestone  at,  823. 

Tom  Gill,  Busby  Moor,  ironstone  Series 
in,  108. 

Scar,  Carlton  Bank,  Sandy 

Series  in,  98. 

TONSTALLy  Dr.  G.,  500. 

TooKBT,  C.,  analysis  of  the  Main  Seam 
by,  448. 

Topcliffe,  Lower  Lias  at,  66. 

Top  End,  Westerdale,  Dogger  at,  169. 

Seam  of  Ironstone,  154,  448. 

Tower  Bridge,  Westerdale,  Sandy  Series 
at,  96. 

Trias,  Mode  of  deposition,  884. 

Triggir  Castle,  Pickering  Moors,  Com- 
brash at,  271. 

'*  Trigonia  beds,''  840. 

Trigonia  detUiadatcLj  Ag.,  155. 

— — «  Meriani,  Ag.,  845. 

Trinket  Wood,  Eskdale,  SUer  Beck  Bed 
in,  196. 

Tripsdale,  Lower  Idas  in,  72;  Middle 
Lias  in,  107 ;  Upper  Lias  in,  139 ; 
Estuarine  Series  in,  188,  472. 

Trout  Hall,  Skelton,  coal  at,  225. 

Troutsdale,  Combrash  in,  270;  forma- 
tion of,  421  ;  tufa  in,  468 ;  spring  in, 
504 ;  Smith  on,  508. 

Moors,  Passage  beds,  315. 

Tracky  Rock  Hole,  near  Sandiend, 
Dogger  near,  160.  * 
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Tii£m  467. 

TuKB,  J.,  agricaltaral  map  bj,  9,  477. 
Two-Foot  Seam  of  Ironstone,  77,  80, 88, 
101-107,  109-111,  118,  441,  451. 

U. 

Ugglebarnby,  Ironstone  Series  at,  1 18  ; 

Doffver  at,  166. 
— —  Moor,  Grej  Limestone  on,  284. 
Ugthorpe,    Bstnarine    Series    at,    S58 ; 

Combrash  at,  97S;  Kellaways  Rock 

at,  884,  285. 
Unconformitj  of  the  Cement-stone,  868, 

869. 

—  Chalk,  see  Overlap. 

Oolites,  189,    140,   154,    157-159, 

162,  168,  165,  171. 

—  at  the  top  of  the  Millepore  bed,  2 14. 
Underclifis,  418. 

Underground  streams,  425,  426. 
Under  Hill,  Glaisdale,  Dogger  at,  167. 
Upgang,  near  Whitby,  Spring  at,  502. 
Uplea&ftm,  4 ;  ironstone  seams  at,  104  ; 

Main  Seam  at,  124 ;  Upper  Lias  at, 

126,  180,  189;  Dogger  at,  164,165; 

Estoarine  Series  at,  186;  outlier  of, 

414 ;    analysis    of     ironstones,    445, 

447  ;  scenery  of,  480. 
Hill,  Middle  Lias  at,  90 ;  Dogger 

at,  164 ;  old  valley  near,  427. 
Upper  Calcareoas  Grit,  868-870. 

^—  Formation  of  the,  404. 

Upper  Estoarine  Series,  252-260,  466, 

475,  494,  498,  504,  508,  518,  515. 
Upper  Lias,  125-146,452,455,468,474. 

General  account,  187-146. 

Upper  Limestone    (Calc.  Grit  Series), 

842-368,  464,  465,  469,  470. 

Formation  of,  401. 

Upper  Oolites,  871-382. 

Upsall    Castle,    near    Kirkbj*    Knowle, 

Sandy    Series    near,    94;    Ironstone 

Series  near.  111. 

fault,  Eston  Hills,  91,  104,  427. 

Mill, ,  Sandy  Series  at, 

91. 
Pit, ,  ironstone  seams  in, 

124 ;  Grey  Limestone  near,  248. 
Urra,  Bilsdale,  Main  Seam  near,  107. 


V. 


Vale  of  Cleveland,  91. 

—  Mowbray,  1,  307. 

Pickering,  2,  4-7,  10,  18 ;  Nfiddle 

Oolites  of,  278,  274 ;  Oxford  Clay  of, 
297 ;  Lower  Calc.  Grit  of,  806  ;  Lower 
Limestone  of,  825  ;  Upper  Limestone 
of,  351 ;  Upper  Calc.  Gntof,  868,867  ; 
Kimeridffe  Clay  of,  871,  878,  875; 
Portlandian  beds  of,  881;  physical 
history  of,  408-405;  scenery  and 
denudation  of,  409,  414, 416, 417,  421, 
428,  425,  431,  432 ;  Middle  Calc.  Grit 
of,  465  ;  Lime  of,  469 ;  Boulder  Clay 
of,  472 ;  agriculture  of,    478 ;   water 


supply  of,  481-485, 487-491, 494,499 ; 
springs  in,  505  ;  W.  Smith  on  the  rocks 
of,  512. 

Vale  of  Tees,  1,418. 

—  York,  1,  278;  scenery  and  de- 
nudation of  the  rocks  bordering,  409, 
416,  418,  428,  481 ;  agricolture  of, 
477,  485 ;  water  supply  of,  499. 

Valleys,  Formation  of,  41 1, 414, 41&-482. 

Parallel,  415,  429. 

Pregladsl,  161,  168,  427-481. 

Vegetable  matter  in  the  Lias,  Influence 
of,  889. 

Vegetation,  Effect  of  the  rooks  on,  482. 

of  the  Oolitic  period,  131,  219, 258, 

394. 

Vbbnon,  Rby.  W.,  on  South  Yorkshire, 
18,  19 ;  on  classification,  28  ;  on  com- 
position of  soils,  512. 

Vertical  Bquisetites,  159,  181,  182,  188, 
194. 

Villages,  Sites  of,  505,  506. 

"  Virgulien,"  372. 

Vittoria  Plantation,  Bilsdale,  Ironstone 
Series  at,  108 ;  Dogger  at,  171. 

Voblcksb,Dr.  a.,  on  agriculture,  476; 
analysis  of  water  by,  497. 


w. 

Waaobn,  W.,  classification  of  the 
Kimeridge  CUy,  872. 

Wain  Stones,  Bilsdale,  Dogger  at,  165. 

Waites  Moor,  Westerdsle,  Ironstone 
Series  on,  118. 

Waidheimia  iagenalis,  Schlot.,  267. 

Walk  Mill  Force,  near  Goathland,  Eller 
Beck  Bed  at,  197 ;  coal  at,  224. 

Wall  Comer,  Eskdale,  Grey  Limestone 
at,  242. 

Walls  End,  coal  at,  226. 

"  Wallstone,"  315,  465,  509,  512. 

Wapley,  Estuarine  Series  at,  258 ;  Ox- 
ford Clajr  at,  297. 

Wardle  Rigg,  Pickering  Moor,  Kella- 
ways Bock  on,  284. 

Warsett  Hill,  near  Brotton,  Jet  Shale  in, 
130 ;  Alum  Shale  in,  184 ;  Dogger  in, 
164 ;  Estuarine  Series  near,  185. 

Warter,  Lower  Lias  at,  68-70 ;  Middle 
Lias  at,  120. 

Wash  Beck,  Ibumdale,  Dogger  in,  166. 

House,  Hartoft    Beck,  Eller 

Beck  Bed  at,  201. 

Wass,  Grey  Limestone  at,  247 }  Kella- 
ways Rock  at,  288 ;  Oxford  Clay  at, 
298  ;  Lower  Calc.  Grit  and  Limestone 
at,  812,  882 ;  Middle  Calc.  Grit  at, 
863;  boring  at,  876. 

Moor,  Middle  Calc.  Grit  on,  841. 

Watercourses,  Artificial,  494. 

Waterfall,  near  Guisbrough,  Ironstone 
Series  at,  105. 

—  Gill,  Sandy  Series  in,  90. 

Wood,  Sandy  Series  in,  91  ;  Iron- 
stone Series  in,  124. 
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JUBASSIO  BOOKS  OF  YOBKSHIRE: 


Watersheds,  S»  423. 

Water  Sapplf,  4B5-50O. 

of  Scarborough,  492-494,  514 

-516. 
WaterswallowB  Ck>ttage,  Button  Beck, 

Upper  Limestone  at,  851. 
Wath  Beck,    Upper   Bstnarine    Series 

near,  859 ;  EeUaways  Bock  near,  288; 

denudation  of.  423. 

Hill,  Baisdale,  Dogger  at,  171. 

Wajdale  House,  near  Seamer,  Lower 

Limestone  at,  826. 
Wajwortb,    near     Kildale,    Whinstone 

near,  460. 
Weaponness  Bigg,  Scarborough,  water 

supply  at,  492. 
Welbum,  near  Kirkbj  Moorside,  6. 
— —  near  Castle  Howard,  7  ;  Millepore 

bed  at,  213. 
I  Moor, — '»  Grej  Limestone 

on,  248. 
Well  Dale,  near  Staithes,  Jet  Bock  in, 

130. 
Well  at  Drewton  Stray  Cottage,  S59, 29 1 . 

—  Osgodby,  325. 

Wells,  Artesian,  487-494,  499. 

West,   W.,  on    mineral   waters,    500- 

502. 
West   Acre    Lodge,    Kirkby    Knowle, 

Dogger  at,  174. 
Arnediffe  Wood,  Glaisdale,  Middle 

Lias  in,  115  ;  Alum  Shale  near,  145. 

Bamby,  Moor  Grit  at,  255. 

Cote,  Baisdale,  Sandy  Series  at, 

93. 
Westerdale,   Lower    Lias    in,    71,   72; 

Middle  Lias  in,  96,  117,  118;  Upper 

Lias  in,  145 ;  Dogger  in,  .169 ;  EUer 

Beck  Bed  in,  199. 
West  Heslerton,  soil  at,  484. 
— —  LiUing,  near  Sheriff  Hutton,  Lower 

Lias  at,  67. 

—  Mire  Howe,  near  Lealholm  Bridge, 
Whinstone  at,  462. 

Westonby    House,  Egton    Low   Moor, 

Moor  Grit  at,  257. 
Westow,    7 ;       false»bedding    at,    10 ; 

Millepore    bed    at,    214 ;     Estuarine 

Series  near,  223 ;  Grey  limestone  at, 

849 ;  road^tone  at,  464. 

—  Hall,  Kirkby  Knowle,  Millepore 
bed  near,  211  ;  Grey  Limestone  near, 
246. 

Wether  Cote,  Bilsdale,  coal    at,   226; 

Grey  Limestone  at,  245. 
Wetherbd,  £.,  on  pisolite,  400. 
Wharram  Church,  buildingstone  of,  368, 

465. 
Wheat  Beck,  Snilesworth  Moor,  Bller 

Beck  Bed  in,  202. 
Wheatcroft,    near   Scarborough,  Corn- 
brash  at,  263, 268 ;  Kellaways  Bock  at, 

281,  283. 
Wheeldale  Beck,  filler  Beck  Bed  in,  197; 

Grey   Limestone   in,  236  ;  ttpring  in, 

505. 
Gill,  EUer  Beck  Bed  in,  197  ;  Grey 

limestone  in,  243. 


Wheeldale  Moor,  Estuarine  Series  in, 
258. 

Whenby,  Drift  at,  478. 

Whin  Moor  Lane,  near  EUerker,  Upper 
Lias  at,  144. 

Whinstone,  460-463. 

Whisperdale,  Hackness,  Kellaways  Rock 
in,  511. 

Whitby,  5,  6,  8,  12;  Upper  Lias  pf, 
129,  132,  183,  137,  138;  Dogger  at, 
159,  166;  Lower  Estuarine  Series 
near,  180,  184,  185,  192,  198,  195; 
Grey  Limestone  near,  236-838 ;  Upper 
Estuarine  Series  near,  255, 857  ;  Com- 
brash  near,  263;  Kellaways  Bock 
near,  284;  physical  history  of  the 
rocks  near,  393 ;  drainage  near,  409  ;. 
landslip  at,  413;  old  ralley  at,  487, 
428 ;  ironstone  near,  450 ;  alum  worka . 
near,  453;  jet  working  at,  455-457; 
coal  at,  459 ;  building  stone  at,  466 ; 
thallium  at,  473 ;  oil  at,  474 ;  rainfidl 
at,  486 ;  springs  at,  500,  508. 

»—  Abbey,  Upper  Lias  near,  189  ;  jet 
found  in,  455. 

Stone  Company,  1 14,  436. 

Whiteolifl  Beck,  Lofthouse,  Dogger  in, 
164. 

Mine,  old  valley  in,  163. 

•*  White  Flmt,"  256-858,  463. 

Whitekeld  Dale,  near  Great  Givendale, 
Middle  Lias  in,  120. 

Whitelas  Beck,  near  Thirsk,  Lower  Lias 
in,  66. 

White  Nab,  Scarboroogh,  Grey  Lime- 
stone at,  231 ;  Estuarine  Series  at, 
253-855 ;  physical  history  of  the  beds 
at,  394.. 

— -  Quarry,  Forge  Valley,  Lower 
Limestone  in,  326 ;  Middle  Calc.  Grit 
in,  338. 

Whitestone  Cliff,  Hydraulic  Limestone 
at,  203;  Grey  limestone  at,  847; 
Middle  Oolites  at,  878,  297,  810,  811 ; 
landslip  at,  414 ;  scenenr  of,  416,  417. 

WhitweU,  7;  Middle  Lias  at,  120; 
Upper  Lias  at,  141 ;  Dogger  at,  175 ; 
Hydraulic  Limestone  at,  204, 464,  469 ; 
Millepore  bed  at,  213, 214. 

Oolite,  807,  813,  471. 

Whorl  Hill,  Lower  Lias  at,  65  ;  Middle 
Lias  at,  93,  110;  Dogger  at,  171; 
outUer  of,  414. 

Whorlton,  4 ;  scenery  at,  480. 

Moor,  Dogger  on,  172 ;  Grey  Lime- 
stone on,  845,  247. 

Wiganthorpe,  Upper  Lias  at,  146 ;  Dog- 
ger at,  175  ;  Grey  Limestone  at,  848 ; 
scenery  near,  416. 

Wilden  Moor,  Kellaways  Bock  on,  284. 

Wildon  Hill,  near  Coxwold,  Grey  Lime- 
stone at,  248. 

Grange,  Oxford  Clay  at,  898 ;  Calc. 

Grit  at,  312  ;  spring  near,  504. 

Wilks  Bigg,  near  Stonegate,  Kellaways 
Bock  at,  385. 

WiUiam  Beck,  Bilsdale,  BUer  Beck  Bed 
at,  800. 
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WnxiAMBON,  J.,  oolleetions  of,  IS,  14  ; 

works  hj,  16;   classification  of,  28; 

o«  the   Upper  Lias,  185 ;  on  the  Es- 

tuftrine  Series,   18'. -102,    217,    218; 

on  the  Grey  Limestone,  228 ;  on  the 

Oxford  Claj,  294. 
Willovtree  House,  Sigston,  Lower  Lias 

at,  65. 
WiLKON,  — ^  see  H.  Belcher. 
Wilson,  Col.,  horin^  hj,  185,  187. 
Wilton,  6  ;  Lower  Lias  at,  68  ;  scenery 

near,  480. 
<—  Castle,  Sandy  Series  at,  90 ;  spring 

at,  504. 
Winch,  N.  J.,  8t  sections  from,  1S9, 

]  93,  227  ;  on  magnetic  sand,  474. 
Wind  £gg,  near  Kirkhy  Knowle,  Mille- 

pore  l^at,  211. 
Winter  Gill,  Dogger  in,  168  ;  Eller  Beck 

Bed  in,  198 ;  Millepore  hed  in,  211 ; 

coal  in,  226;   analysis  of    ironstone 

from,  443,451. 
Wintringham,  6. 
WiTTiB,  Dk.  B.,  on  the  Scarborough 

Spa,  7,  500,  501. 
Wolds,  water  supply  near,  488,  491. 
Wombleton,  6. 
Woo  Dale,  near  Brantingham,  section  at, 

291,292. 
Wood  Dale,  near  Stonegate,  Kellaways 

Rock  at,  285. 
End,  near  Kildale,  Whinstone  at, 

460. 
Head,  Great  Fryup,  Sandy  Series 

at,  95. 
Woodhill  Gill  Quarry,  Stanghow  Moor, 

Grey  Limestone  near,  241. 
Wood  House,  near  Pocklington,  Lower 

Lias  near,  69. 
Woodlands,  near  Sleights,  Sandy  Series 

at,  95 ;  Dogger  at,  168. 
Woodward,  Dr.  J.,  8. 
Woodward,  H.  B.,  25  ;  Lias  sones,  27 ; 

Combrash  fossils,  264. 
Woolah  House,  near  Kirkby  Moorside, 

Middle  Calc.  Grit  at,  341. 
Wool  Knowl,  near  HoTingham,  Oxford 

Ola^  at,  298. 
Workmgs  for  jet,  457. 
Wrvlton,  6 ;  Coral  Bag  at,  350. 
Wright,  Dr.  T.,  12 ;  works  by,  17-20, 

385  ;  classification  of,  23,  29  ;  on  the 

Lower  Lias,  39,  48 ;   on  the   Upper 

Lias,    135,    142 ;  on  the  Blea  Wyke 

Beds,     149-152;    on   the    Estuarine 

Series,   180,  217;  on  the  section  at 

Kirkham,  191 ;  on  the  Millepore  bed, 

206, 208, 213,215 ;  on  the  Grey  Lime- 

Htone,  228;  on  the  Combrash,  268, 

269 ;  on  the  Oxford  Clay,  293  ;  on  the 

Ayton  Coral  Rag,  402. 
Wydale,  near  Brompton,  Passage  beds 

at,  320. 
Wyett  Bridge,  Westerdale,  Sandy  Series 

at,  96. 


WygntTe  Qnarry,  near  Skelton,  Moor 

Grit  at,  256. 
Wyke,  The,  see  Newbiggin  Wyke. 
Wykeham,  6. 
—  High  Moor,  Kellaways  Rock  on, 

288. 
Low  Moor,  plantations  on,  488. 


Y. 

Yarm,  Whinstone  near,  460  ;  rainfdl  at ; 
486. 

Tearby  Wood,  near  Wilton,  Lower  Lias 
in,  63 ;  Sandy  Series  in,  90. 

Tearsley,  7;  Millepore  bed  at,  918 1 
Grey  Limestone  at,  248;  Ettnarine 
Series  at,  2.59 1  Coal  at,  460. 

— —  Moor,  Coal  on,  194 ;  Hydraulio 
Limestone  on,  203. 

Yedingham,  6;  Marshes  near,  484; 
scenery  near,  510. 

Tedmandale,  Passage  beds  of,  820; 
Conil  Rag  of,  846  ;  formation  of,  426. 

Yew  Nab,  see  Ewe  Nab. 

Yoadwath  Mill,  near  Kirby  Moorside, 
swallow  hole  near,  425. 

Yons  Nab,  Gristhor|>e  Bay,  Lower  Es- 
tuarine Series  of,  183 ;  Millepore  bed 
of,  207;  Middle  Estuarine  Series  of, 
217. 

York,  rainfall  at,  486. 

YouHO,  Rev.  G.,  references  to  the 
••  History  of  Whitby,"  11,12, 165, 419, 
434,  452,  453,  502,  504,  505. 

YouNo,  Rev.  G.,  and  J.  Biro,  1 1-18, 23, 
31,  179,  180,  185,  187,  192,  206,  223- 
226,  246,  253,  256,  292,  304,  413, 435, 
470-472,  474,  475. 


z. 

Zinc,  473. 

Zone  of  Amnlonites  angulatus,  85-39. 

—  — --  annulatus,  125, 126. 

Bucklandi,  39-46. 

capricomu?,  54-61. 

communis,  131-135. 

ibex,  50. 

Jamesoni,  49-54. 

jurensis,  135,  136. 

margaritatus,  73-79. 

obtusuB,  46. 

oxynotus,  46-49. 

perarmatus,  301-382. 

planorbis,  32-35. 

plicatilis,  333-370. 

raricostatns,  46. 

serpentinns,  127-131. 

spiuatus,  80-85. 

Belemnites  lateralis,  379-882. 

Zones  of  the  Lias,  27-81 . 
— —  Lower  Lias,  32-61. 

Middle  Lias,  78-85. 

-^-  Upper  Lias,  125-136. 
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